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PREFACE. 


On  my  return  to  the  United  States  from  China>  I  found  an  unex- 
pected degree  of  interest  in  the  community  regarding  the  pros- 
pects in  that  empire  for  the  extension  of  traffic  and  intercourse; 
and  in  many  circles,  a  still  greater  desire  to  know  how  far  the 
recent  changes  and  openings  were  likely  to  advance  the  intro- 
duction And  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  its  inhabitants.  A 
residence  at  Canton  and  Macao  of  twelve  years  in  daily  and  &- 
miliar  contact  with  the  people,  speaking  their  language  and  study- 
ing their  books,  it  was  supposed  niight  enable  me  to  explain  parts 
of  their  polity  and  character  not  commonly  understood  here,  and 
give  such  views  of  their  condition  as  would  illustrate  their  social 
state,  and  encourage  to  greater  effiirts  in  evangelizing  them.  To 
reply  to  these,  and  other  inquiries  respecting  their  geography, 
population,  arts,  customs,  and  science  of  the  Chinese,  I  delivered 
a  series  of  lectures  in  Utica,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New  York,  and 
'  other  cities,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  fount  of  Chinese  type  then  making  for  the  missions. 
Hsvmg  gone  to  China  under  the  patronage  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  as  a  printer,  this  object  in  lecturing 
was  in  keeping  both  with  my  station  in  the  mission,  and  the  gene- 
ral subjects  of  the  lectures,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  take  a  sur- 
vey, of  the  empire  and  its  inhabitants.  The  inquiries  made  by 
intelligent  persons  guided  me  in  the  topics  chosen  &r  lecturing. 
The  sequel  need  hardly  be  told,  nor  are  the  lectures  here  referred 
to  as  an  apology  for  these  volumes.    Others,  far  better  able  to 
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judge  of  the  neoessity  and  uaefolness  of  such  a  work  than  I  ain« 
strongly  recommended  their  publication ;  and  one  pastor  said  that 

if  I  would  write  them  out  he  would  get  his  church  to  publish 
them. 

Two  objects  have  been  kept  in  view  while  preparing  them. 
One  has  been  to  embody  all  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  lectures, 
amplifying  and  illustrating  some  of  them  more  than  was  expedi- 
ent or  useful  in  a  discourse ;  so  that  those  who  heard  the  lectures 
will  find  the  same  subjects  referred  to  here.  In  arranging  them, 
the  same  order  has  been  preserved  ;  and  in  discussing  them,  care 
has  been  taken  to  select  whatever  in&rmation  was  mcyrt  authenticy 
important,  and  recent ;  trying  to  reach  that  difficult  medium  be- 
tween an  essay  on  each  head,  which  would  tire  the  general  reader, 
and  could  be  found  elsewhere  by  all  who  wished  to  investigate  it, 
and  an  unsatisfactory  abridgment,  too  meagre  to  gratify  rational 
inquiry,  and  too  short  even  to  induce  further  research ;  but  whe- 
ther I  have  attained  this  ^ung  yungf  as  the  Chinese  calf  it,  I  am 
not  a  judge.  If  on  the  one  hand  the  volumes  seem  too  bulky  lot 
a  general  inquirer  to  undertake  to  peruse,  as  containing  more 
upon  such  a  subject  than  he  cares  about  reading,  let  him  remem- 
ber the  vastness  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  much  larger  than  his  own 
Republio  in  its  widest  bounds,  and  whose  races  number  nearly  as 
many  scores,  as  his  own  country  has  units,  of  millions,  and  he 
will  not,  perhaps,  deem  them  too  large  for  the  subject.  On  the 
other  handj  those  who  feel  greater  interest  in  the  character,  his- 
tory, and  institutions  of  the  Sons  of  Han,  will  pursue  their  in- 
▼estigation»in  the  works  of  the  French  missionaries  and  savaals^ 
and  those  few  Snglish  writers  who  have  entered  mto  this  branch 
of  knowledge. 

Another  object  aimed  at,  has  been  to  divest  the  Chinese  people 
and  civilization  of  that  peculiar  and  almost  undefinable  impres- 
iwm  of  ridicule  which  is  so  generally  given  them ;  as  if  they 
were  the  apes  of  JSuropeans,  and  their  social  state,  arts,  and 
goverament,  the  burlesques  of  the  same  things  In  ChristendonL 
J[t  may  bo  escnuable  to-the  Chinese  to  hava  erfooeoiii  and  con- 
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temptuons  luitionB  oonoeniing  lands  and  people  of  whom  they 
have  had  little  desire  and  less  opportunity  to  learn  what  they 
really  are ;  hut  such  ideas  entertained  oonoeming  them  by  those 

who  have  made  greater  attainments  in  morality,  arts,  and  learn- 
ing, greatly  enfeebles  the  desire,  and  tends  to  excuse  the  duty,  to 
impart  these  blessings  to  them.  The  names  she  has  glyen  her 
towns,  the  physiognomy  God  has  marked  upon  the  features  of  her 
people,  the  dress  and  fashions  those  people  have  chosen  to  adopt, 
their  mechanical  utensils,  their  religious  festivals,  their  social 
usages ;  in  short,  almost  every  lineament  of  China  and  her  in- 
habitants, has  been  the  object  of  a  laugh  or  the  subject  of  a  pun. 
Travellers  who  visit  them  are  expected  to  give  an  aoooimt  of 

**Muidaiin8  with  yellow  buttons,  handing  yon  oooserves  of  snaOs ; 
SmsTt  young  men  about  Canton  in  nankeen  tights  and  peacocks*  tdOs. 
With  many  rare  and  dteadfal  dainties,  kitten  cutlets,  pappy  piea ; 
Binbnest  sonp  which  (so  convenient !)  eveiy  bush  around  supplies.** 

Manners  and  customs,  such  as  met  the  eye,  and  attracted  atten* 
thm  by  their  newness  and  oddity,  first  found  a  place  in  their  jou^ 
nals,  and  ootnbined  to  continue  the  impression  generally  enteiw 
tained,  that  the  Chinese  were  on  the  whole  an  uninteresting, 

grotesque,  and  uncivilized  "  pig-eyed"  people,  whom  one  run  no 
risk  in  laughing  at ;  an  "  umbrella  race,"  "  long-tailed  celestials,*' 
at  once  conceited,  ignorant,  and  almost  unimprovable. 

If  this  attempt,  therefore,  to  set  tiiem  in  a  fair  postthm  by  a 
plain  account  of  their  government  and  its  principles  of  aotkm,  a 
synopsis  of  their  literature  and  literary  examinations,  and  a  de- 
tail of  their  social,  industrial,  and  religious  state,  just  as  other 
naticHts  are  described,  tend  to  correct  or  enlarge  the  views  of 
any,  it  will  not  have  failed  of  its  object.  I  have  called  it  the 
MiADUt  KiiieDOK,  chiefly  from  that  b^ng  the  meaning  <^  the 
most  common  name  for  the  country  among  the  people  themselves  $ 
and  also,  from  the  Chinese  holding  a  middle  place  between  civili- 
zation and  barbarism, — China  being  the  most  civilized  pagan 
nation  in  her  institutions  and  literature  now  existing. 

BeiiAat  these  objeeta,  I  wish  also  to  Jnorease  the  inteveat  Mt  in 
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the  Christian  community  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Chinese  by  showing  how  well  they  are  likely  to  reward  mission- 
ary labors,  when  once  they  have  taken  root  among  them.  In 

order  to  this  I  have  gone  somewhat  fully  into  the  nature  of  the 
government  and  its  principles  of  conservatism  and  disorganiza- 
tion ;  and  tlie  religious  opinions  of  the  people.  The  geography 
of  the  whole  empire  has  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  largest  estimated  population  is  both  probable 
and  possible,  and  its  proofs  the  most  credible  of  any,  investigated. 
The  sources  of  almost  every  part  of  the  work  are  personal  ob- 
servation  and  study  of  native  authorities,  and  the  successive 
volumes  of  the  Chinese  Repository  published  at  Canton,  and  edit- 
ed by  Dr.  Bridgman.  Some  may  think  it  unnecessary  to  issue 
another  general  account  of  China  so  soon  after  the  methodical 
and  able  digest  of  Sir  John  Davis  ;  and  I  have  thought  I  could 
not  pay  his  work  a  higher  compliment  than  to  refrain  from  quot-- 
ing  it  frequently,  or  even  going  into  many  details  upon  points  fully 
illustrated  in  it.  Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  "  The  Chinese'' 
was  published,  Jiowever,  and  the  public  in  this  country  will,  even 
if  they  have  read  it,  take  a  deeper  interest  in  that  people,  now 
that  they  arc  more  accessible  than  when  that  was  written,  and  be 
glad  to  learn  the  causes  and  results  of  that  remarkable  contest 
which  compelled  them  to  open  their  long  closed  gates.  Other 
works  consulted  are  usually  quoted  in  their  place,  but  the  Re- 
pository is  often  the  source  of  many  statements  not  distinctly 
marked.  The  illustrations  have  been  selected  with  reference  to 
their  accuracy,  from  various  sources,  chiefly  from  La  Chine 
Ouverte,  a  French  work  of  considerable  research  and  vivacity. 

In  concluding  this  prefatory  note  respecting  the  origin,  plan, 
and  design  of  the  present  work,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the 
humble  hope  that  it  will  aid  a  little  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
*  Christian  civilization  among  the  Chinese,  and  do  its  part  in  dif- 
fusing a  juster  knowledge  of  their  state  and  nation  in  this  country. 
If  that  knowledge  shall  further  tend  to  induce  in  any  one  the 
desire  to  difiuse  among  them  an  aoquaintanoe  with  the  chief 
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source  of  our  own  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and  encourage 
those  now  engaged  to  greater  efK>rt9,  then  will  the  pains  taken  in 

its  preparation  be  increasingly  rewarded.  To  the  many  kind 
friends  in  this  country  who  have  looked  upon  the  attempt  with 
favor,  and  especially  those  who  have  aided  me  in  carrying  it 
through  the  press,  I  can  only  return  that  acknowledgment<4irhich 
they  so  well  deserve,  but  which  1  have  not  their  permission  more 
explicitly  to  give.  S.  W.  W. 

New  York,  Dec,  Ut,  1847, 
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NOTE  RESPECTING  THE  MAP, 

JtXP  THB 

SYSTEM  OF  PAONUNCIATION 

ADOPTED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


The  Map  of  the  Empire  has  been  drawn  from  the  best  authorities 
accessible.  The  coast  is  delineated  from  the  recent  surveys  of 
the  EnG;lish  naval  oflicers,  and  the  provinces  from  the  old  surveys 
of  the  Jesuits,  corrected  in  their  divisions  from  a  large  map  of 
the  empire  published  by  the  Chinese  government,  which  measures 
nearly  ninety  square  feet,  and  has  been  referred  to  in  making  the 
boundaries  and  divisions  of  Monr^olia,  Manchuria,  and  tli.  The 
towns  and  principalities  in  Japan  are  placed  according  to  Siebold's  • 
recent  map ;  those  of  Annam  according  to  Bp.  Taberd's  large 
map  ;  while  Moorcrofl  has  been  consulted  for  the  divisions  of 
Ladak,  Klaproth  for  those  in  Tibet,  and  the  maps  of  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society  for  Russia,  Songaria,  Turkestan,  In 
writing  the  towns  and  rivers  in  the  Eighteen  Provinces,  great 
oaie  has  heen  taken  to  compare  every  name  with  the  Chinese 
map,  so  that  no  mistake  should  be  made  in  confounding  words 
nearly  alike,  and  it  is  believed  that  few  errors  will  be  finmd  in 
this  part  of  it«  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  it  as  aeon* 
rate  as  the  extent  of  our  tbpographicid  information  oonoeroing 
the  vast  regions  it  embraces  enables  it  to  be  drawn,  though  much 
of  our  present  delineation  of  those  parts  lying  north  of  the  Great 
Wall  rests  upon  doubtful  authority. 

The  system  of  pronunciation  adopted  m  the  map  and  book  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  followed  in  the  works  published  by  the 
American  mission  in  China.  The  powers  of  the  letters  are  as 
follows : 

1.  a  as  in  fiither,  far  ;  never  like  a  in  hat ;  e.  g.  cTumg,  hangy  '  ' 
to  be  sounded  almost  as  if  written  chahngy  hahngf 
not  flat,  like  the  English  words  sangf  Ifong,  4^ 
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3.  A  as  in  ^mericim,  but,  sttmmer,.  mother ;  e.  g.  pfiti,  ISangf 

to  be  proiiouticed  as  jwm,  imguiB» 
8.  e  as  in  men,  d^acT,  sdtd ;  as  fel,  sheUi  yen, 
4.,  /as in  they,  neigh,  pray;  as  cA^,.  y^y  pronounced,  c/wty, 

5.  i  as  in  pm,  fmzsh ;  as  sing^  Jin,  CMHli,       , .  ^ 

.  6.  i  lus  in  mach/ne,  believe,  feel,  me  ;  as  H,  Kishen,  Kangki, 

7.  0  as  in  long,  \arci\  ;  never  like  no,  cxoio  ;  as  /o,  soA,  po. 

8.  K  as  in  rwlc,  loo,  I'uol ;   as  Turk,  Belur,  ku,  sinig ;  pro- 

nounccfl  Toork,  Beloor,  koo,  soong.  This  sound  is 
heard  less  lull  in  fidi,  tsun,  and  a  few  otlier  words. 

9.  u  nearly  as  in  Vuno  (T^rench),  or  union,  rhewm;  as  //  ii,  isii, 

10.  oi  as  in  azsle,  high,  or  longer  than  i  in  p/ne  ;  as  Shcnighai, 

Hainan.  The  combination  ei  is  more  slender  than 
ai,  though  the  ditrercncc  is  slight ;  e.  g.  Kwei-chau. 

11.  AM  as  in  round,  our,  how  ;  asFuhchau,  Sfiatichau,  Taxikwang. 

12.  ^  as  in  the  colloquial  phrase  say  ^em;  e.  g.  ch^irng.  This 

diphthong  is  heard  in  the  Canton  dialect. 

13.  ia  as  in  yard ;  e.  g.  hia,  kiang  ;  not  to  i)o  sounded  as  if  writ- 

ten h'gh-a,  kigh-ang,  but  like  hrd,  kedng. 

14.  iau  is  made  by  joining  Nos.  5  and  11 ;  hiau,  Liautung* 

15.  le  as  in  sierra  (Spanish),  Rzenzi ;  e.  g.  Aten,  kim. 

16.  t«  as  in  peu^,  pure,  lengthened  to  a  diphthong ;  kiu^  mm, 

17.  ttfeismade  by  adding  a  short  e  to  the  preceding;  khunt 

hiuen. 

18.  ia  as  in  Lofctsiana,  suicide ;  e.  g.  «ta,  chud. 

The  consonants  are  sounded  generally  as  they  are  in  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet.        as  in  chmth ;  ho  tsin  toAen  ;  j  is  soft,  as  s 

in  pleasure  ;  Art^  as  in  awibttard  ;  n^,  as  an  initial,  as  in  singing, 
leaving  off  the  first  two  letters  ;  sz*  and  tsz*  are  to  be  sounded  full 
with  one  breathing,  but  none  of  the  English  vowels  are  heard  in 
it ;  the  sound  stops  at  the  z  ;  Dr.  Morrison  wrote  these  sounds 
isze  and  ste,     Urh  or  VA,  as  in  purr,  omitting  the  p. 

All  these,  except  No.  12,  are  heard  in  the  court  dialect,  ac- 
cording as  that  is  sounded  by  the  French  missionaries,  by  Morri- 
son, Medhurst,  Goncalvcs,  and  many  others,  and  which  has 
thereby  become  the  most  common  mode  of  writing  the  names  of 
places  and  persons  in  China.  Thougli  tiiese  authors  have  em- 
ployed different  letters,  they  have  all  intended  to  write  the  same 
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sound ;  thus  chart,  shan,  ittd  awm,  are  only  different  ways  of 
writing  )^  ;  and  t^se,  tsze,  isz\  and  fzu,  of  Such  i.s  not  the 

case,  however,  with  such  names  as  Macao,  Hongkong,  Amoi/f 
Wharnpoa,  and  otliers  alonrc  tlio  corist,  which  are  sounded  accord- 
ing to  the  local  patois^  and  not  the  court  pronunciation,  Ma-ngau, 
ISatigkiang,  Hiamun,  Hwangpu,  &c.  Many  of  the  discrepancies 
seen  in  the  works  of  travellers  and  writers  are  owing  to  some  fol- 
lowinnr  the  former,  and  some  the  latter.  It  would  be  desirable  to 
follow  the  latter  in  all  cases,  and  not  call  places,  or  poople,  in 
,fi>reign  books  by  their  local  pronunciation;  but  uniformity  is 
almost  unattainable  in  this  matter.  Even,  too,  in  what  is  called 
the0Al||t  dialect,  there  is  a  great  diversity  among  educated  Chi- 
nese/wing  to  the  traditional  way  all  learn  the  sounds  of  the 
characters.  In  this  work,  and  on  the  map,  the  sounds  are  writ> 
ten  uniformly  according  to  the  -pronunciation  given  in  Morrison's 
Dictionary,  but  not  according  to  his  orthography.  Almost  every 
writer  upoa  the  Chinese  language  seems  disposed  to  propose  a 
new  system,  and  the  result  is  k  great  confusion  in  writing  the 
same  name ;  for  instance,  etUl,  olr,  ul,  ulh,  Ih,  urh,  Wh,  i,  e,  lur, 
ng^i  ngh  je,  ji,  are  diiferent  ways. of  writing  the  sounds  given  to 
a  single  character.  Amid  these  discrepancies,  both  among  the 
Chinese  themselves,  and  those  who  endeavor  to  catch  their  pro- 
nunciation, it  is  almost  impossible  to  settle  upon  one  mode  of 
writing  the  names  of  places.  That  which  offers  the  easiest  pro- 
nunciation, and  has  become  the  best  known,  has  been  adopted  in 
this  work.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  an  unimportant  mat- 
ter, so  long  as  the  place  is  known,  but  to  one  living  abroad,  and 
,  unacquainted  with  the  language,  the  discrepancy  is  a  source  of 
great  confusion.  He  is  unable  to  decide,  for  instance,  whether 
Tung-ngan,  Tvngon  /uen,  Tang-oune,  and  Twngao,  refer  to  the 
same  place  or  not. 

In  writing  Chinese  proper  names,  authors  differ  greatly  as  to 
the  style  of  placinj^  them  ;  thus,  Fuhchaufu,  Fuh-chau-fu,  Fuh 
Chau  Fu,  Fuh-Chau  fu,  &c.,  are  all  seen.  Analogy  affords  little 
guide  here,  for  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cambridge,  are 
severally  unlike  in  the  principle  of  writing  them  :  the  first  being 
really  formed  of  an  adjective  and  a  noun,  yet  not  in  this  case 
united  to  the  latter,  as  it  is  in  Newport,  Newtown,  &;c.  ;  the 
seoood  is  like  the  generality  of  Chinese  towns,  and  while  it  is^ 
now  written  as  one  word,  it  would  be  written  as  two  if  the  name 
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were  traiiBlated,  Brotherly  Love  ;  the  third  Camhrielge  is  neTer 
written  Cam  Bridget  and  many  of  the  Chinese  names  afe  like  it 
in  their  origin.  The  same  rules  apply  in  writing  Chinese  names 
as  in  English,  and  in  this  work,  the  proper  names  of  places 
have  heen  written  as  one  word,  SueJum,  Pe^ng,  Hongkong,  with  a 
hyphen  inserted  in  some  cases  to  avoid  mispronunciation,  as 
Hiau4,  Chau-ngan,  dsc.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  system  of 
writing  them  here  adopted  will  alter  such  names  as  are  commonly 
written  otherwise,  but  the  principle  on  which  they  are  constructed 
will* be  shown.  The  additions,  fuy  chau,  ting,  and  Iden,  being 
classifying  terms,  should  form  a  separate  word,  and  not  be  incor- 
porated into  the  name,  as  Ningpofu.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
reduce  the  names  of  towns  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
Japan,  to  the  same  system  of  pronunciation,  though  they  have 
been  written  as  nearly  like  it  as  they  could  be. 
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CHAPTER  L 

^ '  Ckuenl  "DMmm  and  Fettons  of  the  Empire. 

The  possessions  of  the*  ruling  d3ma8ty  of  China,—- that  portion 
of  the  Asiatic  ccHitioent  which  is  usually  called  by  geographers 
the  Gbinbse  Empire, — form  one  of  the  most  extensive  dominions 
ever  siiayed  by  a  single  power  in  any  age«  or  any  part  of  the 
world.  Confprising  within  its  limits  every  variety  of  and 
climate  ;  watered  by  laige  rivers,  which  serve  not  only  to  irri- 
gate  and  drain  it,  but^  by  means  of  their  size  and  the  course 
of  their  tributariesi  also  •  affi>rd  unusual  facilities  for  intercom* 
muaication,  it  produces  within  its  own  borders  everything 
•  necessary  for  the  comibrt,  support,  and  delight  of  its  inhabitants ; 
who  have  depended  very  slightly  upon  the  assistance  of  other 
climes  and  nations  for  satisfying  their  own  wants.  •  Its  civiliza- 
tion has  been  developed  under  its  own  institutions  ;  its  government 
has  been  modelled  without  knowledge  or  reference  to  that  of  any 
other  kingdom  ;  its  literature  has  borrowed  nothing  from  the 
genius  or  research  of  the  scholars  of  other  lands  ;  its  language 
**  •  is  unique  in  its  symbols,  its  structure,  and  its  antiquity  ;  and  its 
people  are  remarkable  for  their  industry,  peacefulness,  numbers, 
and  peculiar  habits.  The  examination  of  such  a  people,  and 
.  so  extensive  a  country,  can  hardly  fail  of  being  both  instructive 
and  entertaining ;  and  if  rightly  pursued,  lead  to  a  stronger 
conviction  of  the  need  of  the  precepts  and  sanctions  of  the  Bible 
to  the  highest  development  of  mankinds  in  their  personal,  social, 
and  political  relations  in  this  world,  as  well  as  to  their  individual 
happineis  in  another.   It  is  to  be  hoped^  too,  that  at  this  day  in 
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the  world's  histoxiff  there  are  many  niQre  than  formerly,  who 
desire  to  learn  the  condition  and  wants  of  others,  not  entirely 
for  their  own  amusement  and  congratulation  at  their  superior* 
knowledge  and  advantages,  but  also  to  do  their  fellow-men  good, 
and  impart  to  them  liberally  of  the  gifts  they  themselves  enjoy. 
Those  who  desire  to  do  tins,  will  find  that  lew  families  of  man- 
kind are  more  worthy  of  their  greatest  efforts  than  those 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  tlie  Chinese  Empire ;  while  none 
stand  in  more  need  of  the  purifying,  ennobling,  and  invigorating 
prinoiplcs  of  our  holy  religion  to  develope  and  enforce  their  own 
theories  of  social  improvement. 

The  origin  of  the  name  China,  by  which  the  most  ancient 
and  important  part  of  the  present  empire  is  known  abroad,  has 
given  rise  In  some  discussion.  The  people  themselves  have  now  » 
no  such  name  for  their  country,  nor  is  there  much  evidence  that* 
they  ever  did  apply  the  term  to  the  ^\  hoIc  laud.  The  most 
probable  account  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  family  of  Tsin,  whose 
chief  first  obtained  oon^lete  sway,  about  b.c.  2501,  over  all  the 
other  feudal  principalities  in  the  land,  and  whose  explfitts  ren* 
dered  him  fiunous  in  India,  Pesna,  and  other  Asiatic  states. 
This  family  had,  however,  long  been  famous  in  Chinese  history, 
and  previous  to  this  subjugattoo,  had  made  itself  widely  known, 
not  only  in  China,  but  in  other  countries.  Its  territories  lay  in 
the  nordi-westem  parts  of  the  empire,  and  according  to  Visdelou, 
who  has  carefully  examined  the  subject,  the  family  was  illus- » 
trious  by  its  nobility  and  power.  Its  founder  was  Taye,  son 
of  the  emperor  Chuen  Hu.  It  existed  in  great  splendor  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  was  only  inferior  to  the  royal 
dignity.  Feitsz',  a  prince  of  this  family,  had  the  superintendence 
of  tlie  stud  of  the  emperor  Hiau-wang,  and  as  a  mark  of  favor 
«  his  majesty  conferred  on  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  of 
Tsinchau  in  mesne  tenurey  with  the  title  of  sub-tributary  king.*  f 
One  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  afterwards  (about  B.  c.  770),  . 
Siangkwan,  petit  roi  of  Tsinchau  (having  by  his  bravery  revenged 
the  insults  offered  to  the  emperor  Ping  by  the  Tartars,  who  slew 
his  father  Yu),  was  created  king  in  full  tenure,  and  without 
limitation  or  exception.  The  same  monarch,  abandoning  Si'-ngan 
fu,  the  capital  of  his  empire,  to  transport  his  seat  to  Lohyang 
(now  called  Hooan  fu),  rendered  him  master  of  Jthe  large  province 
of  Shensf,  wych  had  composed  the  proper  kingdom  of  the 
emperor.   He  thus  became  very  ppweHbl^  (nit  fhough  h\%  for* 
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tune  changed,  he  did  not  change  his  title,  retaininrr  always  that 
of  the  city  of  Tsinchaii,  whicli  had  boen  the  fuuntiatioii  of  his 
elevation.  The  kinudom  of  Tsin  soon  became  celebrated,  and 
being  the  place  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  people  from  the  western 
countries,  it  seems  probable  that  those  who  saw  no  morf  of  China 
than  the  realm  of  Tsin,  extended  this  wamp  to  all  the  rest;  and 
called  the  whole  empire  Tsin  or  Chin.''* 

This  extract  refers  to  periods  long  before  the  dethronemeDt  of 
the  family  of  Chau  by  princes  of  Tsin  ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  the 
position  of  this  principality,  contiguous  to  the  desert,  and  holding 
the  passes  leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Yarkand  across  the 
desert  eastward  to  China,  renders  the  suppoeition  of  the  learned 
Jesuit  highly  probable.  The  possession  of  the  old  imperial  capi- 
tal would  strengthen  this  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  traders  resort- 
ing to  China  from  the  west ;  and  when  the  same  family  did  ob- 
tain paramount  sway  over  the  whole  empire,  and  its  head  render 
Himself  so  celebrated  wherever  the  coulitry  was  known  by  his 
conquests  over  Tungking,  Annam,  and  the  neighboring  countries, 
by  his  cruelty  over  the  literati,  and  by  building  the  Great  Wall, 
the  name  Tsin  was  still  more  widely  diffbsed,  and  regarded  as  the 
name  of  the  country.  The  Malays,  Hindus,  Persians,  Arabians, 
and  other  nations  of  Asia,  have  known  the  country  or  its  people 
by  no  other  terms  than  Jin,  Chin,  Sin,  Sina;,  Tziniskr,  or  others 
similar.  These  investigations  derive  additional  importance  from 
the  light  they  throw  upon  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah  xlix.,  12, 
and  the  aid  they  give  in  determining  what  country  is  intended  by 
the  "land  of  Sinim,"  and  what  people  are  there  specifically 
pointed  out,  as  finally  to  be  brought  into  the  pale  of  the  church. f 

The  Chinese  have  many  names  to  designate  themselves  and 
the  land  they  inhabit.  One  of  the  most  ancient  is  Tien  Hia, 
meaning  Beneath  the  Sky,  and  denoting  the  World ;  another, 
almost  as  ancient,  is  Sz*  Hai,  i.  e.  [all  within]  the  Four  Seas  ;  a 
third,  now  mo||  common  than  either,  is  Chung  Kwoh,  or  Middle 
Kingdom,  given  to  it  from  p.n  idea  that  it  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth ;  Chmg  Kwoh  jin,  or  men  of  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
denotes  the  Chinese.  All  these  names  indicate  the  vanity  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  respecting  their  geographiotljposi- 
tion  and  their  rank  among  the  natipos,  but  they  have  not  . 
alone  in  this  fbiUe ;  the  Egyptians,  Grreeks,  and  RonMUOS,  all  hiid 

•  D'Herbclot,  Biblioth^que  Orient.,  tome  IV.,  p.  8. 
f  Cbinm  Repository,  Vol.  XIIL,  pitge  113,  patiim. 
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terms  for  their  possessions  which  intimated  their  own  ideas  of 
their  superiority  ;  wliile,  too,  the  area  of  none  of  those  monarch- 
ies, in  their  widest  extent,  greatly  exceeded  that  of  China  Proper. 
*  Ttie  family  of  Taia  also  established  the  r  ustom,  since  continued^ 
of  calllog  the  country  by  the  name  of  the  dynasty  then  reigning ; 
but,  while  the  bhef  duration  of  that  house  of  only  forty.four 
years  was  not  long  enough  to  give  it  much  currency  or  favor 
among  the  people,  succeeding  dynasties,  by  their  talents  and 
piowess,  imparted  their  own  as  permanent  appellations  to  the 
people  and  country.  The  terms  Haujm  and  Han4sx*  (i.  e.  men 
of  Han  07  sons  of  Han)  are  now  in  common  use  by  the  people 
to  denote  themselves;  the  last  also  means  a  brave  man." 
Tavg-jiUf  or  Men  'of  Tang,  is  quite  as  frequently  heard  among 
the  natives ;  and  the  phrase  Tang  Shauy  or  Hills  of  Tang,  de- 
notes the  whole  country.  The  Han  dynasty  sat  upon  the  throne 
from  B.  c.  202  to  a.  d.  220  ;  and  the  Tang  from  a.  d.  620  to  907  ; 
their  sway  is  regarded  by  tlie  Clunese  as  the  most  glorious  pe- 
riods of  their  national  history. 

The  present  dynasty  Tsing  calls  the  empire  Ta  Tsing  Kwoh, 
or  Great  Pure  Kingdom  ;  but  the  people  themselves  have  refused 
the  corresponding  term  of  Tsing-jirij  or  Men  of  Tsing.  Klaproth 
must  therefore  have  been  misinformed  when  he  says  the  Chinese 
call  themselves  Tsing-jin  ;  it  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  the 
Manchus  and"  Mongols  so  designate  themselves,  and  he  perhaps 
inferred  from  this  that  the  Chinese  do  so  too.  The  empire  is 
also  sometimes  Tsing  CJiau,  1.  e.  [land  of  the]  Pure  Dynasty,  by 
metonymy  for  the  finmily  which  rules  it.  The  term  so  fre- 
quently heard  in  western  countries. for  China, — the  Celestial 
Empire, — ^is  derived  from  Tim  Chau,  U  e.  Heavenly  Dynasty ; 
meaning  the  kingdom  which  tiie  djmasty  appointed  by  heaven 
I  rules  over ;  but  the  term  CeJuHah,  for  the  people  of  that  king-  ^ 
^      dom,  is  entirely  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  their  language  couM 

with  difficulty  be  made  to  express  such  a  patroigrmic.  Besides  .  Pi 
the  common  terms  Hkm^  and  Tang-jin  to  denote  the  people, 
they  have  some  others  of  a  descriptive  nature.  The  phnise  Li 
Mm,  or  Black-haired  Race,  is  a  common  appellation ;  the  ex- 
pressions Hwa  Yen,  the  Flowery  Language,  and  Chung  Hwa 
Kvfoh,  the  Middle  Flowery  Kingdom,  are  also  frequently  used 
for  the  written  language  and  the  country ;  because  th*»  Chinese 
consider  themselves  to  be  among  the  most  polished  and  civih'zed 
of  all  nations, — which  is  the  sense  of  hioa  in  these  phrases.  The 
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phrase  iVui  Tt,  or  Inner  Land,  is  oflen  employed  to  dietingukh  it 
from  countries  beyond  their  borders,  which  constitute  the  deso- 
late and  barbarous  regions  of  the  earth.  Mu>a  Hia  (the  Glorious 
Hia)  is  another  ancient  term  £>r  China,  the  Hia  dynasty  being 
the  first  which  sat  on  the  throne ;  but  th.e0e,  and  a  few  others  U 
them,  are  not  in  common  use  among  the  people.  y 

The  present  ruling  dynasty  has  extended  the  Ihnits  of  the 
empire  far  beyond  what  they  were  under  former  princes,  and 
its  dimensions  and  limits  are  giv%n  by  MoCulloch  from  careful 
examinations  of  many  maps.  The  peninsula  of  Luichau,  in  thc^ 
province  of  Kwangtung,  the  most  southerly  portion  of  its  conti^: 
nental  dominions,  is  in  lat.  20^  N.  ;  but  If  the  island  of  Hainan 
be  included,  the  most  southern  point  will  be  the  bay  of  Yulin,  in 
lat.  18°  10^  N.  The  most  northerly  portion  is  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Manchuria,  lying  on  the  Russian  frontier,  in  lat.  56°  10' 
N.,  along  the  range  of  the  Outer  Hing-an  or  Yablonoi  mountains. 
This  boundary  is  nearly  as  far  north  as  the  utmost  north-eastern 
comer  above  the  mouth  of  the  Amour  river,  in  lat.  56°  30'  N., 
and  long.  143^  30'  E.  The  island  of  Sagalien  or  Tarakai  is 
included  among  the  possessions  of  the  present  dynasty  on  the 
largest  maps  of  the  em|)ire,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
Chinese  have  any  officers  there,  or  exercise  the  least  sway  over 
the  inhabitants.  If  it  be  included,  Cape  Patience,  in  lat.  48°  W 
N.,  and  long.  144°  60'  E.,  will  be  the  most  eastern  point  of  the 
^nspire.  The  western  frontier  is  not  well  defined,  but  Cashgar 
n'Qie  largest  town  of  importance  on  that  side;  it  lies  in  the 
province  of  111,  in-loiig.  73°  E. ;  but  the  western  bend  of  the 
Belur  tag,  in  liog.  7(P  E.,  is  usually  regarded  as  the  frontier 
between  China  and  the  states  of  Kokiudd  and  the  Kirghfs  ste]^. 
The  longest  line  which  can  be  drawn  in  it  from  the  south-western 
part  of  llf  bordering  on  Kokand  nor^-easterly  to  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk,  is  3350  miles ;  its  greatest  bi^adth  is  2100  miles  frdkn 
the  Outer  Hing-an  south-westerly  to  the  peninsula  of  Luichau. 
The  length  is  about  seventy-seven  degrees  of  longitude,  and  the 
breadth  about  forty  of  latitude.  The  area  of  this  vast  region  is 
estimated  by  McCulIoch,  after  ^e  most  careful  examination,  at 
5,300,000  sq.  m.,  and  this  is  evidently  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  usual  sum  of  3,010,400  sq.  m. 

The  form  of  the  empire  approaches  a  rectangle.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  and  south-east  by  various  arms  and  portions  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  called  on  European  maps  sea  of  Okhotsk,  gulf 
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of  Tartary,  sea  of  Japan,  gulfs  of  Liautung  and  Pechele,  YeU 
low  sea,  channel  of  Fonnosa,  China  sea,  and  gulf  of  Tonquiu* 
The  pminsula  of  Corea  lies  south  of  Liautung,  s^arated  from 
it  by  a  chain  of  low  mountains,  and  fenns  the  only  interruption 
to  the  maritime  frontier.  Cochinohina  and  Burmah  border  .on 
the  provinces  of  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  and  Yunnan,  in  the 
south-west;  but  most  of  the  region  near  that  frontier  is  inhabited 
by  half-independent  tribes  of  jpaos,  Singphoe,  and  others.  The 
high  ranges  of  the  Hin^alaya  separate  Assam,  Bootan,  Nipal, 
and  states  in  India  from  Tibet,  whose  western  border  is  bounded 
by  the  nominally  dependent,  country  of  Ladak,  or  if  that  be  ex- 
cluded, by  the  Karakoruin  mountains.  The  kingdoms  or  states 
of  Lahore,  Cashmere,  Badakshan,  Kokand,  and  the  Kirghis  stepp, 
lie  u^KDn  the  western  frontiers  of  Little  Tibet,  Ladak,  and  fli,  as 
far  north  as  the  Russian  border ;  the  high  range  of  the  Belur- 
tag  or  Tsung-ling  separates  the  former  countries  from  the  Chi- 
nese territory  in  this  quarter.  Russia  is  conterminous  "vvith 
China  from  the  Kirghis  stepp  along  the  Altai  chain  and  Daourian 
mountains  for  3,300  miles  to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  circuit 
of  the  whole  empire  is  12,550  miles,  or  about  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe.  The  coast  line  from,  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur  to  Hainan  is  3350  miles.  This  immense  country  com- 
prises about  one-third  of  the  continent,  and  nearly  one-tenth  of 
the  habitable  part  of  the  globe ;  and,  next  to  Russia,  is  the  lai;gest 
empire  which  has  existed  on  the  earth. 

It  will,  perhaps,  contribute  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the 
area  of  the  Chinese  empire  to  compare  it^with  some  other  ooim« 
tries.  Russia  is  nearly  6000  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and' 
about  1600  in  its  average  bieadA,  and  measures  7,725,000  sq.  m., 
or  one-seventh  of  the  land  on  the  globe.  The  United  States  of 
America  extends  about  3000  miles  from  the  Pacific  in  a  north- 
eakerly  direction  to  Maine,  and  about  1700  from  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  Florida.  The  area  of  this  territory  is  now  estimated 
at  2,620,000  sq.  m.  The  area  of  the  British  Empire  is  not  fiir 
from  6,890,000  sq.  m.,  but  the  boundaries  of  some  of  the  colo- 
nies in  Hindostan  and  South  Africa  are  not  very  definitely  laid 
down ;  the  superficies  of  the  two  colonies  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  possessions  of  the 
British  crown.  A  great  portion  of  the  Russian,  English,  and 
Chinese  empires  is  uninhabitable,  or  so  situated  as  never  to  be 
capable  of  supporting  a  very  large  population,  while  the  greater 
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part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  susceptible  of  culti. 
vation,  and  capable  of  subsisting  a  dense  jjopulation. 

The  Chinese  themselves  divide  their  empire  into  three  princi- 
pal parts,  rather  by  the  difierent  form  of  government  whicii  they 
ttdopt  in  each,  than  by  any  geographical  arrangement. 

I.  The  Eighteen  Provincea,  or  that  which  is  more  strictly 
called  China,  or  China  Proper;  it  is,  with  trivial  additions,  the 
country  wiiich  was  conquered  by  the  Manciius  in  1664. 

II.  Mancfniriay  or  the  native  country  of  the  Manciius,  lying 
north  of  the  gulf  of  Liautung  and  eafit  of  the  Inner  Daouriaa 
mountains  to  the  Paciiic. 

III.  Colonial  Possessions f  including  Mongolia,  lU  (comprising 
Sungaria  and  Eastern  Turkestan),  Koko-nor,  and  Tibet. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  alone  is  that  to  which  other  nations 
have  given  the  name  of  China,  and  Is  the  only  part  which  is 
settled  by  the  Chinese.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  high 
table  land  of  Central  Asia,  in  the  south-eastem  angle  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  for  beauty  of  scenery,  fertility  of  soil,  salubrity  of 
dlmate,  magnificent  and  navigable  rivers,  and  variety  and 
abundance  of  its  productions,  will  compare  with  any  portion  of 
the  globe.  The  common  name  for  this  portion  of  the  empire,  as 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  is  SMh-pak  Sang  or  the  Etghteeif  Pro- 
vinces, but  the  people  themselves  most  usually  mean  this  part 
alone  by  the  term  Middle  Kingdom.  The  area  of  the  Eighteen 
Provinces  is  estimated  by  McCulloch  at  1,348,870  sq.  m.,  but 
if  the  full  area  of  the  provinces  of  Kansuh  and  ChihU  be  included, 
this  sum  is  not  large  enough;  the  usual  estimate  is  1,297,999 
sq.  m. ;  Malte  Brun  reckons  it  at  1,482,091  sq.  m. ;  but  the 
ciitire  dimensions  of  the  Eighteen  Provinces,  as  the  Chinoso 
define  them,  cannot  be  much  under  2,000,000  sq.  m.,  the  excess 
lying  in  the  extension  of  the  two  mentioned  above.  This  pnii, 
consequently,  is  rather  more  than  two-fiflhs  of  the  area  of  tht» 
whole  empire. 

The  old  limits  are,  however,  more  natural,  and  being  letter 
known  may  still  be  retained.  They  give  nearly  a  square  form 
to  the  provinces,  the  length  from  north  to  south  being  1474  mile.*-:, 
and  the  breadth  1355  miles ;  but  the  diagonal  line  from  tho 
north-east  comer  to  Yunnan  is  1669  miles,  and  that  from  Amoy 
to  the  north-western  part  of  Kansuh  is  1557  miles.  The  coast- 
line from  Haitian  to  Liautung  is  more  than  2500  miles,  and  the 
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line  of  land  frontier  4400  miles.  Thus  China  Proper  is  about 
seven  times  the  size  of  France,  and  fifteen  limes  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  it  is  nearly  half  as  large  as  all  Europe,  which 
is  3,650,000  sq.  m.  The  area  of  China  Proper  is,  however, 
nearer  that  of  the  twenty-eight  states  of  the  American  Union, 
which  is  reckoned  to  be  1,265,000  sq.  m.,  the  superficies  of 
Texas  boiiifr  about  t!ic  same  as  those  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  com- 
bined, or  320,000  sq.  m.  The  geographical  position  of  the  two 
countries  on  the  western  borders  of  the  two  great  oceans  is 
another  point  of  likeness,  which  involves  considerable  similarity 
in  climate  ;  there  is  moreover  a  further  resemblance  between  the 
sisBe  of  the  provinces  in  China  and  those  of  the  newer  states. 

Before  proceeding  to  define  the  three  great  basins  into  which 
China  may  be  divided,  it  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  whole 
subject  to  speak  of  the  mountain  ranges  which,  lie  within,  and 
those  which  define  the  limits  of  the  wiiole  empire.  The  latter 
in  themselves  form  almost  an  entire  wall  around  the  em|»re, 
inclosing  and  defining  it ;  the  principal  exceptions  being  the  west- 
ern boundaries  of  Yunnan,  and  the  border  between  Ili  and  the 
Kirghis  stepp. 

Commencing  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Manchuria,  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Amour,  about  latitude  50^  N.,  are  the  first  sum- 
mits of  the  Altai  range,  which  during  its  long  course  of  2000  miles 

takes  several  names  ;  this  range  forms  the  northern  limit  of  the 
table  land  of  Central  Asia,  as  well  as  the  boundary  between 
China  and  Russia.  At  its  eastern  part,  the  range  is  called 
Yablonoi-Khrcbet  by  the  Russians,  and  the  Outer  Hing-an  by 
the  Chinese  ;  the  first  name  is  applierl  as  far  west  as  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Songari  witli  the  Amour,  beyond  which,  north-west 
as  far  as  lake  Baikal,  the  Russians  call  it  the  Daourian  mount- 
ains. The  distance  from  the  lake  to  the  ocean  is  about  000  miles. 
Beyond  lake  Baikal,  westward,  the  chain  is  called  the  Altai,  i.  e. 
Grolden  Mountains,  and  sometimes  Kin  «Aan,  meaning  the  same 
thing ;  and  as  far  as  the  Tshulyshman  river,  separates  into  two 
chains,  near  the  Selenga  river,  running  nearly  east  and  west. 
The  southern  one,  which  lies  mostly  in  Mongolia,  is  called  the 
Tangnu,  and  rises  to  a  much  higher  elevation  than  the  northern 
spur.  The  Tangnu  mountains  continue  under  that  name  in  the 
Chinese  maps  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  but  this  chain  pro* 
perly  joins  the  Tien  shan,  or  Celestial  mountains,  in  the  province 
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of  Cdxlo,  oontinoes  oo  until  it  agaia  unitM  with  the  Altai 
faj^t  Yl'S^ear  the  junctioa  of  the  Kirghts  stepp  with  China^ 
and  Rjissian  wiiere  the  range  ends.  The  length  of  the  whole 
diain  is  not  far  from  2500  miles,  and  except  near  the  Tshulysh- 
man  river,  does  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  rise  to  the  snow  line, 
except  in  detached  peaks.  The  average  elevation  is  suppose  d 
to  be  not  far  from  7000  feet,  and  most  of  it  lies  between  latitudes 
47^  and  52^  N.,  forming  the  longest  mountain  boundary  between 
any  two  countries.  '  . 

The  next  chain  is  the  Belur-tag,  Tartash  ling,  or  Onion 
mountains  {Tsimj^  Wig),  which  lies  in  the  south-west  of  Songaria, 
separatin<T  it  from  Badaksliun  ;  this  range  commences  about 
latitude  50^  N.,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Tien  shan,  and 
extends  southerly,  risinjr  to  a  great  height,  though  little  is  known 
of  it.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Tien  shan  and  the  Kwanlun  or  Koulkun  ;  or  rather,  both  this 
and  the  latt^  may  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  a  mountain 
knot  in  the  80«l|th-western  part  of  Turkestan  called  Pushtikhur, 
the  Belur.tag  opoiing  firom  its  northern  aide,  while  the  Kw^inlua 
or  Koulkun  range  issues  from  its  eastern  8ide>  and  extends 
across  the  middle  of  the  table  land  to  the  Azure  sea,  whei^  it 
diverges  into  two  branches.  This  mountain  knot  lies  betweeoi^ 
latitudes  86*»  and  N.,  and  longitudes  W  and  74<>  £.  Timi. 
Himalaya  range  proceeds  from  it  south-easterly,  along  the, south- 
ern frontier  ofTHiet,  till  it  breaks  up  near  the  headwaters  of  the  7 
'Sangtdz'ki^ff;,8fdiween>  and  other  rivers  between  Tibet,  Bur*, 
midi,  and  t|igM  vtbii8  nearly  completing  the  eircuit  of  the 
empire.  '  M  tf^&  wgiix  from  the  Yun  ling,  in  the  west  of  Yun- 
nan, in  the  countiy  of  the  Singphos  and  borders  of  Assam,  may 
also  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  boundary  line.  The 
coast  line  from  Corea,  north-easterly  to  nelr  the  mouth  of  the 
Amour,  is  likewise  girded  by  a  range  of  momitains,  called 
Sih  -  hi  h-tih  on  Chinese  maps. 

Within  the  confines  of  the  empire  are  four  large  chains,  some 

of  the  peaks  in  their  course  rising  to  stupendous  elevations,  but 

the  ridges  generally  falling  under  the  snow  line.    The  first  is 

the  Tien  shan  or  Celestial  mountains,  called  Tentikiri  by  the 

Mongols,  and  sometimes  erroneously  Alak  mouriuuns.  This 

chain  begins  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Belur-tag  in  40° 

N.,  or  more  properly  comes  in  from  the  w^st,  and  extends  from^ 
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west  to  east  between  longitudes  76®  and  90**      and  ^en41y 

along  the  22°  of  north  latitude,  dividing  llf  into  Songaria  aiul 
Turkestan,  or  Northern  i\ud  Southern  Circuits.  Its  western  por- 
tion  is  called  Muz-tag ;  and  |Iie  Muz-daban,  about  longitude  79** 
E.,  between  Gouldja  and  Oksu,.  is  where  the  road  from  north  to 
south  runs  across,  leading  over  a  high  glacier  above  the  snow 
line.  East  of  this  occurs  a  mass  of  peaks  among  the  highest 
in  Central  Asia,  called  Bogdo-ula  ;  and  at  the  eastern  end,  as  it 
declines  to  the  desert,  are  traces  of  volcanic  action,  but  no  active 
volcaiiops  are  now  known.  The  volcano  of  Pi  shan  is  between 
the  glacier  and  the  Bogdo-ula  ;  it  is  the  only  one  known  in  conti- 
nental  China.  The  Celestial  mountains  end  abruptly  at  their 
eastern  point,  where  the  ridge  meets  the  desert,  not  far  from  the 
meridian  of  Barkoul  in  Kansuh,  though  Humboldt  considers  the 
hills  in  Mongolia  a  continuation  of  the  range  eastward,  as  far  as 
the  Inner  Hing-an.  The  space  between  the  Altai  and  Tien  shan 
is  very  much  broken'  up  by  mountainous  spurs,  which  may  be 
oon||dered  as  connecting  links  of  them  both,  though  nothing  like 
a  regular  c^ain  exists.  The  western  prolongation  of  the  Tien 
shan,  under  the  name  of  the  Muz-tag,  extends  firom  the  hi^  pass 
only  as  &r  as  the  junction  of  the  Belur-tag,  beyond  which,  and 
out  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  it  continues  nearly  west,  south  of 
the  river  Sihon  towards  Kodjend,  under  the  names  of  Ak-tag 
and  Asferah*tagf  this  part  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

Nearly  paridlel  with  the  Celestial  mountains  in  part  of  its 
course  is  the  Nm  Shany  KwSniun  or  Koulkun  range  of  moun- 
tains, of  which  less  is  known  than  of  the  other  three  great  systems. 
The  Koulkun  starts  from  the  Pushlikhur  knot  in  latitude  36°  N.,  ' 
and  runs  along  easterly  in  nearly  that  parallel  througli  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  table  land,  dividing  Tibet  from  the  desert  of  Grobi 
in  part  of  its  course.  About  the  middle  of  its  extent,  not  far  from 
longitude  92*^  E.,  it  divides  into  two  ranges  ;  one  of  these  declines 
to  the  south-east  through  Koko-nor  and  Sz'chuen,  under  the  name 
of  the  Bayan-kara  mountains  or  Siueh  ling  (i.  e.  Snow  moun- 
tains),  and  unites  with  the  Yun  ling  (i.  e.  Cloudy  mountains), 
about  latitude  33=^  N.  The  other  branch  bends  northerly  not  far 
from  the  source  of  the  Yellow  river,  and  under  the  names  of 
Kihlierf  shan  or  Nan  shan,  In  shan,  and  Ala  shan,  passes  through 
Kansuh  and  Shensi  to  join  the  Inner  Hing*an,  not  far  from  the 
gts»i  bend  of  the  Yellow  river.   Some  pen  on  of  the  country 
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•"between  the  extremities  of  thes6  two 'ranges  is  less  elevated,  but 
*  no  plains  occur,  though  the  northern  parts  of  Kansuh,  where  the 
Great  Wall  runs,  are  rugged  and  not  very  fertile.  The  large 
tract  between  the  Tien  shan  and  Koulkun  is  mostly  occupied  by 
the  desert  of  Grobi,  but  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  former 
many  large  towns  are  foundf,  and  agricultural  labors  are  well 
repaid.  The  mineral  treasures  of  the  Koulkun  are  'probably 
great,  judging  from  the  many  precious  stones  brought  from  there, 
and  this  desolate  region  is  the  favorite  locality  for  the  monsters, 
fairies,  genii,  and  other  beings  of  Chinese  legendary  lore. 

The  region  of  Koko-nor  is  exceedingly  rough,  forming  a  moun- 
tain knot,  like  Pushtikhur,  some  of  the  peaks  of  it  rising  far  above 
the  snow  line.  From  near  the  Iieadwaters  of  the  Yellow  river, 
there  are  four  small  ridges  running  south-easterly,  which  con- 
verge so  near  each  other  at  the  confines  of  Burmah  and  Yun- 
nan, that  they  are  not  more  tlian  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth. 
The  Yun  ling  constitutes  the  western  frontier  of  Sz'chuen,  and 
going  south-cast  into  Yunnan,  thence  turns  eastward,  under  the 
names  of  Nan  ling,  Mei  ling,  Wu-i  shan,  and  other  local  terms, 
passing  through  Kweichau,  Hunan,  and  dividing  Kwangtung  and 
Fuhkien  from  Kianijsi  and  Chehkiang,  bends  north-east  till  it 
reaches  the  sea  opposite  Chusan.  One  or  two  spurs  branch  off 
north  from  this  range  through  Hunan  and  Kiangsi,  as  far  as  the 
Yangtsz'  kiang,  but  they  are  all  of  moderate  elevation,  covered 
with  forests,  and  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  descent  from  the 
Siueh  ling  or  Bayan-kara  mountains,  and  the  western  part  of  the 
Yun  ling,  to  the  Pacific,  is  very  gradual,  and  few  peaks  which  rise 
above  tlie  snow  line  are  known  to  occur  within  the  provinces. 

Another  less  extensive  ridge  branches  off  nearly  due  east  from 
the  Bayan-kara  mountains  in  Koko-nor,  and  forms  a  moderately 
high  range  of  mountains  between  the  Yellow  river  and  Yangtsz* 
kianc:  as  far  as  longitude  11*2°  E.,  on  the  western  borders  of 
Nganhwui ;  this  range  is  called  Ko-tsing  shan,  and  Peh  ling  (i.  e. 
Northern  mountains),  on  European  maps.  These  two  chains,  viz. 
the  Yun  ling  with  its  continuation  of  the  Mei  ling  and  the  Peh 
ling,  with  their  numerous  offsets,  render  the  whole  of  the  western 
part  of  China  very  uneven,  and  the  people  there  are  more  hardy 
^d  less  polished  than  their  countrymen  in  the  Great  Plain. 
*  On  the  east  of  Mongolia,  and  commencing  near  the  bend  of 
the  Yellow  river,  or  rsttlier  forming  a  continuation  of  the  range 
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inShansf,  is  the  Inner  Hing-an  ling  orSialkoi,  called  also  Soyorti,' 
which  runs  north-cast  on  the  west  side  of  the  basin  of  the  A  mour, 
till  it  reaches  the  Outer  Hing-an  or  Yablonoi-Krebet,  in  latitude 
56°  N.  The  sides  of  the  ridge  towards  the  desert  are  nearly 
naked,  but  the  eastern  acclivities  ?ire  well  wooded  and  fertile. 
Another  ridge  commences  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amour,  and 
runs  along  south-westerly  very  near  the  coast  till  it  terminates  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Corean  peninsula  ;  it  is  ccflled  the  Sih-hih-tih. 
At  its  entrance  into  Corea,  a  spur  strikes  off  westward  through 
Shingking,  called  Kolmin-shanguin  alin  by  the  Manchus,  and 
Chang-peh  shan  (i.  e.  Long  White  mountains),  by  the  Chinese. 
Between  the  Sialkoi  and  Sih-hih-tih  are  two  smaller  ridges  defin- 
ing the  basin  of  the  Nonni  river  on  the  east  and  west.  Little  is 
known  of  the  elevation  of  these  chains,  and  some  of  them  have 
never  been  described  by  European  travellers. 

The  fourth  system  of  mountains  is  the  Himalaya,  which  bounds 
Tibet  on  the  south,  while  the  Kwanlun  defines  it  on  the  north. 
The  ancient  country  of  Tangout  occupies  the  present  residency 
of  Koko-nor,  and  is  not  included  within  the  limits  of  Tibet.  A 
small  range  runs  through  it  from  west  to  east,  connected  with  the 
Himalaya  by  a  high  table  land,  which  surrounds  the  lakes  Man- 
asa-rowa  and  Ravan-hrad,  and  near  or  in  which  are  the  sources 
of  the  Indus,  Ganges,  and  Yaru-tsangbu.  This  range  is  called 
Gang-dis-ri  and  Zang,  and  also  Kailasa  in  Dr.  Buchanan's  map, 
and  its  eastern  end  is  separated  from  the  Yun  ling  by  the  noiTow 
valley  of  the  Yangtsz'  kiang,  which  here  flows  from  north  to 
south ;  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  this  range,  but  most  of  the 
peaks  are  probably  above  the  snow  line.  The  country  north  of 
the  Gang-dis-ri  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  spur  which  ex- 
t'^nds  in  a  north-west  direction  as  far  as  the  Koulkun,  called  the 
Ivarakorum  mountains.  On  the  western  side  of  this  range  lies 
the  spacious  country  of  Ladak,  drained  by  one  of  the  largest 
branches  of  the  Indus ;  and  although  included  in  the  imperial 
domains  on  Chinese  maps,  yet  now  sends  no  tribute  to  his  ma- 
jesty. The  Karakorum  mountains  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  empire ;  Chinese  geogra- 
phers regard  them  as  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Tsung  ling. 
That  part  of  Tibet  lying  east  of  them  is  called  Katshe,  and  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  plains  of  greater  or  less  extent,  but  of 
whose  productions,  topography,  and  people,  very  little  is  certainly 


known.  The  regions  lying  west  of  the  Karakorum  mountains 
have  been  visited  by  many  travellers,  and  frequently  described. 

This  outline  of  the  mountain  chains  around  and  within  the 
Chinese  Empire,  describes  their  principal  features  sutBciontly  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  country.  The  proportion 
which  is  either  mountainous  or  hilly  is  lunu  ly  four-fifths  of  the 
empire  (if  the  vast  desert  of  Gobi  be  left  out  of  the  estimate), 
and  most  of  it  will  repay  the  husbandman,  some  parts  of  the  Iiiliy 
region  in  the  provinces  being  among  the  roost  populous  and  fertile 
districts.  * 

Between  the  Celestial  mountains  and  the  Kwanlun  range  on 
the  south-west,  and  reaching  to  the  Slalkoi  on  the  north-east,  in 
an  oblique  direction,  lies  the  jgreat  desert  of  Gobi  or  Sha-moh, 
both  words  signifying  desert  or  sandif  tea.  The  entire  length  of 
fliis  waste  is  more  than  1800  miles,  but  if  its  limits  are  extended 
to  the  Belur-tag  and  the  Sialkoi,  at  its  western  and  eastern  ex- 
tremity, it  will  reach  2200  miles ;  the  average  breadth  is  be- 
tween 850  and  400  miles,  subject  however  to  great  variations. 
The  area  within  the  mountain  ranges  which  define  it  is  about 
1,200,000  square  miles,  and  few  of  the  streams  occurring  in  it 
find  their  way  to  the  ocean.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  not  a 
desert,  though  no  part  of  it  can  lay  claim  to  more  than  oompara- 
tive  fertility  ;  and  the  great  altitude  of  most  portions  seems  to  be 
as  much  the  cause  of  its  sterility  as  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

The  western  portions  of  Gobi,  lying  east  of  the  Tsung  ling 
and  north  of  the  Koulkun,  between  long.  72°  and  0(3^  E.,  and 
in  lat.  36°  and  37°  N.,  is  about  1200  miles  in  length,  and  be- 
tween  300  and  400  across.  Along  the  southern  side  of  the  Ce- 
lestial mountains  extends  a  strip  of  arable  land  from  50  to  80 
miles  in  width,  producing  grain,  pasturage,  cotton,  and  other 
things,  and  in  which  lie  nearly  all  the  Mohammedan  cities  and 
forts  of  the  Nan  Lu  or  Southern  Circuit,  as  Kashgar,  Oksu, 
Ilami,  andotliers.  Tlie  Tarim  or  Yarkand  river  and  its  branches 
flows  westward  into  Lop  nor,  through  tlie  best  part  of  this  tract, 
from  72°  to  86^  E. ;  and  along  the  bonks  of  the  Koten  river,  a 
road  runs  from  Yarkand  to  that  city,  and  thence  to  H'4a8sa ; 
here  the  desert  is  comparatively  narrow.  This  part  is  called 
JJan  haij  or  Mirage  sea,  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  desert  of  Lop  nor.  The  remainder  of  this  region  is  an 
almost  unmitigated  waste,  and  north  of  Koko-nor  assumes  its 
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most  terrific  appearance,  being  covered  with  dazzling  stones,  and 
•  rendered  insutferably  hot  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
these  and  numerous  mountains  of  sand,  which  are  said  to  move  like 
waves  of  the  sea.  One  Chinese  author  says,  "  There  is  neither 
water,  herb,  man,  nor  smoke  ; — if  there  is  no  smoke,  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing."  The  limits  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
Desert  are  not  easily  defined,  for  near  the  base  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  streams  and  vegetation  are  usually  found. 

Near  tbe  meridian  of  Hami,  long.  96°  E.,  the  desert  is  nar- 
rowed  to  about  l&O  miles,  and  this  portion  is  also  less  level, 
more  stony,  and  possesses  some  tracts  afibrding  pasturage.  The 
road  from  KiayU  kwan  to  Hami  runs  across  this  narrow  part,  and 
travellers  find  water  at  various  places  in  their  route.  It  in  fact 
divides  Gobi  into  two  parts,  the  desert  of  Lop  nor  and  the  Ta 
Gobi,  the  former  being  about  4600  feet  elevation,  and  tlie  eastetn 
not  usually  rising  as  high  as  4000  feet.  The  province  of  Kan* 
suh  has  been  extended  quite  across  thi^  tract  to  the  feot  of  the 
Tien  shan. 

The  eastern  part  of  it  or  Great  Gobi  stretches  from  the  east* 
em  declivity  of  the  Celestial  mountains,  in  long.  96<^  to  l^O^' 
B.,  and  about  lat.  40^  N.,  as  far  as  the  Inner  Hing-an  ;  and  its 

width  between  the  Altai  and  the  In  shan  range  varies  from  500 
to  700  miles.  Through  the  middle  of  this  tract  extends  the  de- 
pressed valley  properly  called  Sha-moh  (i.  e.  Sandy  floats),  from 
150  to  200  miles  across,  and  whose  lowest  depression  is  from 
2600  to  .3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Sand  almost  entirely  covers 
the  surface  of  this  valley,  generally  level,  but  sometimes  rising 
into  low  hills.  Such  vegetation  as  occurs  is  scanty  and  stunted, 
atforiiing  indifferent  pasture,  and  the  water  in  the  numerous  small 
streams  and  lakes  is  brackish  and  unpotable.  North  and  south 
of  the  Sha-moh,  the  surface  is  gravelly  and  sometimes  rocky,  the 
vegetation  more  vigorous,  and  in  many  places  aflc^rds  good  pas- 
turages for  the  herds  of  the  Kalkas  tribes.  In  those  portions 
bordering  on  or  included  in  Chihli  province,  among  the  Tsak- 
hars,  agricultural  labors  are  repaid,  and  millet,  wheat,  and  barley 
are  produced,  though  not  to  a  great  extent.  Trees  are  met  with 
on  the  water  courses,  but  they  do  not  form  forests.  There  are 
DO  large  inland  streams  in  the  part  of  Gobi  north  of  China,  but 
on  its  north-eastern  borders  are  some  laige  tributaries  of  the 
Amour.  On  the  south  of  the  Sialkoi  range,  the  desert  landt 
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^reach  nearly  to  the  Chang-peh  shan  north  of  Liautung,  about 

five  degrees  beyond  those  mountains.    Tiic  general  features  of  • 
this  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  are  less  forbidding  than  Sahara, 
but  more  so  than  the  stepps  of  Siberia  or  the  pampas  of  Buenos 
Ay  res. 

The  rivers  of  China  are  her  glory,  and  no  country  can  com- 
pare with  her  for  natural  facilities  of  inland  navigation,  and  the 
people  themselves  consider  that  portion  of  geography  relating  to 
their  rivers  as  the  most  interesting,  and  give  it  the  greatest  atten- 
tion.  The  four  largest  rivers  in  the  empire  are  the  Yellow 
river,  the  Yangtsz'  kiang,  the  Hehlung  kiang  or  Amour,  and 
the  Tarim  or  Yarkand ;  the  Yaru-tsangbu  also  runs  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  within  its  Bbrders.  Of  these  magnificent  streams, 
the  Yellow  river  is  the  most  celebrated,  tiipugh  the  Yungtsz' 
kiang  is  the  largest  and  most  useful. 

The  Hwang  AO)  or  Y^ellow  river,  rises  in  the  Singsuh  hai  or 
Hotun  nor  (1.  e.  sea  of  Constellations),  a  marshy  plain  lying 
between  the  Bayan-kara  and  Kwanlun  mountains,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  springs  or  lakelets  unite  in  two.  laiger  ones 
called  Ala  nor,  in  latitude  Sd}*'  N.,  and  about  longitude  96®  Sr« 
Its  course  is  so  crooked  afier  it  leaves  Ala  nor,  that  it  turns  fing 
south  80  miles,  then  east  160,  then  nearly  west  about  120,  wind* 
ing  about  the  gorges  of  the  KwSnlun ;  and  lastly  flows  north-east 
and  east  to  Lanchau  fu  in  Kansuh,  having  gone  about  700  miles 
in  its  devious  line.  Fiom  Lanchau  fu,  it  turns  noi:thward  along 
the  Great  Wall  for  430  miles,  till  it  is  bent  eastward  b^  the  m 
shan,  on  tihe  edge  of  the  table  land,  and  incloses  the  cotmtry  of 
the  brtous  Mongols  within  this  great  bend.  A  spur  of  the  Fi^ 
ling  deflects  it  south,  about  longitude  110**  E.,  between  Shikil 
and  Shensi  for  about  500  miles  till  it  enters  the  Great  Plain,  hav- 
ing run  1130  miles  from  Lanchau  fu.  In  this  part  of  its  course 
it  beconies  tinged  with  the  oluy  which  imparts  both  color  and 
name  to  it ;  at  the  northern  bend  it  separates  in  several  small 
lakes  and  branches,  and  during  this  part  of  its  course,  for  more 
than  500  miles,  receives  not  a  single  stream  of  any  size,  while 
it  is  still  so  large  and  rapid  in  Shansi  as  to  demand  great  pre- 
cautions when  crossing  it  by  boats.  At  the  south-western  comer 
of  Shansi,  the  Yellow  river  receives  its  largest  tributary,  the  river 
Wei,  which  comes  in  from  the  westward  after  a  course  of  400 
miles|,  and  is  n^^jce  available,  so  iar  as  means  of  navigation  are  mw 
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had  among  the  Chinefle,  than  the  whole  of  its  mighty  competitor.  ^ 

From  this  angular  turn,  the  main  stream  flows  on  eastward  about 
650  miles,  in  some  parts  of  llonan  above  the  plain  on  its  sides, - 
and  finally  disembogues  itself  in  solitude  about  kuiuide  34°,—  , 
bearing  the  character  of  a  mighty,  impracticable,  turbid,  furious  / 
stream  throughout  most  of  its  lonjr  route.    The  area  of  its  basin  < 
is  estimated  at  700,000  sq.  m.,  and  although  its  source  is  only 
1290  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  mouth,  its  numerous  windings 
prolong  its  course  to  nearly  double  that  distance.    It  is  but  little  ; 
used  by  the  Chinese  for  navigation,  and  the  cities  on  its  banks 
are  in  constant  jeopardy  of  being  submerged.    Foreign  skill  and 
science  are  necessary  to  teach  the  people  how  to  restrain  its  fury, 
and  western  steamers  alone  can  stem  its  impetuous  current,  anc^ 
make  it  a  channel  for  oonunerce.   In  its  progressy  the  Yellow-^  ^ 
river  receives  fewer  important  tributaries  than  any  other  large 
river  in  the  world,  except  the  Nile.    Tlie  principal  are  the' Wei 
and  Lu  in  Shensf,  and  the  F&n  in  Shans(,  and  the  watqrs  pf^. 
lake  Hungtsih  in  Kiangsu.  i  t  fcv 

Far  more  tranquil  and  useful  is  its  rival,  the  Yangtsz'  hian^  . 
(i.  e.  Son  of  the  Ocean),  called  also  simply  Kiang  or  Ta  ktangn 
the  River,  or  Great  river ;  it  is  often  erroneously  named  on  west^ 
em  maps,  <<Kyang  Eu,"  which  merely  means  "mouth  of  the, 
river."   The  sources  of  the  Kiang  are  not  well  known,  partly^y 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  which  of  its  numerous,, 
branches  is  the  principal.   So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  three 
small^ifteams  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Bayan-kara,  in 
the  meridian  of  Tengkiri  nor  in  Tibet,  longitude  89°  E.,  and 
about  200  miles  west  of  the  Singsuh  hai,  unite  to  form  the  Murus- 
ussu  (in  Chinese,  Muhlusu),  wliich  is  soon  after  joined  by  tiiree 
other  streams,  all  of  whicli  may  be  considered  its  headwaters.  ^ 
There  is  no  authentic  account  of  its  course  from  this  union  till.^ 
it  joins  the  Yahlung  kiang  in  Yunnan,  a  distance  of  nearly  1300 
miles;  but  Chinese  maps  indicate  a  south-westerly  direction,^ 
through  the  gorges  of  the  Bayan-kara  and  Yun  ling,  till  it  bursts^, 
out  from  the  mountains  in  latitude  26°  N.,  where  it  turns  north-  • 
east.    During  much  of  this  distance  it  bears  the  name  of  the 
Po-lai-tsz*.     The  Yahlung  river  rises  very  near  the  Yellow 
river,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  Kiang  in  a  valley  further  east, 
flowing  upwards  of  600  miles  before  they  join.    Large  rafts  of . 
timber  are^^biiijl^^         these  streams,  £>r  sale  at  the  towns^ 
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Jurther  east,  but  no  boats  of  any  si^e  are  seen  on  them  before  '* 
they  leave  the  mountains.     The  town  of  Batang,  in  latitude  29^ 
N.,  is  the  first  large  place  on  the  river,  the  region  beyond  that 
being  almost  uninhabitable.    The  main  trunk  is  called  Kinsha 
kiang  (i.  e.  Golden-sand  River),  until  it  receives  th^  Yahlung 
kiang  in  the  southern  part  of  Sz'chuen,  which  the  Chinese 
there  regard  as  the  principal  stream  of  the  two ;  beyond  the 
junction,  the  united  river  is  called  Ta  kiang,  or  Great  rh^ti  hiM 
far  as  Wuchang  fu,  the  capital  of  Hupeb/idiei^^liA!l^'^td1I§^ 
known  name  of  Yangtsz*  kiang.   Its  general  course  from  this' 
point  is  easterly,  receiving  various  tributaries  on  both  shores,  and 
passing  through  several  lakes,  until  it  dischai^s  its  waters  at ' 
Tsungroing  island,  by  two  mouths,  in  latitude  82^  N.,  more  than". 
1850  miles  from  its  mouth  in  4  direct  line,  but  flowing  nearly 
8000  miles  in  air  its  windings. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  useful  of  all  the  tributaries  it 
receives  in  its  lower  course  is  the  Kan  kiang  in  Kiangsi,  which 
empties  through  the  Poyang  lake,  and  continues  the  transverse 
communication  across  tlie  provinces  from  north  to  south,  con- 
necting with  the  Grand  Canal.  The  Tungting  lake  receives 
two  large  rivers,  the  Siang  and  Yuen,  which  drain  the  northern 
sides  of  the  Nan  ling  in  Hunan.  Tliesn  are  on  the  south;  the 
Han  kiang  in  Hupcli,  and  the  Kialing  in  Sz'chuen,  are  the  main  : 
affluents  on  the  north,  contributing  the  drainings  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Peh  ling.  The  Grand  Canal  comes  in  at  Chinliiang 
fu,  and  from  thence  the  deep  channel  of  the  Son  of  the  Ocean, 
able  to  carry  the  largest  men-of-war  on  its  bosom,  finds  its  way 
to  the  Pacific.  Much  of  the  silt  brought  down  by  this  and  the  ^ 
Yellow  river  is  carried  across  to  the  Japanese  coast,  and  is  no 
doubt  gradually  filling  up  the  Yellow  sea.  No  two  rivers  caa 
be  more  unlike  in  their  general  features  than  these  two  mighty 
streams.  While  the 'Yellow  river  is  unsteady,  the  Yangtsz'  is 
uniform  and  deep  in  its  lower  course,  and  available  for  rafts 
from  Batang  ill  the  western  confines  of  Sz'chuen,  and  for  boats 
from  beyond  Tungchuen  fu  in  Yunnan,  more  than  1700  miles 
from  it^s  mouth.  Its  great  body  and  depth  afford  ample  room  for 
the  largest  ships  200  miles,  as  far  as  -Nanking,  and  probably 
scores  of  tniles  beyond  that  city,  where  in  some  places  no  bot*  < 
tom  could  be  found  at  twenty  fathoms,  and  ships  anchored  in  ten , 
fathoms  almost  among  the  rushes ;  while  the  banks  are  not  so  low 
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as  to  be  injured  or  overflown  to  any  great  extent  by  the  freshes.  . 
*  The  tides  are  perceptible  400  miles  to  Kiukiang  at  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Poyang  lake,  in  Kiangsi.  No  river  in  the  world 
exceeds  this  for  the  arrangement  of  its  subsidiary  streams,  which 
render  the^ whole  basin  accessible,  and  no  interruption  of  import- 
ance is  experienced  by  waterfalls.  The  basin  drained  by  the 
Yangtsz'  kiang  is  estimated  at  750»000  sq.  m.,  and  from  its 
almost  central  course,  and  the  number  of  provinces  through 
which  it  passes,  it  has  been  termed  the  Girdle  of  China ;  and  has 
given  rise,  among  the  people,  to  the  expressions  "  south  and  nortii 
of  the  river,"  and  **heyond  the  river,''  to  designate  those  living 
on  its  fiirdier  banks.* 

Besides  these  two  principal  rivers  and  their*  large  branches, 
numerous  others  empty  into  tiie  ocean  along  the  coast  from  Hai- 
nan  to  Sagalien,  three  of  which  are  some  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length,  draining  large  tracts  of  country,  and  afibrding  access  to 
many  populous  cities  and  districts.  The  third  basin  is  that  south 
of  the  Nan  ling  to  the  ocean,  and  is  drained  chiefly  by  the  Chu 
kiang,  though  its  form  is  much  less  regular  than  those  of  the 
Yellow  river  and  Yangtsz'  kianjj.  The  Chu  kiang,  like  most  of 
the  rivers  in  China,  has  many  names  during  its  course,  and  is 
formed  by  three  principal  branches,  respectively  called  East, 
North,  and  West  rivers,  according  to  the  quarter  from  whence 
they  come.  The  last  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  all  of  them  are 
navieable  most  of  their  distances.  Thev  all  disembogue  at  Can- 
ton,  and  drain  a  region  of  not  much  less  than  200,000  sq.  m., 
being  all  the  country  east  of  the  Yun  ling  and  south  of  the  Nan 
ling  ranges.  The  rivers  in  Yunnan,  for  the  most  part,  empty  into 
the  Saigon,  Meikom,  and  other  streams  in  Cochinchina. '  The 
Min  river,  which  flows  by  Fuhchau  fu,  the  Tsih,  upon  which 
Ningpo  lies,  the  Tsientang  leading  up  to  Hangchau  fu,  and  the 
Pei  ho^  or  White  river,  emptying  into  the  gulf  of  Pechele, 
are  the  most  considerable  among  diese  lesser  outlets  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  while  the  Liau  ho  and  Yahyuen  kiang,  discharging  into 
the  gulf  of  Liautung,  are  the  only  two  that  deserve  mention  in 
southern  Manchuria.  The  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
Chinese  coast  and  ihat*  of  the  United  Staties  is  very  striking, 

*  penny  Cyclopaedia,  Arts.  Yellow  River  and  Yang-tse  kiang.  Chinese 
Bepoiitoxy,  toI.  II.,  page  316. 
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resulting  from  the  difi&iBnt  diffeotion  of  the  inoimtaiii  chains  in 

the  interior. 

The  lakes  of  China  are  comparatively  few  nnd  small,  and  all 
in  the  provinces  of  any  size  lie  within  the  Plain,  nriid  are  con- 
nected  with  the  two  great  rivers.  The  largest  is  the  Tungting 
liu  in  .  Hunan,  about  220  miles  in  circumferenee,  which  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Slang  and  Yuen  rivers,  and  furnishes  an  im- 
portant  affluent  to  the  Yangtsz'  kiang.  This  lake  is  situated  in 
the  south-western  part  of  an  extensive  depression  in  Hupeb,  lying 
on  both  sides  of  this  river,  in  which  are  many  smaller  lakes  con- 
neoting  with  it,  the  wiu^e  area  being  about  200  miles  long  and 
60  brcMid.  About  320  miles  eastward,  lies  HA  Poyang  lake  in 
Eiangsi,  which  also  discharges  the  surplus  waters  of  the  basin 
of  the  Kan  kiang  into  the  Yangtsz'.  It  is  nearly  90  miles  long, 
and  about  20  in  breadth,  inclosing  within  its  bosom  many  beau- 
tiful and  populous  islets.*  The  scenery  around  this  lake  is  highly 
picturesque,  and  its  trade  and  fisheries  are  more  important  than 
those  of  the  Tungting  lake.  The  Yanglsz'  receives  the  waters 
of  several  other  lakes  as  it  approaches  the  ocean,  the  largest  of 
which  are  the  Great  lake  near  Suchau  fu,  and  the  Tsau  hu 
lying  on  the  northern  bank,  between  Nganking  fu  and  Nanking ; 
both  these  lakes  join  the  river  by  navirrable  streams,  and  the 
Ibrmer  is  connected  witli  the  ocean  by  more  than  one  channel. 

The  only  lake  of  any  size  connected  with  the  Yellow  river  is 
tj^ie^J^ngtsih  hu  in  Kiangsu,  situated  near  the  junction  of  that 
river  and  the  Grand  Canal,  into  which  it  discharges  the  drainings 
of/the  Hwai  river ;  it  is  more  remarkable  for  the  fleets  of  boats 
upon  it  than  fi)r  the  scenery  around  it.  Most  of  the  whole  coimtry 
between  the  ntbuths  of  the  two  rivers  is  so  marshy  and  fbll  of 
lakes,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  whole  was  once  an  enor- 
mous estuary  where  their  waters  joined,  or  else  that  their  deposits  . 
have  filled  up  a  laige  lake  which  once  occupied  this  tract,  leav* 
ing  only  a  mmiber  of  lesser  sheets.  Besides  these,  there  are 
.other  lakes  in^Chihli  and  Shantung,  and  one  or  two  of  consider- 
able extent  in  Yunnan ;  all  of  them  suppoit  an  aquatic  populiEu 
tion,  who  iNibsist  principally  on  the  fish  found  in  their  waters. 

The  laJ^est  lake  in  Manchuria  is  the  Hinkai  nor  in  Kirin,  near 
the  source  of  the  Osouri ;   the  two  lakes  lliirun  and  Pir,  in  the  • 
basin  of  the  Nonni  river,  give  their  name  to  Hurun-pir,  the 
western  district  of  Tsitsihar ;  but  of  the  extent  and  productions 
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of  these  sheets  of  water  there  is  little  known.  A  small  one  in 
Shingkinff  on  the  Chang-pih  shan  is  celebrated  among  the  Manchus 
from  its  connection  with  the  legend  concerning  the  celestial  ori- 
gin  of  the  present  reigning  family  : — Three  divine  females  were 
bathing  in  this  lake,  when  a  magpie  brought  the  3''0ungest  of  them 
a  fruit,  which  she  ate  and  became  the  mother  of  a  son,  the  ances- 
tor  of  the  reigning  Manchu  monarchs. 

The  regions  lying  on  the  north  and  south  of  Gobi  are  remark- 
able for  their  inland  salt  lakes»  none  of  them  kldividually  com- 
paring with  the  Aral  sea,  but  collectively  covering  a  much 
larger  extent,  and  most  of  them  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
streama  which  drain  their  own  isolated  basins.  The  peculiarities 
of  these  little  known  parts,  especially  the  depression  on  each  side 
of  the  Celestial  mountains,  are  such  as  to  render  them  among 
the  most  interesting  fields  for  geographical  lesearch  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  erelong  \A\ey  will  be  more  fully 
explored.  The  largest  one  in  Turkestan  is  Lop  nor,  stated  to  bo 
about  70  miles  long  and  30  wide ;  Bostang  nor,  north  of  it  about 
80  miles,  and  connecting  with  it,  is  nearly  as  large.  North  of  the 
Celestial  mountains,  the  lakes  arc  larger  and  more  numerous ; 
the  Dzaisang,  Kisil-bash  and  Issikul  are  the  most  important.  So 
far  as  is  known  all  these  lakes  are  salt,  and  it  would  be  an  inte- 
resting question  to  solve  by  their  examination  whether  any  in- 
closed slieet  of  water  receiving  a  river  necessarily  becomes  salt 
by  evaporation ;  no  region  could  afibrd  so  satisfactory  a  solution 
as  Songaria. 

The  whole  region  of  Koko-nor  is  a  country  of  lakes.  The 
Olinpr  and  Dzaring  are  among  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  river; 
and  the  Tsing  hai  or  Azure  sea,  better  known  as  Koko-nor,  gives  its 
name  to  the  province.  The  notion,  that  the  Azure  sea  is  the 
-  source  of  the  Yangtsz'  kiang,  was  the  origin  of  the  term  Blue  river, 
applied  to  that  stream.  The  Tengkiri  nor  in  Tibet  lies  to  the 
north  of  H'lassa,  and  is  one  of  the  lai^est  out  of  the  provinces ; 
in  its  neighborhood  are  numerous  small  lakes  exten^^  north- 
ward into  Koko-nor.  The  Palti  or  Yamorouk  is  shaped  like*  a 
ring,  the^sland  m  its  centre  occupying  nearly  the  whole  surface. 
Ulterior  Tibet  possesses  many  lakes  on  both  siitos  of  the  Gang-dis-ri 
range ;  the  Yik  and  Paha,  near  Gcbi,  are  tha  largest.  Tengkiri 
nor  is  the  largest  within  the  ficMieis  of  the  Chinese  empire. 


BOUNDABIBS  OV  THE  PSOYIMCES.         ff  SI 

The  Eighteen  Provinces  are  bounded  on  the  north-east  by 
Liautung  and  Inner  Mongolia  as  far  as  Kalgan  in  Chihlf ;  west 
of  this  mart,  the  Great  Wall  divides  the  northern  provinces  from 
.he  Mongolian  deserts  as  far  as  the  Kiayii  pass  in  Kansuh,  beyond 
which  the  desert  of  Gobi  lies  on  the  north  of  that  province.  On 
the  east,  lie  the  gulf  of  Pcchele  or  Peh  hai  (i.  e.  North  sea),  and 
the  Yellow  sea  or  Tung  hai  (i.  e.  Eastern  sea),  as  far  south  as 
the  channel  of  Formosa.  This  channel  and  the  China  sea  lie  on 
ike  south-east  and  south,  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Tongking  and  the 
confines  of  Annam.  The  south-east  is  bounded  by  portions  of 
Assam  and  Tibet,  but  nearly  the  whole  south-west  and  western 
frontiers  beyond  Yunnan  and  Se'chueOi  are  possessed  by  small 
tribes  of  uncWilised  people,  over  whom  neither  the  Chinese jDinr 
Burmese  have  much  reid  ccntrol.  Those  living  in  Koko-nor 
belong  to  the  Mongol  race,  and  that  province  botm|l|ftp*j8huen 
Kansuh  on  their  western  and  south-western  sides-  ' 

This  whole  ooontry  is  it  present  divided,pNBtQ,  elghte^  pro- 
vinces,  the  emperor  Kioriung  having  subdivj^  three  of  the 
largest,  which  are  usually  arranged  by^lh^  Chinese  in  the  follow, 
ing  order :  Chihli,  Shantung,  ShfiMr'aiid  Bonan,  on  the  north  ; 
Eiangsu,  Nganhwui,  Klangsi,  Caienkfang»  and  Fuhkien,  on  the 
east ;  Hupeh  and  Hunan,  in  the  centre ;  Shensi,  Kansuh,  and  * 
-Sz'chuen,  on  the  west ;  and  Kwangtung,  Kwangsl,  Yunnan,  and^ 
Kweichau,  on  the  south.    Of  these,  Kiangsu  and  Nganhwui  were^ 
formerly  united  under  the  name   of  Kiangnan ;    Hupeh  and 
Hunan  under  that  of  Hukwang  ;  and  Kansuh  once  luimed  part  ^{ 
of  Shensi,  but  has  since  been  detached  and  made  to  include  the 
region  across  the  desert  towards  Hami  and  the  confines  of  Son- 
garia.    The  island  of  Hainan  forms  one  department  in  the  pro-  %  ^ 
vincc  of  Kwangtung,  the  western  half  of  Formosa  a  department 
of  Fuhkien,  and  the  Chusan  archipelago  a  single  district  in  the 
department  of  Ningpo  in  Chehkiang. 

The  coast  of  China  is  lined  throughout  the  whole  extent,  from 
Hainan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtsz'  kiang,  with  multitudes  of 
islands  and  rooky  islets ;  from  that  point  northward  to  Liautung, 
the  shores  are  low,  and  the  coast  rendered  dangerous  to  vessels 
by  shoals.  The  western  shores  of  Corea  are  high  and  bold, 
guarded  with  numerous  grvMps  of  small  islands ;  but  from  the  ^ 
oalled  the  Regsj^Kfimw^  WBTi^^  weiti^ 
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around  the  shores  of  the  gulfs  ol'Liautung  and  Pechele,  dow:^  to 
the  promontory  of  Shantung,  the  coast  is  low  and  shallow  ;  a 
chain  of  islets  and  reefs  extends  across  the  gulf  from  the  ponin- 
sula  to  the  pronnontory.    Near  the  mouth  of  Pei  ho,  tlie  shores 
are  so  low  as  with  difficulty  to  be  distiii<^ui.shcd  fn^m  the  distant 
anchorage,  where  the  shallowness  of  the  water  oblirros  ships  to 
lie.    The  bay  of  Tungtsz'  kau,  on  the  west  of  the  peninsula,  j 
marks  the  termiiiatioii  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  so  distinct  and  high^  ' 
are  its  course  and  towers  to  be  seen  from  the  adi^^rage  15  mi%i  ; 
'off,  that  it  forms  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  guiSnie  of  ships. "^^^^ 
South  of  the  embouehure  of  the  Pei  bo,  extending  to  the  ex^ 
tremity  of  Shantung  pronxmtory » the  ooast  is  somdwhat  bolder^  iv? 
creasing  in  height  after  passing  the  Miautauisiandsi  though  neitfaeiP' 
si4^  of  the  j^E^ontory  presents  vpy  point  of  remarkable  eleratioiif  * 
cape  Mfujartiiey,  at  the  eastern  end,  is  a  oonspionous  bluff  whsii* 
approaching  it  from  sea.   From  this  oape-  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tsientang  near  Cfaapu,  a  distance  of  abont  400  miles/ the  coast 
is  for  the  most  part  low,  especially  between  the  mouths  -  of  the^ 
Tangtsz'  kiang  and  Yellow  river,  and  has  but  few  good  harbors. 
Owing  to  the  quicksands  in  the  regions  near  these  rivers,  the 
^  navigation  is  very  dangerous  to  native  junks,  and  by  no  means 
without  hazard  to  foreign  vessels.    South  of  Kitto  point  near 
vNingpo,  as  far  down  as  Hongkong,  the  shores  assume  a  much 
bolder  aspect,  and  numerous  small  bays  occur  among  the  islands 
affording  safe  refuf^e  for  vessels  plying  up  and  down  the  coast, 

*  wheil  the  tempests  and  currents  of  the  Formosa  channel  force 
them  to  seek  shelter.  The  aspect  of  the  shores  in  this  part  is 
uninviting  in  the  extreme,  consisting  prinoipally  of  a  sucoessioa 

^  of  cliffs  and  headlands  of  a  clayey  color,  and  giving  little  promise f 

of  the  iiighly  cultivated  country  beyond  them.    Tliis  bleak  | 
appearance  is  in  many  places  caused  by  the  rains  washing  thet- 
decomposed  soil  off  the  surfitce,  the  liock  being  granite  or  disin«»- 
tegrated  feldspar  and  quartz  with  little  adhesion,  so  that  the  loeswc 
soil  is  easily  canicd^-down  into  the  intervales.   Another  reason^ 
fe>  its  ufunvithBg^tt^peiiirftoei-is  owing  to  the- practice  of  the  in-:  j 
habitants  of  this  partF^-lbe^'.ixMi  of  annually  cutting  the  ootam^  * 
grasfr  0^ing  on  the  l^^^  ftiel^  and  after  the  0Yq>  is  gathered, 

^'setting  the  stubble  on  fire  in  ord^  to  manure  the  soil  for  the 
odming  year ;  this  fin  aad  ihii^te  of  the  Mil  together,  cook.^ 
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pletely  prevfiBt  any  large  growth  of  Ueea  or  shrubbery  upon  the 

hills. 

The  estuary  of  the  Pearl  river  from  tlie  liucca  Tigris 
down  to  the  Grand  Ladrones,  a  distance  of  70  miles,  and  from 
Hongkong  on  the  east  to  the  island  of  Tungku  on  the  west,  about 
100  miles,  is  interspersed  with  islands  of  greater  or  lesser  size. 
Proceeding  westward  from  the  neighborhood  of  Macao,  the  coast 
is  not  much  known  to  foreigners,  except  by  the  numerous  ship- 
Wifecks  in  one  part  and  another  of  it,  especially  on  the  shoals  aod 
reefs  lining  the  southern  shores  of  UainaD,  which  have  given  it*  ' 
a  melMcholy  notoriety.  In  its  general  aspeoty  this  part  of  the 
coast  resembles  that  between  Hongkong  and  Amoy .  The  narrow 
flfkrait  which  separates  Hainan  from  the  peninsula  of  Luichav, 
has  been  suppoaed  to  be  the  j^aoe  oalled  hy  Arabian  travellera 
m  the  9th  oentuxy,  the  Gates  of  China,  but  that  channel  was 
piobably  near  ih»  Chusan  avohipelago. 

In  this  rapid  surFey  of  the  ooasUUnay  only  the  principal  features 
faanre  bean  notieed.  The  Chosan-  archipiAago  off  the  coast  of 
Chehkiangt  does  not  properly  bel<HDg  to  the  Img  ehain  of  islands 
winch  borders  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  from  Behring's  strait 
to  the  Indian  archipelago  ;  it  is  rather  a  detached  group  form* 
ing  the  termination  of  the  mountain  chain  which  passes  through 
Chehkiang.  The  island  of  Formosa,  or  Taiwan,  forms  a  large 
link  in  that  chain,  connecting  the  islands  of  Japan  and  Lewchcw 
with  Lu<jonia.  Between  Formosa  and  the  coast,  lie  the  Pesca- 
dores or  Panghu  islands,  but  this  group  is  much  less  in  extent 
and  number  than  the  Chu?:an  islands,  and  the  harbors  are  few. 
The  whole  coast,  indeed,  has  comparatively  few  excellent  harbors, 
but  the  number  of  refuges  from  the  tempest  of  greater  or  less 
security  is  great,  and  most  of  them  are  easily  entered ;  the  in* 
terval  between  Chapu  and  the  promontory  of  Shantung,  and  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  gulf  of  Pechele,  present  fewer  of  thim  than 
the  other  parts.  The  recent  examinations  by  the  English  sur* 
Taying  ships,  under  the  coniin^d  of  captains  Collinson,  Kellett, 
and  others,  of  the  coast  between  Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  and  of 
the  Pesoadore  and  Chusan  avohipdagoes,  have  added  so  much 
to  prevloas  knowledge,  that  the  navigator  can  now  avail  himself 
of  all  the  havens.  The  Chinese  have  prepared  ituoeraries  of  all 
tfie  j^aoes,  headlands,  islands,  <Ssc.,  along  the  eolira  ^Hwst  Ar  the 
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use  of  junks,  but  they  do  not  afford  much  valuable  information, 
except  with  regard  to  the  names  of  positions.* 

The  first  objects  that  invite  attention  in  the  general  aspect  of 
China  are  the  great  plains  in  the  north-east,  and  the  three  longi- 
tudinal basins  into  which  the  country  is  divided  by  the  two  lead- 
ing mountain  chains.  The  three  great  rivers  which  drain  these 
basins  flow  through  them  very  irregularly,  but  by  means  of  their 
main  trunks  and  the  tributaries,  water  communication  is  easily 
kept  up,  not  only  from  west  to  east  along  the  great  courses,  but 
•  also  across  the  country.  These  natural  facilities  for  inland  na- 
vigation have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  people,  but  they  still 
need  the  aim  of  steam  to  assist  them  in  stemming  the  rapid  cur- 
rents of  some  of  their  rivers,  and  bringing  distant  places  into  more 
frequent  communication. 

The  whole  surface  of  China  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
the  mountainous  and  hilly  country,  and  the  Great  Plain.  The 
mountainous  country  comprehends  more  thgji  half  of  the  whole, 
lying  west  of  the  meridian  of  112°  or  114°  (nearly  that  of 
Canton),  quite  to  the  borders  of  Tibet.  The  hilly  portion  is  that 
south  of  the  Yangtsz'  kiang  and  east  of  this  meridian,  compris- 
ing the  provinces  of  Fuhkien,  Kiangsf,  Kwangtung,  and  parts  of 
Hunan  and  Hupeh.  The  Great  Plain  lies  in  the  north-east,  and 
^   forms  the  richest  part  of  the  empire. 

This  Plctin  extends  in  length  700  miles  from  the  Great  Wall 
>  north  of  Peking  to  the  confluence  of  the  river  Kan  with  the 
Yangtsz'  kiang  in  Kiangsf,  lat.  30°  N.  The  latter  river  may  be 
considered  as  its  southern  boundary  as  far  down  as  Nganking  fu, 
the  capital  of  Nganhwiu.  in  lat.  30°  27^  N.,  whence  to  the  sea  it 
is  formed  by  a  liqe  drawn  nearly  east  through  Hangchau  fu. 
The  western  boundary  may  be  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Kingchau  fu  in  Hupeh  (lat.  30°  36^),  nearly  duo  north  to  Hwai- 
king  H  on  the  Yellow  river,  and  thence  due  north  to  the  Great 
Wall  about  50  miles  north-west  of  Peking.  The  breadth  of  the 
Plain  varies.  North  of  lat.  35^^,  where  it  partly  extends  to  the 
Yellow  sea,  and  partly  borders  on  the  western  side  of  the  njoun- 
tains  in  Shantung  promontory,  its  width  varies  between  150  and 
250  miles ;  stating  the  average  at  200  miles,  this  portion  of  the 

•  Chinese  Repository,  vol.  V.,  p.  337;  vol.  X.  pp.  351,  371.  Chinw 
Commercial  Guide,  chap.  1. 
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plak  Mfvm  an  area  of  70,000  square  milet.   Between  34^  and 
9B^,  the  Plain  enlarges,  and  in  the  parallel  of  the  Yellow  river 
it  extends  more  than  300  miles  from  east  to  west ;  while  ftirther 
'      flODtb,  along  the  course  of  the  Yangtsz*  kiang,  it  reflohes  nearly 
400  miles  inland.   Estimating  the  mean  breadth  of  this  portion 
at  400  miles,  there  are  140,000  square  miles  ;  which,  with  the 
northern  part,  make  an  area  of  210,000  square  miles — a  surface 
seven  times  as  large  as  that  of  Lombardy,  and  about  the  same 
area  as  the  plain  of  Bengal  drained  by  the  Ganges.    The  north- 
ern portion  towards  the  Great  Wall  is  dry  and  sandy,  destitute 
of  trees,  but  producing  millet,  wheat,  and  vegetables  in  abun- 
dance;  that  lying  near  the  coast  in  Kiangsu,  south  of  lat.  35^ 
N.,  is  low  and  swampy,  covered  by  numerous  lakes,  and  inter- 
sected by  many  water  courses.    This  portion  of  the  plain  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  furnishes  large  quantities  of  silk,  tea,  cotton, 
grain,  and  tobacco,  for  the  oonsumption  of  other  provinces.  Pro- 
ceeding inland,  the  soil  becomes  more  firm,  and  produces  these 
articles  in  great  abundance.    The  eastern  portion  of  Ibe  Plain  is 
trayeraed  by  the  Grand  Canal,  which  not  only  serves  to  facilitate 
C9ommtinication,  but  also  to  drain  some  of  the  elevated  swampy 
portions.   Tiie  most  interesting  feature  of  this  Plain  is  the  enor- 
mous population  it  supports,  which  is,  according  to  the  census  of 
1812,  not  less  than  177  millions  of  human  betngs,  if  the  whole 
j   number  of  inhabitants  contained  in  the  six  provinces  which  lie 
.  wholly  or  partly  in  it  be  included }  making  it  by  far  the  most 
;  densely  settled  of-'^ny  part  of  the  world  of  the  same  abse,  and 
amounting  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  populatioa  of 
if  Europe.* 

The  public  works  of  China  are  probably  unequalled  in  any 
jj  land  or  by  any  people,  for  the  amount  of  human  labor  bestowed 
j,  ui>on  them ;  the  natural  aspect  of  the  country  has  been  mate- 
^  rially  changed  by  them  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  Great 
^  Wall  is  the  only  artificial  structure  which  would  arrest  attention 
jj  in  a  hasty  survey  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  But  their  use- 
fulness, or  the  science  exhibited  in  their  construction,  is  far  in- 
^  ferior  to  their  extent.  The  Great  Wall,  called  Wan-H  Chang 
^  (i,  e.  Mynad-aulo  Wall)  by  the  Chinese,  was  built  by  Tsin  Chi- 
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hwangtf  about  b.  c.  2*20,  in  order  to  protect  his  dominions  from 
the  incursions  of  the  northern  tribes.  It  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  solidity  of  its  original  nonstruction,  that  it  has  remained  so 
well  preserved  in  a  region  of  Irosts  and  moisture.  The  ships  of 
the  English  Expedition  visited  the  point  on  the  coast  of  Liautung, 
at  Shanhai  wei,  latitude  40""  4'  N.,  longitude  l^O""  2^  where 
it  commences  its  course,  and  which  is  described  as  ft  place  of 
considerable  trade  ;  the  gate  here  is  called  ShanhM  kwan  or  Hill- 
9ea  barrier.  Lord  Jocelyn  describes  it,  when  observed  from  the 
ships,  as  soaliog  the  preoipices  and  topping  the^raggy  hills  of  the 
country,  which  have  dong  this  Qoast  a  most  desolate  appearaaoe." 

It  runa  alo^  the  sbore-f(r  several  miles,  and  texminates  on  the 
'  beabh  near  a  long  reef«  its  coune  fiiom  this  point  is  west,  a  Utfle 
jiorthiffly,  along  the  old  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Chihl^  and 
then  in  Shansi,  till  it  strikes  the  Y^low  river»  in  latitude 89^  N., 
and  longitude  This  is  the  best  built  part,  and  contains 

the  most  important  gates,  where  garrisons  and  trading  marts  are 
established.    Within  the  province  of  Chihli  there  are  two  walls, 
inclosing  a  good  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Hang  ho  west  of  Peking  ; 
the  inner  one  was  built  by  one  of  the  emperors  of  the  Ming  dy- 
nasty.    From  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  Yellow  river  it  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  Sliensi,  till  it  touches  that  stream  again 
in  latitude  37°  N.,  inclosing  the  country  of  the  Ortous  Mongols. 
Its  direction  from  this  point  is  north-west  along  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Kansuh  to  its  termination  near  Kiayii  kwan,^  through  which 
the  great  road  passes  leading  across  CentrairAsia^  in  aboul  km* 
gitude  W  £.,  and  latitude  40''  N. 

From  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Wall  in  the  province  of 
Chihli,  extellding  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  is  a  ivoodea  stiook^ 
ade  or  palisade,  which  forms  the  bonndaiy  betweeo  Liaiiitiiiig  and 
Kirin,  and  has  been  often  takm  fiom  its  represeirtadon  on  as 
ft  'continuaiion  of  the  Ghneat  Wall.  It  was  erected  by  the-  Man. 
cbus,  and  garrisons  are  placed  9$.  the  twelve  gates  throqi^  which 
the  loads  pass  leading  from  Shingking  into  Mongolia. 

Hie  entife  length  of  the  Great  WaU,  indu&g  all  the  doiiWngs, 
is  estimated  by  McCuttoch  at  1250  miles.  The  coostruotion  of 
this  gigantic  woric  is  nmewliat  adapted  t5  the  na;ture  of  the 
country  it  traverses.  In  the  western  part  of  its  course,  it  is  less 
substantially  built  than  in  the  eastern,  being  in  some  places  merely 
a  mud  or  giravel  wall,        in  others  earth  cased  witfi  brick. 
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'  '  The  eastern  part  is  generally  composed  of  a  mound  of  earth  and 
pebbles,  faced  with  masonry,  supported  on  a  coping  of  stone,  the 
whole  being  about  25  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  15  feet  al  the 
top,  and  varying  from  15  to  30  feet  high  :  the  top  is  terraced 
with  tiles,  and  defended  by  a  slight  parapet,  the  thinness  of  which 
has  been  taken  as  proof  that  cannon  were  unknown  at  the  time 
it  was  erected.  There  are  brick  towers  upon  it  at  different  inter- 
vals, some  of  them  more  than  40  feet  high,  but  the  usual  height  is 
a  little  under  that  elevation.  They  are  not  built  upon  the  Wall, 
but  arc  independent  structures,  usually  about  forty  feet  square  at 
the  base,  diminishing  to  thirty  at  the  top  ;  at  particular  spots  tJie 
towers  are  of  two  stories,  when  they  are  nearly  fifty  feet  in  height.  * 

This  remarkable  structure  did,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree,  serve 
as  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  nomadic  tribes  near  it 
for  many  ages  after  its  erection,  though  it  is  plain  from  the  facts 
of  history  that  it  availed  but  little  against  the  attacks  of  their^ 
enterprising  chieftains.  At  present  it  is  simply  a  geographical 
boundary,  and,  except  at  the  passes,  notliing  is  done^to  keep  it  in 
repair ;  most  of  the  garrisons  are  located  at  these  points.  Be- 
yond the  Yellow  river  to  its  western  extremity,  the  Great  Wall, 

•  according  to  Gerbillon,  is  chiefly  a  mound  of  earth  or  gravel, 
about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  with  only  occasional  towers  of  brick, 
or  gateways  made  of  stone.  A  structure  of  this  sort,  in  such  a 
'climate,  must  of  course  soon  be  overgrown  with  trees  of  greater 
or  less  size,  but  none  of  those  who  mention  having  crossed  iU 
speak  of  this  circumstance,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  growth  of  plants  upon  it. 

The  other  gre'at  public  work  is  the  Grand  Canal,  or  Chah  ho 
(i.  e.  river  of  Flood-gates)  called  also  Yuti  ho  (i.  .e.  Transit 
river), — an  enterprise  which  reflects  far  more  credit  upon  the 
Mongol  monarch  who  devised  and  executed  it,  than  the  Great 
Wall  does  to  the  Chinese  conqueror  ;  and  if  the  time  in  which  it 
was  dug,  and  the  character,  of  the  princes  who  planned  it,  be 

♦^'considered,  few  works  can  be  mentioned  in  the  history  of  any 
country  more  creditable  and  useful.  By  means  of  its  connection 
with  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it,  an  almost  entire  water  com- 
munication across  the  country  fi'om  Peking  to  Canton  is  com- 
pleted ;  and,  through  the  two  great  rivers,  goods  and  peissengera 
can  pass  from  the  capital  to  nearly  every  large  town  in  their 
basins.  The  canal  properly  commences  at  Lintsing  chau  in  Shan- 
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*<^rl j||fl|pl|H■PP|H^SVen^  the  canahthiough  two 
stone  i^ieriVa  be^^^very  high  banks.  The  mounds  of  earth 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  were  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing repairs,  which,  to  judge  from  the  vestiges  of  inundation  on 
either  side,  could  not  be  infrequent.  The  canal  joins  the  Tu  ho 
which  we  had  just  quitted,  on  its  eastern  bank,  as  that  river 
flows  towards  the  Pei  ho.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  canal  is  the  comparative  clearness  of  its  waters,  when  con- 
trasted  with  that  of  the  two  rivers  on  which  we  had  hitherto  tra- 
velled ;  a  circumstance  reasonably  attributable  to  the  depositions 
occasioned  by  the  greater  stillness  of  its  contents.  The  course 
of  the  canal  at  this  point  was  evidently  in  the  bed  of  a  natural 
river,  as  miixht  be  perceived  from  its  winding  course,  and  the 
irregularitjt  and  inartificial  appearance  of  its  banks.'"  The  stone 
abutments  and  floodgates  are  £>r  the  purpose  of  regulating  its 
waters,  which  at  present  were  in  excess  and  flowing  out  of  it. 
As  we  proceeded  on  the  canal,  the  stone  floodgates  or  sluices  oc- 
curred at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  a  day,  sometimes  oftener,  ac- 
cording as  the  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  country  rendered 
them  necessary. 

As  we  advanced,  the  canal  in  some  parts  became  narrower^ 
and  the  banks  had  rather  more  of  an  artificial  appearance  than 
irhim  we  first  entered  it,  being  occasionally  pretty  high  ;  but 
•till  the  winding  course  led  to  the  inference,  thi^t  as  yet  the  canal 
was  for  the  most  part  only  a  natural  liver,  modified  and  regu- 
lated by  sluices  and  embankments.  The  distance  between  the 
stone  piers  in  some  of  the  floodgates  was  apparently  so  narrow  as 
only  just  to  admit  the  passage  of  our  largest  boats.  The  con- 
trivance for  arresting  the  course  of  the  water  through  them  was 
extremely  simple  ;  stout  boards,  with  ropes  fastened  to  each  end, 
were  let  down  edgewise  over  each  other  through  grooves  in  the 
stone  piers.    A  number  of  soldiers  and  workmen  always  attended 

*  This  is  snppoMd,  with  a  great  degNe  of  prdwbility,  to  havo  \mmk 
once  the  bed  of  the  Yellow  river,  or  of  one  of  its  months,  whoss  watsM 
found  their  way  north-eastward  through  the  marshes  new  bifimg  fll  in 
Honan.  Biot  has  written  a  meinoir  upon  the  aobjeot. 
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at  the  sluices,  and  the  danger  to  the  boats  was  diminished  by 
coils  of  rope  being  hung  down  at  the  sides  to  break  the  force  of 
blows.  The  slowness  of  our  progress,  which  for  the  last  week 
averaged  only  twenty  miles  a  day,  gave  us  abundant  leisure  to  ob- 
serve the  country  

"  We  now  began  to  make  better  progress  on  the  canal  than 
we  had  hitherto  done.  The  stream,  though  against  us,  was  not 
strong,  except  near  the  sluices,  where  it  was  confined.  In  the 
afternoon  we  stopped  at  Kai-ho  chin  (i.  e.  River-opening  mart), 
called,  perhaps,  because  the  canal  was  commenced  near  here. 
On  the  28th,  we  arrived  at  the  influx  of  th^  Yun  ho,  where  the 
stream  turned  in  our  favor,  and  flowed  to  the  southward,  being 
the  highest  point  of  the  canal,  and  a  place  of  some  note.  The 
Yun  ho  flows  into  the  canal  on  its  eastern  side  nearly  at  right 
angles,  and  a  part  of  its  waters  flow  north  and  part  south,  while 
a  strong  facing  of  stone  on  the  western  bank  sustains  the  force 
of  the  influx.  At  this  point  is  the  temple  of  the  Dragon  King, 
or  genius  of  the  watery  element,  who  is  supposed  to  have  the 
canal  in  his  special  keeping.  This  enterprise  of  leading  in  this 
river  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  Sung  Li,  who  lived  under 
Hungwu,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  about  1375.  In 
his  time,  a  part  of  the  canal  in  Shantung  became  so  impassable 
that  the  coasting  passage  by  sea  began  to  be  most  used.  This 
was  the  very  thing  the  canal  had  l>Sen  intended  to  prevent ; 
Sung  accordingly  adopted  the  plan  of  an  old  man  named  Plying, 
to  concentrate  the  waters  of  the  Yun  ho  and  neighboring  streams, 
and  bring  them  down  upon  the  canal  as  they  are  at  present. 
History  states  that  Sung  employed  300,000  men  to  carry  the 
plan  into  operation,  and  that  the  work  was  completed  in  seven 
months.  On  both  sides  of  us,  nearly  level  with  the  canal,  were 
extensive  swamps  with  a  shallow  covering  of  water,  planted  with 
the  Nelumbium  ;  they  were  occasionally  separated  by  naffow 
banks,  along  which  the  trackers  walked,  and  the  width  of  the 
canal  sometimes  did  not  exceed  25  yards.  On  reaching  the  part 
wliich  skirls  the  Tu-shan  lake,  the  left  bank  was  entirely  sub- 
merged, and  the  canal  confounded  with  the  lake.  All  within 
sight  was  swamp,  coldness,  and  desolation — in  fact,  a  vast  inland 
sea,  a3  many  of  the  large  boats  at  a  distance  were  hull  down. 
The  swamps  on  the  following  day  were  kept  out  of  sight  by  some 
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decent viiiag^  on  the  high  banks, wtfich  ftiia^rpe^Klni^fls^^^ 
lation,  assumed  in  some  places  the  aspect  of  hills.'- 

patt  of  our  joi^rney  on  the  first  of  October  lay  aidi^f!i^ 
portion  of  ^i^'^&nal  ^^t^re  J;he  banks,  particularly  to  the  right,^ 
were  elab^SS^'anH^'wnnighly  faced  with  stone ;  a  precaution^  ^ 
which  jseemed  to  imply  a  greater  than  ordinary  danger  frum^ 
inundations.   In  fact,  the  lakes  or  rather  floods  seemed  to  exten^,^ 
at  present  nearly  to  the  feet  of  the  mountains  which  lay  at  a  dkj% 
tance  on  our  left.    We  were  now  approaching  tlial  part  of  China  ^ 
which  is  exposed  to  the  disastrous  overflowings  of  the  Yellow  > 
river,  a  perpetual  source  of  wasteful  expenditure  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  peril  and  calamity  to  the  people  ;  it  well  deserves 
the  name  of  China's  Sorrow.    Wc  observed  the  repairs  of  the 
f  hanks  diligently  proceeding  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
proper  officer.    For  this  purpose  tliey  use  the  natural  soil  in 
combination  with  the  thick  stalks  of  the  gigantic  millet." 

The  Canal  crosses  the  Yellow  river  about  70  miles  from  its 
mouth,  or  rather  flows  into  it,  for  tlie  artificial  level  on  both  sides 
is  much  above  the  natural.  When  it  leaves  the  lakes  in  the 
southern  part  of  Shantung,  the  canal  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Hwang  ho  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  between.it 
and  the  New  Salt  river  for  a  good  part  of  this  distance.  The 
crossing  of  this  rapid  stream  is  a  matter  of  some  difeculty  if  the 
weather  be  boisterous,  but  when  Amherst's  embassy  passed,  the 
boats  struck  right  across  the  stream  without  observing  any  order, 
and  gained  the  opposite  bank,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, in  less  than  an  hour.  Barrow  says  the  boatmen  in  every 
barge  sacrificed  a  fowl  and  a  pig,  or  some  other  animals,  and 
daubed  the  blood  and  hair  upon  tiie  principal  parts  of  tiie  vessel  ; 
on  the  bow  was  placed  an  o!)lation  of  spirits,  oil,  salt,  rice,  meats, 
Arc,  and  when  the  boat  readied  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the 
captain  poured  the  cups  of  liquids  into  the  water,  while  a  man 
at  his  side  beat  a  gong  violently,  and  others  burned  a  quantity 
of  fire-crackers  tmd  gilt  paper.  On  safely  reaching  ^c  opposite 
bank,  the  Dragon  Km<x  wns  again  addressed  in  a  volley  of  cracks 
ers,  as  a  token  of  thanks  ibr  his  propitious  aid  ^  and  the  captain 
^fjjd  crew  feasted  on  the  ofTerings.  The  ceremonies  observed 
^lien.the  second  English  embassy  crossed  were  less  fermal. 
The  were  drifted  about  two  mil^L£»wn  the  river,  and  then 
■lowly  brought  up  against  the  current  lowd  spot  where  the  canel 
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entered.  This  opening  wis  a  sluice  nearly  a  hundred  yard» 
acrosSi  and  through  it  the  waters  rushed  into  the  river  like  a  mill 
race;  the  banks  were  constri^cted  of  ^Mt]9>  intermingled  and 
strengthened  with  straw  and  reeds  of  n^^^and  j^gopgly  bound 
with  cordage.  Numerous  biils  wer^  d|9lKred1ap^ie  banks  of 
the  river,  laden  with  the  stalks  ^'plants  ready  to  be  carried  to 
^every  part.  The  boats  are  dragged  through  and  up  the  sluice 
slose  to  the  bank  by  means  of  ropes  communicatuig  with  large 
J^wuadlasses  worked  on  the  bank,  which  safely,  thou^  slowly, 
bring  them  into  still  water.  Tins  was  not,  however,  the  canal, 
but  an  outlet  of  the  Hungtsih  lake,  which  emptied  itself  teth 
into  the  Hwang  ho  and  Canal .  The  entrance  of  the  southern  divi- 
sion  of  the  canal  is  further  south,  and  a  f^ood  deal  of  contrivance 
has  been  employed  in  constructing  tlic  embankments  and  rogu- 
lating  the  course  of  the  waters.  Artificial  basins  ha ve^ been  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  boats  can  securely 
anchor,  and  between  them  are  other  embankments  and  sluices 
similar  to  the  one  leading  into  the  river,  up  or  down  which  the 
boats  are  taken  by  ropes  worked  by  windlasses.  These  basins 
and  sluices  serve  the  same  purposes  as  locks  in  western  canals. 

The  distance  between  the  Hwang  ho  and  Yangtsz'  kl^ng  is 
about  00  miles,  and  the  canal  is  carried  through  the  whole  (ipaoe 
upcoi  a  niound  of  earth  kept  together  by  retaining  walls  of  stonoi 
and  not  less  than  twenty  feet  above  the  surrounding  country  in 
some  parts ;  this  sheet  of  water  is  about  200  feet  wide,  and  its 
current  about  three  miles  an  hour.  It  is,  however,  carried  g^e- 
rally  tkrovigh  the  lowest  levels,  and  serves  as  a  drain  to  latge 
tracts  of  marshy  country  north  of  the  Yellow  river.  South  of 
that  stream,  several  large  tbwns  stand  near  its  banks,  below 
theij^evel,  whose  safety  wholly  depends  upon  the  cai^  taken  of 
the  Danks  of  the  canal.  The  city  of  Hwai-ngan  fu,  and  td%n 
of  Pauying,  stand  below  and  near  its  banks  in  such  a  position  as 
to  cause  an  involuntary  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  destruction 
•  which  would  take  place  if"  the  banks  should  give  way.  The 
J  level  descends  from  these  towns  to  the  Ynngtsz'  kiang,  and  at 
Yangchau  fu  the  canal  is  much  below  the  houses  on  its  sides  ;  it 
also  connects  with  every  stream  or  lake  in  its  progress,  whose 
waters  can  be  led  into  it.  The  repair  of  the  embankments  annu- 
ally demands  vast  sums,  but  the  outlay  for  this  line  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  total  expenditures  for  this  purpose.    There  are  two 
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or  thrae  inlets  into  the  Yangtsz'  kiang,  where  the  canal  joins  \*5 
northem  bank,  but  Chinkiang  fu  on  tbo  southern  shore  is  regarded 
as  the  principal  defence  and  post  of  its  crossing.  The  canal 
lea768  die  river  east  of  that  city,  and  proceeds  south-easterly  to 
Sucbau  fu,  and  thence  southerly  on  the  eastern  side  of  lake  Tai, 
with  which  it  communicates,  to  Hangchau  in  Chehkiang.  This 
portion  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  of  the  whole 
line  ibr  the  rich  and  populous  cities  the  traveller  passes,  the  fer- 
tility and  high  cultivation  of  the  banks,  and  the  lively  aspect  the 
multitude  of  boats  gives  to  the  canal.  The  channel  between  the 
two  great  rivers  was  made  in  the  seventh  century  by  princes  of 
the  Tang  dynasty  ;  that  from  Lintsing  chau,  or  the  Yu  ho,  to 
the  Yellow  river,  was  dug  by  the  Mongols  in  the  thirteenth  cen* 
tury  ;  and  the  southern  part,  to  Hangchau  fu,  was  completed  by 
the  Chinese,  under  the  Ming  dynasty  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Its  entire  length  is  about  650  miles,  or  not  quite  twice  that  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  but  it  varies  in  its  breadth  and  depth  more  than  any 
European  canal. 

As  a  work  of  art,  compared  with  canals  now  existing  in  west- 
em  countries,  the  Transit  river  does  not  rank  high ;  but  even  at 
this  day  there  is  no  work  of  the  kind  in  Asia  which  can  compare 
with  it,  and  there  was  ncoie  in  the  world  equal  to  it  when  it  was 
first  put  in  full  operation.  It  passes  through  alluvial  soil  in  every 
part  of  its  coursey  and  the  chief  labor  was  expended  in  construct- 
ing embankments,  and  not  in  digging  a  deep  channel.  The 
junction  of  the  Yun  ho,  about  latitude  36°  N.,  was  probably 
taken  as  the  summit  level ;  from  this  pdnt  northward,  the  trench 
was  dug  through  fo  Lintsing  to  join  the  Yu  ho,  and  embankments 
thrown  up  from  the  same  place  sottthward  to  the  Yellow  river^ 
the  whde  being  a  line  of  two  hundred  miles.  In  some  places  the 
bed  is  cut  down  thirty,  forty,  and  even  seventy  feet,  but  it  passes 
fhxoogh  no  material  obstacle ;  the  banks  are  sometimes  twenty 
feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  and  a  hundred  thick.  The 
sluices  which  keep  the  necessary  level  are  of  rude  construction, 
and  tliick  planks,  sliding  in  grooves  formed  by  stone  buttresses, 
form  the  only  locks.  Still,  the  objects  intended  are  all  fully 
gained,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  means  certainly  does  not  derogate 
from  the  merit  and  execution  of  the  plan. 

There  are  some  other  canals  in  the  empire,  but  none  of  them 
at  all  equalling  this  in  importance  or  extent.   Kienlung  ooo- 
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structed  a  waste-weir  for  carrying  off  the  waters  of  the  Yellow 
river  of  about  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  by  cutting  a  canal 
from  Ifung  hien  in  Honan,  to  one  of  the  principal  aflluents  of 
lake  Hungtsih  ;  but  whether  it  is  now  in  good  repair,  or  has 
been  stopped  up,  is  not  known.  It  also  served  as  a  drain  for  the 
marshy  land  in  that  part  of  the  Plain.  In  the  vicinity  of  Canton, 
there  are  many  ditches  and  channels  cut  through  the  lowlands, 
which  serve  both  for  irrigation  and  navigation,  but  they  are  not 
worthy  the  name  of  canals  ;  similar  conveniences  exist  more  or 
less  in  all  parts  of  the  provinces. 

The  public  roads,  in  a  country  so  well  provided  with  naviga- 
ble streams,  are  of  minor  consequence,  but  these  media  of  travel 
have  by  no  means  been  neglected.  De  Guignes,  speaking  of 
them,  says,  "  I  have  travelled  near  600  leagues  by  land  in 
China,  and  have  found  many  good  roads,  most  of  them  wjde  and 
planted  with  trees  ;  they  are  not  usually  paved,  and  consequently 
in  rainy  weather  are  either  channelled  by  the  water  or  covered 
with  mud,  and  in  dry  weather  so  dusty  that  travellers  are  obliged 
to  wear  spectacles  to  protect  their  eyes.  In  Kwangtung,  trans- 
portation is  performed  almost  wholly  by  water,  the  only  roads 
being  across  the  lines  of  navigation.  The  pass  across  the  Mei 
ling  is  paved  or  filled  up  with  stones  ;  at  Kih-ngan  fu  in  Kiangsi, 
are  paved  roads  in  good  condition,  but  beyond  the  Yangtsz'  kiang, 
in  Nganhwui,  they  were  almost  impracticable,  but  became  better 
as  we  proceeded  northward,  and  in  many  places  had  trees  on 
both  sides.  Beyond  the  Hwang  ho  they  were  broader,  and  we 
saw  crowds  gf  travellers,  carts,  mules,  and  horses.  In  Shantung 
and  ChihU,  they  were  generally  broad  and  shaded,  and  very  dusty  ; 
this  is  no  doubt  disagreeable,  but  we  went  smoothly  over  these 
places,  while  in  the  villages  and  towns  we  were  miserably  jolted 
on  the  pavements.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  come 
af^er  me,  that  the  Chinese  will  not  pave  their  roads  before  they 
improve  their  carriages.  The  thoroughfares  about  Peking  are 
paved  with  slabs  of  stone,  and  kept  in  good  repair.  Those  near 
Hangchau,  and  the  great  road  leading  from  Chehkiang  into 
^Kiangsi,  are  all  in  good  condition.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
ns  is  the  case  with  most  things  in  China,  the  roads  are  not  well  re- 
paired, and  large  holes  are  frequently  allowed  to  remain  unfilled 
in  the  path,  to  the  great  danger  of  those  who  travel  by  night."* 

♦  Voyages  a  Peking,  vol.  II.,  cage  214,  * 

3#  . 
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Mountain  passes  have  been  cut  for  facilitating  the  tranedit  of - 
goods  and  people  over  the  high  ranges  in  many  parts  of  China. ; 
The  great  road  leading  from  Peking  south-west  tiirough  Shensf  -. 
and  Sz'chuen,  is  carried  across  the  Peh  ling  and  the  valley  of  the  • 
river  Hwai  by  a  mountain  road,     which,  for  the  difficulties  it  - 
presents,  and  the  art  and  labor  with  which  they  have  been  over- 
come, does  not  appear  to  be  inferior  to  the  road  over  the  Sim- 
plon."*    At  one  place  on  this  route,  called  Li-nai,  a  passage  has 
been  cut  through  the  rock,  and  steps  hewn  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountain  from  its  base  to  the  summit.    The  passage  across  the 
peak  being  only  wide  enough  for  one  sedan,  the  guards  are 
perched  in  little  houses  placed  on  poles  over  the  pass.    This  road 
was  in  ancient  times  the  path  to  the  metmpolis,  and  these  im- 
mense exoaTaticms  were  made  from  time  to  time^  by  difierent 
monarohs.  The  paaa  over  the  Blei  ling,  at  Nan>ngan»  is  a  work 
of  later  date,  and  so  axe  most  of  the  other  Toadiaoraaa  this  raDge» 
in  Fnldiiett  and  Kwangtung. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  perhaps  as  much  modlp 
fied  bj  labor  of  man  in  China  as  in  England  but  the  appearance 
of  a  landscape  in  Ibe  two  kingdoms  is  unlike.  IVIienaTer  water 
is  arailable,  canals  and  streams  are  dug,  or  led  upon  Ae  rice-- 
fields,  and  this  kind  of  grain  allows  few  or  no  trees  to  grow  in  the 
plats ;  such  fields  are  divided  by  raised  banks,  which  serve  for  ' 
pathways  across  the  marshy  inclosure,  and  assist  in  confining  the 
water  when  let  in  upon  the  growing  crop.  The  bounds  of  other 
fields  are  denoted  by  stones  or  other  landmarks  ;  and  the  entire 
absence  of  walls,  fences,  or  hedgerows,  makes  a  cultivated  plain 
appear  like  a  vast  garden,  in  which  the  plats  seem  to  be  mere 
beds. 

The  greatest  sameness  exists  in  all  the  cities.  A  stone  wall 
incloses  ail  towns  of  any  size,  and  the  suburbs  are  not  unfre* 
quently  larger  than  their  enceinte ;  most  of  the  streets  are  paved, 
and  the  sewers  run  under  the  slabs,  which  reach  across,  and> 
what  filth  is  not  in  them  is  generally  in  the  street,  as  they  oflen 
become  choked.  The  streets  are  not  usually  over  eight  feet 
^wide,  but  the  lowness  of  the  houses  makes  them  appear  less  like 
alleys  than  they  would  in  western  cities.  Tillages  have  a  pleaa» 
aot  appearance  at  a  distance,  usually  embowered  among  treast 

*  Pou^  Cyelo|MpdU,  Vol.  XX VU.,  page  666. 
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between  which  the  whitewashed  houses  look  prettily  ;  but  on 

entering  them,  one  is  disappointed  at  their  irregularity,  dirtiness,  '• 

and  general  decayed  look — for  a  Chinese  seldom  repairs  his  house 

before  it  is  dilapidated.    The  gardens  and  best  houses  are  mostly 

walled  in  from  sight,  while  the  precincts  of  temples  are  the  resort 

of  idlers,  beggars,  and  children,  with  a  proportion  of  pigs  and 

dogs. 

Elegance  or  ornament,  orderly  arrangement  or  grandeur  of 
design,  cleanliness,  or  comfort,  are  almost  unknown  in  Chinese 
houses,  cities,  or  gardens.  Commanding  or  agreeable  situations 
are  chosen  for  temples  and  pagodas,  which  are  not  only  the  abode 
of  priests  and  senseless  idols,  but  serve  for  inns,  theatres,  and 
other  purposes.  The  terrace  cultivation  sometimes  renders  the 
acclivities  of  hills  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree,  but  it  does  not 
often  impa«rt  a  distinguishing  feature  to  the  landscape.  A  lofty 
solitary  pagoda,  on  extensive  temple  shaded  by  trees  in  the  open- 
ing of  a  vale  or  on  a  hill  side,  or  boats  moving  in  every  direction 
through  narrow  creeks  or  on  broad  streams,  are  some  of  the 
peculiar  lineaments  of  Chinese  scenery.  No  imposing  mansions 
are  found  on  the  skirts  of  a  town,  for  the  people  huddle  together 
in  hamlets  and  villages  for  mutual  aid  and  security  ;  no  tapering 
spires  pointing  out  the  rural  church,  nor  towers,  pillars,  domes, 
or  steeples,  in  the  cities,  indicating  buildings  of  public  utility,  rise 
above  the  low  level  of  dun  tiled  roofs.  No  meadows  or  pastures, 
containing  herds  and  Bocks,  are  visible  from  the  hill-tops  in  China  ; 
nor  are  coaches,  steamers,  or  railroad  cars,  ever  observed  hurry- 
ing across  its  landscapes. 

The  condition  and  characteristics  of  the  various  families  of 
man  inhabiting  this  great  empire,  render  its  study  far  more 
interesting  than  anything  relating  to  its  physical  geography  or 
public  works.  The  Chinese  are  the  leading  family,  but  the 
Miautsz',  or  the  still  independent  aborigines  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, the  Manchus,  the  Mongols,  and  other  Tartar  tribes,  the 
Tibetans,  and  some  other  races  in  Hainan,  Kirin,  and  Formosa, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  sons  of  Han  are  indeed  a  remark- 
able race,  whether  regard  be  had  to  their  antiquity,  their  num-  ^ 
bers,  their  government,  or  their  literatuTre,  and  on  these  accounts 
deserve  the  study  and  respect  of  every  intelligent  student  of  man-  , 
kind  ;  while  their  unwearied  industry,  their  general  peaceable- 
ncss  and  good  humor,  and  their  attainments  in  domestic  order  and 
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meoliuiical  arts,  oOBrawnd  ttunn  to  die  nolioe  of  every  ooft  ii^ 
sees  in  these  points  of  character  fndioatioiis  &vorahle  to  tbe  per^ 

manence  of  Christian  institutions,  when  once  established. 

The  physical  traits  of  the  Chinese  race  may  be  described  as 
being  between  the  liglit  and  agile  Hindu,  and  the  muscular, 
fleshy  European  ;  their  form  is  well  built  and  symmetrical.  Their 
color  is  a  brunette  or  sickly  white,  rather  approaching  to  a  yel- 
lowish tint  than  to  a  florid,  but  this  yellow  hue  has  been  much 
exaggerated  ;  in  the  south  they  are  swarthy  but  not  black,  never 
becoming  as  dark  even  as  the  Portuguese,  whose  fifth  or  sixth 
ancestors  dwelt  on  the  Ta^^^us.    It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  the  shades  of  complexion  dider  very  much  according  to  the 
latitude,  and  degree  of  exposure  to  the  weather,  especially  in  the 
faniale  sex.    The  hair  of  the  head  is  lank,  black,  coarse,  and 
glosqr ;  beard  always  black,  thin,  and  deficient:  no  whiskers ; 
and  very  little  bikir  on  the  body.    Eyes  in^mpibly  black,  and 
a|tpaiently  oblique ;  this  .is  owing  to  the  slight  degree  in  which  the 
inner  angles  of  the  eyelids  opeoy  the  internal  canthi  being  more 
acute  than  in  western  races,  and  not  aUowiog  the  whole  iiis  to 
be  seen ;  thb  peculiarity  in  the  eye  diistinguidiee  the  eaatem 
xaoee  of  Asia  from  all  other  fiunilies  of  man.   The  hair  and 
ejrea  being  always  Mack,  a  European  with  blue  eyes  and  light 
hair  appears  very  strange  to  them ;  and  one  lemoh  given 
people  of  Canton,  for  having  called  foreigners  fan  hioeif  XJii^^ 
eign  devils,''  is,  that  they  had  deep  sunken  blue  eyes,  anc 
hair  like  demons. 

,   Xh^j^lieek-bones  Are  high,  and  the  outline  of  the  faSoe 
ably  round.    The  nose  is  rather  small,  much  depressed,  and 
nearly  even  with  the  face  at  the  root,  and  wide  at  the  extremity ; 
there  is,  however,  considerable  difference  in  this  respect,  but  no 
J  quiline  noses  are  seen.    Lips  thicker  than  among  Europeans,  . 
but  not  at  all  approaching  those  of  the  negro.    The  hands  are  ' 
small,  and  the  lower  limbs  better  proportioned  than  among  any  - 
other  Asiatics.    The  height  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Euro-  ; 
peans,  and  a  thousand  men  taken  as  they  come  in  the  streets  of  . 
Canton,  will  probably  equal  in  stature  and  weight  the  same  num^^ 
ber  in  Rome  or  New  Orleaitt^  their  muscular  power  would  prob-.^ 
j^bly  be  less.  . 

In  size,  the  women  are  disproportionately  small,  wh^ 
with  Kjirop^n  feipa^ ;  and  in  the  eyea  of  those  aocud* 
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tomed  to  the  European  style  of  beauty,  the  Chinese  women  pos- 
sess little,  the  broad  upper  face,  low  nose,  and  linear  eyes,  being 
quite  the  contrary  of  handsome.  But  f=!ti!l  the  Chinese  face  is 
not  destitute  of  some  beauty,  and  when  animated  with  good 
humor  and  an  expressive  eye,  and  lighted  by  the  ^\o\v  of  youth 
and  health,  the  displeasing  features  lose  much  of  their  repulsive- 
ness.  Nor  do  they  fade  so  soon  as  has  been  repreaenled,  and 
look  as  ugly  and  withered  when  old  as  some  travellers  sayi  Init 
are  in  respect  to  bearing  children  and  keeping  their  vlgWi  mate 
like  Europeans  than  the  Hindus  or  Persians. 

The  mountainous  regions  of  the  Nan  ling  and  Mei  Hng, 
betireen  Kwanga^  and  KwelefaaUy  giye  lodgment  to  many  etaas 
of  the  Mieutn'  or   children  of  the  soil,"  as  the  words  may  he 
rendered,  and  which  they  no  doubt  are.   It  is  singular  that  any 
of  these  pe^l^^^Quld  have  maintained  their  independence  so  long, 
%hen  so  larMl^  portion  of  them  have  paTtially  submitted  to 
Chinese  rale^^Rse  who  will  not  are  caHed  sdaff  Mimoa^f  1  e. 
wild  or  unsubdued)  while  the  others  are  termed  sftiift  of  aubdoeda 
This  race  presents  so  many  physical  pdnts  of  dlibfeBce,  as  to 
lead  one  to  infer  that  they  ars  a  more  ancient  race  than  the 
Chinese  around  them,  and  the  aborigines  of  southern  China. 
They  are  rather  smaller  in  size  and  stature,  have  shorter  necks, 
and  their  features  arc  somewhat  more  angular.    The  degree  of 
?j^iyilization  they  have  attained  is  much  below  that  of  the  Chinese, 
i^^iis  not  known  what  language  they  speak,  but  the  names  given 
parts  of  the  body  and  the  common  articles  about  their  boats  by 
e  boatmen  who  visited  Canton  in  1833,  showed  that  it  was 
essentially  different  from  Chinese.    An  aboriginal  race  is  said 
to  exist  in  the  centre  of  Hainan  island,  but  little  or  nothing  is 
known  of  them.    The  natives  of  Formosa  are  allied  to  the  inha* 
hitants  of  the  Madjicosima  group,  and  belong  to  the  Japanese 
race,  but  their  language  is  indigenous.    The  Chinese  from 
'  Fuhkien  have  either  subdued  or  driven  them  off  from  the  wealem 
half  of  the  island,  across  the  mountains.    The  only  person  in 
.  %ioderi|  times  who  has  described  them,  is  Count  Benyowskyt^- 
^l^^ongot  Slid  Manehu  races  have  been  considered  as  the 
%|^tevemif  fliyWl I  or^inally  from  the  same  stock,  they 
|j|[e80ai.  many  l!i||<w||»n<  diflforences.    The  Mongols  are 
^itiytfic^^iaeit  while  the  Manchus  are  an  agricuU 
people,  aeoeiding  to  the  part  of  their  pouulsf 
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they  inhabit.    The  Manchus  are  of  a  lighter  complexion  and 
slightly  heavier  build  than  the  Chinese,  have  the  same  confer-  • 
mation  of  the  eyelids,  but  rather  more  board,  and  their  counte- 
nances present  greater  intellectual  capacity.    They  seem  to  p%r-  ■ 
take  of  both  the  Mongol  and  Chinese  character,  possessing^  V(ibre  r 
determination  and  largeness  of  plan  than  the  latter,  with  mi^b^ 
of  the  rudeness  and  haughtiness  of  the  former.    Barrow  says, 
some  of  those  whom  he  saw  at  Peking  classed  among  the  Manchus, 
had  fair  and  florid  complexions,  a  few  had  blue  eyes,  straight  or 
aquiline  noses,  brown  hair  and  heavy  beards  ;  the  emperor 
Klenlung  himself  had  some  of  these  characteristics.    They  are 
evidently  a  mixed  people^  but  have  more  affinities  with  the  Chi*  . 
ti68e  than  the  Mongolian  race,  though  great  pains .  bave  been 
taken  to  keep  them  distinct  from  both  since  the  conquest  of  the  ^ 
countTy.    The  climate  of  Manchuria  is  milder  t^aa.that  of  llaii«  ^ 
goUa,  and  ibe  inhabitants  of  Liaotong  are  mtnKtionary  andr 
cinliBed  than  those  on  the  steppe^  literary  punRt»  ava  mora  : 
esteemed)  and  they  are  not  so  nnieh  under  the  power  of  th6  ;■ 
priesthood.    The  Manohus,  in  diort,  may  be  regarded  as  the*!  ? 
most  impfovable  race  in  Central  Asia,  if  not  on  the  oontinenl^^ 
and  the  skill  with  whiiAthey  have  govemed  the  Chinese  empire, 
and  the  improvement  they  have  made  in  their  own  conditi| 
daring  the  same  time,  give  promise  of  still  farther  adVances, 
they  become  familiar  with  the  civilization  of  Christian  lands^j 

Under  the  term  Mongols  or  Moguls,  a  great  number  of  t 
occupying  the  valleys  and  stepps  of  Central  Asia,  are  comprised. 
They  extend  from  the  borders  of  the  Kirghis  stepp  and  Kokand,  ' 
eastward  to  the  Sialkoi  mountains ;  and  it  is  particularly  to  this 
race  that  the  name  Tariars  or  Tatars  is  applicable.    This  latter 
term  has  been  used  as  vaguely  as  the  word  Indian  in  America, 
and  the  designation  Cherokee  or  Carib  Indians  is  quite  analogous 
to  that  of  Lsbeck  or  Kalkas  Tartars.    No  such  word  as  Tartar 
is  now  known  among  the  people,  and  the  use  in  European  bookjf : 
of  Tartars  and  Tartary  should  be  discontinued.    Klaproth  con-^ 
fines  the  appellation  of  Tartars  to  the  Mongols,  Kalmucks,  KaU-j 
'kas,  Elcuths,  and  Buriats,  while  the  IQrghis,  Usbecks,  Cossacks»> 
and  Turks  are  o^Knidish  and  TurAroman  origin  :  neither  Tartart; 
nor  Turks  have  many  points  of  similarity  with  the  Manohus 
Th»&afkas  trlbesMiatittito  the  majori^  ei  the  Mongols  at 
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The  Mongol  tribes  •generally  are  a  stout,  squat,  swarthy, 
^  ill-favored  race  of  men,  having  high  and  broad  shoulders,  short, 
broad  noses,  pointed  and  prominent  chins,  long  teeth  distant  from 
each  other, — eyes  black,  elliptical,  and  unsteady, — ^thick,  short 
necks,  extremities  bony  and  nervous,  muscular  thighs,  but  short 
legs,  with  a  stature  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  European. 
They  are  nomadic  in  their  habits,  and  subsist  on  animal  food,  de- 

*.  rived  chiefly  from  their  flocks  and  herds.  They  have  a  written 
language,  but  their  literature  is  limited  and  mostly  religious  ;  the 

,  same  language  is  spoken  by  all  the  tribes,  with  slight  variations 
and  only  a  small  admixture  of  foreign  words.  Most  of  the  ac- 
counts Europeans  possess  of  their  origin,  their  wars,  and  their 
habits,  were  written  by  foreigners  living  or  travelling  among 

/     them  ;  but  they  themselves,  as  McCulloch  remarks,  know  as  little'*, 
of  these  things  as  rats  or  marmots  do  of  their  descent.    The  fate 
of  the  vast  swarms  of  this  race  which  have  descended  from  the 
table  land  of  Central  Asia,  and  overrun  the  plains  of  India, 
China,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Eastern  Europe  in  different  ages,  and  • 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  gigantic  empire  they  themselves  erected , 
under  Genghis  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  are  among  • 
the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  the  world's  history.    They  have*^ 
always  maintained  the  same  character  in  their  native  wilds,  and 
their  conquests  have  been  exterminations  rather  than  subjuga- 
tions.    The  number  of  petty  tribes  and  families  of  this  race 
within  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  not  known.    In  Inner 
Mongolia,  there  are  twenty-four  aimaks  or  tribes,  arranged  under 
six  chalkans  ;  in  Outer  Mongolia,  the  Kalkas  are  governed  by 
four  khans.    The  Ortous,  Tsakhars,  Eleuths,  and  Kortchin,  are 
the  largest  tribes,  next  to  the  Kalkas.    The  Tourgouths,  Ho- 
shoits,  Tourbeths,  Chores,  and  Khoits,  are  among  the  tribes  dwell- 
ing  in  Koko-nor.    In  fii,  the  Mongols  are  mixed  up  with  and 
subordinate  to  tribes  of  Turkish  origin  ;  the  former  are  mostly 
Budhists,  while  the  latter  are  bigoted  Mohammedans. 
•  The  last  of  the  five  races  is  the  Tibetans,  who  partake  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  Mongols  and  Hindus.    They  are 
described  as  short,  squat,  and  broad-shouldered  in  body,  with  an- 
gular faces,  wide,  high  cheek  bones,  small  black  eyes,  and  little 
beard.    They  are  mild  in  disposition,  have  a  stronger  religious 
feeling  than  the  Chinese,  and  have  never  left  their  own  highlands 
either  for  emigration  or  conquest.    Their  civilization  is  fully 
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equal  to  that  of  the  Siamese  and  Burmese*"  and  life  and  property 
are  more  secure  than  among  their  turbulent  neighbors  in  Butan, 
Lahore,  or  Caubul.  There  are,  no  doubt,  uLhcr  variations 
in  the  language,  habits,  and  features  of  the  inhabitRnts  of  this 
vast  region  t  xtending  over  thirty  degrees  of  loiigilude  and  nine 


1 


of  latitude,  but  they  are  not  important  enough  to  be  J^^t^il^j^, 
noticed.  '1^^'^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  eurvey,  that  a  full  account  of 
the  geography*  government,  manners,  literature,  and  civilization 
of  so  large  a  part  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  requires  the 
combined  labors  of  many  observers,  all  of  them  well  acquainted 
with  the  languages  and  institutions  of  the  people  whom  they  de- 
scribe. No  one  will  look^therefore,  for  more  than  a  brief  outline 
of  these  subjects  in  the  present  work^minute  enough,  however, 
to  enable  them  to  fi>rm  a  fair  opinion  of  the  people.  The  wiSxtM- 
try  of  the  Chinese  has  given  them  their  commanding  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  their  superiority  over  all 
their  neighbors  is  owing  chiefly  to  this  virtue.  Not  only  has  the 
indigenous  vegetation  been  8uf)erseded  wherever  culture  would 
remunerate  their  toil,  but  high  hills  have  been  tilled  and  terraced 
almost  to  their  tops  ;  cities  have  been  built  upon  them,  and  ex- 
tensive ranges  of  wall  erected  along  their  summits.  They  prac- 
tise upon  a  vast  scale  all  the  industrial  arts,  whether  rural  or 
manufacturing,  and  maintain  the  largest  population  ever  united 
under  one  system  of  rule.  Ten  centuries  ago  they  were  the 
most  civilised  nation  on  earth,  and  the  incredulity  manifested  in 
£urope,  five  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  recitals  of  Marco  Polo, 
regarding  their  condition,  is  the  counterpart  of  the  sentiments 
now  expressed  by  the  Chinese  when  they  hear  of  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  western  nations. 

Their  civilization  has  been  developed  under  peculiar  f^  rms  and 
influences,  and  must  be  compared  to^  rather  than  judged  of,  by 
European ;  the  dissimilarity  is  as  wide,  perhaps,  as  can  possibly 
exist  between  two  races  of  beingSy  having  tiie  same  common* 
nature  and  wants.  A  people,  from  whom  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing inventions  of  modem  Europe  eamd  (such  .as  the 
compass,  porcelain,  gunpowder,  and  printing),  and  were  known 
and  practised  many  centuries  earlier, — ^who  probably  amount  to 
more  than  three  hundred  millions,  united  in  one  qrstem  of  man-  . 
nm,  letters,  and  polity^ — ^whose  cities  and  capitals  rival  in  nnm* 
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bers  the  greatest  metropoles  of  any  age, — who  have  not  only 
covered  the  earth  but  the  waters  with  towns  and  streets : — such 
a  nation  must  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  the  study  of  their  cliaracter  and  condition  commend 
ilH&lf  to  every  well-wisher  of  his  race.  ' 

It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  of  writers  to  overlook  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Bible  upon  modern  civilization  ;  but  when  a  com- 
parison is  to  be  drawn  between  European  and  Asiatic  civilization, 
this  element  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  as  the  main  cause  of 
the  superiority  of  the  former.  It  is  not  the  civilization  of  luxury 
or  of  letters,  of  arts  or  of  priestcraft  ;  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  war, 
the  passion  for  money,  nor  the  application  of  machinery,  that 
render  a  nation  permanently  great  and  prosperous.  "  Christianity 
is  the  summary  of  all  civilization,"  says  Chenevix  ;  "  it  contains 
every  argument  which  could  be  urged  in  its  support,  and  every 
precept  which  explains  its  nature.  Former  systems  of  religion 
were  in  conformity  with  luxury,  but  this  alone  seems  to  have 
been  conceived  for  the  regions  of  civilization.  It  has  flourished 
in  Europe,  while  it  has  decayed  in  Asia,  and  the  most  civilized 
nations  are  the  most  purely  Christian."  Christianity  is  essen- 
tially the  religion  of  the  people,  and  when  it  is  covered  over  with 
forms  and  contracted  into  a  priesthood,  its  vitality  goes  out ;  this 
is  one  reason  why  it  has  declined  in  Asia.  The  attainments  of 
the  Chinese  in  the  arts  of  life  are  perhaps  as  great  as  they  can 
be  without  this  spring  of  action,  without  any  other  motives  to  in- 
dustry, obedience,  and  morality,  than  the  commands  or  demands 
of  the  present  life.  "  ' 

A  general  survey  of  the  world  and  its  various  races  in  succes- 
sive ages  leads  one  to  infer,  that  God  has  some  plan  of  national 
character ;  and  that  one  nation  exhibits  the  development  of  one 
trait,  while  another  race  gives  prominence  to  another,  and  subor- 
dinates the  first.  Thus  the  Egyptian  people  were  eminently  a 
priestly  race,  a  vast  body  of  undertakers ;  the  Greeks  developed  the 
imaginative  powers,  excelling  all  others  in  sculpture,  poetry,  and 
art ;  the  Romans  were  warlike ;  the  Babylonians  and  Persians 
magnificent,  like  the  head  of  gold  in  the  vision  ;  the  Arabs  pre- 
dacious, volatile,  and  imaginative  ;  the  Turks  stolid,  bigoted,  and 
impassible  ;  the  Hindus  are  contemplative,  religious,  and  meta- 
physical ;  the  Chinese  industrious,  peaceful,  literary,  atheistic, 
and  conceited.    The  same  religion,  and  constant  intercommuni- 
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cation  among  European  nations,  assimilates  them  more  than  other 
races  ever  were  before ;  but  ev^  one  knows  the  national  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Spaniards,  Itallansy  French,  English,  &c.,  and  how 
they  are  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  motives  to  imitation  and 

coalescence.    The  comparison  of  national  character  and  civili# 
zation,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  such  a  plan,  is  a  subject 
worthy  the  profound  study  of  any  scholar,  and  one  which  would 
offer  new  views  of  the  human  race.    The  Chinese  would  be  found 
to  have  attained,  it  is  believed,  a  higher  position  in  general  secu- 
rity of  life  and  property,  and  in  the  arts  of  domestic  life  and 
comfort  among  the  mass,  and  a  greater  degree  of  general  literary 
intelligence,  than  any  other  heathen  or  Mohammedan  nation 
that  ever  existei^— or  indeed  than  some  now  calling  themselves 
Christian,  as  Abyssinia.    They  have,  however,  probably  done  all  - 
they  can  do,  reached  as^igh  a  point  as  they  can  without  the 
Gospel ;  and  its  introduction,  with  its  attendant  influences,  will 
erelong  change  their  political  and  social  system.   The  progress 
of  this  revolution  among  so  mighty  a  mass  of  human  behigs  will, 
form  one  of  the  most  Interesting  parts  of  the  history  of  the  world 
during  the  nineteenth^^tuxy,  and  solve  tba  problem,  whether  it 
be  possible  to  elevate  a  race  without  the  intermediate  steps  of 
disorganization  and  reconstruction. 


I 
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V  CHAPTER  If. 

•  ^ 

>  Geographical  Description  of  the  Eastern  Provinces. 

'*<.  The  Chinese  empire  is  everywhere  subdivided  into  Sdngj  fu^ 
^  '  c^tt,  Men  and  or  provinces,  departments,  districts,  hundreds 
and  tithings,  of  greater  or  less  size,  according  to  their  position, 
population,  and  mode  of  government ;  but  in  the  regions  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  Eighteen  Provinces,  although  arranged  on  the 
same  plan,  these  divisions  are  considerably  modified  by  the  cha- 
^  racter  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  mode  of  living.  In  the  wilds 
of  Manchuria,  which  are  considered  as  the  patrimony  of  the 
reigning  family,  the  scanty  population  is  ruled  by  a  more  simple 
military  organization  than  any  other  portion  of  the  empire,  the 
higher  departments  being  appointed  by  Jiis  majesty  himself. 
The  khans  of  the  Mongols  in  Mongolia  and  Ili,  the  Mohammedan 
begs  in  Turkestan,  and  the  lamas  in  Tibet,  are  overseen  and 
assisted  in  their  rule  by  Ciiinese  residents  and  generals  appointed 
to  direct  and  uphold  the  government  of  those  distant  regions. 
The  geography  of  foreign  countries  has  not  been  studied  by 
^Tie  Chinese  themselves  ;  and  such  have  been  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  emigration  of  the  people,  and  so  few  have  been 
the  educated  men  who  have  travelled  even  into  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  or  the  contiguous  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Corea, 
or  Burmah,  that  there  have  been  few  opportunities  for  the  people 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  countries  lying  on  their  boiders, 
much  less  with  those  in  remoter  parts,  whose  names,  even,  they 
hardly  know.  A  few  native  works  exist  on  foreign  geography, 
among  which  four  may  be  here  noticed.  J.  Researches  in  the 
East  and  West,  6  vols.  8vo.  It  was  \vritten  about  two  centuries 
ago  ;  the  first  volume  contains  some  rude  charts  intended  to  show 
the  situation  and  form  of  foreign  countries.  2.  Notices  of  the 
Seas,  1  vol.  Its  author,  Yang  Pingnan,  obtained  his  information 
from  a  townsman,  who,  being  wrecked  at  sea,  was  pjjcked  up 
by  a  foreign  ship,  and  travelled  abroad  from  country  to  country 
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for  fourteen  years  ;  on  his  return  to  China  he  became  blind,  and 
was  engaged  as  an  interpreter  in  Macao.  3.  Notices  of  Things 
heard  and  seen  in  Foreign  Countries,  2  vols.  12mo.,  written 
about  a  century  ago,  contains  among  other  things  a  chart  of  the 
whole  Chinese  coast.  4.  The  Memoranda  of  Foreign  Tribes,  4 
vols.  8vo.,  were  published  in  the  rci^Ti  of  Kienlung."*  Besides  < 
these,  which  contain  so  little  correct  information  that  they  are 
not  worth  reading,  a  still  more  methodical  work  is  lhat  of  Li 
Tsinglai,  a  native  of  Canton,  called  Plates  Illustrative  of  the 
Heavens,  being  an  astronomical  and  geographical  work,  muci 
of  whose  contents  were  obtained  from  Europeans  residing  in  the 
country.  But  even  if  the  Chinese  had  better  treatises  on  these 
subjects,  the  information  contained  in  them  would  be  of  little  use 
until  it  was  taught  to  the  youth  in  their  schools.  The  high  officers 
in  the  government  begin  ^ow  to  see  the  importance  of  a  better 
acquaintance  with  general  geography,  and  commissioner  Lin  has  , 
lately  published  a  partial  translation  of  Murray's  Cyclopaedia  of 
Geography,  made  by  two  Chinese  who  had  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  English  in  American  schools.  This  translation  has  been  pub- 
lished  in  twenty  volumes  by  Lin  under  his  own  name. 

But  if  the  Chinese  have  few  geographical  works  upon  foreign 
countries,  those  delineating  the  topography  of  their  own  are 
hardly  equalled  in  number  and  minuteness  in  any  language : 
every  district  and  town  in  the  empire  of  any  importance,  as  well 
as  every  department  and  province,  has  a  local  geography  of  its 
own.  It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  the  topographical  and 
statistical  works  form  the  most  valuable  portion,  after  the  ethi- 
cal, of  Chinese  literature.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  collect  a 
library  of  10,000  volumes  of  such  works  alone  ;  the  topography 
of  the  city  of  Suchau,  and  of  the  province  of  Chehkiang,  are 
each  i%  40  vols.,  while  the  Kwangtung  Tung  Chti  an  Historical 
and  Statistical  Account  of  the  province  of  Kwangtung,  is  in  182 
volumes.  None  of  these  works,  however,  would  bear  to  be 
translated  entire,  such  is  the  amount  of  legendary  and  unimpor- 
tant matter  contained  in  them  ;  but  they  contain  many  data  not 
to  be  overlooked  by  any  one  who  undertakes  to  write  a  geogra- 
phy of  China. 

The  Climate  of  the  Eighteen  Provinces,  although  it  has  not  yet  • 
i:  •  .  —  . 

Chinese  Chrestomathy,  page  420. 
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been  represented  in  meteorological  tables,  has  still  been  suffi- 
ciently observed  to  ascertain  its  general  salubrity.  Pestilences 
^  do  not  frequently  visit  the  land,  nor,  as  in  Southern  India,  are  the 
people  deluged  with  rain  during  one  monsoon,  and  parched  with 
drought  during  the  other.  The  inhabitants  everywhere  enjoy 
as  good  health,  and  are  as  well  developed,  and  attain  as  great  an 
age,  as  in  other  countries.  The  cutaneous  diseases  which  pre- 
vail are  owing  to  the  dirty  habits  of  the  people,  and  not  to  the 
4  climate.  The  average  temperature  of  the  whole  empire  is  lower 
than  that  of  any  other  country  on  the  same  latitude,  and  the  coast 
is  subject  to  the  same  extremes  as  that  of  the  Atlantic  States  in 
America.  The  climate  of  Peking,  though  subject  to  extremes, 
is  salubrious  ;  epidemics  are  rare,  and  the  plague  unknown  there 
or  anywhere  else  in  China.  The  water  is  frozen  from  December 
to  March  ;  in  the  spring,  violent  storms  and  whirlwinds  occur ; 
the  winters  of  the  capital  are  like  those  of  Stockholm  or  Boston, 
ranging  from  10°  to  25°  F. ;  but  the  summers  are  those  of 
Naples  or  Washington,  the  temperature  sometimes  rising  to  95° 
'  and  105°,  but  more  usually  from  75°  to  90®  F.  Autumn  is  the 
most  pleasant  part  of  the  year,  the  air  is  then  mild,  the  sky 
serene,  and  the  weather  calm.  It  is  probable  that  the  position  of 
Peking,  in  a  wide  and  poorly  sheltered  plain  at  the  foot  of  moun- 
tains and  high  table  land,  increases  both  the  heat  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter.  This  remark  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  towns 
on  the  gulf  of  Pechele,  and  GutzlafT  describes  in  his  journal  the 
paralysing  effects  of  the  cold  upon  his  shipmates  at  Kaichau,  as 
depriving  them  of  all  energy.  ,«c  i»v  •> 

The  climate  of  the  Plain  is  generally  good,  but  near  the  rivers 
and  marshy  grounds  is  prejudicial  to  robust  health.  Foreigners 
suffer  from  fevers  and  agues,  which  open  the  way  for  diseases 
more  dangerous  ;  the  English  forces,  in  1842,  did  not  recover 
from  the  maladies  which  attacked  them  in  their  passage  up  to 
Nanking  until  their  return  to  Hongkong.  A  resident  in  that  city 
speaks  of  tlic  bad  influences  of  the  temperature  of  Nanking  and 
the  region  around  it :  "  This  vast  Plain  being  only  a  marsh  half 
drained,  the  moisture  is  excessive,  giving  rise  to  many  strange 
diseases,  all  of  them  serious,  and  not  unfrequently  mortal.  The 
climate  affects  the  natives  from  other  provinces,  and  Europeans ; 
I  have  not  known  one  of  the  latter  who  was  not  sick  for  six 
months  or  a  year  after  his  arrival.    Every  one  who  comes  here 
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must  prepare  himself  for  a  tertian  or  quotidian.  For  myself 
after  suffering  two  months  from  a  malignant  fever,  I  had  ten 
attacks  of  a  malady  the  Chinese  here  call  the  sandy  from  the 
skin  being  covered  with  little  blackish  pimples  resembling  grains 
of  dust.  It  is  prompt  and  violent  in  its  progress,  and  corrupts 
the  blood  so  rapidly,  that  in  a  few  minutes  it  stagnates  and  coagu- 
lates in  the  veins.  The  best  remedy  the  people  have  is  to  cica- 
trize the  least  fleshy  parts  of  the  body  with  a  copper  cash.  The 
first  attack  I  experienced  rendered  all  my  limbs  insensible  in 
two  minutes,  and  I  expected  to  die  before  I  could  receive  ex- 
treme unction.  After  recovering  a  little,  great  lassitude  suc- 
ceeded.'*** Those  parts  of  the  Plain  which  are  hilly  do  not  suf- 
fer from  these  complaints,  nor  are  they  prevalent  where  the 
drainage  is  good. 

-  The  inhabitants  of  Shanghai,  latitude  31°  24' N.,  suffer  from 
the  rapid  changes  in  the^ autumn  and  spring  months,  and  pulmo- 
nary and  rheumatic  complaints  are  common.  According  to  Dr. 
Lockhart's  hospital  report,  the  maximum  of  heat  is  100°  F.,  and 
the  minimum  24°,  but  ice  is  not  common,  nor  does  snow  rema^ik 
on  the  ground  very  long.  The  average  temperature  of  the  sum- 
mer is  from  80°  to  93°  F.  by  day,  and  from  60°  to  75°  by  night ; 
the  thermometer  in  the  winter  months  ranges  from  45°  to  60°  F. 
by  day,  and  from  36°  to  45°  by  night.  The  limits  in  a  single 
day  are  about  20°,  rarely  over  25°,  and  the  effects  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes depend  more  upon  the  winds  and  humidity  than  upon  the 
heat.  The  east  winds  are  unusually  chilly  from  the  proximity 
of  the  high  mountains  in  Japan,  and  shallow  water  in  the  Yellow 

The  climata  of  Ningpo  and  Chusan  is  pleasanter  than  Shang- 
hai, owing  in  some  degree  to  the  hills  in  their  vicinity.  The 
thermometer  ranges  from  24°  to  107°  during  the  twelvemonth, 
and  changes  of  20°  in  the  course  of  two  hours  are  not  unusual, 
which  the  openness  of  the  houses  renders  still  more  disagreeable. 
The  cold  is  such  as  to  require  fifes  in  winter,  but  the  natives 
content  themselves  with  additional  clothing,  and  the  large  forms 
of  mason-work  used  for  cooking  and  for  sleeping,  so  common  in 
ChihU,  are  not  often  seen.  The  river  is  never  frozen,  but  ice 
forms  in  pools.    Snow  frequently  falls,  but  does  not  remain  long. 

*  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  tome  XVI.,  page  293. 
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Ningpo  and  Fuhchau  are  healthy  residences,  being  neither  so 
hot  as  Canton  for  many  months,  nor  so  changeable  as  Shcmghai. 
The  climate  of  Amoy  is  delightful,  but  its  insular  position  ren- 
ders a  residence  there  perhaps  a  little  less  agreeable  than  on  the 
main  ;  the  city  is  built  only  a  few  feet  above  high  water,  and 
high  barren  hills  are  in  the  rear.  The  thermometer  ranges  from 
40°  to  96°,  throughout  the  year,  without  those  rapid  changes 
which  are  experienced  at  Ningpo  ;  but  the  heat  continues  longer, 
though  assuaged  by  breezes  from  the  sea.  Much  rain  falls  in 
the  spring,  and  tyfoons  occur  in  August ;  but  the  air  is  clear  and 
bracing  from  November  to  March,  when  woollen  clothing  is 
necessary. 

The  climate  of  Canton  and  its  vicinity  is  much  better  known 
than  that  of  the  other  ports ;  and  the  observation,  "  that,  oa  the 
whole,  the  climate  of  Canton,  but  more  especially  of  Macao,  may 
be  considered  superior  to  that  of  most  other  places  situated 
between  the  tropics,"  is  corroborated  by  the  experience  of  almost 
every  resident.  The  thermometer,  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  stands  on  an  average  at  80°  to  88°,  and  in  January 
and  February  at  50°  to  60°  ;  the  highest  recorded  observation  in 
1831  was  94°  in  July,  and  the  lowest  29°  in  January.  Ice  some- 
times forms  at  Canton  in  shallow  vf  — <  Is  a  line  or  two  in  thick- 
ness, but  no  use  is  made  of  it  by  the  natives,  nor  is  it  ever 
brought  by  them  from  the  north.  A  fall  of  snow,  nearly  two 
inches  deep,  occurred  at  Canton  in  February,  1835,  which 
remained  on  the  ground  three  hours ;  but  it  was  such  an  unusual 
event  that  the  citizens  hardly  knew  what  was  its  proper  name, 
some  calling  it  faUing  cotton^  and  every  one  endeavoring  to  pre- 
serve it  as  a  febrifuge.  Fogs  are  common  during  February  and 
March,  and  the  heat  sometimes  renders  them  very  disagreeable, 
it  being  necessary  to  keep  up  a  little  fire  to  dry  the  house,  which 
is  not  wanted  for  warmth.  During  May  §^d  June,  most  of  the 
rain  falls,  but  there  is  nothing  like  a  rainy  season  as  at  Calcutta 
and  Manilla.  July,  August,  and  September,  are  the  regular 
monsoon  months,  the  wind  coming  from  the  soutli-west,  with  fre- 
quent showers  to  allay  the  heat. 

In  the  close  streets  and  creeks  of  Canton,  reeking  with  offal  of 
every  description,  the  heat  is  aggravated  by  radiation  from  the 
walls,  and  by  vile  smells  urged  Ibrth  by  the  sun  ;  but  in  the 
country,  and  towards  the  sea-coast,  the  winds  cool  it.    In  the 
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succeeding  months,  the  northerly  winds  conomenoe  with 
interruptions  at  first,  but  from  October  to  January  the  tempera^ 
ture  is  agreeable,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  air  invigorating.   Few  ^ 
large  cities  are  more  healthy  than  Cantoo,  no  epidemics  nor  ma- 
laria pirevail  there,  notwithstanding  much  of  the  town  is  huil^ 
upon  piles.    Foreigners  residing  there  generaliy^enjo^  gpo^^:*" 
health,  if  they  abstain  from  ardent  spirits,  and  do  not  ex 
selves  to  the  son,  notwithstaading  the  con^ned  limits  into' 
they  are  crowded.   WooUen  c|pthes  are  worn,  and  fires  a 
ibrtable  during  the  months  of  January  and  Febftary, 
Chinese  do  ;aot  warm  their  houses.   The  monsoons  do*  ml  Uofw 
regularly  northeast  of  Canton  near  the  coast,  and  can  hardly  be  ' 
said  to  extend  above  25°  N.,  except  with  many  interruptions. 

The  climate  of  -Macao  and  Hongkong  has  not  so  great  a  range  * 
as  Canton,  from  their  proximity  to  the  sea ;  still  both  of  them  are 
healthy  residences.    Few  cities  in  Asia  exceed  Macao  in  respect 
to  climate,  though  it  has  been  remarked  that  few  of  the  natives 
attain  a  great  age.    The  maximum  at  Macao  is  90°,  and  the 
average  summer  heat  84°  ;  the  minimum  is  60°,  and  averagej^L 
winter  weather  68°,  with  almost  uninterrupted  sunshine.  Fogs 
are^not  of  very  long  cgptinuation  at  Macao,  but  on  the  river  they  'r 
prevail,  and  at  Whan!poa  are  more  frequent  than  at  Cantoa^' 
Nortb-eastarly  gales  are  common  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
often  ooDtintting  to  blow  three  days.    The  vegetation  in  this  part 
of  the  country  does  not  change  its  general  aspect  during  the  win. 
ter,  the  trees  cease  to  grow,  and  the  grass  becomes  browtdsh  f  ^nHkir- 
the  stimulus  of  the  warm  moisture  in  March  and  Apiil  soS^^ 
makes^a  sensible  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  landscape,  ->ff 
and  bright  green  leaves^^jsoon  take  the  place  of  the  old.  The 
iosalabrity     Hongkong  0k  been  chiefly  owing  to  other  eanset 
than  the  climate,  and  when  it  becomes  a  well  buih,  well  drained 
town,  tiiere  is  ever^  probability  of  its  being  a  healthy  one.  The 
rains  an  more  abundant  thm  than  in  Macao,  owing  to  the  -•^■'^ 
attraction  of  the  high  peaks  on  the  island  and  in  the  neighbor^'f^^^ 
hood.     During  the  rainy  and  foggy  weather  of  March  and  ^ 
April,  the  walls  of  houses  become  damp,  and  if  newly  plastered, 
drip  with  moisture .^4^  Silken  and  woollen  dresses  mildew,  and 
great  care  is  required  to  prevent  them,  and  books,  cutlery,  and 
paper  from  spoiling.    Tinned  boxes  are  considered  as  the  best 
preservatives.  V  ' 
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ft  ^ 
.  'Kwangtuhg,  Kwangsi,  and  Yunnan,  are  con- 

sidered the  most  unhealthy  of  the  eighteen,  and  on  this  account 
are  employed  as  pla^s  of  banishuM^for  criminals  from  the 
north-^ifitern  districts.  The  centrt«PRtions  of  the  country  are 
on  some  accounts  the  most  healtny,  not  so  liable  to  sudden 
changes  as  the  coast,  nor  so  cold  as  the  western  and  northern 
districts.  Sz'chiit  11  aiul  Kweichau  are  colder  than  Fuhkien  and 
Chehkiang  from  the  mountains  in  and  Qpon  their  borders.     * ' 

The  fall  of  rain  in  China  is  estimated  *y  Humboldt  at  70  in. 
annually,  but  he  does  not  state  where  he  derived  this  average  ; 
whatever  it  may  be  for  the  whole  country,  this  amount  is  the 
nlean  of  sixteen  years'  observation  at  Canton.    During  fouf^' 
years,  there  were  only  fifteen  rainy  days  from  October  to  Feb-  « 
ruary  in  each  year.    Thunder  storms  are  not  remarkably  com- 
mon  or  severe,  but  not  a  year  passes  without  some  dfjaths  occur-'Hh 
ring  from  lightning. 

The  increased  temperature  on  the  southern  coast  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  operates,  with  other  causes,  to  produce 

Sent  storms  along  the  seaboard,  called  tyfoons,  from  the  Chi- 
j  ia-fung,  or  "  great  wind."  These  destructive  tornadoes  occur  .  ^ 
from  Hainan  to  Chusan,  between  July  and  October,  gradually^fc 
progressing  northward  as  the  season  advanc'es,  and  diminishing 
in  fury  in  the  higher  latitudes.  They  annually  occasion  great 
losseis  to  the  native  and  foreign  shipping  in  the  Chinese  waters,  * 
and  more  than  half  the  ships  lost  on  that  coast  have  suffered 
in  them.  One  of  the  most  melancholy  was  the  loss  of  the 
British  transport  Golconda  in  1840,  with  about  650  souls  on 
board,  officers  and  sipahis ;  also  the  merchantmen  Hamoody, 
Marg.  Graham  and  Hormusjee  Bomanjee,  in  one  gale,  and  Earl 
of  Moira  in  andlher  ;  not  a  trace  of  the»  was  ever  seen.  The 
bark  Kent,  about  d50Cbns,  dragged  her  anchors  in  one  of  these 
storms,  and  was  carried  nearly  a  mile  from  low  water  mark, 
and  left  high  and  dry :  she  was  afterwards  floated  by  digging  a 
trench.  -  ♦ 

Tyfoons  are  now  ascertained  to  be  whirlwinds,  whose  fury 
is  exhausted  within  a  narrow  track,  which,  in  such  cases  as  have 
been  registered,  lies  in  no  uniform  direction,  other  than  from 
south  to  north  at  a  greater  or  less  angle.  The  principal  phe- 
nomena indicating  the  approach  of  these  hurricanes  are  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  which  commences  to  blow  in  soft  zephyrs 
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from  the  north,  without  assuaging  the  heat  or  disturbing  the 
cahnness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  tiie  sinking  of  the  barometer. 
The  glass  usually  begins  to  fall  several''  hours  before  it  com- 
mences, and  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  is  further  sliown  by  the 
heavy  swell  rolling  in  upon  the  bcuch,  though  the  sea  is  smooth. 
The  wind  increases  as  it  veers  to  the  north-east,  and  from  that 
point  to  south-east  blows  with  the  greatest  force  in  fitful  gusts. 
There  is  little  or  no  rain  until  towards  the  close  of  the  gale, 
wiien  the  glass  begins  to 'rise;  the  barometer  not  unfrd^tiently 
falls  below  28  zn.,  and  Krusenstern,  the  Russian  navigator,  was 
.  nc>t  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  mercury  sink  out  of  sight. 

The  Chinese  dread  these  gales,  and  in  Hainan  have  erecte^^ 
,  .t^lPOples  to  the  Tyfoon  Mother,  a  goddess  whom  they  supplicate'* 
;  tor  proteetKm  against  them.  They  say,  that  a  few  days  before 
a  tyfoon  comes  on,  a  slight  noise  is  heard  at  intervals,  whirling 
romid  and^then  stopping,  sometimes  impetuous  and  sometimes 
slow ;  thi|^i^  ^  ty&on  brewing.'  Then  fiery  clouds  collect  in 
thick  maii^  the  thunder  sounds  deep  and  heavy ;  ndnbows 
appear,  iid^'|>^ing  an  unbroken  curve  and  again  separating, 
and  the  eB^s'^^of  the  bow  dip  into  the  sea.  The  sea  sends  back 
a  bellgmng  sounjpand  boils  with  angry  surges ;  the  loose  rodn 
dash  ,  against  each  other,  and  detached  seaweed  covers  the 
water ;  there  is  a  thick  murky  atmosphere,  the  water-fowl  fly 
about  affrighted,  the  trees  and  leaves  bend  to  the  soutlS^the 
tyfoon  has  commenced.  When  to  it  is  superadded  a  violent  rain 
and  a  frightful  surf,  the  force  of  the  tempest  is  let  loose,  and 
away  fly  the  houses  up  to  the  hills,  and  the  ships  and  boats  are 
removed  to  the  dry  land  ;  horses  and  cattle  are  turned  heels 
ov«r  head,  trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  sea  boils  up 
tu  cnty  or  thirty  feet,  fnundaiing  the  fields  and  destroying  vege- 
tation :  this  is  called  an  iron  irhirhvind.^^ 

The  Chinese  are  the  only  -people  wjio  have,  by  means  of 
terms  added  to  the  name  of  a  place,  endeavored  to  designate  its 
relative  rank.  Three  of  the  words  used  for  this  purpose,  viz. 
fv,  chaUf  and  hien,  have  been  translated,  and  the  towns  classed  by 
Dii  Halde  aQi^  others,  as  of  the  firsts  secondy  dtlhird  rank  ;  but 
this  gradatifllb  not  quite  correct,  and  the  terms  do  not  apply  to 
the  oily  oriSm  alone,  but  to  the  portions  of  country  of  wj^h 
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they  are  the  capital.  An  extract  from  the  Repository  will  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  these  and  other  terms,  and  the  divisions 
intended  by  them.*  • 

'   m  ■' 

"  The  Eighteen  Provinces  are  divided  into  fu,  ting,chau,  and  hien.  A 
fu  is  a  large  portion  or  department  of  a  province,  under  the  general  con- 
trol of  one  civil  officer  immediately  subordinate  to  the  heads  of  the  pro- 
vincial government.  A  iing  is  ,a  division  of  a  province  smaller  than  a 
/m,  and  cither  like  it  governed  by  an  officer  immediately  subject  to  the 
heads  of  the  provincial  government,  or  else  forming  a  subordinate  part 
of  a  fu.  In  the  former  case  it  is  called  chih-li,  i.  e.  under  the  *  direct 
rule'  of  the  provincial  government ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  simply  called 
iing.  A  cJiau  is  a  division  similar  to  a  ting,  and  like  it  either  independ- 
ent of  any  other  division,  or  forming  part  of  a  fu.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  consists  in  the  government  of  a  ti7ig  resembling  that  of  a 
fu  more  nearly  than  that  of  a  chau  does  :  that  of  the  chau  is  less  expen- 
sive. The  ting  and  chau  of  the  class  to  which  the  term  chih-li  is 
attached,  may  be  denominated,  in  common  with  the  /m,  departments  or 
prefectures  ;  and  tlie  term  chih-li  may  be  rendered  by  the  word  independenl. 
The  subordinate  ting  and  chau  may  both  be  called  districts.  A  hien^ 
which  is  also  a  district,  is  a  small  division  or  subordinate  part  of  a  de- 
partment, whether  of  a  fu,  or  of  an  independent  chau  or  iing.  * 

"  Each  fu,  tif^g,  chau,  and  hien,  possesses  at  least  one  walled  town,  the 
seat  of  its  government,  which  bears  the  same  name  as  the  department  or 
district  to  which  it  pertains.  Thus  Hiangshan  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
district  Hiangshan  hien  ;  and  Shanking,  that  of  the  department  Shau- 
king  fu.  By  European  writers,  the  chief  towns  of  the  fu  or  depart- 
ments have  been  called  cities  of  the  first  order  ;  those  of  the  chau,  cities 
of  the  second  order ;  and  those  of  the  hien,  cities  of  the  third  order. 
The  division  called  ting,  being  rarely  met  with,  has  been  left  out  of  the 
arrangement — an  arrangement  not  recognised  in  China.  It  must  be 
observed  that  the  chief  town  of  a  fu  is  always  also  the  chief  town  of  a 
hien  district ;  and  sometimes,  when  of  considerable  size  and  importance, 
it  and  the  country  around  are  divided  into  two  hien  districts,  botli  of 
which  have  the  seat  of  their  government  within  the  same  walls :  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  iing  and  chau  departments.  A  district  is 
not  always  subdivided  ;  instances  may  occur  of  a  whole  district  possess- 
ing but  one  important  town.  But  as  there  are  often  large,  and  even 
walled  towns  not  included  in  the  number  of  chief  or  of  district  towns, 
consequently  not  the  seat  of  a  regular  chau  or  hit  a  mafnstracy,  a  subdi- 
vision of  a  district  is  therefore  frequently  rendered  necessary  ;  and  for 
the  better  government  of  such  towns  and  the  towns  surrounding  them, 
magistrates  are  appointed  to  them,  secondary  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
departments  or  the  districts  in  which  they  are  comprised.    Thus  Fuhshan 
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is  a  very  large  commercial  town  in  tiie  district  of  \anhai,  of  the  de- 
partment of  Kwangcliau,  situated  about  t\vel\'o  miles  distant  from  Can- 
ton. The  chief  officer  of  the  department  has  therefore  an  assistant  resid- 
ing there,  and  the  town  is  jjartly  under  his  government  and  partly  under 
that  of  the  Nanhai  magistrate,  within  whose  district  it  is  included,  but 
wflo  fieaideB  at  Ouitan.  Macao  affiMnla  anotlier  instanoe :  being  a  place 
of  some  importance,  both  fnm  its  si^  and  ae  the  rendeooe  of  foreign- 
en,  an  aasistaDt  to  the  Hiangsban  hien  magistrate  ia  plficed  over  it,  and 
it  ia  also  under  the  control  of  an  aaraatant  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
fiu  Of  these  asaiatant  magistrates,  there  are  two  ranks  secondary  to 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  fu,  two  secondar}'  to  the  maglatrate  of  a  chau, 
and  two  also  secondary  to  the  magistrate  of  a  hien.  The  places  under 
the  rule  of  these  assistant  magistrates  are  called  by  various  names,  most 
frequently  rJiin  and  so,  and  somotimos  ale?b  chai  and  wei.  These  names 
do  not  appear  to  have  reference  to  any  particular  form  of  municipal  go- 
vernment existing  in  them  ;  but  the  chai  and  the  wei  are  often  military 
posts ;  and  sometimes  a  place  is,  with  respect  to  its  civil  government, 
the  chief  city  of  a  fn,  wl^ile  with  respect  to  its  miUtary  position  it  is 
C^led  wei.  There  arc  other  towns  of  still  smaller  importance ;  these 
ateTimdei^tha  govejr^pient  of  inferior  magistrates  who  are  called  stun 
kkn:  a  country  under  such  tt  magistrate  is  callecl  a  s^, 

i^i%e  tow^^^flj^oa,  and  country  around  if  form  one  such  diviaioa, 
called  EMjl^^^^llHliging  to  tlie  district  of  Pwanm  in  the  depaiU 
ment  of  Kwangcbau.  ^ 

"In  the' toountainous  districts  of  Kwangai,  Yunnan,  Kweichau,  and 
SZ'Chneqt'aad  in  some  other  places,  there  are  districta  called  tu.j:i^» 
Among  these,  the  same  distinctions  of  fu,  chau^  and  hien  exist,  together 
with  tho  minor  division  sz\  The  magistrates  of  these  departments  and 
districts  hereditary  in  their  succession,  being  the  only  heredita^' 
local  o^ers  acknowledged  by  the  stipreme  government. 

^  There  is  a  larger  division  than  any  of  the  above,  but  as  it  does  not 
prevail  universally,  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  first  instance.  It  is 
called  tau,  a  course  or  circuily  and  comprises  two  or  more  departments 
'  of  a  province,  whether  /u,  ot  independent  ting  or  ehau.  These  circuits 
am  sulject  to  the  govenunent  of  officers  called  iautai  or  intendants  of 
eirenit,  vho  often  combine  with  pdlitleal  and  judicial  powers  a  military 
jautfaority,  and  various  duties  rsilating  to  the  territory  or  to  the  revenue.*^ 


The  eighteen  provinces  received  their  present  boundaries  and 
diviaioosin  th|^mgn  of  Eienlung;  and  the  little  lUtVance  which 
has  been  mad%4iR>ad  in  the  geography  of  China  is  shown  by  the 
fMtf  that  although  these  divisions  were  established  eighty  yeans 

■ 
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ago,  the  old  demarkations,  existing  at  the  time  of  the  survey^; 
under  Kanghi,  in  1710,  are  still  found  in  many  modern  European 
geographies  and  maps.  Tlie  opposite  table  shows  their  present 
divisions  and  government.  The  tl^fee  columns  under  the  head 
of  Departments  contain  the  fu,  chih/C  iiiig,  and  chihli  cfiau,  all  of 
which  are  properly  prefectures ;  the  three  columns  unde?  fiie 
head  of  Districts  contain  tlie  tiugj  chau^  and  hien. 

The  province  of  Chihli  is  the  most  important  of  the  whole.  On 
foreign  maps  it  is  usually  written  Pcchele  (i.  e.  North  Chihli), 
a  name  formerly  given  it  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Kiangnan, 
in  which  the  seat  of  government  had  beforetime  been  located  ; 
but  among  the  people  it  is  at  present  only  called  Chihli.  This* 
name  is  descriptive,  rathe*  than  technical,  and  literally  means 
'  Direct  rukf  denoting  that  from  this  province  the  supreme  power 
which  governs  the  empire  emanates ;  any  province,  therefore,  *«! 
in  which  the  emperor  and  court  should  be  fixcd^  would  be  termed 
Chihli,  and  its  chief  city  King,  "  capital,"  or  King-sz',  "  court  ot 
the  capital."    The  surface  of  this  province  is  level,  there  being  - 
a  few  ridges  of  hills  in  tl\p  west  and  north,  wl^e  the  eastern  parts 
along  the  gulf  of  Pechele,  and  those  south  of  the  capital,  are. 
among  the  flatU'st  portions  of  the  Great  Plain.  f>' 

It  is  boundM  on  the  north-east  by  Liautung,  where  for  a  short  Wtt 
distance  the  Great  Wall  is  the  frontier  line  ;  on  the  east  by 
t^e  gulf  of  Pechele  ;  on  the  south-east  and  south  by  Shantung ; 
on  the  south-west  by  Honan  ;  on  the  west  by  Shansi ;  and  north         .  4 
by  Inner  Mongolia,  where  the  Hwang  ho  forms  the  boundary. 
sfThe  extensive  region  lying  north  of  Chihli,  occupied  by  the  Tsak-        •  * 

har  Mongols,  is  now  included  within  the  jjurisdiction  of  the  pro-  -  .ij 
.  vince,.and  placed  under  the  administration  of  officers  residing  at  ; 
'one  of  the  garrisoned  gates  of  the  Great all  ;  the  area  of  this 
part  beyond  the  Great  Wall  is  about  half  of  the  whole  province, 
which  is  now  nearly  double  what  it  was  in  Kanghi's  time.  The 
chief  department  in  the  province,  that  of  Shuntien  fu,  being  both 
large  and  important,  as  containing  the  imperial  metropolis,  is 
divided  into  four  circuits,  each  under  the  rule  of  a  sub-prefect, 
who  is  subordinate  to  the  prefect  living  at  Peking. 

Peking*  (i.  e.  Northern  Capital)  is  situated  in  this  province  in 

*  This  word  should  not  be  written  Pekin ;  it  is  pronounced  PeA-cA»n^  by 
the  citizens,  and  by  most  of  the  people  north  of  the  Great  river,  with 
whotn  the  initial  k  is  frequently  softened  into  eh,  as  Chiangnan  for  Kiang' 
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a  sandy  plain,  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of  the  Pei  ho,  and 
about  a  hundred  miles  west-north-west  of  its  mouth,  in  latitude 
39°  54'  13^'  N.,  and  longitude  116°  E.,  or  nearly  on  tlie 
parallel  of  Samarkand,  Erzroom,  Naples,  and  Philadelphia. 
A  small  branch  of  this  river,  called  Tuiig-hwui  ho,  entenl^fc- 
city  on  the  north-wost,  and  supplies  it  with  water,  Ijefore  eiii^- 
ing  into  the  Pei  ho.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  and  subiiiljs 
is  reckoned  by  Father  Ilyacinthe,  who  resided  there  many  years, 
at  twenty.five  miles,  and  its  area  at  twenty-seven  square  miles. 
This  estimate  probably  includes  the  suburbs,  as  Barrow  (page 
581)  puts  it  down  at  fourteen  square  miles.  Like  Canton  and 
other  cities,  which  have  overpassed  the  limits  of  their  walls,  it  is 
not  easy  to  separate  the  city  from  the  suburbs ;  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  chief  difficulty  in  estimating  the  population.  Du  Flalde 
reckons  it  to  be  about  3,000,000,  and  Klaproth  1,300,000  ;  of 
place  it  between  these  extremes;  but  comparing  it  with  Lmi  i  -a, 
whose  circuit  is  about  eighteen  miles,  and  population  1,800,000, 
there  seems  to  be  no  insuperable  objection  at  stating  that  of  ]^  - 
king  at  two  millions.  The  broad  streets,  the  river,  pari  id 
squares  of  the  former,  are  probably  equal  to  the  waste  ground 
and  gardens  of  tlie  latter.  ^ 

Peking  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  one  of  their  most  ancient 
cities,  but  it  was  not  made  the  capital  of  the  country  until  its 
conquest  by  the  Mongols,  when  Kublai,  about  1282,  established 
his  court  first  at  this  spot,  then  called  Shuntien  fu  (i.  e.  city 
Obedient  to  Heaven),  and  afterwards  removed  it  to  Hangchau. 
The  native  emperors  who  succeeded  the  Mongols  held  their  court 
at  Kiangning  fu  or  Nanking,  until  Yungloh,  the  third  monarch  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  who  as  prince  of  Yen  had  reigned  at  the  for- 
mer capital,  transferred  the  seat  of  government  there  in  1411, 
where  it  has  ever  since  remained.  Under  the  Mongols,  the  city 
was  called  Khan-yalik  (i.  e.  city  of  the  Khan),  changed  into 
Cambalu  in  the  accounts  of  those  times ;  on  the  Chinese  maps  it 
is  usually  called  King-sz'  (i.  e.  Capital  of  the  Court). 

It  was  at  first  surrounded  by  a  single  wall  pierced  by  nine 
gates,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  City  of  Nine  Gates. 
A  part  of  the  southern  suburbs  has  since  beetf-  inclosed,  and  the 
city  now  consists  of  two  portions,  the  northern  or  Tartar  city, 
called  Nui  ching,  containing  about  twelve  square  miles,  where 
are  the  palace,  government  buildings,  and  troops ;  and  the  soulh- 
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em,  called  Wai  chhig,  or  Outer  city,  where  the  Chinese  live.  The 
wall  of  the  city  is  thirty  feet  high,  twenty-five  thick  at  the  base, 
and  the  inner  face  slopes  in  so  much  that  it  is  only  tweTve 
feet  wide  across  the  terre-plein  upon  which  the  parapet  iserjected. 
Near  the  gateaj  of  which  there  are  sixteen  in  all,  the  walls  are 
faced  with  stone,  but  in  other  places  with  large  bricks,  laid  in 
a  mortar  of  lime  and  clay,  which  in  process  of  time  becomes 
almost  as  durable  as  stone.  The  intermediate  space  between  the 
facings  is  filled  up  with  the  earth  taken  from  the  ditch  wliich  . 

• 

surrounds  the  city.  Square  towers,  projecting  fifty  feet  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  walls,  occur  at  intervals  of  about  sixty 
yards,  and  one  of  tliese  buttress-like  defences  stands  on  each 
side  of  every  gate,  connected  in  front  by  a  semi-circular  fort ; 
the  entrance  into  the  area  is  at  the  side  and  not  directly  in  front. 
The  arches  of  the  gateways  are  strong,  and  each  gate  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  wooden  building  several  stories  high,  with  painted 
port-holes  for  cannon. 

At  the  sides  of  the  gates,  and  also  between  them,  are  espla- 
nades for  mounting  to  the  top  ;  the  ditch  around  the  ci^  is  fed 
from  the  Tunghwui  river,  which  also  supplies  all  the  other  ditches 
eading  across  or  through  the  city.  The  approacji  to  Peking 
from  Tung  chau  is  by  a  well  paved  road,  but  little  or  nothing  of 
the  buildings  inside  the  walls  is  seen ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
high  lookout  towers  over  the  gates,  it  would  more  resemble  an 
encampment  inclosed  by  a  massive  wall  than  a  large  metropolis.- 
No  spires  or^towers  of  churches,  no  pillars  or  monuments,  no 
domes  or  minarets,  nor  even  many  dwellings  of  superior  eleva- 
tion, break  the  dull  uniformity  of  this  or  any  Chinese  city.  In 
Peking,  the  different  colored  tiles,  yellow,  green,  and  duD  red,* 
upon  the  roofs,  impart  a  variety  of  colors  to  the  scene,  but  the 
only  objects  to  relieve  the  monotony  are  usually  large  clumps  of 
trees,  and  the  flag-staffs  in  pairs  before  every  official  residence. 
A  towering  pagoda  is  usually  the  only  building  which  claims  the 
pre-eminence.  It  is  no  doubt,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  far 
better  that  all  the  people  should  have  decently  comfortable  tene- 
ments, than  that  the  mud  hovels  of  the  wretched  poor  should 
only  look  the  more  forlorn  beside  the  magnificent  palace  of  the 
nabob  ;  still,  the  mere  scenery,  as  at  Calcutta  or  Tabriz,  is  more 
picturesque  than  in  Chinese  cities.  . 

The  plan  of  the  city  here  given  is  abridged  from  a  large  Chi- 
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The  Meridian  Gate. 

Gate  of  Extensive  Peace.  ^ 

Hall  of  P^rlect  Fence. 

Hali  of  SecOBB  Peace. 

Palace  of  Heaven— the  Emperor's. 

Palace  of  Earth's  Repose— the  Empress*. 

Gate  to  Earth's  Repose,  leads  to  a  Garden. 

Ching-hwang  niiau. 

Temple  of  Great  Happiness. 

Nortaern  gale  of  Forbidden  City. 

Nui  Koh,  or  Privy  Council  chamber,  He« 

within  the  wall.  ,^ 
Gate  of  Heavenly  Rest 
Hall  of  Intense  Mental  Exercises. 
Library-,  or  Hall  of  Literary  Abyss. 
Imperial  Ancestral  Hall. 
Hall  of  National  PorUails. 
Printing  Office. 

Court  of  t.'ontrollers  of  Imperial  Clan. 
Marble  Isle  ;  a  marble  bridge  leads  to  it 
Five  Dragon  Pavilion. 
Great  Ancestral  Temple. 
Altar  to  the  Gods  of  Land  and  Grain. 
Artificial  Mountain.   The  Russian  school 
lies  Just  north  of  the  Eastern  gate  near  N. 
A  summer-house. 
Military  Exaininatlon  Hall. 
Plantain  Garden,  or  Conservatory. 
A  Pavilion. 
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Medical  Collefj". 
Astronomical  Bo:»rd. 

Five  of  the  Six  Hoards.   'J'ho  Hanlln  Vuca 

lies  just  above  them. 
House  of  the  Russian  Mbslon. 
Colonial  Office. 
Temple  for  Imperial  worship. 
Imperial  Observatorj-.  partly  on  the  wall. 
Hall  of  Literary  Examination. 
RuHslan  Church  of  the  Assumption. 
Temple  of  Eternal  Peace  of  the  lamu.  4, 
Kwoh  Tsz'  Kien,  a  Munchu  College. 
Temple  of  the  God  of  the  North  Star. 
High  Watch-tower  and  Police  Office. 
Board  of  Punishments. 
Censoraie. 

Mohtimmedan  Mosque. 

PortiiKuese  Church. 

Elephant's  Inclosure. 

Principal  Ching-hwanR  iniau. 

Temple  of  Deceased  Emperors  of  all  ages. 

Oljelisk  roverii^  a  scab  of  Budha. 

Al'.ar  to  Heaven.— -Mtar  to  Earth  is  on  th* 

north  of  the  City.  *" 
Altar  to  Agriculture. 

Black  Dragon  Pool,  and  yemplo  of  God  of 
Rain. 

Altar  to  the  Moon.  -« 
Altar  to  the  Sua. 
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nese  map.    The  northern  portion  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Manchus  in  1644,  for  barracks  and  residences,  and  the  govern- 
ment purchased  the  buildings  of  the  Chinese  and  gave  them  to 
their  officers,  but  necessity  soon  obliged  these  men,  less  frugal 
and  thrifty  than  the  natives,  to  sell  them,  and  content  themselves 
with  humbler  abodes ;  consequently,  the  greater  part  of  the 
northern  part  is  now  tenanted  by  Chinese.    This  division  consists 
of  three  inclosures,  one  within  the  other,  each  surrounded  by  its 
own  wall.    The  innermost  contains  the  imperial  palace  and  its 
surrounding  buildings  ;  the  second  is  occupied  by  the  several 
offices  appertaining  to  the  government,  and  by  many  private 
residences ;  the  outer  one,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of  dwelling- 
houses,  with  shops  in  the  large  avenues.    The  inner  area  is 
called  Kin  Ching,  or  Prohibited  City,  and  its  circumference  is 
about  two  miles ;  the  wall  is  nearly  as  solid  as  that  around  the 
city,  faced  with  glazed  bricks,  and  covered  with  yellow  tiles, 
which  at  a  distance,  and  in  the  sunshine,  look  brilliantly.  A 
gate  on  each  side  of  this  area  gives  access  to  its  buildq^s^  and 
the  space  and  rooms  appertaining  to  them  furnish  lodgmei^t  to  the 
guard  which  defends  the  approach  to  the  Dragon's  Throne  ;  a 
•lower  at  each  corner,  and  one  over  each  gateway,  also  afl^d 
accommodation  to  other  troops.    The  interior  of  this  incloswe 
*s  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  walls  running  from  south  to 
north,  and  the  whole  is  occupied  by  a  suite  of  court-yards  and 
apartments,  which,  in  their  arrangement  and  architecture,  far 
exceed  any  other  specimens  of  the  kind  in  China.    According  to 
the  notions  of  a  Chinese,  all  here  is  gold  and  silver ;  "  he  will 
tell  you  of  gold  and  silver  pillars,  gold  and  silver  roofs,  and  gold 
and  silver  vases,  in  which  swim  gold  and  silver  fishes." 

The  southern  gate,  called  the  Meridian  gate,  leads  into  the 
middle  division,  in  which  are  the  imperial  buildings  ;  it  is  espe- 
cially appropriated  to  the  emperor,  and  whenever  he  passes 
through  it,  a  bell  and  gong,  placed  in  the  tower  above,  are  struck  ; 
when  his  troops  return  in  triumph,  the  prisoners  they  bring  arc 
here  presented  to  him  ;  and  here  the  presents  he  confers  on  vas- 
sals and  ambassadors  are  pompously  bestowed.  Passing  through 
this  gate  into  a  large  court,  over  a  small  creek  spanned  by  five 
marble  bridges,  which  are  ornamented  with  sculptures,  the  visitor 
is  led  into  a  second  court  paved  with  marble,  and  terminated  on 
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the  sides  by  gates,  porticoes,  and  pillared  corridors.    The  next 
building  of  importance  is  at  the  head  of  this  court,  called  the 
gate  of  Extensive  Peace,  and  is  a  superb  marble  struct  ur^  - 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high.    It  is  a  sort  of  balcony  w/icrj 
the  emperor,  on  newyear's  day,  his  birthday,  and  other  occi 
sions,  receives  the  homage  of  his  courtiers  assembled  in  the  co« 
below ;   five  flights  of  stairs,  decorated  with  balustrades  an( 
sculptures,  lead  up  to  it,  and  five  gates  open  through  it  into  the 
next  court-yard. 

Beyond  it  are  two  halls,  one  called  that  of  Perfect  Peace,  where 
his  majesty  examines  the  implements  used  in  the  annual  plough- 
ing ;  tiie  other  that  of  Secure  Peace,  where  he  banquets  his, 
foreign  guests  and  other  distinguished  persons  on  newyeur'.s. 
day.    After  ascending  a  stairway  and  passing  another  gate,  tlie 
visitor  reaches  the  Kirn  Tsing  kung  or  Tranquil  Palace  of  Hea- 
ven, into  which  no  one  can  enter  without  special  license.    In  it  ' 
is  the  council-chamber,  and  hefe  candidates  for  office  are*pre- 
sented  to  their  sovereign.    The  building  is  described  as  the 
loftiest,  richest,  and  most  magnificent  of  all  the  palaces.    In  the 
court  before  it  is  a  small  tower  of  gilt  copper,  adorned  with  a 
great  number  of  figures,  and  on  each  side  are  large  incense  • 
YEses,  the  uses  of  which  are  no  doubt  religious.    It  was  in  t]iis^]H| 
palace  that  Kanghi  celebrated  a  singular  and  unique  festival,  'm^t' 
17"J2,  Ibr  all  the  men  in  the  empire  over  sixty  years,  that  being  • 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign.    His  grandson  Kienlung,  in  ^85, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  repeated  the  same  ceremony? 
which  occasion  the  number  of  guests  was  about  three  thousand.'' 
This  building  is  considered  by  the  Chinese  as  the  most  important 
of  all  the  imperial  edifices.    Beyond  it  stands  the  Palace  of  A 
Earth's  Rejwse,  where  the  empress,  or  "  heaven's  consort,"  rules 
her  miniature  court  in  the  imperial  hareem  ;  and  between  which 
and  the  northern  wall  of  the  Forbidden  City  is  the  imperial 
Flower  Garden,  designed  for  the  use  of  its  inmates.    The  gar- 
dens are  adorned  with  elegant  pavilions,  temples,  and  groves,  and 
interspersed  with  canals,  fountains,  pools,  and  flower-beds.  Two 
groves  rising  from  the  bosoms  of  small  lakes,  and  another  crown- 
ing the  summit  of  an  artificial  mountain,  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  and  afford  the  inmates  of  the  palace  an  agreeable 
variety. 

*  Chinese  Repository,  vol.  IX.,  page  259. 
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In  the  eastern  division  of  the  Prohibited  City  are  the  ofiiccs  of 
the  Cabinet,  where  its  members  hold  their  sessions,  and  the  trea- 
sury of  the  palace.  North  of  it  lies  the  Hall  of  Intense  Thought, 
where  sacrifices  are  presented  to  Confucius  and  other  sages. 
Not  far  from  this  hall  stands  the  Hall  of  the  Literary  Abyss, 
or  the  Library,  the  catalogue  of  whose  contents  is  published  from 
time  to  time,  forming  an  admirable  synopsis  of  Chinese  literature. 
At  the  northern  end  of  the  eastern  division  are  numerous  palaces 
and  buildings  occupied  by  princes  of  the  blood,  and  those  con- 
nected  with  them  ;  and  in  this  quarter  is  placed  the  Fung  Sien 
Uen,  a  small  temple  where  the  emperor  comes  to  bless  his 
anoeators."  Here  the  emperor  and  his  family  perform  their 
devotioiis  before  the  Mbleta  of  their  departed  progenitors ;  when* 
ever  he  leaves  or  returns  to  his  palace,  the  first  day  of  a  season, 
and  on  other  occasiona,  the  monarch  goes  through  bb  devotions 
in  this  hall. 

The  western  diWsioD  contains  a  great  variety  of  edifices  de- 
voted to  public  and  private  purposes,  among  which  may'jteiinen- 

tioned  the  hall  of  distinguished  sovereigns,  statesmen,  andTliterati, 
the  printing-office,  tlie  Court  of  Controllers  for  the  regulation  of 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  court,  and  the  Ching-hwang 
^  miau,  or  Guardian  Temple  of  the  city.    The  number  of  people 
'  residing  within  the  Prohibited  City  cannot  be  stated,  but  it  i&Jiij(^t 
^probably  very  great;  most  of  them  are  Manchus. 

Tiie  second  inclosure,  which  surrounds  the  imperial  palaces,  is 
call^4j^ieiewig  Ching,  or  Imperial  City,  and  is  an  oblong  square 
aj^qi|r,^:miles  in  circuit  corresponding  in  form  to  the  northern 
^3^p||^nclosed  by  a  wall  about  twenty  feet  high.    There  is  a 
ipH^ teach  faie     the  wall,  and  none  but  authorized  persons 
fi7e;4)ermitted  to  enter  them.    From  the  southern  gate,  called 
f:ate  of  Heavenly  Rest,  a  broad  avenue  leads  up  to  tb^JUm 
Chitig;  and  before  it,  outside  of  the  wall,  is  an  exten8iv(^,^iftdbr 
walled  in,  and  having  one  entrance  on  the  south,  called  the  gate 
of  Great  Purity,  which  no  one  is  altbwed  to  enter  except  on  foot, 
unless  by  special  permission.   On  the  right  of  the  avenue  within 
the  wall,  is  a  gateway  leading  lb  the  TVn  Miau,  or  Great  Temple 
of  the  imperial  ancestors,  a  large  collection  of  buildings  inclosed 
by  awall.SPOO  feetJn  circuit.    Here  offerings  are  presented  be-  , 
fore  the -tablets  ofolipased  emperors  and  empresses,  and  worship 
performed  by  tlie  members  of  the  imperial  family  and  clau  to 
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their  departed  forefathers.  Across  the  avenue  from  this  temple  • 
is  a  gateway  leading  to  the  Shit-Tsih  taiiy  or  altar  of  the  gods  of 
^  Land  and  Grain,  where  sacrifices  are  offered  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn by  the  emperor  alone  to  these  divinities,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  originally  been  men.  This  altar  consists  of  two  stories, 
each  five  feet  high,  the  upper  one  being  fifty-eight  feet  square  ; 
no  other  altar  of  the  kind  is  found  in  the  empire,  and  it  would 
be  tantamount  to  high  treason  to  erect  one  and  worship  upon  it. 
The  north,  east,  south,  and  west  altar  are  respectively  black, 
green,  red,  and  white,  and  the  top  yellow ;  the  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  worship  held  here  are  among  the  most  ancient  in 
China.  '  '   "  •  • 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Imperial  City,  north  of  the  Great 
Temple,  and  not  far  from  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Prohibited  City, 
is  a  depository  of  military  stores,  and  workshops  for  their  manu- 
facture. The  establishment  of  the  Russian  college  lies  north  of 
the  gate ;  and  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  side  is  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Lamas,  with  numerous  temples,  monasteries,  and 
^  other  religious  edifices.  IVUich  of  this  quarter  of  the  Imperial 
City  is  occupied  by  dwelling-houses  and  by  temples  dedicated  to 
venous  inferior  gods  in  Chinese  mythology.  *  — 

5ti iQn  the  northern  side,  surrounded  by  a  wall  more  than  half  a  % 
rnHie.  in  circuit,  is  the  King  Shun,  or  Artificial  Mountain,  nearly 
150  feet  high,  and  having  five  summits,  crowned  with  as  many 
pavilions.  Trees  of  various  kinds  border  its  base,  and  line  the 
paths  leading  to  the  tops,  w  hile  animals  and  birds  in  great  num- 
bers occupy  and  enliven  the  whole  inclosure.  Its  height  allows 
the  spectator  to  overlook  the  whole  city,  while  too  it  is  itself  a 
conspicuous  object  from  every  direction.  The  earth  and  stone 
to  erect  this  mountain  were  taken  from  the  ditches  and  pools  dug 
in  and  around  the  city,  and  near  its  base  are  many  tanks  of  pic- 
turesque shape  and  appearance  ;  so  that  altogether  it  forms  a 
great  ornament  to  the  city.  The  western  part  of  this  inclosure 
is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Si  Yuen,  or  Western  Park,  in  and 
around  which  are  found  some  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  and  • 
spots  in  the  metropolis.  An  artificial  lake,  more  than  a  mile 
long,  and  averaging  a  furlong  in  breadth,  occupies  the  centre  ;  it 
is  supplied  by  the  Tunghwui  river,  and  its  waters  are  adorned 
with  the  splendid  lotus.  A  marble  bridge  of  nine  arches  crosses 
it,  and  its  banks  are  shaded  by  groves  of  trees,  under  which  are 
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well  paved  walks.    On  its  south-eastern  side  is  a  large  summer- 
house,  consisting  of  several  edifices  partly  in  or  over  the  water, 
and  inclosing  a  number  oi  gardens  and  walks,  in  and  around 
which  are  many  artificial  hills  of  rock- work  beautifully  altemat*  ^ 
ing  or  supporting  groves  of  trees  and  parterres  of  flowers. 

On  the  western  side  is  the  hall  for  the  examination  of  mili- 
tarji^^ipipdidates,  and  where  his  majesty  in  person  sees  them 
exhibit  their  prowess  in  equestrian  arehery.   At  the  north  end 
of  the  lake,  is  a  bridge  leading  to  an  islet  in  its  centre^  which 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  hill  of  gentle  ascent  covered  with 
groves,  temples,  and  summer-houseSi  and  surmounted  with  a 
tower,  from  which  an  extensive  view  can  be  taken.   Near  the 
north-east  of  the  Si  Tven  is  a  temple  dedicated*  to  Tuenf|[,-the  ^ 
reputed  discoverer  of  the  silk- worm,  where  the  empress  annually 
offers  sacrifices  to  her,  and  near  which  a  plantation  of  mulberry 
trees  and  a  cocoonery  are  maintained  for  the  preparation  of  silk. 
Near  the  temple  of  Great  Happiness,  not  far  distant  from  the 
preceding,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  is  a  gilded  copper  statue 
of  Budha,  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  hundred  arms  ;  and  Timkow- 
ski,  who  furnishes  this  statement,  says  the  temple  itself  is  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Park,    The  object  kept  in  vie^ 
in  the  arrangement  of  these  gardens  and  grounds,  has 
make  them  an  epitome  of  nature,  and  then  furnish  eve 
with  commodious  buildings.    But  however  elegant  the  t$S1acesr% 
and  grounds  may  have  appeared  when  new,  it  is  to  be  feared  ' 
tha^^^njesty  has  no  higher  ideas  o£r  ^jpanUness  and  order 
thajHHpbjects,  and  that  the  varims  publio  and  private  edifices^ 
and'  gmfens  in  these  two  indosures  are  despoiled  of  half  theiri^ 
beauty  by  dirtluid  neglect*   The  number  of  the  palaces  in  tfaemrT* 
both  is  estimated  to  be  over  two  hundred,    each  of  which,'' 
Atdnet,  in  vague  terms,  "  is  sufficiently  large  to  acco 
the  greatest  of  European  nobleoien,  with  all  his  retinueji' 

Along  the  avenue  leading  southerly  from  the  imperijp^ 
through  the  Tartar  city  to  the  division  wall,  are  found  the  |i*ln- 
cipal  government  offices.    Five  of  the  vSix  Boards  have  their 
bureaus  on  the  east  side,  and  the  Board  of  Punishments  with  it 
subordinate  departments,  has  its  courts  on  the  west  side ;  and 
just  south  of  it  is  the  Censorate.    The  office  attached  to  the^^f. 
Board  of  Rites,  for  the  preparation  of  the  Calendar,  commonly- 
called  the  Astr^ipmical  Boards  stands  dire^l^  east  ol^t  ; 
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the  Medical  College,  or  body  of  physicians  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  government,  has  its  hall  not  Tar  off.  The  Hanlin  yueUf 
or  National  Academy,  and  the  Colonial  Office,  arc  also  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  avenue  near  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
Imperial  City.  Near  the  Colonial  Office  is  the  temple  where  the 
nearest  ancestors  of  the  reigning  family  are  worshipped  by  his 
majesty  and  the  princes  of  his  family  on  the  first  day  of  every 
month,  when  they  come  in  procession  to  this  temple  in  their  state 
dresses,  and  his  majesty,  as  high  priest  of  the  family,  performs 
the  highest  religious  ceremony  before  his  deified  ancestors,  viz. 
three  kneclings  and  nine  knockiugs.  After  he  has  completed  his 
devotions,  the  attendant  grandees  go  through  the  same  ceremo- 
nies. The  tc  iiiplo  itself  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove  of  fir  and  other  trees,  and  the  large  inclosure  around  it  is 
prettily  laid  out  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  There  are  many 
other  public  buildings  in  this  part  of  the  Tartar  City,  between 
the  division  wall  and  the  Imperial  City,  besides  numerous  private 
residences  of  great  extent. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Tartar  City,  built  partly  upon 
the  wall,  is  the  Observatory,  which  was  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Romish  missionaries  by  Kanghi,  iJfit  is  now 
confided  to  the  care  of  Chinese  astronomers  ;  it  is  an  elevated 
building,  and  is  seen  on  the  left  as  the  visitor  enters  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city.  Nearly  opposite  to  it  stands  the  hall  for  literary 
examinations,  where  the  candidates  of  the  province  assemble  to 
write  their  essays.  In  the  north-easteni  part  of  the  city,  about 
half  a  mile  west  of  the  Russian  church  of  tlie  Assumption,  is 
the  Temple  of  Eternal  Peace,  belonging  to  the  lamas,  and 
described  as  the  largest  and  most  splendid  temple  in  Peking. 
The  lamas  have  about  two  hundred  Chinese  and  Manchu  neo- 
phytes and  pupils  under  their  care,  who  learn  the  Tibetan  lan- 
guage, probably  with  a  view  to  political  service  in  that  country. 
A  similar  college  for  learning  Chinese  and  Manchu  stands  west 
of  this  temple,  where  students  of  both  races  are  respectively 
taug'it  each  other's  languages,  to  prepare  them  for  the  service  of 
government. 

The  superintendence  of  the  Tartar  city  is  under  the  control 
of  the  general  of  the  Nine  Gates,  whose  headquarters  lie  about 
half-way  between  the  Imperial  City  and  the  northern  wall,  and 
who  is  made  especially  responsible  for  the  peace  and  good  order 
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of  the  Tartar  city ;  the  post  is  conferred  only  on  Manchus,  and 
is  regarded  as  a  high  office,  somewhat  like  that  of  Constable  of 
the  Tower  in  England.    Near  his  establishment,  standing  in  th^ 
avenue  leading  to  the  north  gate,  is  a  high  tower  containing  ai^ 
immense  bdl  and  drum,,which  are  struck  to  announce  the  night; 
wltta^^l^ ;  this  edifice  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  seen 
in4r|i|ifoaohing  the  capital,  being  higher  than  the  towers  over  the 
gateways.   The  dimensions  of  this  bell  are  12^  cubits  higjf^ 
and  nearly  a  culnt  thick ;  it  weighs  120,000  lbs**  ■  vf  ^ 

Near  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Imperial  City  stands  thc^ 
Mohammedan  mosque,  and  a  large  number  of  Turks  live  in  it(^ 
vicinity,  whose  ancestors  were  brought  from  Turkestan  aboujl 
a  century  ago ;  this  part  of  the  city  is  conseqtiently  the  chief 
resort  of  all  Mohammedans  coming  to  the  capital  from  ill.  South 
of  the  mosque,  near  the  division  wall,  stands  the  spacious  church 
of  Heaven's  Lord,  and  a  convent  attached  to  it,  which  the  Jesuits 
and  Portuguese  built  in  the  times  of  their  influence  ;  it  was  the 
finest  specimen  of  architecture  in  Peking,  but  is  now  going  to 
decay.    There  are  religious  edifices  in  the  Chinese  metropolis 
appropriated  to  many  forms  of  religion,  viz.  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  Islamism,  Budhism  in  its  two  principal  forms, J^-ajion- 
alism,  ancestral  worship,  state  worship,  and  temples  (^edu^&jd  t^ 
Confucius- and  other  deified  mortals,  beside^  t^gre&t  nJBBtm^ 
which  the  popular  idols  of  the  country  are  adq^.    Among  them- 
es the  jtemple  where  the  tablets  of  ^;j^ng^^uid  emperors  of 
for^&^ynasties  are  collectiYel|rsWor^I)i|^pd,  ^cept  a  few  whA^ 
hpi^tipPni  rejected  as  unworthy  of  tiijia^tpt^r  on  accomtt  of  theuf 
wiGke(hi^e8s-*-«  feature  which^tecalk  tor  mind  the  custom  uo^-^ 
ancient  Jerusalem  of  not  huryv^^iokeii  princes  in  the  sepul- 
ohres  of  the  kings.    Dieting uis^^rstatesmen  of  all  age^ysalled 
by  the  Chinese  kwoh  cA»,  w  '^  pillars  of  state,"  ire  8^»clat^^ 
with  their  masters  in  this  tempb^  as  not  unworthy  M^^^^ 
equal  honors.    A  little  west  of  this  remarkable  temf 
White  Pagoda  temple,  so  called  from  a  costly  obelisk"  n55r  It 
erected  by  Kublai  in  the  13th  century,  and  rebuilt  in  1819. 
Pere  Hyacinthe  says  the  corners  are  covered  with  jasper,  and 
the  projecting  parts  of  the  roof  with  ornaments  of  exquisite  worl^ 
m^bip  tast^fu^ykxranged.    Around  this  edifice,  which  contaij 

'  W^/.  ,-  ^!  Jimg^ana'  History  of  Chi^A,  jj|||,^i2?»5i|^^^  " 
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a  8cah  talten  from  the  forehead  of  Budha,  caused  by  his^onstafi&y, 
knocking  his  head  on  the  ground  in  worship,  are  one  hundred 

^hd  eight  small  pillars  on  which  lamps  are  burned  in  its  honor. 

^  These  are  the  principal  buildings  and  establishments  worthy 
of  note  in  Peking.  Outside  of  the  city,  on  the  east,  is  the  Tem- 
ple of  Heaven,  situated  in  a  largo  area  and  surrounded  with 
many  spacious  buildings  ;  on  the  west  of  the  city  is  a  correspond- 
ing structure  called  the  Temple  of  Earth,  both  of  them  con- 
nected with  the  state  religion.  The  southern  and  most  populous 
portion  of  the  city  contains  no  edifices  of  any  importance,  nor  is 
the  Chinese  part  as  well  built  as  the  Tartar  city  ;  the  walls  are 
not  as  solid,  and  it  resembles  ordinary  Chinese  towns.  It  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  rigid  military  rule  as  the  northern  half,  and 
is  consequently  the  resort  of  many  persons  in  quest  of  relaxation 
and  dissipation.  The  areas  of  the  two  are  nearly  the  saStie,  but 
a  large  portion  of  the  southern  is  occupied  by  the  immense  court- 
yards connected  with  the  temples  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  , 
The  first  of  these  edifices  stands  east  of  the  avenue  leading 
from  the  southern  gate  to  the  Tartar  city,  in  an  inclosure  mea- 
suring three  miles  around.  The  Tien  tan,  or  altar  to  Heaven,  is 
a  round  terrace  consisting  of  three  stages,  each  ten  feet  high, 
respectively  120,  90,  and  60  feet  in  diameter,  paved  with  marble, 
and  protected  by  balustrades.  A  square  wall  surrounds  .this 
altar,  beyond  which  is  the  palace  of  Abstinence,  where  the 
emperor  fasts  three  days  preparatory  to  offering  the  annual  sacri- 
fice  to  heaven  at  the  winter  solstice.  Some  other  buildings,  and 
a  few  statues,  are  connected  with  this  place,  but  no  priests  live 
in  the  inclosure,  the  emperor  himself,  as  vicegerent  of  heaven, 
being  the  pontifex  maximus.  On  the  western  side  of  the  avenue, 
over  against ^e  Tien  tan,  is  the  Sien  JSung  tan,  or  altar  to  Earth, 
as  it  may  be  translated,  though  it  is  professedly  dedicated  to  the 
deified  monarch  Shinnung,  the  supposed  inventor  of  agriculture. 
This  altar  stands  in  an  inclosure  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  really  consists  of  four  separate  altars  :  to  the  spirits 
of  the  heavens,  those  of  the  earth,  to  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  to 
Shinnung  The  worship  at  this  altar  is  performed  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  at  which  time  the  ceremony  of  ploughing  a  part  of  the 
inclosure  is  performed  by  the  emperor,  assisg^d  by  membei:^  of 
the  Board  of  Rites.  A  little  west  of  this  inclosure  is  an  artificial 
pool,  dug  in  1771,  called  the  Heh  Lung  (an  ^r  Black  Dragon 
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pool,  dedicated  to  the  spirits  of  the  waters,  where  his  majesty 
performs  special  supplications  whenever  the  country  suffers  from 
drought  or  deluge.  These  three  areas  occupy  a  large  part  of 
the  southern  city,  and  east  of  the  altar  to  Heaven,  is  an  extensive  ^ 
space  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  vegetables.  These  chasms  in 
the  settled  portions  of  Peking,  including  that  part  of  the  Imperial 
city  occupied  by  the  Western  Park,  render  it  improbable  that  the 
population  of  the  Chinese  metropolis  much  exceeds  two  millions, 
including  those  dwelling  in  the  suburbs  around  each  gate.  * 

The  park  of  Yuen  Ming  ynen  (i.  e.  Round  and  Splendid  gar-'*' 
dens),  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  foreign  embassies  to 
Peking,  lies  about  eight  miles  north-west  of  the  city,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  twelve  square  miles.     The  bountry  in  this 
direction  rises  into  gentle  hills,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  natural  surface  in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  ground,  so  that  the  whole  presents  every  variety  of  hill  and 
dale,  woodlands  and  lawns,  interspersed  with  canals,  pools,  rivu- 
lets, and  lakes,  the  banks  of  which  have  been  thrown  up  or  diver- 
sified in  imitation  of  the  free  hand  of  nature.    Some  parts  are 
tilled,  groves  and  tangled  thickets  occur  here  and  there,  and 
places  are  purposely  lefl  wild  in  order  to  contrast  the  better  with 
the  highly  cultivated  precincts  of  a  palace,  or  to  form  a  rural  path- 
way to  a  retired  summer-house.    Barrow  says  there  are  no  less 
than  thirty  distinct  places  of  residence  for  the  emperor  or  his  minis- 
ters within  this  park,  around  which  are  many  houses  occupied  by 
eunuchs  and  servants,  each  constituting  a  little  village.  The 
principal  hall  of  audience  stands  upon  a  granite  platform,  and  is  ^ 
surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  wooden  columns  upon  which  the 
roof  rests  ;  the  length  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  the  breadth  C 
forty. two,  and  the  height  twenty.    Within  the  outer  colonnade  is 
another  serving  for  the  walls  of  the  room,  having  intcrcolumnia-  «^ 
tions  of  brick- work  about  four  feet  high,  and  lattice- work  covered 
with  oiled  paper,  so  contrived  as  to  be  thrown  open  in  pleasant 
weather.    Above  the  lattices,  but  between  the  top  of  the  columns 
and  gDing  around  the  hall,  is  an  elaborately  carved  frieze  gaily -^j^C 
decorated  ;  the  ceiling,  also,  is  whimsically  painted,  and  cor-^af 
responds  to  the  inclination  of  the  roof.    The  throne  stands  in  a"^^ 
recess  at  the  head^f  the  hall,  and  is  made  of  wood  beautifully 
carved.    The  general  appearance  of  this  and  other  buildings  in 
this  inclosure  is'shabby,  and  neglect  in  so  changeable  a  climate 
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soon  destroys  all  the  varnish  and  wood  work  upon  which  the 
Chinese  bestow  their  chief  pains.* 
^  "  It  was  at  a  place  called  Hai-tien,"  says  Davis,  "  in  the 
inimediate  vicinity  of  these  gardens,  thiit  the  strange  scene 
occurred  which  terminated  in  the  dismissal  of  the  embassy  of 
1816.    On  his  arrival  there,  about  daylight  in  tiie  morning,  with 
the  commissioners  and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  the  ambassador 
was  drawn  to  one  of  tiie  emperor's  temporary  residences  by  an 
invitation  from  Duke  Ho,  as  he  was  called,  the  imperial  rela- 
tive charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations.    After  passing 
through  an  open  court,  where  were  assembled  a  vast  number  of 
grandees  in  their  dresses  of  ceremony,  they  were  shown  into  a 
wretched  room,  and  soon  encompassed  by  a  well-dressed  crowd, 
among  whom  were  princes  of  the  blood  by  dozens,  wearing  yel- 
low girdles.    With  a  childish  and  unmannerly  curiosity,  con- 
sistent enough  with  the  idle  and  disorderly  life  which  many  of 
them  are  said  to  lead,  they  examined  the  persons  and  dress  of  the 

^gentlemen  without  ceremony  ;  while  these,  tired  with  their  sleep- 
less journey,  and  disgusted  at  the  behavior  of  the  celestials, 
turned  their  backs  upon  them,  and  laid  themselves  down  to  rest. 
Duke  flo  soon  appeared,  and  surprised  the  ambassador  by  urging 
him  to  proceed  directly  to  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
waiting  for  him.  His  lordship  in  vain  remonstrated  that  to- 
morrow had  been  fixed  for  the  first  audience,  and  that  tired  and 
dusty  as  they  all  were  at  present,  it  would  be  worthy  neither  of 
the  emperor  nor  of  himself  to  wait  on  his  majesty  in  a  manner 
so  unprepared.  He  urged,  too,  that  he  was  unwell,  and  required 
immediate  rest,  Duke  IIo  became  more  and  more  pressing,  and 
at  length  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  gra^  the  ambassador's  arm 
violently,  andv^ne  of  the  others  stepped  up  at  the  same  time. 

'  His  lordship  immediately  shook  them  off,  and  the  gentlemen 
crowded  about  him  ;  while  the  highest  indignation  was  expressed 
at  such  treatment,  and  a  determined  resolution  to  proceed  to  no 
audience  this  morning.  The  ambassador  at  length  retired,  with 
the  appearance  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  Duke  Ho,  that  the 
audience  should  take  place  to-morrow.  There  is  every  reason, 
however,  to  suppose  that  this  person  had  been  largely  bribed  by 

—  -      -.^    .  « 

*  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  432,  481.  Hyacinthe,  Villa  de  Pekin. 
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the  heads  of  the  Canton  local  government  to  frustrate  the  views 
of  the  embassy,  and  prevent  an  audience  of  the  emperor.  The 
mission,  at  least,  was  on  its  way  back,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day."*  ' 

The  principal  part  of  the  provisions  required  for  the  supply  of 
this  immense  city  comes  from  the  southern  provinces,  or  from  the 
flocks  reared  in  the  northern  part  of  Chihli.  It  has  no  manufac- 
Jures  or  trade,  and  the  adjacent  plain  produces  but  a  small 
amount  of  the  food  required.  The  government  of  Peking  differs 
from  that  of  other  cities  in  the  empire,  the  affairs  of  the  depart- 
ment being  separated  from  it,  and  administered  by  officers  resid- 
ing in  the  four  circuits  into  which  it  is  divided.  "A  minister  of 
one  of  the  Boards  is  appointed  superintendent' 6f  the  city,  and 
subordinate  to  him  is  a  fuyin  or  mayor.  Their  duties  consist  in 
having  charge  of  the  metropolitan  domain,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending good  government  to  its  four  divisions.  They  have  under 
them  two  distinct  magistrates,  each  of  whom  rules  half  the  city-; 
none  of  these  officers  are  subordinate  to  the  provincial  governor,  ^ 
but  carry  affairs,  which  they  cannot  determine,  to  the  emperor. 
They  preside  or  assist  at  many  of  the  festivals  observed  in  the 
capital,  superintend  the  military  police,  and  hold  the  courts 
which  take  cognisance  of  the  offences  committed  there. "f 

The  thoroughfares  leading  across  Peking,  from  one  gate  to  the 
other,  are  broad,  unpaved  avenues,  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  which  appear  still  wider  from  the  little  elevation  of  the 
buildings  ;  the  side  streets  are  narrow  lanes,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  streets  in  Chinese  cities.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
avenues  are  required  to  keep  them  well  sprinkled  in  summer; 
but  in  rainy  weather  th^y  are  almost  impassable  from  the  mud, 
the  level  surface  of  the  ground  preventing  rapid  drainage.  The 
crowds  which  throng  these  avenues,  some  engd'j^ed  in  various 
callings,  along  the  sides  or  in  the  middle  of  the  way,  and  others 
busily  passing  and  repassing,  together  with  the  gay  appearance 
of  the  sign-boards,  and  an  air  of  business  in  the  shops,  render 
the  great  streets  of  the  Chinese  metropolis  very  bustling,  and  ta 
a  foreigner,  a  very  interesting  scene.  The  buildings  in  the  avei 
nues  are  shops,  whose  fronts  are  so  contrived  as  to  be  entirely 
opened  when   necessary ;   they  are  constructed  of  panels  o 
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abutters  fitting  into  grooves,  and  secured  to  a  row  of  strong  posts 
on  the  inside,  which  set  into  mortices.  At  night,  when  the  sliop 
is  closed,  nothing  is  seen  from  without ;  but  in  the  day-time, 
when  this  movable  front  is  taken  away,  and  the  goods  exposed 
in  the  entrance,  the  scene  becomes  more  animated.  The  sign- 
boards *are  broad  planks,  fixed  in  stone  bases  on  each  side  of  the 
shop-front,  and  reaching  to  the  eaves,  or  above  them  ;  tlie  cha- 
racters are  large  and  of  different  colors,  and  in  order  to  attract 
more  notice,  the  signs  are  often  hung  with  various  colored  fiags, 
bearing  inscriptions  setting  forth  the  excellence  of  the  goods. 
The  appearance  of  a  street  thus  trimmed  is  very  gay,  and  the 
sides  of  the  houses  themselves  are  not  less  brilliant,  being  painted 
blue  or  green,  mixed  with  gold.  At  the  intersection  of  the  ave- 
nues are  placed  honorary  portals  or  tablets,  called  pai  luj  erected 
in  memory  of  distinguished  persons. 

The  police  of  the  city  is  materially  assisted  in  its  duties  by  the 
gates,  which  are  placed  at  the  heads  of  the  streets.  During  the 
night  the  great  thorougli fares  are  usually  quiet ;  they  are  lighted 
a  little  by  the  lanterns  which  hang  before  the  doors  of  the  houses, 
but  generally  are  dark  and  cheerless.  In  the  metropolis,  as  in 
all  Chinese  cities,  the  air  in  the  lanes  and  streets  is  constantly 
polluted  by  the-stench  arising  from  private  vessels  and  public 
reservoirs  for  urine  and  all  kinds  of  offal,  which  is  all  carefully 
cdiBected  by  scavengers,  and  carried  out  of  the  gates  in  the  same 
boxed  carta  they  bring  their  vegetables  to  market.  By  this  ex- 
change of  raw  material  for  the  manufactured  article,  although 
the  streets  are  kept  clean,  they  are  never  sweet ;  but  habit  ren- 
ders the  people  almost  insensible  to  this  as  well  as  many  other 
nuisances.  Carriages,  or  rather  carts,  sedans,  and  horses,  are 
all  used  for  locomotion,  and  are  to  be  hired  in  all  the  thorough- 
fares ;  the  Manchu  women  ride  astride,  and  their  number  in  the 
streets,  both  riding  and  walking,  imparts  a  peculiarity  to  the 
crowd,  which  is  not  seen  in  cities  farther  south. 

The  various  tribes  in  Central  Asia  have  representatives  among 
the  throng,  and  their  different  costumes  add  to  the  liveliness  of 
the  scene.  The  environs  beyond  the  suburbs  are  occupied  with 
groves,  private  mansions,  hamlets,  and  cultivated  fields,  in  or 
near  which  are  trees,  so  that  the  city,  viewed  from  a  distance, 
appears  as  if  situated  in  a  thick  forest.  It  is  colder  in  winter 
than  any  other  place  in  the  same  latitude,  and  the  poor,  who  re- 
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sort  thither  from  otlicr  parts  of  the  province,  form  a  very  needy 
and  troiiblcsonie  part  of  the  population,  sometimes  risin<?  in  larpo 
mobs  and  pillaging  the  granaries  to  supply  themselves  with  food, 
but  more  commonly  perishing  in  great  nuniltfis  from  cold  and 
hunger.  Its  peace  is  always  an  object  of  considerahlo  solicitude 
with  the  imperial  government,  not  only  as  it  may  involve  the 
personal  safety  of  the  emperor,  but  still  more  from  the  cUsqulsting 
eiTect  it  may  have  upon  the  administration  of  the  empire,  in  im- 
peding the  effieienoy  <^  its  cnrders.  The  possesshxi  of  this  capital 
by  an  invading  foroe  is  more  nearly  equivalent  to  the  oOlitxol  oi 
the  country  than  it  would  be  in  tnost  Buropean  kingdoms,  but  not 
as  much  as  it  would  be  in  Stun,  Bufmah  and  other  native  Asiatic 
states.  ^The  gpod  influencee  which  may  be  exerted  upon  the  na-. 
tkm  from  the  metropolis  are  likewise  conespondingly  great,  and 
the  purification  of  this  source  of  contaminatioii,  and  liberalizing 
this  centre  of  power,  will  confer  a  vast  benefit  upoa  tiie  GfaEnese 
people. 

Besides  the  capital,  ChiliU  contains  several  other  large  citief^^jj 
among  which  Pauling  fu,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  th©™ 
province,  and  Tientsin  fu,  the  entrepdt  of  the  trade  wiiich  comes 
through  the  Pei  ho  coastwise,  are  the  most  important.  The  for- 
mer lies  about  eii^hty  miles  south-west  of  the  capital,  on  the 
great  road  leading  to  Shansi.  The  whole  department  is  described 
as  a  pleasant,  well  cultivated,  and  populous  region ;  it  is  well 
watered  by  various  tributaries  of  the  Pei  ho,  and  possesses  two  or 
three  small  lakes. 

Tientsin  fu  is  the  largest  port  on  the  coast  above  Shanghai,  and 
the  only  one  of  importance  not  open  to  foreign  trade.  Owing, 
'  however,  to  the  shallowness  of  the  gulf  of  Pechele  toTi^s  its 
western  shores,  and  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei  ho,  over 
which  at  neap  tide  only  three  or  ibur  feet  of  water  flow,  the 
port  is  rendered  almost  inaccessible  to  fcreign  vessel^  and  would 
be  of  little  avail  for  trade  if  it  was  tinrown  open.  Its  size  and  im- 
portance are  owing ^^^Jmnp  to  being  the  terminus  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  where  all  thC' produce  and  taxes  for  the  use  of  the  capital 
are  brought,  than  to  the  extent  of  its  maritime  trade.  Mr.  Gutzlati^, 
who  visited  Tientsin  in  1831,  describes  it  as  a  bustling  place. 
"  All  the  avenues  were  thronged,  and  in  the  shops — generally 
well  filled  with  Chinese,  but  sometimes  also  with  European  com- 
modities—trade  seemed  to  be  brisk.    The  town,  which  stretches 
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several  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  equals  Canton  in  the 
bustle  of  its  busy  population,  and  surpasses  it  in  the  importance 
of  its  native  trade.  The  streets  are  urrpaved,  and  the  houses  are 
built  of  mud,  but  within  they  are  furnished  with  accommodations 
in  the  best  Chinese  style.  The  trade  is  quite  ^extensive  ;  more 
than  five  hundred  junks  arrive  annually  from  the  southern  ports 
4  of  China,  and  from  Cochinchina  and  Siam.  The  river  is  so 
thronged  with  junks,  and  the  mercantile  transactions  give  such 
life  and  motion  to  the  scene,  as  strongly  to  remind  one  of  Liver- 
,  pool.  As  the  land  in  this  vicinity  yields  few  productions,  and 
the  capital  swallows  up  immense  stores,  the  importations  required 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  must  be  very  great."*  The 
approach  to  this  city  from  the  eastward  indicates  its  importance, 
and  the  change  from  the  sparsely  populated  country  lying  along 
the  banks  of  the  Pei  ho,  to  the  dense  crowds  on  shore,  and  the 
fleets  of  boats  before  the  city,  adds  greatly  to  the  vivacity  of  the 
scene.  "  If  fine  buildings  and  striking  localities  are  required  to 
^mtj^  give  interest  to  a  scene,"  remarks  Mr.  Ellis,  "  this  has  no  claims ; 
J?  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  gradual  crowding  of  junks  till 
they  become  innumerable,  a  vast  population,  buildings,  though 
not  elegant,  yet  regular  and  peculiar,  careful  and  successful  cul- 
tivation, can  supply  these  deficiencies,  the  entrance  to  Tientsin 
will  not  be  without  attractions  to  the  traveller."  The  stacks  of 
salt  near  the  city  along  the  river  arrest  the  attention  of  the  voy- 
ager, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  immense  quantity  of  this 
article  collected  at  this  city  is  furnished  as  a  tax.  The  barges 
^^  of  the  English  embassy  were  two  hours  in  passing  the  town,  and 
,  the  observers  judged  it  to  extend  a  mile  or  more  back  from  the 
riv^  ;  it  probably  contains  nearly  half  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
and  its  position  renders  it  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the 
empire,  and  the  key  of  the  capital. 

The  banks  of  the  Pei  ho,  near  the  ocean,  are  flat  and  sterile, 
their  inhabitants  poor  and  squalid,  and  their  habitations  mean, 
dirty,  and  dilapidated.  The  sQenery  and  people  improve  as  one 
advances  up  the  meandering  channel  and  approaches  Tientsin, 
which  is  still  further  bettered  from  thence  up  to  Tung  chau. 
In  some  parts  of  its  course  the  Pei  ho  is  higher  than  the  adjacent 
|.     country,  which  is  also  true  of  some  of  the  other  streams  that 
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cross  the  Plain.  Near  the  exnhouchure  of  the  river  is  Ta-kii,^A. 
small  town,  chiefly  noticeable  as  the  -  spot  where  the  first  inter, 
yiew  between  the  Chinese  and  English  plenipotentiaries  washeld^ 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1840 ;  but  the  village  at  the 
•mouth  of  the  river  is  Tungku,  and  between  the  two  is  Si-ku.  The 
general  aspect  of  this  province  is  cheerless,  and  the  soil,  between 
Pekii^  and  the  ocean,  so  poor  as  barely  to  support  its  inhabitants. 
In  the  southern  and  vl'bstem  sections  it  is  less  monotonous  and 
more  fertile. 

One  of  the  towns  of  note,  in  the  journey  from  Tungku  to  the 
capital,  a  distance  of  120  miles  in  a  direct  line,  but  182  if  all 
the  sinuosities  of  the  river  be  followed,  is  Tung  chau,  where  all 
boats  unload  their  passengers  and  cargoes,  and  proceed  by  a 
broad  avenue  twelve  miles  long  to  the  capital.  The  streets  of 
Tung  chau  are  straight  and  paved,  with  a  raised  foot-path  on  their 
sides,  but  for  size  and  importance  the  town  is  inferior  to  Tientsin 
fu.  Another  city  of  note  in  Chihli  is  Siuenhwa  fii,  situated  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  Great  Wall.  This  town  was  visited 
by  Timkowski  in  1820,*who  remarks, "  the  crenated  wall  which^ 
sunounds  it  is  thirty  feet  high,  and  puts  one  in  mind  of  that  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  resembles  those  of  several  towns  in  Russia ;  it 
consists  of  two  thin  parallel  Wck  walls,  the  intermediate  space 
being  filled  with  clay  and  sand.  The  wall  is  flanked  with  towers. 
We  passed  through  three  gates  to  enter  the  city ;  the  first  is 
covered  with  iron  nails  ;  at  the  second  is  the  guard-house  ;  we 
thence  proceeded  along  a  broad  street,  bordered  with  shops  of 
hardware  ;  we  w  cnt  through  several  large  and  small  streets, 
which  are  broad  and  clean ;  but,  considering  its  extent,  the  city 
is  thinly  peopled." 

The  department  of  Chahar,  or  Tsakhar,  lies  beyond  the  Great 
Wall,  north  and  west  of  the  province,  a  wild,  mountainous  and 
thinly  settled  country,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Mongol  shepherds  of 
the  Tsakhar  tribe,  who  keep  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  who  are  considered  as  among  his  most  faithful  subjects. 
These  shepherds  supply  agreat^art  of  the  animal  food  consumed 
at  Peking. 

There  are  several  lakes  in  this  province,  the  largest  of  which, 
the  Peh  hu  in  the  south-western  part,  connects  with  thtf  Pel  ho 
tfarongh  the  river  Hll*to.  The  various  branches  of  the  ^rmer 
stream  affind  water  oommunioation  through  most  parts  of  Chihli^ 
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and  lead  into  the  adjiicent  provinces  of  Shansi  and  Honan.  The 
Pei  ho,  or  White  river,  is  the  largest  stream  between  the  Yellow 
river  and  the  Great  Wall,  and  drains  all  that  part  of  the  plain 
east  of  Shansi  and  south  of  the  edjgre  of  the  table  land.  It  enters 
the  sea  by  two  channels,  which  do  not  unite  until  above  Tientsin, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  trade  is  on  the  southern  branch  ; 
this  diversion  of  the  waters  greatly  interferes  with  the  naviga- 
tion, while  the  little  impetus  they  receive  in  their  course  through 
the  plain  is  insufficient  to  carry  the  silt  far  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  On  one  of  the  northern  rivers,  called  the  Jeh  ho,  or 
Hot  stream,  which  flows  south  from  Chahar  into  the  gulf  of 
Pechele,  is  the  emperor's  summer  retreat;  it  lies  nearly  due 
north  of  Taku  about  170  miles.  The  route  there  from  Peking, 
and  the  various  objects  of  interest  to  be  seen  at  that  place,  are 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  Staunton,  and  the  chief  interest  con- 
nected with  it  is  associated  with  Macartney's  visit  in  1793.* 

The  principal  productions  of  Chihli  are  millet  and  wheat, 
^any  kinds  of  pulse  and  fruits,  and  a  little  rice.  One  cause  of 
the  poverty  of  the  soil  in  the  eastern  portion  is  probably  owing 
to  the  "  nitrous  exhalations"  which  Du  Halde  speaks  of.  Coal 
is  found  in  the  province,  and  among  other  modes  of  using  it  in 
the  capital,  that  of  mixing  the  dust  with  a  small  proportion  of 
clay,  and  working  it  into  cakes,  is  common.  Among  the  mineral 
productions,  marble  and  granite  occur,  both  of  which  are  used 
for  architectural  purposes  ;  also  some  kinds  of  precious  stones, 
and  clay  suitable  for  bricks  and  chinaware. 

The  province  of  Shantung  (i.  e.  East  of  the  Hills)  has  a 
longer  coast-line  than  Chihli,  its  maritime  border  being  more 
than  half  its  whole  circuit.  It  lies  south  of  the  gulf  of  Pechele, 
south-east  of  Chihli,  north  of  Kiangsu,  and  borders  on  Honan, 
where  the  Yellow  river  divides  the  two.  Most  of  its  area  is 
level,  the  only  hilly  part  being  the  peninsular  portion,  where  the 
highest  points  rise  loo  high  to  admit  of  cultivation.  Its  area  is 
65,184  square  miles,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  states  of 
Georgia  or  Missouri ;  the  population  is  28,9.'i8,764,  which  is  an* 
average  of  444  to  a  square  mile  ;  the  United  Kingdom  contains 
27i  millions,  and  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales  together  equal  the 
area  of  Shantung.    The  Grand  Canal  traverses  this  province 

•  Chinese  Repoaitory,  Vol.  XI.,  pp.  92,  438. 
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from  Lintsing  chau  in  the  north-west,  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion through  the  western  districts,  and  adds  greatly  to  its  import- 
ance. The  peninsular  shores  are  generally  bold,  and  full  of  ixi4ea« 
taJtioDfly  some  of  which  are  ezcelleiit  harbors,  but  there  is  no  sea* 
port  town  of  any  importance  along  the  entire  cosst ;  no  river 
of  any  size  disembogues  within  the  province,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  peninsula  the  waters  are  shallow.   T&ngchau  fu,  on  the 

.  northern  shores,  is  the  largest.  Barrow  sa3rsy  the  hills  along  the 
shore  have  a  remarkably  uniform,  conical  shapei^  resembling  the 
bonnets  worn  by  officers.  The  hilly  regions  of  this  part  are  fer- 
tile, and  well  watered,  but  not  as  thickly  settled  as  those  of  the 

.  plain. 

Speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the  country,  coming  from  the 
north,  Davis  says,  "The  flat  country  through  which  we  had 
.hitherto  journeyed  all  the  way  from  Peking,  at  this  autumnal 
season,  had  proved  very  unhealtliy  to  many  of  our  numbor ;  but 
we  were  soon  to  perceive  an  alteration  at  the  point  wliere  the 
Cliah  ho,  i.  e.  river  of  Flood-gates — the  Grand  Canal — com- 
mences its  course  through  a  region  where  the  inequalities  oV 
surface  render  those  artificial  aids  necessary.    Everything  ap- 
peared to  wear  a  more  prosperous  and  wealthy  aspect  as  wc» 
advanced  into  Shantung,  and  upon  the  whole  a  marked  improve- 
naenttook  place  generally  as  we  proceeded  southward."  T^Iub 
province  is  one  of  the  nxMt.cslebrated  in  Chinese  history,  pajrtly 
from  its  having  been  the  scene  of  many  remarkable  events  in 
their  annals,  but  more  particularly  from  its  containing  the  birth- 
place of  the  sage  Confucius,  and  his  disciple  Menpius,  whose 
.fame  has  gone  over  tlte  earth.   The  tomb  of  the  former,  who 
died  B.  c.  479,  at  Kiuhfau,  is  a  majestic  monument,  embosomed 
in  a  forest  of  oaks,  whose  gloomy  shades  are  well  fitted  for  nou- 
rishing the  respect  and  homage  paid  his  memory.    In  an  account 
of  a  missionary  voyage  along  the  promontory,  in  1835,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens* remarks  that  on  one  occasion  he  and  his  companion  met, 
at  the  entrance  of  a  village,  two  elders  who  declined  to  receive 
their  tracts,  saying,     We  have  seen  your  books,  and  neither 
desire  nor  approve  of  them.    In  the  instructions  of  our  sage 
we  have  sufficient,  and  they  are  far  superior  to  any  foreign 
.docuines  you  can  bring.''   The  inhabitants  of  the  prpvinoe.aro 

Chinese  I^pontny,  Vol,  IT.,  page  S17. 
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proud  of  their  nativity  on  this  score,  much  as  the  mroman  of  Sa- 
maria Was  beoause  Jacob's  cattle  had  drank  wat^r  at  the  well 
of  Sychar. 

One  of  the  highest  mountains  in  China,  called  Tot  shanf 
or  Great  mount,  is  situated  in  this  province ;  it  is  the  great  ren- 
dezvous of  devotees,  and  eveiy  sect  has  there  its  temples  and 
idols,  scattered  everywhere  up  and  down  its  sides,  in  which 
priests  chant  their  prayers,  and  practise  a  thousand  superstitions 
to  attract  pilgrims  to  their  shrines.  During  the  spring,  the  roads 
leading  to  the  Tai  shan  are  obstructed  with  long  caravans  of 
people  coming  to  accomplish  their  vows,  to  supplicate  the  dei- 
ties for  health  or  riches,  or  to  solicit  the  joys  of  heaven  in  ex- 
change for  the  woes  of  earth.  A  missionary  mentions  having 
met  with  pilgrims  going  to  it,  one  party  of  whom  consisted 
of  old  dames,  who  had  with  infinite  fatigue  and  discomfort  come 
from  the  south  of  Honan,  about  three  hundred  miles,  to  "  remind 
their  god  of  the  long  abstinence  from  flesh  and  fish  they  had  ob- 

^  served  during  the  course  of  their  lives,  tind  solicit,  as  a  recom- 
pense, a  happy  transmigration  for  their  souls."  The  youngest 
of  this  party  was  78,  and  the  oldest  90  yean.* 

The  capital  of  the  province  is  Tsfnan  fu,  but  it  has  not  lately 
been  visited  by  ibreigners^t  lying  off  the  great  route  of  travel 
on  the  canal.  Its  manuftctures  are  coarse  fabrics  made  of  wild 
silk,  and  onaments  of  Bu^H,  kind  of  vitreous  compound  made 
to  resemble  serpentine,  jade,  ice,  and  other  things.  The  capital 
of  Tsining  chau  lies  on  the  canal,  and  is  described  by  Davis  as 
an  opulent  and  flourishing  place,  judging  from  the  gilded  and 
carved  shops,  temples,  and  public  offices  in  the  suburbs,  which 
stretch  along  the  eastern  banks  of  the  canal  ;  just  beyond  the 
town,  the  canal  is  only  a  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ex- 
tensive marshes  on  each  side,  and  further  south  the  swamps 
increase  rapidly:  when  Amherst's  embassy  passed,  the  whole 
country,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  displayed  the  effects  of 
a  moet  extensive  recent  inundation.  Davis  adds,  "  The  waters 
were  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  canal,  and  there  was  no  need 
of  dams,  which  were  themselves  nearly  under  water,  and  sluices 
fi>r  disbharging  the  superfluous  nmter  were  occasbnally  observed. 

"Oumpa  of  large  trees,  cottages,  and  towers,  were  to  be  seen  on 

^  AmuOies,  1944,  tome  XVI.,  pi«e  «M. 
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all  sides  half  under  water^  and  deserted  by  the  inhabitajiii ;  the 
number  of  the  latter  led  to  the  inference  that  they  were  "pto^ 
Tided  as  places  of  refuge  in  case  of  inundation,  which'ttmst  be 
here  very  frequent.  Wretched  villages  occurred  frequently  oki 
llie  right  hand  bank,  along  which  the  tracking  path  was  in  some 
places  so  completely  undermined  as  to  give  way  at  every  step, 
obliging  them  to  lay  down  hurdles  of  reeds  to  afibrd  a  passage.'"^ 

One  of  the  most  important  towns  is  Lint-sing  chau,  on  the  Yu 
ho,  at  its  junction  with  the  canal,  lying  in  the  midst  of  a  beauti- 
ful country,  full  of  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds,  interspersed 
with  buildings.  This  place  is  the  depot  for  much  of  the  produce 
brought  on  the  canal,  and  is  consequently  a  rendezvous  for  large 
fleets  of  boats  and  barges.  Near  it  is  a  pagoda  in  good  repair, 
about  150  feet  high,  the  basement  of  which  is  built  of  granite, 
and  the  other  stories  of  glazed  bricks.  The  city  of  Tftngchau 
fu,  lying  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  promontory,  has  SCfSe 
trade  with  Liautung  and  Corea,  but  the  commerce  of  SfaantQl^ 
is  less  than  any  of  the  other  maritime  provinces.  9 

Hie  harbor  was  visited  by  Lord  Macartney  in  1798,  whes  the 
prefect  of  the  city  came  off  to  the  Lion ;  and  again  by  Capt. 
£Ilk>t  in  1840,  to  procure  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  ships  of 
war.  The  officers  of  the  place  were  much  alarmed,  test  1^ 
visit  was  a  hostile  one,  and  preparations  had  been  made  to  tcsSlst 
an  attack  by  collecting  troops  and  building  forts.  The  build- 
ings do  not  occupy  half  the  space  inclosed  by  the  walls  ;  and 
the  harbor  can  be  entered  only  at  high  water. f  The  shores  east 
of  Tangchau  fu,  near  Weihai  wei,  were  visited  by  Messrs.  Med- 
hurst  and  Stevens  in  1835,  and  the  country  described  as  delight- 
ful, affording  a  pleasino;  succession  of  hill  and  dale,  fertilized 
with  streams,  and  densely  inhabited.  The  soil  in  many  places 
poorly  repaid  the  labor  of  tillage,  but  wherever  the  travellers 
passed  evinced  the  diligence  of  the  peasantry ;  who,  on  their  part, 
presented,  amidst  all  their  wretchedness,  many  pleasing  traits;, 
good-humoredly  offering  to  divide  their  scanty  meals  with  the 
travellerB,  and  receiving  the  books  o^red  t&em.  The  aebocmt 
of  their  rambles  over  the  country  between  Weihu  Wei  4mi  Ki- 
dian  so,  add  of  the  treatment  diey  receii^d  itt  ttMitttig 
geBorally,  Is  highly  interesting. 

•  Sketches  of  China,  Vol.  I.,  page  257. 
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.^^^..^y6i:ia  observes,  speakiog  of  the  towns,  <'tbat  all  things 
wmai  decay  rather  than  growth ;  everywhere  there  are  lookout 
towers  on  the  hills  fallen  to  ruins,  forts  disniaatled,  or  nearly  so ; 
and  long  lines  of  mud  fortifications  inclosing  many  acres  of  land, 
eome  of  which  are  now  turned  to  cultivated  fields  without  a  , 
building,  and  others  inclose  a  hamlet,  the  miserable  remnant  of 
a  fortress."    This  sIidws  rather  the  peaceful  state  of  the  coun- 
try, while  the  cultivation  indicates  that  the  neglect  is  not  owing 
to  a  decrease  of  population.    The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens,  on 
lu»  visit  to  this  province,  give  a  lively  description  of  the  condi-. 
tioQ  of  the  people.      These  poor  people  know  nothing,  from 
youth  to  old  age,  but  the  same  monotonous  round  of  toils  for  a 
■^lj||i(^teiice,  and  never  see,  never  hear  anything  of  the  world 
9^^uut.^n>«   Improvements  in  the  useful  arts  and  sciences, 
a|^  an  ^ii^rease  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  are  never  known 
a^oDg  them.   In  the  place  where  their  fathers  lived  and  died, 
do  they  Uvet  and  toil,  and  die,  to  be  succeeded  by  another  gene- 
ration in  the  same  manner.    Few  of  the  comforts  of  life  can  be 
found  among  them  ;  their  houses  consisted  in  general  of  granite 
iUid  thatched  roofs,  but  neither  table,  chair,  nor  floor,  nor  any  arti- 
cle of  furniture  could  bo  seen  in  the  houses  of  tlie  poorest.  Every 
man  had  his  pipe,  and  tea  was  in  most  dwellinfrs.    They  were 
industriously  engaged,  some  in  ploughing,  others  in  reaping,  some 
carrying  out  manure,  and  others  bringing  iiome  produce ;  num- 
hexg  were  collected  on  the  thrashing-floors,  winnowing,  sifting 
and  packing  wheat,  rice,  millet,  peas,  and  in  drying  maize,  all 
with  the  greatest  diligence.    Here,  too,  were  their  teams  for 
jljg^jlg^fPf,:^ked  together  in  all  possible  ludicrous  combinations ; 
09KBMlimes  a  cow  iad  an  ass ;  or  a  cow,  an  ox  and  an  ass ;  or  a 
ifiOtr  and  two  asses ;  or  four  asses;  and  all  yoked  abreast.  All 
the  women  had  smdl  feet,  and  wore  a  pale  and  sallow  aspect,  and 
their  miserable,  squalid  appearance  excited  an  indelible  feeling 
of  compassion  for  their  helpless  lot.   They  were  not  always  shy, 
but  were  generally  ill  clad  and  ugly,  apparently  laboring  in  the 
fields  like  the  men.    But  on  several  occasions,  young  ladies 
clothed  in  gay  silks  and  satins,  riding  astride  upon  bags  on  don- 
keys, were  seen.    No  prospect  of  melioration  for  either  men  or 
women  appears  but  in  the  liberalizing  and  happy  influences  of 
Christianity."*  '  ' 

*  Chinese    Rep<)9itc9X«  Vol.  IV.,  pp.,  308-3a&    Medhuitfs  China, 
Chapa.  XV.-XIX. 
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Shantung  is  well  watered  ;  numerous  small  streams  run  sea- 
wards from  the  hills  in  the  east,  and  tributaries  of  the  Yellow 
and  White  rivers  flow  through  the  western  and  soutiiern  paints. 
Coal  is  abundant,  and  largely  exported  ;  iron  mines  are  worked 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Among  other  productions  are  natural 
calculi  obtained  from  the  stomachs  of  cows  and  goats^  which  are 
highly  prized  in  Chinese  pharmacy.  Millet,  rice,  wheat,  and 
maize^Hthe  ibrmer  q[  which  furnishes  the  principal  article  of 
ibod— aze  almndaiit;  water-fowl  and  fish  plentiful,  and  the 
fhiits  nomeious:  the  pears  are  lai^ely  exported^  but  their 
flavor  Is  inferior  to  their  size,  which  is  said  to  reach  the  wdffal 
of  eight  or  ten  pounds.  Hams  made  from  dogs  ass  eztsnatvely 
cured  in  Shantung,  and  form  an  article  of  expezt.* 

The  province  of  Shansi  (i.  e.  West  of  the  HRls)  lies  between 
Chihli  and  Shensi,  and  north  of  Honan  ;  the  Yellow  river  bounds 
it  on  the  west  and  partly  on  the  south,  and  the  Great  Wall  forms 
most  of  the  northern  frontier.  This  province  is  the  original  seat 
of  the  Chinese  people  ;  and  many  of  the  places  mentioned  and 
scenes  recorded  in  their  ancient  annals,  occurred  within  its  bor- 
ders. It  lies  on  tlio  western  limits  of  the  Plain,  and  its  rugged 
surface  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  level  tracts  in  Chihli 
and  Shantung,  although  most  of  the  lowlands  are  represented  ae 
being  well  cultivated  and  terraced.  The  northern  and  southern 
districts  exhitnt  great  diversity  in  their  animal,  mineral,  and  vegou 
table  productions.  Some  of  the  ftivorite  imperial  hmilingi^peoands 
are  in  &e  north ;  and  in  the  coal,  iron,  cinnabar,  copper,  marbley 
lapis-lazuli,  jasper,  salt,  and  other  minerals  which  it  afitds,  the 
inhabitants  find  sources  of  wealth.  The  principal  gtaios  aae 
wheat  and  millet,  besides  a  la^  variety  of  vegetables  and  fruit8» 
including  grapes.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  bnt  not  large,  and 
almost  every  one  of  them  is  a  tributary  of  the  Yellow  river. 
The  Fan  ho,  about  300  miles  long,  is  the  largest,  and  empties 
into  it  near  the  south-western  corner  of  the  province,  after  drain* 
ing  the  central  part. 

The  capital,  Taiyuen  fu,  lies  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Fan 
ho;  and  though  the  palaces  of  the  jninces  who  formerly  swayed 
their  sceptre  here  are  fallen  into  decay,  the  city  is  still  populous 
and  contains  manufactures  of  ieit  carpets.    There  is:tittle  to  m> 

*  Chiaew  Repositoiy,  VoL  XI.,  pi««  W. 
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mark  respecting  this  province,  and  much  of  the  information  pos- 
sessed  concerning  it  has  been  derived  from  the  letters  of  Romish 
missionaries,  who  have  a  seminary  in  its  borders.  They  describe 
some  of  the  passes  among  the  mountains  as  truly  dangerous,  and 
Uie  nature  of  the  country  generally  such  as  might  be  expected 
on  the  ascent  to  the  high  table  land  of  Mongolia.  The  cbarae. 
ter  of  the  inhabitants  partakes  sdtaiewhat  of  the  roughness  of 
tkeir  country  ^  and  in  their  manners,  dwellings,  and  dressy  thejr 
aim  less  polished  and  ootnfortable  than  the  lowlsndeire  of  Kiangm 
or  Honan.  The  great  roads  from  Peking  to  the  south-west  and 
west  pass  through  most  of  the  laige  towns  in  this  province. 

'  The  ptoviaoe  of  Honak  (i.  e.  South  of  the  RiYer)  oomprises 
some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 'the  Plain,  and,  on  account  of  its 
abdodance  and  central  position,  Is  sometinnes  called  Chung  Hwa  or 
Ae  Middle  Flower.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Shensi  and  Chihli, 
east  by  Ngauhvvui,  soutli  and  south-west  by  llupeli,  and  west  by 
Shensf.  The  Yellow  river  flows  through  the  northern  side  of  it, 
and  all  the  other  streams  within  its  borders  are  branches  of  that 
river,  or  of  the  Han  ktatig^  a  tributary  of  the  Great  river.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  level.  A  range  of  \ow  hills  runs 
through  it  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  forming  the  water  shed 
of  these  streams ;  and  in  the  western  })art  some  points  rke  to 
Idgh  peaks.  Honan  produces  food  hr  the  support  of  its  own 
population,  and  large  quantities  for  exportation  to  the  capital  and 
elaawbare,  besideB  dlk»  cotton,  hemp  or  flax»  tutenague,  oipnabar, 
iaioa»  and  other  minerals.  There  are  no  lakes  in  the  provinoey 
and  almost  every  part  of  it  is  susceptible  of  oultivatkm ;  exten- 
sive feiests  in  the  western  districts  supply  timber  for  building 
and  other  purposes* 

Kaiiung  fu,  the  capital,  is  situated  about  a  league  from  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Yellow  river,  whose  bed  is  here  elevated 
above  the  adjacent  country,  and  consequently  in  danger  from  the 
freshes  and  bursting  away  of  the  river's  banks.  It  is  an  ancient 
city,  and  the  eflbrts  to  protect  it  from  the  w  aters  of  the  river  by 
strengthening  the  banks  have  no  doubt  contributed,  during  a 
succession  of  ages,  to  elevate  the  whole  bed  to  its  present  danger- 
ous height*  The  dykes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  extend  many 
leagues,  and  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the.  governor  of 
the  rivers.  During  the  period  of  the  Manchu  conquest,  Kaifung 
was  defended  by  a  h^al  genera1>  who,  seeing  no  other  resource 
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against  the  mvaricn,  broke  down  the  embankments  to  drown 
them,  by  which  manceuvre  upw  ards  of  300,000  of  the  inhabitants 
perished.    The  city  lias  since  been  rebuilt,  but  has  not  attained- 
to  its  ancient  splendor,  if  credit  can  be  given  to  the  Statistics  of 
Kaifung,  in  which  it  is  described  as  having  been  six  leagues- 
iB  circuit  in  the  twelfth  century,  approached  by  five  roads, 
aad  containing  numeroufl  palaces,  gardens,  and  govemment 
hdttaes.    h  baa  undergone  various  fortunes,  btevi^g  been  over- 
flown  fifieeii  tlimM,  and  aiwtained  eleven  sieges ;  a  repetition  of 
the  ibnner  oakmhy  oecmrred  two  or  three  yean  sinoe,  wiiiob 
deeboyed  part  of  the  oity,  and  dispeised  the  Inh^bitaiila-s  som- 
them  begged  tfaiir  way  as  Air  as  Canton^  traveUing  in  mall 
pasties,  and  obtaining  a  precttrious  living  by  exhlbitiBg  mookefv* 
and  peribnning  curious  tricks.    Kaifung  is  noted  as  llie  fniiwipai 
8e«t  of  the  Jews  In  €3iioa,  of  whose  present  eondltion  nnd  num- 
bers little  is  known,  and  also  as  the  capital  of  Fuhhi,  the  fbttttdM^: 
of  the  Chinese  monarchy. 

The  province  of  Kiangsu  is  named  from  the  first  syllable  of 
the  capital,  Kiangning  fu,  joined  to  Su,  part  of  the  name  of  the 
richest  city,  Suchau  fu.  It  lies  along  the  seacoast,  in  a  north-" 
westerly  direction,  having  Shantung  on  the  north,  Nganhwui  on 
the  west,  and  Chehkiang  on  the  south.  The  area  is  about  45^000 
8^.  m.,  consisting,  with  little  interruption,  of  level  tracts  intetw 
qiersed  with  lakes  and  marshes,  through  which  flow  iMr  tM 
noble  rivers,  whieh  as  they  ave  the  souree  of  the  extraordlnai^ 
ftrtHity  of  this  region,  So  also  render  it  obnoxSouft  to  iestimotir* 
insarilatiens,  or  ooverthe  low  portions  with  irreoliliaitfhle  metthiA* 
Tlte  nsgicm  of  Kittignan,  as  (his  and  the  next  provlnee  aie  stfll 
called,  is  where  the  beauty  and  riches  of  China  are  most  %ttKffy 
delayed ;  and  whether  we  OoasMer,"  femarks  Qnttlitfir,  ^  iMr 
agricultural  rfesouhjes,  their  great  manufactures,  their  Various 
productions,  their  excellent  situation  on  the  banks  of  these  two - 
large  streams,  their  many  panals  and  tributary  rivers,  these  two 
provinces  doubtless  constitute  the  best  territory  of  China."  The 
staple  productions  are  grain,  cotton,  tea,  silk,  and  rice,  and  most 
*  •  kinds  of  manufactures  are  here  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection. 
The  people  have  the  reputation  of  possessing  the  greatest  intelli*  • 
gence,  and  although  the  province  has  loDg  ceased  to-  possess  a 
court,  its  cities  still  present  a  gayer  aspect,  and  m  «dofned*^Hl% 
better  structures  than  any  others  in^  empire. 
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Probably  no  other  country  of  equal  extent  is  better  watered 
tban  Kiangsu.  The  Great  river,  the  Yellow  river,  the  Grand 
canal,  with  many  smaller  streams  and  canals,  and  a  succession 
of  lakes  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  afford  easy  communication 
through  every  part.  The  sea-coast,  between  the  rivers,  is  low, 
and  is  rendered  arable  by  constructing  dykes,  to  prevent  the 
overflow  of  the  ocean.  There  are  no  hills  of  consequence  in  the 
province.  The  largest  lake  is  the  Hungtsih,  about  200  miles  in 
circumference.  South  of  it  is  the  Kauyu  lake,  and  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  canal  opposite  is  Pauying  lake,  both  of  them 
broad  sheets  of  water.  Numerous  small  lakes  lie  around  them. 
Tai  hu,  or  Great  lake,  on  the  south,  lies  partly  in  Kiangsu  and 
partly  in  Chehkiang,  and  is  the  largest  body  of  water  in  the 
provinces,  next  to  Tungting  hu.  Its  borders  are  skirted  by 
romantic  scenery,  and  its  bosom  broken  by  numerous  islets, 
afibrding  convenient  resort  to  the  fishermen  who  get  their  subsist- 
ence from  its  waters. 

Kiangning  fu,  better  known  abroad  as  Nanking,  is  the  capital 
of  the  province,  and  well  situated  for  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom  ; 
it  was  once  the  most  celebrated  city  in  the  empire,  whether 
regard  be  had  to  its  extent,  its  buildings,  its  manufactures,  or  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  again  been  rendered  famous 
from  its  being  the  place  where  the  English  compelled  the  Chi- 
nese to  submit  to  their  terms  of  peace  in  August,  1842.  Every 
opportunity  of  examining  the  place  and  its  environs  was  improved 
by  the  officers  of  the  Expedition,  and  from  their  observations  it 
is  evident  that  its  ancient  size  and  influence  have  much  dimi- 
nished ;  and  had  it  not  been  well  situated  for  trade  it  would  pro- 
bably ere  this  have  dwindled  to  decay.  One  of  them  says, 
"  There  are  remains  of  an  ancient  or  outer  wall  which  can  be 
traced  for  about  thirty-five  miles,  but  how  much  of  this  inunense 
space  was  formerly  occupied  by  houses  cannot  now  well  be 
determined.  The  walls  of  the  present  city  are  not  nearly  so 
great,  and  of  the  space  inclosed  within  them  perhaps  not  more 
than  one-eighth  is  actually  occupied  by  the  town."*  Davis 
remarks  the  striking  resemblance  between  Rome  and  Nanking, 
the  area  within  the  walls  of  both  being  partially  inhabited,  and 
ruins  of  buildings  lying  here  and  there  among  the  cultivated 
fields,  the  melancholy  remains  of  departed  glory. 
*^  ♦  Voyages  of  the  Nemesis,  pagt  444. 
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,  The  part  occupied  by  the  Manchus  is  separated  by  a  cross 
WEtll  from  the  Chinese  town.  The  great  extent  of  the  wall  ren- 
ders the  defence  of  the  city  difficuh,  besides  which  it  is  over- 
looked from  the  hiils  on  the  east,  from  one  of  which,  the  Chung 
shan,  a  wide  view  of  the  surrounding  country  can  be  obtained. 
On  this  eastern  face  are  three  gates ;  the  land  near  the  two 
towards  the  liver  is  jqoarabyy  and  the  gates  are  a^pcoftched  on 
stone  causeys.  A  deep  canal  or  ditoh  runs-  MP  from  the  river 
directly  under  the  walls  oq  the  west,  serving  to  strengthen  the 
approaches  on  that  side.  According  to  Ellis,  who  rftther  under- 
Mtimates  its  population  at  400,000,  Nanking  99omtt»  of  <£MMr 
Mther  wide  and  parallel  ayeniies  inteiaeoted  by  otheis  of  km 
width.  The  avenues  are  not  so  broad  as  theae  of  P^ipg,  trast 
are  on  the  whole  clean,  well^paved,  and  bofdexed  with  h«nd- 
aomely  fiimished  shops. 

The  ancient  palaces  have  nearly  disappeared,  the  only  remark- 
able monuments  of  royalty,  which  remain  being  some  sepulchral 
statues  situated  not  far  from  the  walls.  These  statues  are 
near  an  ancient  cemetery,  which  the  visitors  called  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  and  formed  an  avenue  leading  up  to  the  sepulchres  ; 
they  consisted  of  "  gigantic  figures  like  warriors  cased  in  a  kind 
of  armor,  standing  on  either  side  of  the  road,  across  which  at 
intervals  large  stone  tablets  are  extended,  supported  by  laige 
blocks  of  stone  instead  of  pillars."  Situated  at  some  distaiK^e 
from  these  statues  are  a  number  of  rude  colossal  figures  of 
horses,  elephants,  and  other  animals,  placed  without  ady  disteil 
arrangement,  whose  purpose  may  have  been  originidly  to  cra^ 
inent  particular  tombs,  but  which  have  been  jw»ttered  by  otiior 
hands.  There  is  a  peculiar  antique  Egyptian  oast  about  tfaam 
aU,  uid  el  the  time  of  the  visit,  the  high  grasa  which  grew  mm4 
added  still  fiurther  an  appearance  of  venerable  age.*         -  - 

Nothing  has  made  Nanking  more  celebrated  abroad  than  the 
Porcelain  Tower,  called  by  the  Chinese  the  Recompensing  Favor 
Monastery,  which  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  other  similar 
buildings  in  China  for  its  completeness  and  elegance,  the  quality 
of  the  material  of  which  it  is  built,  and  the  quantity  of  gilding 
with  which  its  interior  is  embellished.  Its  form  is  octagonal, 
divided  into  nine  equal  stories,  the  circumferenoe  of  the  lower 

r 

-  -         ,  *" 

*  Voy«fee  of  ths  Nemesis  page 
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«tory  being  one  hundred  and  •twenty  feet,  decreasing  gradually 
to  the  top.  Its  bftse  rests  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  brickwork 
4bd  fiset  high)  up  which  a  fl%ht  of  twelr^  gteps  leads  into  the 
ivwer,  whence  a  spiml  statroase  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
carries  thftvisHx^  to  the  flttmmit,  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
IWet  ftom  the  ground.  The  outer  face  is  covered  with  slabs  of 
flased  poieelain  of  rarious  colors,  principally  green,  red,  yellow, 
and  wfdte ;  the  -body  of  the  edifice  is  brick.  At  every  story 
iheM  is  a  projecting  roof,  covered  with  green  tiles,  and  a  bail 
illM|iunJuJ  from  each  comer.  The  saloons  are  more  gaudy  than 
dtogtint,  and  are  filled  with  a  great  number  of  little  gilded  images' 
placed  in  niches.  This  unique  structure  was  completed  a.  d. 
1430,  having  been  nineteen  years  building. 

According  to  the  Chinese  account,  one  of  their  princes  erected 
a  monastery  on  this  spot  in  the  second  century%  and  that  having 
been  deniolishrM],  the  emperor  KienwHn  rebuilt  it  afiout  a.  d.  372, 
and  deposited  a  precious  relic  of  Budha  within  it.    In  the  seventli 
century,  it  was  again  enlarged,  and  called  the  monastery  of  Ce- 
#stial  Felicity,  bat  was  destroyed  by  fire  when  the  Mongols 
reigned  over  China.    At  length  Yungloh,  who  moved  his  court 
.^fooi  Nanking  to  Peking  in  1411,  recommenced  its  erection,*"  in 
Mksr  tD  recompense  the  great  fiivor  of  her  majesty,  the  august 
enpress,"  bat  did  not  live  to  finish  it ;  his  son,  when  it  was  done^ 
called  it  the  First  Pagoda.   Its  roof  was  overlaid  with  copper; 
169  bell%  in  all,  were  suspended  from  the  top  and  comers,  and 
198  lamps  hung  on  the  outside.    The  entire  coet  is  stated  at 
$3,313,978.    In  the  top  were  suspended  a  number  of  pearls, 
books,  money,  and  pieces  of  silk,  to  ward  off  evil  influences.  In 
1801,  "  the  god  of  Thunder,  while  expelling  a  strange  monster, 
chased  him  to  this  place,  when  instantly  three  parts  of  the  nine 
stories  of  the  pagoda  were  demolished  ;  but  the  strength  of  the 
god  was  so  awfully  stern,  and  the  influence  of  the  Budhistic  doc- 
trines was  so  boundless,  that  the  whole  building  was  not  de- 
stroyed."   The  damages  done  by  the  "god  of  Thunder"  were 
repaired  by  government.    From  the  summit,  a  mast  rises  thirty 
feet,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  immense  iron  coil,  appearing  ^ 
>like  rings  from  below  ;  a  gilded  ball  ricsts  upon  the  peak.  .  ^ 

it  is  situated  beyond  the  southern  wall  of  the  eity,  in  the  midR  * 
of  the  giooiids  attached  to  the  monastery,  which  are  about  three 
miles  in  circuit,  and  th^  view  firom  the  summit,  amply  repays  thei 
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labor  of  the  ascent.*  The  country  around  is  beautifully  dirrtf* 
si6ed  by  hill  and  dale,  hamlets  and  fields,  while  yet  in  some 
parts  within  the  walls  it  looks  partially  deserted.  The  f  nter- 
piise  and  resources  of  Uungwu,  the  founder  of  this  city,  mmi 
have  heim  great,  to  have  enabled  him  to  lay  (mH  aad  build  a  oi^ 
of  the  size  of  Nanking^  aod  impart  to  it  the  repatatlMi  tt  kli 
since  had  ;  for  k  was  |^  BMttiopolu  only  half  m  oonlnfy. 

Nrakiig  faoEV  extensire  mamifteUMM  of  fiae  •mtm  aad  'tmf^ 
aad  t]»  ootton  olothwiiieh  featwgnefs  call  Nanheaii  deiivaaiM 
mmt  from  tkia  ;  paper  mod  ink  of  tee  qualltyv  and  btAiHi* 
M  artifiaial  lowan  of  ]^  paper,  are  prodaoed  hm^  la  dialaii 
parts.of  die  ampure,  any  fitbiio  or  artide  which  is  soperier  tathi 
oomiaoB  run  of  workoMnship,  is  aaid  to  he  from  Nanking,  tUuUfjk 
the  speaker  means  only  that  the  thing  in  question  is  made  in  that 
region.  Nanking  is  renowned,  too,  for  its  scholars  and  literary 
character,  as  well  as  manufactures,  and  in  this  particular  it  stands 
among  the  first  places  of  learning  in  the  country.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor-general  of  three  provinces,  and  conse- 
quently the  centre  of  a  larnro  eoncoursn  of  officials,  educated 
men,  and  students  seeking  for  promotion ;  which,  with  its  large 
Istotries  and  bookstores,  all  indicating  and  assisting  literary  pur. 
anits,  and  the  superior  accuracy  and  elegance  of  the  sditieaa 
published  here,  combine  to  give  it  this  distinguished  pfause.^'^  .'^ 
the  moDasteiy  m  Golden  inland,  near  Ohtnkiang  fn,  a  veryex* 
tMsifsa  lihfafy  waa  ftund  by  the  Bnglish  officers,  hat  tem  wia 
ao  haafee  in  exaioaiaing  its  oontanis,  as  they  intended  to  4Hive'CW^ 
ried  aff  the  whde  ooUectkm  with  then,  had  not  the  peace  pfe^ 
vaiited'* 

The  city  of  Snohan  now  exoeeda  Nanking  in  sfaee  a«d  rkikm* 

It  is  situated  on  islands  iying  in  Great  lake,  and  this  sheet  6C 

water  is  of  such  extent  as  to  atlord  water  communication  along  its 
shores  to  most  parts  of  the  department.  The  walls  of  the  city 
are  about  ten  miles  in  circumference  ;  outside  of  them  are  four 
suburbs,  one  of  which  is  said  to  extend  ten  miles  each  way,  be- 
sides which  there  is  an  immense  floating  population.  The  whole 
space  includes  so  many  canals  and  pools  connected  with  the 
tifaad  caoal  and  the  lake,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whatfaea4he  4aBd 

•  Voyages  of  the  Nemesis,  page  450.   ChiasM  BaposHofyt  VtDik  ZBL, 
lafsatt?  aai  I^psgftSSQ.  *     .  •» 
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or  the  water  predominates.  The  whole  population  cannot  be  far 
from  two  millions,  including  all  that  live  in  what  is  called  the 
city  of  Suchau.  It  lies  north-west  of  Shanghai,  the  way  lying 
tW<eugh  a  cootinual  range  of  viUigM  and  oities ;  the  environs 
mtt  UgjUy  cultivMedy  prodwiog  oottony  aflk^  na^mimMiffi0ii3a^ 

The  GiuMse  regttid  il  .as  one  of  thdr 
epi  okiMb  voA  have  a  aajring,  ^'tbait  to  he  hupff  m  «Knfai'Oiie 
wwfc  W  Imnhi  m  9iicbMi,  Ut»  isikiiteB,  and  die  ia  lAmdwi 
ftr  ialfaafel  m  tbrlMmdoimest  people,  ia  the  seoood  the  fteli^ 
Mt  litf ttfiefl»  and  in  the  tMid  the  heet  eoffins.  it  faae  a  high 
Wfyttttioa  finr  the  apleBdor  •£  He  htnUings,  the  elegance  ef  its 
tombe,  the  picturesque  scenery  of  its  wafcers  «nd  gardens,  the 
politeness  and  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  women.  Its  manufactures  of  silk,  litien  and  cotton  fabrics, 
and  works  in  iron,  ivory,  wood,  horn,  glass,  lackored-ware,  paper, 
and  other  articles,  are  the  chief  sources  of  its  wealth  and  pros- 
perity ;  the  kinds  of  silk  goods  produced  here  surpass  in  variety 
and  richness  those  woven  in  any  other  place.  Vessels  can  pro- 
ceed up  to  the  city  by  several  channels  from  the  Yangtsz'  kiaog, 
but  all  those  of  large  burden  aiiehor  at  Shanghai,  or  pmeeed  up 
^  Wttsmig  to  SuDgkiang  fu,  frem  whesee  thmre  m  a  dhreet  {m» 
page  to  Sucfaaa  thsMtgh  the  lake. 

.3  'The.whole  oeaalry  betveea  the  Gnat  mer  and  lake  Saiielb 
1^  aatural  aad  artlieial  ohaan^  fhst  k  »  ant  easjr  i» 
hM^e  eiaft  ti>  reaoli  the  city ;  aad  Adaaial  PkriBer,  ivheiaoon* 
a9ilre4tfae  passa^oa  leading  toit  ia  the  eteoinar  ]IMb», tal m 
niuoh  time  from  haviag  takea  a  wiong  chana^,  that  he  did  aat 
Haaeb^the^ty,  though  the  smeke  ^  4he  eteanwr  iroa  deaariud 
from  the  walls,  causing  no  little  consternation  to  its  iahaMtatite.'* 
,  The  rich  city  of  Chinkiang  fu,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Grand  canal  with  the  Yangtsz'  kiang,  has  lately  become  well 
known  from  its  unhappy  fate  during  the  late  war.  Its  position 
renders  it  the  key  of  the  country,  in  respect  to  the  transport  of 
taxea  and  provisions  for  Poking,  for  when  the  river  and  canal  are 
bQihvi>lockaded,  the  supplies  for  the  north  and  south  are  to  a  great 
eatealibileroepled*  The  Iai:ge8t:p8rt0f  the  aapplies  for  the  capi- 
lal  had  paiadd  acme  the  liver  he&re  the  anival  of  the  JSaglirti. 

*  Cbiam  Itepotitoif^  V«lf.  XL,  fa^  aia  ;  XXV.,  p«8«  964.  «i 
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Id  ttmet  of  peace,  the  scenies  at  the  junction  afford  a  good  exhi- 
bition of  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  people.  Barrow  describes 
"  the  multitude  of  ships  of  war,  of  burden  and  of  pleasure,  some 
gliding  down  the  stream,  others  sailing  against  it ;  some  moving 
hy  oars,  and  others  lying  at  anchor ;  the  banlfs  on  either  mA» 
oorered  with  towns  and  honses  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  as 
presientmg  a  pvoapect  more  varied  and  eheerfiil  than  any  that 
had  hitherto  occumd.  Nor  was  the  oanali  on  the  oppoiite  aida, 
laaa  lively.  For  two  whole  daya  we  vnm  oantinually  paadil^ 
mntg  fleela  of  veoa^  of  dtflforsnt  GOOBtruotkin  and  dimenaicina.'^ 

The  country  in  the  vidnity  is  well  oultivatedy  and  deseribi^^^ 
by  Capt  Loch  as  pveseoting  a  pleasing  VBTiety.     On  tike  sottth^  ' 
east)  the  hills  broke  into  an  undulating  country  clothed  with  f<ef^' 
dure,  and  firs  bordering  upon  small  lakes.    Beyond,  stretched  the 
vast  river  we  had  just  ascended.    In  the  other  direction,  the  land 
in  the  foreground  continued  a  low  and  swampy  flat,  leaving  ir 
difficult  at  a  little  distance  to  determine  which  of  the  f=!erpentinft 
channels  was  the  main  branch  ;  there  were  innumerable  sheets 
of  water,  separated  by  narrow  mounds,  so  that  the  whole  resem- 
bled a  vast  lake,  intersected  by  causeways.    Willows  grew  along^ 
their  sides,  and  dwellings  were  erected  on  small  patches  some-'* 
what  higher  than  the  common  surface.''*    The  battle  at  Chin*' 
kiang  fu  occurred  the  21st  July,  1842,  and  the  resistance  on  thi^ 
part  of  the  Manchu  garrison  showed  that  during  two  centdries  c# 
peace  they  had  not  altogether  lost  their  coui|^.   The  gem»ra|l^ 
ia  eoBunaiid,  HaHii^)  fihdiog  the*  clQr  taken^  sealed'  himself  itt 
Us  cfflccy  id  tihe  midst  of  his  papers,  and  set  fbe  to  housd^ 
making  it  his  funeral  pyre.   His  ashes,  and  those  of  fals'Wile  and^^^' 
l(randson,  were  aAerwaids  coileoted,  and  an  honoraiy  ftne  of^- 
dered  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  at  public  expense*  ■'-'  -<»^tti^^ 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  canal  is  Kin  shan^  or  Golden  I., 
a  beautiful  spot,  covered  with  temples  and  monastic  establish-^ 
ments.  A  pagoda  crowns  the  summit,  and  there  are  many 
pavilions  and  halls,  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of  elegance,  on 
its  sides  and  at  the  base  ;  but  latterly,  the  whole  establishment 
has  considerably  fallen  to  decay,  from  the  withdrawal  of  govern-' 
mental  patronage.  A  similar  establishment  is  found  at  Siung 
sfton,^  Silver  I.,  below  Chinkiang  fu,  but  it  is  on  a  less  ezteo-"^* 

*  BrtnU  in  China,  p.  74. 
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site  a^^f  thotigli  a  beautiful  spot.  Priests  are  the  only  occu- 
pants ;  temples  and  palaces  the  principal  buildings,  surrounded 
by  gardens  and  bowers.  Massive  granite  terraces,  decorated 
with  huge  stone  monsters,  arc  reached  from  the  water  by  broad 
flights  of  steps ;  fine  temples,  placed  to  be  seen,  and  yet  shaded 
by  trees,  open  pavilions,  and  secluded  sumraer-houaes^  give  it  a 
delightful  air  of  retreat  and  comfort,  which  a  nearer  inspection 
sadly  diMppoiiito.  Kin  Miany  or  GoUen  L,  is  smaller,  tand  baa 
mm  of  a  toy-shop  appearance,  from  the  crowd  of  temples,  pago- 
das^ and  palaces,  whieli  cover  its  sides»  sad^glitter  with  y^lov 
and  ipraen  glased  poroslain  rods* 

The  banks  of  the  Yangtsz'  kiang  are  described  by  travellen 
as  not  so  populous  and  well  oultivated  as  might  be  supposed  in  a 
i^on  said  to  be  so  densely  inhabitsd.  This  absence  of  laijgs 
pities  between  the  embouchure  and  Nanking,  may  perhaps  be 
owing  to  the  danger  they  would  be  in  from  the  freshes,  inducing 
the  inhabitants  to  remove  from  the  banks,  an  is  the  case  along  the 
shores  of  the  Yellow  and  Pearl  rivers. 

The  largest  seaport  in  Kiangsu  is  Shanghai  hicn  (i.  e.  Ap- 
proaching the  Sea),  and  it  is  likely  erelonij  to  become  one  of  the 
leading  emporia  in  Asia.  It  lies  on  the  nortli  shore  of  the  Wu- 
sung  river,  about  fourteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  31° 
UK  N.,  and  longitude  121°  30^  E.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hwang- 
pu  with  it,  and  by  means  of  both  streams  communicates  witli 
Suchau,  Sungkiang,  and  other  large  cities  on  the  Grand  canal  $ 
while  by  the  Yangtsz*  kiang  it  receives  produce  from  Yunnan 
and  Sa'ohoen.  In  these  respects  its  position  resembles  that  of 
New  Orleans. 

The  town  of  Wusung  is  placed  at  the  mouth  ni  that  rivsr> 
here  about  a  mile  wide ;  and  two  miles  beyond  lies  the  dialriol 
town  of  Fdusham  Shanghai  is  a  walled  town^  three  miles  in 
cironit,  through  which       gates  open  into  extensive  suburbs, 

the  two  being  divided  from  each  other  by  a  canal  twenty  feet 
wide.  The  city  stands  in  a  wide  plain  of  extraordinary  fertility, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  streamlets,  affording  the  means  of 
navigation  and  communication ;  its  population  is  estimated  to  be 
over  225,000  inhabitants.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  covered 
with  dwellings,  temples,  shops,  &c.,  among  which  a  temple  to 
the  Queen  of^  Heaven,  near  the  landing-place,  is  a  conspicuous 
object.   The  native  txade  here  is  probably  laiger  than  at  any 
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odier  city  in  the  empire  ;  nearly  a  thousand  junks  hav«  been 
counted  lying  in  the  Hwangpu,  east  of  the  town.  The  foreign 
trade  will  probably  soon  surpass  the  native  in  value  and  variety. 

Shani^hai  is  a  dirty  place,  and  poorly  built  compared  with  some 
other  towns  in  the  province ;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  brick. 
The  streets,  as  usuali  wte  narrow,  and  in  the  daytime  crowded 
witb  pc^le.    The  merchandise  whiob  moit  alliRGts  the  vnAim^ 
a  ttaaag&i  Im  llw  mlk  and  embroidery,  cotton,  and  eetM  goodi^ 
pomiaaiy  vudy^ta&h  eloAesi  lined  wMi  bMutifttlsltoaiid  flda,^ 
bmboo  fifm  viz  feet  long,  tad  mntMeum  flhoftf  fiaor  — Mfaig  Wm-.*  ^ 
boo  omamftntB,  piotam,  broiUEe%  gpnimnm  «f  old  poMi«ai»  ntk^ 
admr  ewMlieB»  to  wbtoh  tbe  CMneae  iMeh  gre«t  «s«lm«   But ' 
afMoi«f  feed  im      inOBt  exMato  trade  of  M;  md  k  k 
BOKtiiMtm  «  difficult  maMer  to  get  tbrow^h  liie  strtnila,  wiaglo 
the  immense  quantities  of  fish,  pork,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  which 
crowd  the  stands  in  front  of  the  shops.    Dining-rooms,  tea-houses, 
and  bakers'  shops,  are  met  with  at  every  step,  from  the  poor  man 
who  carries  around  his  kitchen  or  bakehouse,  altogether  hardly 
worth  a  dollar,  to  the  most  extensive  tavern  or  tea-house,  crowded 
with  customers.    For  a  few  cash,  a  Chinese  can  dine  upon  rice, 
fish,  vegetables,  and  tea  ;  nor  does  it  matter  much  to  him)  wiiether 
his  taUe  is  set  in  the  streets  or  on  the  gronnd,  in  a  hoose  or  bn 
a  deck,  he  makes  himself  merry  with  his  chopsticks,  and  ^eali 
what  IS  %eibro  him.*  The  buildings  contposing  the  Chingi-lnraa|p 
voM,      lite  grounds*  attiobed  to  tim  ^sttblishnienl^  psssinln* 
good  kiBtnnee  of  Ohineee'SQ^  imd  taete  in  arefaiteetuie.  Lvgw 
wmmhenscB  Imp  storing  goeds^*  iMwoitos^  gnsunAtn,  va4  templen^* 
an  oomxBon ;  but  neither  tlie£|  nor  tiie  public  buildii^,  present 
nay'  dfitinguishing  feataie»4tf «ltMt  liotioe. 

•'Rn  mnnilring'  oitiBB  alid  ittitilots  of  Kinngsu  present  nMMi^> 
worthy  of  special  remark.  No  towns  of  note  occur  on  the  Yellow 
river,  when  proceeding  up  its  stream,  before  reaching  Hwai-ngan 
fu,  on  its  southern  shore,  six  miles  distant ;  and  this  city,  like 
Kaifung  fu,  in  Honan,  "  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  drowned, 
for  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  lower  than  the  canal,  whiefc^. 
in  several  places,  is  supported  only  by  banks  of  earth." 

The  island  of  Tsungming,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtsz'  kiang, 
eenslittrtffis^  wnjifc  district.  It  is  nbo^  sii^  miles  lnigi  and  «x« 
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teen  wide,  containing  over  900  square  miles,  and  is  supposed  to 
,  have  been  gradually  enlarged  by  the  constant  deposits  from  the 
river ;  it  is  flat,  but  contiiins  fresh  water,  and  trenches  are  dug 
to  assist  in  irrigation.  It  is  highly  cultivated  and  populous, 
though  some  places  on  the  jnorthern  side  are  so  in^pregiHitod  witb  ^ 
saAU  9md  oUi»ra  so  mmhy,  m  to  1m  useless  for  raising  food.  It  * 
possesses  no  herboiv  nor  any  place  of  eiae  besides  the  distriot 
tQWB  el  tlie  same  name.  During  tbe  emnUnelien  end  l>ieekede 
of4liB  river  hgr  H.  B.  M.  ahipConveyt »  1840«  e  fonfgu^  pvty 
leaied  m.ih»  eoirtlMm  dioie  <if  the  islandt  and  weie  etleoked  hy 
the  kihebilHit%  end  lose  eiwtauied  on  both  sidee.  Pt.  Hamj  ie 
DMid  after  a  midahipnMBi  who  loot  his  life  on  this  oeeami#* 

He  pveviliee  of  NeAinnnn  was  so  neined  hj  eonbming  the 
first  words  in  its  two  largest  cities,  Ngaoking  fu  and  Hwuichau 
fu,  and  forms  the  south-western  half  of  Kiangnan  ;  it  is  rather 
larger  than  Kiangsu,  and  less  of  its  surface  is  covered  with 
water.  It  lies  north  of  Kiangsi,  west  of  Kiangsu  and  Cheh- 
kiang,  and  between  them  and  Honan  and  Hupeh,  on  its  west. 
Its  productions  and  manufactures,  the  surface  and  high  cultiva- 
tion of  the  country,  and  character  of  the  people,  are  very  aini^ 
Inr  to  those  of  Kiangsu,  but  the  cities  are  less  celebrated. 

ThB  Gieat  river  peases  through  the  south  of  Nganhwui  from 
sftuth-west  te  north-east ;  several  small  tributaries  flow  into  it  on 
both  henka,  oAe  of  which  eonneets  with  Chem  Am,  or  2<leat  lake, 
in  Luehan  fii,  the  laigeat  sheet  <^  water  in  the  provinoe.  The 
lasgest  part  of  the  provhioe  is  drained  by  the  river  Hwat  and  its 
bmnebes,  wfaich-ftyw  into  Hungtsih  lake ;  and  most  of  them  are- 
navigable  quite  across  to  Honan.  There  are  several  small  lakes 
near  the  Yangtsz'  kiang,  end  the  southern  part  of  the  provinoe  is 
the  most  fertile  and  populous.  The  productions  comprise  every 
kind  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit  known  in  the  riam  ;  most  of 
the  green  tea  districts  lie  in  tlie  south-eastern  parts,  particularly 
*  in  the  Sunglo  range  of  hills  in  Hwuichau  fu,  but  the  shrub  is 
cultivated  in  the  whole  province.  Silk,  cotton,  and  hemp  are 
also  extensively  raised  ;  and  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  other 
metals,  dug  from  the  mines.  The  southern  and  western  sections 
are  agreeably  diversified  with  ranges  of  low  httk,  one  of  which, 
north  of  Nest.lake,  fimns  the  water-ahed  hetwi^  the  basin  of  the 
great  rivers. 

^  ChuisM  naposHssy,  VoL         M ;  Vol.  XL,  p.  tlf . 
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The  provincial  capital,  Nganking  fu,  lies  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Kiang.  Davis  describes  the  streets  as  very  narrow, 
and  the  shops  ns  unattractive  ;  the.  courts  and  gateways  of  many 
good  dwelling-houses  presented  themselves  €is  he  passed  along 
the  streets.  "  The  palace  of  the  lieuteaant^governor  we  first 
took  for  a  temple,  but  were  soon  undeceived  by  the  inscriptioaB 
on  the  huge  lanterns  at  the  gateway.  These  official  residenoea 
seldom  di^ay  any  magnifieteoe.  The  prida  of  a  Chiiieae 
officer  ci  rank  oomirts  in  hkt  power  and  station,  and  afttlie  diis- 
phy  of  mere  wealth  attracts  little  rtepeet,  it  is  neglecMd  tanm 
thttn  in  any  country  of  the  world.  The  best  shops  that  we  tew 
were  fer  fhe  sale  <^  horn  lanterns  and  pmdain*  They  possMt 
the  art  of  softening  horn  by  the  application  of  a  very  high  degree 
of  moist  heat,  and  extending  it  into  thin  laminae  of  any  shape. 
These  lamps  are  about  as  transparent  as  ground-glass,  and, 
when  ornamented  with  silken  hangings,  have  an  elegant  appear- 
ance.**^ 

The  banks  of  the  river,  between  Nanking  and  Nganking  fu, 
a  distance  of  300  miles,  are  described  by  him  as  being  well  cul- 
tivated, and  containing  towns  and  villages  at  short  intervals.  As 
the -party  advanced  slowly  up  the  river,  <*they  found  a-oUmate 
and  a  country  which  could  yield  to  none  in  the  world,  and' 
equalled  by  very  few.  The  landscape,  consisting  of  the  fineafe 
combination  of  hill  and  dale,  with  high  moontahis  in  the  di8» 
tanoe,  was  variegated  at  this  time  in  the  most  beauttM  nianwry 
with  the  red  and  yelbw  tints  of  autumn. The  travelleis  dally 
wa^Md  on  i^re,  and  everjrwhexe  fcund  the  ccmntry  wdl  outdid 
vated,  peaoelul,  and  populoes. 

Hwuichau  fu,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  province,  m 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  manufactures  of  ink  and  lackered- 
warc,  which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Fungyang  fu 
(i.  e.  the  Rising  Phoenix),  a  town  lying  north-west  of  Nanking, 
on  the  river  Hvvai,  was  intended  by  Hungwu,  the  founder  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  empire  instead 
oi'  Nanking,  and  was  thus  named  in  anticipatk>n  of  its  future 
splendor. 

The  district  town  of  Wuhu,  in  Taiping  fu,  about  a  hundred 
miles  beyond  Nanking,  is  said  by  Mr.  Davis  to  be  the  largest  of 
its  class  in  China ;  if  so,  its  population  cannot  be  mueh  shcMrt  of 
half  a  million,   it  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  river^'neaf  ik^ 
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junction  of  several  streams  coming  in  from  the  south,  and  its  size 
and  importance  are  owing  to  the  extensive  inland  trade  which 
centres  here.  The  streets  are  largo,  and  lined  with  shops  well 
stocked  with  a  great  variety  of  g«iod«,  some  of  which  had  beea 
brought  overland  from  Canton,  a  distance  of  600  miles.* 

The  province  of  KiangsI  (i.  e.  West  of  the  River)  lies  south 
of  Nganhwui  and  Hupeh,  between  Chehkiang  and  Fuhkien,  oa 
the  east,  and  Huaan  on  the  west,  reaching  from  the  Yangtsz'  kiang 
to  the  Ilei  ling  on  the  south.  Its  form  is  oblong,  and  its  eattm 
area  is  made  up  of  the  beautiful  basin  of  the  Kan  kiang ;  a  spvr 
of  the  N«A  ling,  ninniiig  north,  divides  it  on  the  west  fiom 
HuBtn  and  the  basin  of  the  Bdng  ha,  while  the  eastern  fiontier 
is  maf  ked  the  main  ridge  passing  noitlMasterly  thiXHigfa  Fuh- 
Jdsii  to  the  ocean.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  all  New  England, 
aboitf  the  sise  of  Virginia,  or  twice  that  of  Portugal,  but,  in 
population,  vastly  exceeds  these  countries.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  rugged,  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  partakes 
in  some  respects  of  the  roughness  of  their  native  hills.  It  is  well 
watered  and  drained  by  the  river  Kan  and  its  tributaries,  most 
of  which  rise  within  the  province  ;  the  main  trunk  empties  into 
the  Poyang  lake  by  numerous  mouths,  and  the  high  level  of  that 
.  sheet  of  water  renders  the  country  around  it  swampy.  For 
nany  miles  on  its  eastern  and  southern  banks  extends  an  almost 
uniniiahitahle  marsh,  presenting  to  the  voyager  a  most  drearjF 
appearance.  The  soil,  generally,  is  productive,  and  large  quan*' 
tkiea  of  xioe,  wheat,  silk,  cotton,  indigo,  tea,  and  sugar,  ana 
flown  and  exported.  It  shares,  in  some  degree,  the  manu&c- 
tures  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  especially  in  Nankeen  oMi, 
Tast  quantities  of  which  are  woven  here,  but  excels  thttn  all  in 
the  quality  and  amount  of  its  porcelain.  The  mountains  in  the 
south  and  south-east  produce  camphor,  vami^,  oak,  banian,  fir, 
and  other  trees ;  those  on  the  west  are  well  wooded,  but  much 
of  the  timber  is  unattainable  by  Chinese  ingenuity. 

Nanchang  fu,  the  provincial  capital,  lies  near  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Poyang  lake  ;  the  city  walls  are  six  miles  in  circuit, 
and  accessible  by  water  from  all  sides.    It  suffered,  at  the  time, 
of  the  Manohu  conquest,  by  £gre,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt, 

•  DaTi8*8  SketchM    OODa,  VoL  Ti^  pp.  27, 43.  Chinsss  RspstiilKy 
V<d.       p.  m 
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though  Davis  noticed  that  considerable  portions  of  the  inclosure 
were  still  vacant.    Barrow  estimated  that  there  were,  indepen- 
dent of  innumerable  small  craft,  100,000  tons  of  shipping  lying 
before  the  place.    The  banks  of  the  Kan  kianjr,  near  the  lake, 
are  flat,  and  not  hifijhly  cultivated,  but  the  scenery  becomes  more 
varied  and  agreeable  the  further  one  ascends  it ;  towns  and  vil- 
lages constantly  come  in  sight,  and  the  cultivation,  though  not 
universal,  is  more  extended.    As  the  voyager  ascends  the  river, 
several  large  cities  are  passed,  as  Linkiang,  ivih-ngan,  Kanchau, 
and  Nan-ngan,  all  capitals  of  departments,  besides  numerous 
towns  and  villages :  so  that  if  the  extent  of  this  river  and  the 
area  of  the  valley  it  drains  be  considered,  it  will  probably  bear, 
comparison  with  that  of  any  valley  in  the  world  for  populous^s 
ness,  amount  and  variety  of  productions,  and  diligence  of  cultiva*^ 
tion.  y  ,       ■  1 

Beyond  Kihngan  fu  are  the  Shihpah  tan  or  Eighteen  Rapids, 
which  are  torrents  formed  by  ledges  of  rocks  running  across  the 
river,  but  not  of  such  height  or  roughness  as  to  seriously  obstruct 
the  navigation  except  at  low  water.  The  shores  in  their  vicinage 
are  described  as  exceedingly  beautiful :  "  The  transparency  of  the 
stream,  the  bold  rocks  fringed  with  wood,  and  the  varied  forms  of 
the  mountains,  call  to  mind  those  delightful  streams  that  are  dis-  , 
charged  from  the  lakes  and  north  counties  of  England."  The 
hilly  banks  are  in  many  places  covered  with  the  Camellia  ^ 
oleifera,  whose  white  blossoms  give  them  the  appearance  of 
srrow,  when  the  plant  is  in  flower.  Kanchau  fu  is  a  place  of 
great  trade,  where  large  boats  are  obliged  to  stop  ;  but  Nan-ngan 
fu  is  at  the  head  of  navigation,  about  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  lake,  where  all  goods  for  the  south  are  debarked  to  be  carried 
across  the  mountains. 

Within  the  department  of  Jauchau  in  Fauliang  hien,  east  of 
Poyang  lake,  are  the  celebrated  porcelain  manufactories  of 
Kingteh  chin,  named  after  an  emperor  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  in 
whose  reign,  a.  d.  1004,  they  were  established.  This  mart  still 
supplies  all  the  fine  porcelain  used  in  the  country,  and  the  smalb 
amount  of  fancy  ware  now  exported  to  Europe  and  America. 
Upwards  of  a  million  of  workmen  are  said  to  be  employed ;  the 
approach  to  the  town  is  announced  by  the  smoke,  and  at  night  it 
appears  like  a  town  on  fire,  or  a  vast  furnace  emitting  flames 
from  numerous  vents,  there  being,  it  is  said,  five  hundred  kilns 


* 
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constantly  burning.  Places  called  chin,  as  this  one  is,  are  com. 
mon  in  China ;  the  word  means  viart,  and  the  town,  whatever  be 
its  size,  is  not  inclosed  by  walls ;  Kingteh  chin  stands  on  the 
river  Chang  in  a  plain  flanked  by  high  mountains,  about  forty 
miles  north-east  from  Jauchau,  through  which  its  ware  is  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  empire. 

Genius  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  renders  a  place  illustrious,  and 
few  spots  are  more  celebrated  among  the  Chinese  than  the  vale 
of  the  White  Deer  in  the  LU  hills,  near  Nankang  fu  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Poyang,  where  Chu  Hi,  the  great  disciple  and  com- 
mentator of  Confucius,  lived  and  taught,  in  the  12th  century. 
It  is  a  secluded  valley  about  seven  miles  from  the  city,  situated 
in  a  nook  by  the  side  of  a  rivulet.  The  unpretending  buildings 
axe  comprised  in  a  number  of  diflferent  courts,  evidently  intended 
for  use  rather  than  show.  In  one  of  the  halls,  the  White  Deer 
is  represented,  and  near  by  a  tree  is  pointed  out,  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  the  philosopher's  own  hand.  This  spot  is  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  to  Chinese  literati  at  the  present  day,  for  the 
writings  of  Chu  are  prized  by  them  next  to  their  classics.  The 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  this  region  are  lauded  by  Mr.  Davis,  and 
its  praises  are  frequent  themes  for  poetical  celebration  among 
native  scholars.* .  - 

.  The  maritime  province  of  Chehkiang,  the  smallest  of  the 
eighteen,  lies  eastward  of  Kiangsl  and  Nganhwui,  and  between 
Kiangsu  and  Fuhkien  north  and  south,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  river  Cheh  or  Crooked,  which  runs  across  its  southern 
part.  Its  area  is  about  the  same  as  Kentucky ;  it  lies  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Plain,  and  for  fertility,  numerous  water- 
courses, rich  and  populous  cities,  variety  of  productions,  and 
excellence  of  manufactures,  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  larger 
provinces.  The  Nan  ling  chain,  under  many  local  names, 
borders  and  ends  near  its  southern  frontier,  and  renders  this 
part  hilly  and  rough.  The  whole  province  produces  cotton, 
silk,  tea,  rice,  and  other  grains  in  abundance,  and  is  regarded 
by  the  people  as  possessing  within  its  limits  every  requisite  for 
the  food  and  clothing  of  its  inhabitants,  while  the  excellence  of 
its  manufactures  insures  it  in  exchange,  a  supply  of  the  luxuries 
of  other  regions.    The  native  topograpliical  works  upon  this 

*  Davit's  Sketches*  Vol.  II.,  page  55. 
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province  are  voluminous,  and  the  maps  correspond  with  those 
of  the  Jesuits,  showing  the  source  whence  they  were  derived. 
The  information  obtained  from  the  surveys  of  its  islands  and 
coasts,  and  the  recent  operations  in  its  eastern  parts  by  the 
£ngli«h  ExpeditioUy  have  added  largely  to  our  previous  know- 
ledge. 

The  riveiB  in  Chehkiang,  like  those  in  Kiangsi,  have  their 
rise  in  the  province ;  and,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  positfon 
of  the  hills,  their  course  is  generally  short  and  their  currents 
rapid.  Fourteen  principal  streams  are  enumerated,  of  which 
the  Tdentang  is  llie  most  important.  It  rises  in  the  hills  near 
'  Kiaagsf,  and  flows  about  150  miles  north-easterly  by  Hangohau 
into  the  ocean  near  Ghapu.  The  western  branch  of  the  river 
was  ascended  to  its  source  by  Macartney,  as  fiir  as  Changshan 
hien,  fhnn  whence  he  crossed  the  hills  into  Kiangsi,  by  a  very 
fine  causeway  of  24  miles,  judiciously  led  through  the  defiles  of 
the  mountains.  Some  parts  of  the  scenery  along  this  river  ex- 
hibit the  contrast  of  an  extensive  plain  on  one  bank,  richly  and 
variously  cultivated,  wliile  high  mountains,  "  apparently  higher 
than  any  in  Great  Britain,"  rise  suddenly  on  the  other.  The 
other  rivers  empty  into  the  ocean  south  of  the  Tsientang. 

The  forest  and  fruit  trees  of  Chehkiang  comprise  almost  every 
valuable  species  known  in  the  eastern  provinces.  The  larch, 
camphor,  tallow,  banian,  fir,  diyandra,  mulberry,  varnish,  and 
otfaan,  are  common,  and  prove  sources  of  wealth  in  their  timber 
and  products^  The  climate  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  y  the 
grains,  vegetables,  and  animals,  including  a  long  list  of  fishes, 
fbinish  food  ;  while  its  beautiful  manufiictures  of  silk  are  unri- 
.  vailed  in  the  world,  and  have  fi)und  their  way  to  most  parts  of  it. 
Besides  silken  goods,  cotton  and  linen  ikbrics  are  woven;  lack- 
ered-ware,  tea,  crockery,  paper,  ink,  and  other  articles,  are  also 
exported. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  considered  equal  to  those 
in  the  neighboring  regions  for  wealth,  learning,  and  refinements  ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  hilly  districts  in  the  south  borderinf:^  on 
Kiangsi  and  Fuhkien,  where  they  are  less  civilized.  In  these 
parts,  the  cultivation  of  the  mouutain  lands  is  interdicted,  and  a 
line  of  military  posts,  thirty-lbur  in  all,  extends  around  them  in 
the  three  provinces,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  fiom  settling 
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..jatbor  Umits;  though  tbeiotentiotioadoea  not  feiM 
timber  growing  there.* 

Hongohau  fut  the  capital  of  the  proviiioe»  lies  in  the  northern 
part,  about  two  miles  from  the  Taientang,  on  a  plain,  and  £>rty  or 

.fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  velocity  of  this 
stream  indicates  a  rapid  descent  of  the  country  from  llie  hills 
which  supply  its  headwaters  ;  the  tide  rises  six  or  seven  feet  op- 
posite the  city,  and  nearly  thirty  at  the  mouth.  Capt.  Collinson 
of  the  English  Expedition,  when  making  some  explorations  of  its 
mouth,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  an  approach  to 
Hangchau,  found  the  tide  to  run  11^  knots  an  hour,  and  "  although 
the  steamer  had  an  anchor  down  with  a  whole  cable^  having  pre- 
viously lost  an  anchor  and  cable  when  she  endeavoaned  to  bring 
up,  and  was  under  her  full  power  of  steam  with  sails  set,  she 
was  still  driving," 

Only  a  moiety  of  the  inhabitants  reside  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  the  suburbs  and  the  wateia  around  them  supporting  a  laige 
population.  A  portion  of  the  space  within  the  walls  is  divided 
off  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Manohu  garrison,  which  con- 
sists of  7000  troops.  The  governor-general  of  Chehkiaug  and 
Fuhkfen  resides  in  this  city,  and  also  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, which,  with  their  courts  and  troops,  in  addition  to  the  great 
trade  passing  through,  render  it  one  of  the  most  important  and 
richest  cities  in  the  empire.  The  celebrated  traveller  Marco 
Polo,  when  he  held  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Kiangnan, 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  repeatedly  visited  Hangchau, 
and  describes  it  as  "  pre-eminent  above  all  other  cities  in  the 
world  in  point  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  as  well  as  from  its 
abundant  delights,  which  might  lead  an  inhabilant  to  imagine 

.  himself  in  paradise."  The  Chinese  have  a  proverb— Shang 
Hen  tang :  Hia  yu  Su  Hang — ^the  purport  of  which  is  that  Hang- 
chau and  Suchau  are  fully  equal  to  paradise ;  but  the  comparison 
of  the  Venetian  traveller  gives  one  a  poorer  idea  of  the  Euro- 
pean cities  of  his  day,  than  it  does  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
Chinese  to  those  who  have  seen  them.  The  streets  are  well- 
paved,  ornamented  with  numerous  honorary  tablets  erected  to  the 
memory  *of  distinguished  individuals,  and  agreeably  interrupting 
passage  through  them.   Travellers  say  that  the  diops  and 

*  Chinese  Repository,  Vpl.  lY.,  page  488. 
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might  vie  with  the  best  in  London.  In  its  population,  Ittzury, 
wedth,  and  influence,  Hangchau  rivals  Suchau  ;  and,  for  excel- 
lence of  manufactures  and  beauty  of  position,  probably  exceeds 
it.  This  city  was  the  metropolis  of  the  country  during  the  latter 
princes  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  when  the  northern  parts  were 
under  the  Kin  Tartars.  It  maintained  its  splendor  during  the 
sway  of  the  Mongols,  but  began  to  decline  when  Hungwu  made 
Nanking  his  capital. 

One  cause  of  the  celebrity  of  this  city  is  found  in  the  beauty 
of  its  environs,  especially  those  near  the  West-lake.  Barrow  ob- 
serves that  the  natural  and  artificial  beauties  of  this  lake  far 
exceeded  anjrthing  we  bad  hitherto  had  an  ojpportunity  of  seeiiig  in 
China.  The  mountains  sunrounding  it  were  loAy,  and  brokeik 
into  a  variety  of  forms  that  were  highly  picturesque  ;  and  the 
valleys  were  richly  clothed  with  trees  of  diffisrent  kinds,  among 
which  three  species  were  remarkably  striking,  not  only  their 
intrinsic  beauty,  but  also  by  the  contrast  they  formed  with  them* 
•dves  and  the  rest  of  the  trees  of  the  ibresL  These  were  the 
•camphor  and  tallow  trees,  and  the  arbor  vUm,  The  bright,  shin- 
ing green  foliage  of  the  first,  mingled  with  the  purple  leaves  of 
the  second,  and  over-topped  by  the  stately  tree  of  life  of  the 
deepest  green,  produced  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  eye ;  and  the 
landscape  was  rendered  still  more  interesting  to  the  mind  by  the 
very  singular  and  diversified  appearance  of  several  thousand 
repositories  of  the  dead  upon  the  sloping  sides  of  the  inferior 
hills.  Here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  sombre  and  upright  cy- 
press was  destined  to  be  the  melancholy  companion  of  the  tombs. 

"  Higher  still,  among  the  woods,  avenues  had  been  opened  to 
admit  of  rows  of  small  blue  houses,  exposed  on  white  colonnades, 
which,  on  examination,  were  also  fotmd  to  be  mansions  of  the 
dead.  Naked  coffins,  of  extraordinary  thickness,  were  evsery* 
wi^|MM||ndo  the  surface  of  ^  ground.  The  margms  of  the 
lal^SP^&udded  with  light  aerial  buildings,  among  which  one 
«P  wme  solidtty  and  gtealer  extent  than  the  rest  was  said  to  be- 
long to  the  emperor.  The  grounds  wem  indosed  with  brick 
mUi,  and  mostly  planted  with  vegetables  and  fruk.trees ;  hue  in 
there  appeared  lo  be  ccUeotions  of  such  shrubs  pad  Howm 
are  most  esteemed  in  the  country."* 

*  Travels  in  Chiea,  paga  dW. 
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Staunton  speaks  of  the  lake  as  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  per- 
fectly pellucid,  full  of  fish,  in  most  places  shallow,  and  ornamented 
with  a  great  number  of  light  ami  fanciful  stone  bridges,  thrown 
across  the  arms  of  the  lake  as  it  runs  up  into  the  hills.  A  stone 
tower  on  the  summit  of  a  projecting  headland  attracted  attention, 
from  its  presenting  a  different  arcldtecture  from  that  usually 
seen  in  Chinese  buildings.  This  tower,  called  the  Lui  Fung  toA, 
or  tower  of  the  Thundering  Winds,  was  four  stories,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  though  ruined  at  the  top, 
something  like  a  regular  c^er  was  still  discernible  in  the  moul- 
dering cornices  that  projected  in  a  kind  of  double  curve. 

An  interesting  corroboration  of  this  account  is  given  by  Polo, 
(fwho  says,  that  all  around  the  lake  "  are  beautiful  palaces  and 
houses,  so  wonderfully  built  that  nothing  can  possibly  surpass 
them ;  they  belonir  to  the  great  and  noble  men  of  the  city. 
There  are  also  abbeys  and  monasteries  of  idolators  in  great  num- 
bers. In  the  middle  of  the  lake  are  two  islands,  on  one  of  which 
stands  a  palace,  so  wonderfully  adorned  that  it  ceems  worthy  of 
belonging  to  the  emperor."  The  barracks  of  the  Manchu  gar- 
rison are  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  city,  inclosed  by  a  wall, 
separated,  as  is  usually  the  case,  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
.  and  city.  The  shape  of  the  city  is  oblong,  but  the  walls  had 
fallen  into  decay  when  De  Guignes  was  there. 

This  traveller  describes  the  shape  of  the  tombs  and  mausolea 
in  the  environs  of  Ilangchau,  as  differing  from  those  elsewhere. 
One  of  an  officer  unjustly  executed  was  the  most  remarkable. 
It  was  composed  of  two  courts ;  along  the  walls  of  the  first  were 
four  bronze  statues  of  his  accusers,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman, 
on  their  knees,  with  their  hands  bound  behind  them.  Beyond 
them  are  stone  figures  of  three  officers,  a  tiger,  bull,  and  horse, 
placed  in  front  of  the  doors  leading  to  the  second  court,  where 
are  placed  the  sepulchres  of  the  deceased  oflficer  and  his  son, 
built  in  a  conical  form.  In  a  temple,  called  Ting-tsz*  sz\  not 
far  from  the  city,  the  party  of  the  Dutch  embassy  were  well 
lodged,  and  attended  by  three  hundred  {/riests.  The  establish- 
ment was  in  good  repair,  and  besides  two  guardian  monsters  near 
the  entrance  more  than  thirty  feet  high,  contained  about  five 
hundred  images,  with  miniature  pagodas  of  bronze,  of  beautiful 
H^orkmanship. 

Hangchau  is  more  known  abroad  for  its  manufactures  of  silk 
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than  for  any  other  fabrics,  but  its  position  at  the  termination  of 
the  canal  may  perhaps  give  the  name  of  the  city  to  many  articles 
which  are  not  actually  made  there.  In  the  northern  suburbs  lies 
an  irregular  basin,  forming  the  southern  extreme  of  the  canal ; 
but  between  the  river  Tsientang'and  this  basin  there  is  no  com- 
munication, so  that  all  goods  brought  hither  must  be  landed. 
The  city  contains,  among  other  public  buildings,  a  mosque,  bear- 
ing an  inscription  in  Arabic,  stating  that  it  is  a  temple  for  Mus- 
sulmen,  when  travelling,  who  wish  to^onsult  the  Koran."*  It  is 
higher  than  the  adjacent  buildings,  and  adorned  with  a  cupola, 
pierced  with  holes  at  short  intervals.  There  are  also  several 
others  in  the  city,  it  being  the  stronghold  of  Islamism  in  Chin£b| 
There  is  a  water  communication  between  Ilaugchuu  and  Ytiyau, 
south-east  through  Shauhing  fu,  and  thence  to  Ningpo,  by  which 
goods  find  their  way  to  and  from  the  capital.  A  good  road  also 
exists  between  the  two  former  cities,  and  elsewhere  in  the  pro- 
vince the  thoroughfares  are  passably  good. 

Ningpo  fu  (Peaceful  Wave  city)  is  the  most  important  city  in 
Chehkiang,  next  to  Hangchau,  in  consequence  of  its  foreign  rela- 
tions. It  is  admirably  situated  for  trade  and  influence,  at  the 
junction  of  three  streams,  in  lat.  29°  55'  N.,  and  long.  121°  22^ 
E.  ^  the  united  river  flows  on  to  the  ocean,  eleven  and  a  half 
miles  distant,  under  the  name  of  the  Tatsieh,  sometimes  errone- 
ously written  Tahiah.  Opposite  the  city  itself,  there  are  but  two 
streams,  but  the  southern  branch  again  subdivides  a  few  miles 
south-west  of  Ningpo.  Its  population  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated from  one- fourth  to  one-third  of  a  million,  and  even  more, 
including  all  the  suburban  and  floating  inhabitants.  It  is,  more- 
over, an  ancient  city,  and  its  Annals  afford  very  full  information 
upon  every  point  interesting  to  a  Chinese  antiquarian,  though  a 
foreigner  soon  tires  of  the  many  insignificant  details  mixed  up 
with  a  few  valuable  statements. 

The  plain  in  which  Ningpo  lies  is  a  magnificent  amphithea- 
tre, stretching  away  fi*om  twelve  to  eighteen  miles  on  one  side 
to  the  base*  of  the  distant  hills,  and  on  the  other  to  the  verge  of 
the  ocean.  As  the  eye  travels  along,  it  catches  many  a  pleasing 
object.  Turn  landward,  it  will  see  canals  and  water-courses, 
fields  and  snug  farm-houses,  smiling  cottages,-family  residences. 


•  Voyages  k  Peking,  Vol.  II.,  pages  65-77. 
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'  hamlets  and  villages,  family  tombs,  monasteries,  and  temples. 
Turn  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  you  perceive  a  plain  country 
descending  towards  the  ocean ;  but  the  river  alive  with  all  kinds 
of  boats,  and  the  banks  studded  with  ice-houses,  most  of  all 
attract  the  attention.    From  without  the  city,  and  while  still  upon 
the  ramparts,  look  within  its  walls,  you  will  be  no  less  gratified. 
Here  there  is  nothing  European,  little  to  remind  you  of  what 
you  have  seen  in  the  west.    The  single-storied  and  the  double- 
storied  houses,  the  heavy  prison-like  family  mansions,  the  family 
vaults  and  graveyards,  the  glittering  roofs  of  the  temples,  the 
dilapidated  official  residences,  the  deserted  literary  and  examina- 
dphSon  halls,  and  the  prominent  sombre  Tower  of  Ningpo,  are  en- 
l^^rely  Chinese.    The  attention  is  also  arrested  for  a  moment  or 
<|P9wo  by  ditches,  canals,  and  reservoirs  of  water,  with  their  wooden 
i  bridges  and  stone  arches."*    One  serious  drawback  to  a  resi- 
*  •  dence  in  so  beautiful  a  place  is  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  bad 
quality  of  tlie  drinking  water. 

The  circumference  of  the  walls  does  not  exceed  five  miles ; 
they  are  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
and  twenty-two  at  the  base,  built  solidly,  though  at  present  some- 
what dilapidated,  and  overgrown  with  grass.  The  houses  are 
not  built  upon  or  adjoining  the  wall,  as  in  Canton,  and  a  deep 
moat  partly  surrounds  them ;  it  commences  at  the  north-gate, 
and  runs  on  the  west,  south,  and  south-east  side  as  far  as  Bridge 
gate,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  and  in  some  places  is  forty 
yards  wide.  Its  constant  use  as  a  thoroughfare  for  boats  insures 
its  repair  and  proper  depth  ;  the  other  faces  of  the  city  are  de- 
fended by  the  river.  There  are  six  gates,  besides  two  sally-ports 
near  the  south  and  west  gates  intended  for  the  passage  of  the  • 
boats  that  ply  on  the  city  canals. 

On  the  east  is  Bridge  gate,  within  which,  and  near  the  walls, 
the  English  factory  was  once  situated.  This  gate  leads  out  to 
the  floating  bridge  which  crosses  the  river  ;  this  structure  is  two 
hundred  yards  long  and  five  broad,  made  of  planks  firmly  lashed, 
and  laid  upon  sixteen  lighters  closely  linked  and  chained  toge- 
ther, but  which  can  be  opened  to  allow  passage  to  large  boats 
plying  up  and  down  the  river.  A.  busy  market  is  held  on  the 
bridge,  and  the  visitor  following  the  bustling  crowd  finds  his  way 

*  Miln«>  in  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  XIII.,  pag«  23. 
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to  an  extensive  suburb  on  the  opposite  side.  Ferry  boats  ply 
across  both  streams  in  great  numbers,  adding  greatly  to  the  viva- 
city of  the  scene.  The  custom-house  is  situated  beyond  the 
bridge,  and  this  eastern  suburb  contains  several  buildings  of  a 
religious  and  public  character,  lumber-yards,  dock-yards,  and 
rows  of  ice-houses,  inviting  the  notice  of  the  traveller.  The 
environs  beyond  the  north  gate  are  not  so  thickly  settled  as  those 
across  the  rivers  ;  and  the  well  cultivated  fields,  divided  and  irri- 
gated by  numerous  water  courses,  with  scattered  hamlets,  be- 
V  guile  the  visitor  in  his  rambles,  and  lead  him  onward. 

There  are  numerous  temples  and  monasteries  in  Ningpo,  toge- 
ther with  a  large  variety  of  assembly-halls,  governmental  offices, 
and  educational  establishments,  but  none  of  these  edifices  are 
remarkable  in  an  architectural  point  of  view.  The  assembly- 
halls  or  club-houses,  found  in  this  as  in  all  Chinese  towns  and 
cities,  are  numerous,  and  in  their  internal  arrangements  form  a 
curious  feature  of  native  society.  It  is  the  practice  among  resi- 
dents or  merchants  from  other  provinces,  to  subscribe  and  erect 


on  the  spot  where  they  are  engaged  in  business,  a  temple,  dedi-  "*  ' 
cated  to  the  patron  deity  of  their  native  province,  in  which  a  few 

priests  are  supported,  and  plays  acted  in  its  honor.    Sometimes  ' 

the  building  is  put  in  charge  of  a  layman,  called  a  "  master  of  ' 

ceremonies,"  and  the  current  expenses  defrayed  by  a  voluntary  ' 

subscription.    These  club-houses  are  places  of  resort  for  travel-  I 

•    lers  from  the  several  provinces  or  districts,  and  answer,  moreover,  \ 

to  European  coffee-houses,  in  being  points  to  hear  news  and  prices  \ 

from  abroad.  .      «  '  ••  i 


The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  interrupted  here  and  there 
by  honorary  portals  of  considerable  size  and  solidity,  which  also 
give  variety  to  an  otherwise  dull  succession  of  shops  and  sign- 
boards, or  dead  walls.  Two  small  lagoons  afford  space  for  some 
^  aquatic  amusements  to  the  citizens.  One  called  Sun  lake  lies 
between  Bridge  gate  and  South  gate,  and  is  only  a  thousand 
yards  in  circuit ;  X]ie  other,  called  Moon  lake,  is  near  the  West 
gate,  and  three  times  its  perimeter.  Both  are  supplied  by  sluices 
passing  through  the  gates  of  the  citjr,  while  many  canals  are 
filled  from  them,  which  aid  in  irrigating  the  suburbs.  Nume- 
rous aqueducts,  passing  through  the  city,  are  also  supplied  from 
them,  but  their  beauty  and  usefulness  are  much  impaired  by  the 
filth  thrown  into  their  waters.    Some  of  the  pleasantest  resi- 
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dences  occui*on  their  banks.  The  government  of  the  city  is 
under  a  prefect,  who  also  oversees  tlie  whole  department.  An 
intendant  of  circuit,  superior  to  the  prefect,  has  an  office  in 
Ningpo ;  but  the  ininicdiato  superintendence  of  the  city  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  district  magistrate,  the  Kin  hien,  assisted  by  a  police 
and  military  force.  During  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
English  in  1841-42,  the  governmental  buildings  were  used  as 
barracks  for  their  troops,  and  some  of  them  considerably  defaced 
and  injured.  The  prefect's  residence  is  entered  by  a  fine  arched 
gateway,  and  the  path  up  to  it  shaded  with  trees. 

The  most  striking  building  in  Ningpo  is  the  Tien-fung  tah 
fi.  e.  Heaven-conferred  pagoda),  or  Tower  of  Ningpo,  a  hexa- 
^nal  seven-storied  building  upwards  of  160  feet  high,  which, 
according  to  the  Annals  of  the  city,  was  first  erected  1100  years 
ago,  though  during  that  period  it  has  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt 
several  times.  According  to  this  authority,  the  Tower  was  con- 
structed before  the  city  itself,  and  its  preservation  is  considered 
as  connected  vv  ith  the  good  luck  of  the  place.  The  visitor  mounts 
to  the  summit  by  a  flight  of  narrow  stone  steps,  ascending  spirally 
within  the  walls. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  building  in  the  city  lies  on  the 
water's  edge  outside  the  walls,  between  the  East  and  Bridge 
gates ;  it  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  popular  goddess  Ma  Tsupu, 
and  was  founded  by  Fuhkien  men  in  the  12th  century,  but  the 
present  structure  was  erected  in  1680,  and  largely  endowed 
through  the  liberality  of  its  patrons.  Its  walls  are  solid,  its 
ornaments  elaborate  and  rich,  and  its  appearance  on  festival 
days,  gay  and  animated  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  lanterns 
and  scrolls  hanging  from  the  ceiling  attract  attention  by  the  .$<>i||r.jij|7 
curious  devices  and  beautiful  characters  written  and  drawn  on 
them  in  bright  colors,  while  the  nakedness  of  the  walls  is  con- 
cealed  by  innumerable  drawings.  *  * 

Chinhai  is  a  district  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  ahd  is  so 
situated  by  nature  and  fortified  by  art,  that  it  completely  com- 
mands the  passage.  Its  environs  were  the  scene  of  a  severe 
engagement  between  the  Chinese  and  English  in  Oct.  1841,  on 
which  occasion  great  slaughter  was  committed  upon  the  imperial 
troops.  Chinhai  is  the  place  where  merchant  ships  report  when 
proceeding  up  the  river,  and  between  'it  and  Ningpo,  the  scenery 
is  diversified,  and  the  water,  as  usual  in  China,  presents  a  lively 
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scene.  On  its  banks  are  numerous  ice-houses  constructed  of 
thick  stone  walls  twelve  feet  high,  having  a  door  on  one  side  and 
a  slope  on  the  other  for  the  removal  and  introduction  of  the  ice, 
and  protected  by  straw  laid  on  it,  and  a  thick  thatched  roof.  It 
is  used  for  preserving  fish. 

The  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  a  tongue  of  land  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  partly  protected  from  the  sea 
on  the  north  by  a  dyke  about  three  miles  long,  composed  entirely 
of  large  blocks  of  hewn  granite,  and  proving  a  good  defence  from 
the  waves.  Its  walls  are  twenty  feet  high  and  three  miles  in 
circumference,  but  the  suburbs  extend  along  the  water,  attracted 
by,  and  for  the  convenience  of,  the  shipping.  The  defences  of  ^ 
the  place  consist  of  two  batteries  on  the  river  side,  and  a  well  built 
citadel  placed  on  a  precipitous  cliff  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  at  the  end  of  the  tongue  on  which  the  town  is  built.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  is  a  range  of  steep  hills,  overlooking 
the  citadel  and  the  city  opposite.  During  the  war,  the  Chinese 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  strengthen  these  heights,  and 
defend  the  passage  up  the  river,  by  establishing  intrenched 
camps,  and  building  lines  of  wall  at  every  defeasible  point. 

The  Chusan  archipelago  belongs  to  the  department  of  Ningpo, 
and  forms  a  single  district  of  which  Tinghai  is  the  capital ;  it  is 
divided  into  thirty-four  chicang  or  townships,  whose  officers  are 
responsible  to  the  district  magistrate.  The  southern  limit  of  the 
whole  group  is  Quesan  or  Kiu  shan  islands,  in  lat.  29°  2V  N.,  and 
long.  121°  10^  E.,  consisting  of  eleven  islets;  the  northernmost 
island  is  False  Saddle  island,  lying  in  lat.  30°  50''  N.,  and  long. 
122°  E.  The  total  number  of  islands  in  the  archipelago  is 
over  a  hundred.  The  town  of  Tinghai  lies  on  the  southern  side 
of  Chau  shan  or  Boat  island,  the  largest  of  them  all,  and  which 
gives  its  name  on  foreign  maps  to  the  whole  group.  It  is  twenty 
miles  long,  from  six  to  ten  wide,  and  fifty-one  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  and  the  neighboring  islands  and 
coasts,  is  that  of  rid^s  of  hills,  steep,  and  occasionally  running 
into  peaks ;  between  these  ridges  in  Chusan,  are  fertile  and  well 
watered  valleys,  most  of  which  run  to  the  sea,  and  contain  a  small 
stream  in  their  bosoms.  The  mouths  of  these  valleys  have  a  dyke 
along  the  beach,  which  converts  them  into  plains  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  through  which  canals  run,  used  both  for  irrigation  and 
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^|i§^4g|a^iQa||^  Rice  and  barley  are  the  produce  of  the  plains,  and 
^jS^ans,  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes,  dec,  are  grown  on  the  sides  ^ 
of  thp  hills;  .eypry  spot  of  arable  soil  being  cultivall^^ahd  tdr-  4( 
races  oon^tiiu^d  on  most  of  the  slopes.    The  view'fr^Sn  'tlie  tdps 
of  the  ridges,  feqking  athwart  them,  or  adown  their  valleys,  or  to 
-  seaward,  is  highly  picturesque.    Tlie  prevailing  rocks  on  Ciiusun 
^belong  to  the  ancient  volcanic  class,  comprising  many  varieties, 
but  principally  clay-stone,  trachyte,  and  compact  and  porphyritic 
felspar.   The  former  afifjrds  good  material  for  building  and  paving, 
,  and  ist  extensively  quarried  by  the  inhabitants.    The  geological 
character  of  the  whole  gioop  is  similar  to  tliat  of  this  isl^n^**" 
kT!he  domestie  animals  reared  are  those  used  for  food,  as  pigs, 
^ geese,  duoks,  and  fi)wls ;  the  horned  cattle  are  few  in  number, 
employed  in  i^griculture,  but  sheep  and  goats  are  seldom 


./Cr 


trees  are  scarce,  a  kind  of  fir  being  the  common  cover- 
^ing  of  the  untilled  hills  ;  nor  are  fruit  trees  plentiful ;  most  of  the 
^^wood  used  in  domestic  and  naval  architecture  is  brought  from  the 

mainland.  The  only  roads  are  paved  footpatlis,  and  a^  there  are 
no  carriages  or  beasts  of  burden,  every  article,  even  the  moat 
weighty,  is  transported  by  men, — for  the  largest  stream  or  canal 

.  on  the  island  hardly  allows  a  boat  to  ascend  above  the  plain  on 
the  seaside.    The  population  of  Chusan,  according  to  the  census, 

.  is  about  200,000  persons,  and  that  of  the  whole  group  has  been 
estimated  at  300,000 ;  Tinghai  itself  does  not  contain  over  30,000 
inhabitants. 

The  district  town  of  Tinghai  lies  in  lat.  30°  N.,  and  long. 
ljl3P  ^  £f.9.<in  th^  valley  of  Yungtung,  half  a  mile  from  the 
beaoli;  it  is  CQnneoted  with  the  shippmg  by  a  pause}'  runnhig 
fieom  the  gate  to  the  suburb  of  Ta  Tautau,  where  Is  the  custom- 
hoi^se  and  pnnc^;Kil  landing-place,  and  by  two  can^s  deep  enough 
ftr  boalB*  The  city  is  of  an  irregular  pentagonal  shape,  sur- 
rounded by  a  solid  wall  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit,  upon 
.  which  are  several  small  towers  ;  there  are  four  gates,  each  sup- 
ported by  an  outer  gate  and  defences  at  right  angles  to  the  inner 
.  gate,  and  distant  frorn  it  about  twenty  yards  ;  a  canal  thirty-three 
feet  wide  and  three  deep,  nearly  encircles  them,  and  enters  the 
town  neax  the  south  gate.    The  streets  are  not  more  than  twelve 

^  .    V  *  Chilian  Repository*  Vol.  X.,  psgsi  338, 426. 
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or  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  are  paved  with  granite.    Sfewers  run 
'jk  underneatli,  and  as  the  descent  towards  the  canal  is  slight,  they 
^flr  are  seldom  clean ;  tlic  ofiensive  smell  proceeding  from  them  is  , 
aggravated  by  the  effluvia  from  the  stagnant  pools  in  the  canal,  . 
and  the  large  jars  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  full  of  putrescent 
,    animal  and  vegetable  filth,  collected  for  manuring  purposes. 
The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood,  but  all  those  of  any  pre- 
tensions are  constructed  of  brick. 

The  plain  of  Tinghai  is  about  2i  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
the  ridges  of  the  hills  which  define  it  are  from  450  to  650  feet  high.  ^ 


The  embankments  along  the  beach  throw  the  water  back,  so 
that  the  country  is  marshy,  and  impassable  except  by  means  of 
the  raised  foot-paths  between  the  fields.  This  mode  of  irrigating 
rice-fields  is  common  throughout  China  wherever  the  water- 
courses will  allow,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  husbandman  is  often 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  mode  he  economizes  the  water,  and 
leads  it  from  one  plat  to  another.  The  suburb  of  Tautau  runs 
along  the  beach,  forming  a  long  street,  off  which  the  shipping 
lies ;  on  the  east  end  is  a  small  hill  surmounted  by  a  temple. 
The  harbor  of  Tinghai  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast,  and 
accessible  by  three  or  four  passages.  The  tides  rise  and  fall 
12J  feet,  but  ordinarily  6  or  7  feet.  The  island  of  Chusan  con- 
tains eighteen  of  the  twenty- four  chwang,  or  townships,  in  the 
district,  each  of  which  is  under  the  direction  of  constables, 
policemen,  village  elders,  and  assessors  of  taxes,  who  are  respon- 
sible to  the  district  magistrate.  There  are  three  small  towns 
along  the  shores  of  the  island,  of  which  Shinkia-mun,  or  Sinka- 
mongjon  the  south-east,  is  the  largest  j;  Chinkiang  or  Singkong,  and 
Shau,  are  the  others.* 

The  other  islands  of  the  archipelago  compose  nineteen  cTncangj 
of  which  Luhwang  and  Silver  islands  form  four.  The  island  of 
Puto  and  a  few  smaller  ones  are  independent  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  magistrate  of  Tinghai,  being  ruled  by  the  abbot  of  the 
head  monastery.  This  establishment,  and  that  on  Golden  island 
in  the  Yangtsz'  kiang,  are  among  the  richest  and  most  exten- 
sively patronized  of  all  the  monasteries  belonging  to  tJie  Budhists 
in  China ;  both  of  them  have  been  largely  favored  by  emperors 
at  different  periods. 

•  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  X.,  pages  264,  328. 
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"^•^e  isfend  of  Puto  has  been  rcpealedly  visited  by  foreigners 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  has  become  better  known  thaa 
Golden  island.  It  is  a  narrow  islet,  3^  miles  longj  and  lies  1^ 
rhiles  from  the  eastern  point  of  Chusan.  Its  surface  is  covered 
'With  sixty  monasteries,  pavilions,  temples,  and  other  buiMJags 
appropriated  to  religious  uses,  besides  grottoes  and  Ather  mbnit- 
ihents  of  SUpeisitition,  ih  which  at  least  2000  idle  priests  chant 
the  praises  of  their  gods:*  One  visitor  describes  his  landing  and 
^fisceaiding  **  a  brond  and  well  beaten  pathway  which  led  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  hiQs,  at  every  crag  and  turn  of  which  We  en- 
oouhtered'  a  temple  or  a  grotto,  an  inscripticoi  or  an  imagfcjvith 
here  and  there  a  garden  tastefully  laid  out,  and  walks  lin^H^ 
aromatic  shrubs,  which  diffused  a  grateful  fragrance  through  the 
41^.  The  prospect  from  these  heights  was  extremely  delightful ; 
erous  islands,  far  and  near,  bestudded  the  main,  rock^  and 
ipices  above  and  below,  hero  and  there  a  mountain  monas- 
ter^ Tearing  it?;  brad,  and  in  the  valley  the  great  temple,  with  its 
yellow  tiles  indicative  of  imperial  distinction,  basked  like  a  basi- 
lisk in  the  noonday-sun.  All  the  aid  that  could  be  collected  from 
nature  and  from  Chinese  art,  were  here  concentrated  to  render 
the  scene  enchanting.  But  to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  philan- 
thropist it  presented  a  melancholy  picture  of  moral  and  spiritual 
deaih.  The  only  thing  we  heard  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  priests 
was  Ometo  Fuh  (i.  e.  Amida  Budha) ;  to  every  observation  that 
Was  made,  re-echoed  Ometo  Fuh ;  and  the  reply  to  every  inquiry 
was  Ometo  Fuh .  Each  priest  was  furnished  with  a  rosary  whieh 
.he  was  constantly  counting,  and  as  he  counted  repeated  the  same 
senseless,  monotonous  exdiimation.  These  characters  met  the 
eye  at  every  turn  of  the  road,  at  every  comer  of  the  temples, 
and  on  every  scrap  of  paper  ;  on  the  bells,  on  the  gate-ways, 
and  on  the  walls,  the  same  words  presented  themselves  ;  indeed 
the  whole  island  seemed  to  be  under  the  spell  of  this  talismanic 
phrase,  and  devoted  to  recording  and  re-echoing  Ometo  Fuh."* 
From  recent  accounts,  it  seems  that  the  pristine  glory  of  these 
temples  is  dimmed,  many  of  the  buildings  presenting  marks  of 
decay,  and  some  o|r  the  priesthood  being  obliged  to  resort  to 
lionest  labor  to  get  a  living.  Deaths  in  their  number  are  sup- 
plied by  purchasing  yotiths,  who  are  taught  nothing  but  religious 
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literature,  a  lit  training  to  stunt  their  minds  to  pursue  the  dull 
mummery  of  singing  Omcto  Fuh.  The  two  imperial  temples 
present  good  specimens  of  Chinese  architecture ;  but  they  and 
all  other  things  to  be  seen  at  Puto  are  dilapidated,  effete,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  will  sooa  vanish  away>  or  be  applied  to  better 
purposes.  * 

Temples  were  erected  on  this  island  as  early  as  a.  d.  550,  and 
■fiince  it  became  a  resort  £>r  priests  it  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the 
prtJJonage  of  the  government.  The  goddess  of  Mercy  is  said  to 
have  visited  this  island,  and  her  image  is  the  principal  object  of 
worship.  No  females  are  allowed  to  live  on  the  island,  nor  any 
besides  priests  unless  in  their  employ.  The  jreTenues  are  derived, 
fit^m  the  rent  of  the  lands  helonging  to  the  temples,  from  the  col- 
leotbn  of  those  priests  who  go  on  begging  excuisicms  to  the  main, 
and  (torn  the  alms  of  pilgrims  who  resort  to  tMs  agreeable  spot, 
and  who  are  well  lodged  and  attended  during  their  stay.  It  *' 
appears  like  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  earth  v^en 
the  traveller  lands,  just  such  a  place  as  his  imagination  had  pic- 
_  tured  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  suiiiiy  East,  and  so  far  as 
nature  and  art  can  combine,  it  is  really  so:  but  here  the  illusion 
ends.  Idleness  and  ignorance,  celibacy  and  idolatry,  vice,  dirt, 
and  dilapidation,  in  the  inmates  or  in  their  habitations,  form  a 
poor  back-ground  for  the  well  dressed  community,  and  gay,  ^  * 
variegated  prospect  seen  when  stepping  ashore.  *  4I||^ 

The  other  departments  and  districts  in  the  province  of  Cheh- 
kiang  have  not  been  much  visited  by  foreigners.    The  district 
^  towns  of  Funghwa  and  Tsz'ki,  lying  westward  of  Ningpo,  were 

the  scenes  of  skirmishes  between  the  English  and  Chinese  in  * 
December,  1841,  where  large  bodies  of  the  imperialist^  were 
routed,  and  .driven  back  upon  Hangchau  fu.  The  country  lying' 
along  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers  leading  from  Ningpo  up  to 
these  towns,  is  undulating  and  highly  cultivated.  A  town  of 
considerable  importance  in  this  province  is  Chapu  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Kiahing ;  it  lies  about  fifty  miles  up  the  coast,  north- 
west from  Chinhai,  across  Hangchau  bay,  and  is  connected  with 
that  city  through  a  luxuriant  plain  by  a  well  paved  causeway 
about  thirty  miles  long.  Chapu  is  the  port  of  Hangchau,  and 
the  only  one  in  China  whence  trade  is  carried  on  with  Japan. 
Its  full  name  is  Chapu  chin,  or  the  mart  of  Chapu,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  on  the  coast  next  to  Shanghai  and  Tientsin.^  1>be 
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■  town  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  on  the  western  face  of  the  hills 
forming  i(s  eastern  point,  and  at  low  tide  the  mud  runs  off  a  long 
way  from  the  low  land  lying  between  these  and  soiric  distant 
hills,  whose  tops  are  covered  with  buildings.    The  suburbs  m 
ntuated  near  the  western  extremity  of  a  small  headland,  which 
runs  back  four  or  five  miles,  and  lines  the  beach  on  both  sides, 
the  central  part  beiog  hilly ;  the  walled  town  stands  about  half 
a  mile  behind.   It  was  attacked  and  much  injured  by  the  British 
forces  in  May,  1642,  but  abandoned  immediately  after  the 
engagement.   The  walls  were  found  in  poor  condition,  but  the 
Manchu  garrison  stationed  here  upheld  their  ancient  reputation  ' 
fcr  bravery.    This  body  of  troops  occupies  a  soparate  division 
of  the  city,  and  their  cantonment  is  planned  on  the  model  of  a 
camp.    The  outer  defences  of  the  city  are  numerous,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  attack,  most  of  the  old  fortifications  w  ere  found  to  be 
considerably  decayed.   The  countr\'  in  the  vicinity  is  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  more  than  usually  adorned  witli  well  built  houses^ 
which  extend  more  or  less  to  Ilangchau.* 

South-west  from  Chapu  lies  the  old  town  of  Canfu,  called 
Kanpu  by  the  Chinese,  wliich  was  once  the  port  of  Hangchau^  « 
but  now  deserted,  from  the  stream  running  by  it  having  become 
.  choked  with  sand.  This  place  is  mentioned  in  the  voyages  of 
p  ^  two  Arabian  travellers  in  the  ninth  century,  as  the  chief  port  of 
I  China,  where  all  shipping  centred.  The  narrow  entrance  be- 
tween Buffalo  island  and  Kitto  point  is  probably  tffe  Gates  of 
China  mentaoned  by  them  \  and  Marco  Polo,  in  1290,  speaks  of 
Ganpu,  an  extremely  fine  port  twenty-five  miles  ftom  Hangchau, 
frequented  by  all  the  ships  that  bring  merchandise  from  India.  • 
Marsdeiis  erroneously  supposes  Canpu  to  be  Ningpo.f  If  this 
was  in  fact  the  only  port  allowed  to  be  opened  for  foreign  trade, 
it  shows  that,  even  in  the  Tang  dynasty,  the  same  system  of  ex-  ' 
elusion  was  maintained  that  has  so  recently  been  broken  up. 
Canfu  was  destroyed  by  insurrectionists,  which  catastrophe  drove 
away  the  foreign  ti  ade  from  it  to  Canton,  where  it  afterwards 
remained  j  and  what  trade  has  since  arisen,  has  gone  to  Chapu. 

The  province  of  Fuhkien  (i.  e.  Happily  Established)  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Chehkiang,  north-west  and  west  by 

# 

•  ChhMte  Espoutoiy,  VoL  XL»  page  435 ;  VoL  XIL»  page  m 
I  JPfavels  of  Marco  Polo,  page  189. 
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Kiangst,  south-west  by  Kwangtuog,  and  south  and  east  by  the  (jb«ii* 
nel  of  Formosa.  Its  northern  and  north-western  borders  are  de^ 
fined  by  the  hi^^  range  of  the  Nan  ling,  which  tender  this  part 
of  the  pioTince^  and  also  the  adjacent  distrigte  of  Kwangtung, 
very  rugged.  The  line  <^  seaooa^  is  bold,  and  bordered  with 
a  great  number  of  islands, irhoee  bfty  gpanitio  or  trappean  peaks 
extend  in  predpilous,  barren  headlands  f^RMn  Namoh  as  fiir  as 
the  Ghufian  archipelago.  In  the  general  features  of  its  surface, 
the  islands  on  its  coasts,  and  its  position  with  reference  to  the 
ocean,  it  resembles  the  region  lying  east  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  river  Min  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  large  streams 
at  Yenping  fu  ;  it  drains  all  the  country  lying  east  of  the  Wu-i 
hills,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  province,  and  empties  into  tho 
ocean  by  several  mouths.    It  is  more  than  three  hundred  miles 
long,  and  owing  to  its  rcrrular  depth,  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
streams  in  China  ;  twenty-seven  walled  towns  stand  on  its  banks. 
The  tide  rises  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  at  the  entrance,  and.this^ 
iirith  the  many  islands  and  reefs,  renders  the  approach  difficult  in 
hazy  or  heavy  weather.    At  Min<ngan  hien,  about  fourteen  miles 
from  the  mouth,  the  stream  is  contracted  to  less  than  half  a  mile 
tor  about  three  miles,  the  water  being  from  twelve  to  twentp-five 
fadioms  deep  ;  the  hills  on  each  side  rise  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
two  thousand  feet,  and  are  defended  by  ferts  and  batteries*  One 
traveller  speaks  of  the  walls  of  these  defences  as  affi>rding  a  sort^ 
of  stairs  for  the  mc»e  convenient  ascent  of  the  hiUs  on  which 
they  are  situated.    Prdm  the  top,  "  the  view-embraces  a  beauti- 
ful  scene  ;  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  little  plats 
of  wheat  and  barley  intermixing  their  yellow  crops  on  the  accli- 
vities with  bristling  pines  and  arid  rocks,  and  crowned  with  gar- 
den spots,  or  surrounded  witli  rice  fields  and  orchards  of  oranges. 
The  valley  of  the  Min,  viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  fortress, 
is  truly  a  beautiful  sight."*    The  scenery  on  this  river,  though 
of  a  diflerent  character,  will  bear  comparison  w  ith  that  of  the 
Httd^n  for  sublimity  and  beauty  ;  the  hills  are,  however,  ^{JUfch 

if^j|^T^j.nnii  the  country  less  fruitful,  on  the  Min. 

^^^%ie  passage  up  to  Fuhchau  for  large  vessels  is  difficult,  and 
Jiresents  a  seriouir  obstade  in  the  way  of  the  city  ever  becoming 

^  a  place  of  commerce  mnraensurote  with  its  size  and  geqgrapl|i. 

*  Chuie  Ottverte,  page  197. 
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c«ff 'adraitiiges.  Only  one  or  two  Ibnagii  nMPdMSfs  reside  there, 
and  not  ever  a  dozen  merohantmen  have  as  ye(  entered  the  port, 
three  of  f/hkih  were  Amerioan.  Prom  Fuhchau  upwards,  the 
river  Is  partially  ohatrueted  with  rooks  and  banks,  rendering  tho 
navigation  troublesome  as  far  as  Mintsing  hien,  about  thirty  miles 
above  it,  beyond  which  uo  foreign  traveller  has  described  it. 

Mr.  Stevens  says  of  this  river,  that  "  bold,  high,  and  romantic 
hills  give  a  uniform  yet  ever  varying  aspect  to  the  country  ;  but 
it  partakes  so  much  of  the  mountainous  character,  that  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  beyond  the  capital  we  saAv  not  one  plain  even  of 
small  extent.  Every  hill  was  covered  with  verdure  from  the 
base  to  the  summit.  The  leas  rugged  were  laid  out  in  terraces, 
rising  above  each  other  sometimes  to  the  number  of  thirty  or 
ibrty*  On  these  the  yellow  bariey  and  wheat  were  waving  over 
our  heads.  Here  and  there  a  laborer,  with  a  bundle  of  grain 
whiolk  he  had  reaped,  was  bringing  it  down  on  his  shoulder  to 
itiriitj^iaiA.  Orange,  lemon,  and  mulberry,  or  other  trees> 
times  shaded  a  narrow  strip  akmg  the  banka^  half  oonoealing 
^  oottages  of  the  inhaMtants/"* 

Next  in  siSe  to  the  river  Min  ia  the  Lung  kiang,  or  Dragon  ^ 
river,  which  flows  by  Changehau  fu,  and  disembogues  near 

'     Amoy,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  province  ;  it  is  about  two  . 

4  hundred  miles  long.  The  number  of  islands  along  the  coast  of 
^^uhkien  is  great,  but  none  of  them  are  of  large  size.  The  first 
on  the  west,  within  the  limits  of  the  province,  is  Namoh  or 
Nan-au,  about  thirteen  miles  long  and  three  wide,  well  known 
as  a  principal  dep6t  for  the  sale  of  opium.  Amoy  and  Quemoy 
are  the  largest  islands  of  a  group  lying  off  the  entrance  of  the 
Dragon  Tiver.  Chimmo  bay  is  north-east  of  Amoy,  and  is  the 
entrancid  of  the  passage  up  to  Giunobew,  or  Tsiuenchau  fu,  cele^ 
brated  for  the  commercial  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants.  Betwe^n^  t 
tliis  bay  and  the  mouth  <^  the  Min,  the  Lamyit  islands,  Ockseu, . 
and  Haitan,  are  the  largest ;  oif  that  river  m  the  Whi(^  Dog 
group,  Ma^tsu  shan  and  Changohi  shan.  Between  this  p^rt  and  - 
Chehkiang,  only  Tungyung,  Plhijang  shao,  Fuhyau,  an4.  Pib> 
kwan  need  be  mentbned ;  some  of  their  peaka  ana  1500*  to* 
1700  feet  high.  The  harbbva  and  Greeks  along  thur  diores  are 
infialed  'wi&  numeroua  fleeta  of  pirates*  which  ^'anaak  about 

•  ChiaMa  Repository,  ToL  IV.,  page  92. 
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like  rats,"  and  prey  upon  tlie  peaceful  traders.  Mr.  Fortune 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  them  in  a  small  junk,  when  going  up 
the  coast,  but  they  seldom  attack  foreign  vessels.* 

The  grain  raised  in  Fuhkien  is  liardly  enough  to  support  its 
population,  especially  on  the  sea-board,  and  large  quantities  of 
rice  are  brought  from  Siam,  Formosa,  and  elsewhere.  Black 
tea,  camphorand  other  woods,  sugar,  chinaware,  and  grass-oloth, 
are  the  principal  exports.  ...     ,  .  , 

The  city  of  Fuhchau  fu  (i.  e.  Happy  City),  or  Hokchiu  hu,  as 
it  is  called  by  the  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  latitude  26°  5^  north, 
and  longitude  119°  2^  east,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Min, 
thirty-four  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  nine  from  Pagoda  island, 
where  the  ships  anchor.  The  city  lies  in  a  plain,  through  which 
the  river  runs,  about  three  miles  from  its  banks ;  this  plain  is 
surrounded  by  hills,  forming  a  natural  and  most  magnificent 
ampliitheatre  of  vast  dimensions,  whose  fertility  quite  equals  its 
beauty.  Suburbs  extend  from  the  walls  three  miles  to  the  banks, 
and  stretch  along  on  both  sides  the  stream.  They  are  connected 
with  each  other,  and  a  small  islet  in  the  river,  by  a  stone  bridge 
four  hundred  and  twenty  paces  long,  reposing  on  forty  solid 
stone  piers  on  the  northern  side,  and  on  nine  similar  ones  on 
the  south.  The  bridge  is  lined  with  shops.  The  scenery  is  bold, 
and  such  parts  of  the  surrounding  hills  as  are  not  cultivated  or 
used  for  graves,  are  covered  with  pines ;  some  of  the  hills  below 
the  city  are  three  thousand  feet  high.  Opposite  Fuhchau  the 
land  is  lower,  and  the  suburb  is  built  upon  an  island  formed  by 
the  division  of  the  main  channel,  seven  miles  above  the  city  ; 
the  branches  reunite  again  at  Pagoda  island.  This  island,  and 
the  plain  on  each  side,  forms  a  large  basin,  about  twenty  miles 
long  by  fifteen  wide.  The  islet,  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
bridge,  again  subdivides  the  channel  opposite  the  city.  The  river 
is  crowded  with  floating  habitations,  ferry-boats,  and  trading  craft, 
rendering  its  surface  an  animated  and  noisy  scene.  Each  boat 
is  furnished  with  f!ower-pots,  and  the  boatwomen  wear  natural 
flowers  in  their  hair,  which  impart  a  pleasing  aspect  both  to  the 
boats  and  their  inmates. 

Proceeding  through  the  suburb  of  Nantai,  by  a  single  street, 
the  visitor  reaches  the  city.    Its  walls  are  about  thirty  feet  high, 

•  Wanderings  iu  China,  page  388. 
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and  twelve  wide  at  the  top,  and  overgrown  with  grass.  The 
gates  are  seven  in  number,  and  overlooked  by  high  towers; 
smaller  guard-houses  stand  upon  the  walls  at  short  intervals,  in 
which  a  few  soldiers  lodge,  and  where  two  or  three  cannon  indi- 
cate their  object.  The  city  is  divided  into  wards  and  neighbor-- 
hoods,  each  of  which  is  under  its  own  police  and  headmen,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  peace  of  their  respective  distHcts.  The 
British  Consulate  is  situated  south  of  the  city,  on  the  Wu-shili 
shan,  or  Black-stone  hills,  in  a  beautifully  wooded  spot,  elevated' 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  plain,  where  many 
temples  and  pavilions  have  been  built.  Some  of  these  the  priests 
leased  out  to  the  British  consul,  themselves  assisting  to  remove 
the  images  and  make  the  necessary  alterations. 

From  this  eminence  the  view  is  extensive,  and  presents  a  great 
diversity  of  pleasing  objects.  The  square  battlements  of  the 
wall  are  seen  extending  in  a  devious  and  irregular  circuit  for 
more  than  eight  miles,  and  inclosing  most  of  the  buildings,  except 
on  the  south.  On  the  south-east,  a  hill  rises  abruptly  more  than 
two  hundred  feet,  its  sides  built  up  with  interspersed  dwellings ; 
and  another  on  the  extreme  north  of  the  city,  surmounted  by  a 
watch-tower,  closes  the  prospect  in  that  direction.  Two  pagodas 
within,  and  fantastic  looking  watch-towers  upon  the  walls,  large, 
regular  built  granaries,  and  a  great  number  of  flag-staffs  in  pairs 
before  temples  and  offices,  contribute  to  relieve  the  otherwise  dull 
monotony  of-  low  tiled  roofs,  which  is  still  further  diversified  by 
many  large  trees.  Several  lookout  houses  are  placed  over  the 
streets,  or  upon  the  roofs  of  buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of 
watchmen,  one  of  which  immediately  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
visitor,  from  its  height,  and  its  clock-dial  with  Roman  letters. 
Few  vacant  spaces  occur  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  is 
everywhere  equally  well  built. 

Serpentine  canals  divide  the  country  around  into  plats  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  of  every  form  and  hue,  and  help  to  drain  the  city 
as  well  as  provide  channels  for  boats  to  come  up  from  the  river. 
These  parts  of  the  landscape  are  dotted  with  hamlets  and  cottages, 
or,  where  the  ground  is  higher,  with  graves  and  tombstones.  To 
one  seated  on  this  eminence,  the  confused  hum  of  mingling  cries 
ascending  up  from  the  town  below, — ^the  beating  of  gongs,  crack- 
ling of  fireworks,  reports  of  guns,  vociferous  cries  of  hucksters 
and  coolies,  combining  with  the  barking  of  dogs  and  other  domes- 


-MB  mams  xnraMt* 

tio  sounds,  as  well  as  those  fiom  the  eviumf  fith^han^ESy  and  ikiag'- 
piesjuearer  by, — infozm  him  m  the  IWeliest  nHumer  that-  the 
beautiful  panorama  he  is  looking  down  uponis  filjed  with  teeming 
multitudes  in  all  the  tide  of  life.  Their  moral  condition  and 
ignorance,  also,  suggest  melancholy  reflections  to  the  Christian 
spectator,  and  prompt  the  wish,  that  they  may  be  speedily  en- 
lightened by  the  gospel  of  truth  and  purity.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  city  is  a  sheet  of  water,  called  Si  hu,  or  West  lake,  with 
a  series  of  unpretending  buildings  and  temples  lying  along  its 
margin,  a  bridge  crossing  its  expanse,  and  fishing-nets  and  boats 
floating  upon  its  bosom.  The  watch-tower,  on  the  iiiU  in  tk» 
northern  part  of  the  city,  is  upon  the  wall,  whieh  hm  runs  nasr 
a  preeipioe  two  hundred  feet  high ;  it  is^the  most  eonspiouoiis 
object  when  approaching  the  place*  ... 

The  Manohus  occupy  the  eastern  side  of  .the  city,  which,  as 
usual,  is  walled  offl  They  number  altogether  about  BJM  per- 
sons, and  the  natives  generally  are  not-  allowed  to  enter  their 
predncts^-*  They  live  under  their  own  ofllcers,  in  much  the  same 
St3rle  as  the  Chinese,  and,  not  having  any  regular  occupation, 
give  no  little  trouble  to  the  provincial  authorities.  The  number 
of  temples  and  well  built  private  residences  in  Fuhchau  is  much 
less  than  in  Ningpo,  and  as  a  whole  it  is  a  poorer  built  city.  The 
streets  are  full  of  abominations,  for  which  the  people  seem  to 
care  very  little.  The  shops  are  well  stored  with  goods,  but  for 
the  most  part  of  a  poor  quality.  Paper  money  is  issued  by  the 
leading  mercantile  Arms  in  the  city,  varying  in  value  from  iotif 
cents  to  a  thousand  dollars,  and  supplying  all  the  advantages  with 
&w  of  the  dangers  of  bank  notes.  Tiie  blue,  red,^  and  black 
colors,  which  are  blended  together  on  these  promissory  biUs»  pie- 
sent  a  gay  i4>pearanoe  of  signatures  and  endoisings*  The  name 
of  the  issuing  house,  and  a  number  of  characteis  traced  avouHd 
ibfi  page,  in  bright  blue  Ink,-  form  the  oHginal  impresskm.  The 
date  issue,  and  some  ingeniously  wrought  cyphers,  fer-te 
receptidi  of  signatures  and  prevention  oi  forgeries,  are -of «  dd^ 
red ;  while  the  entry  of  the  sum,  and  names  of  the  partnevs  and 
receiver,  stand  fbrdi  in  large  black  characters.  On  the  back  are 
the  endorsements  of  various  individuals,  through  whose  hands 
the  bill  has  passed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  detection  of  forgeries, 
but  not  rendering  them  ai  all  liable.*    The  streets  are  crowded 

.  •  Smith'a  China,  page  304. 
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-with  craftsmen  and  hucksters,  in  the  usual  style  of  Chinese  towns, 
where  the  shopmen,  in  their  desire  to  attract  custom,  seem  to 
imagine,  that  the  more  they  get  in  their  customers'  way,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  sell  them  something.  The  shops  are  thrown 
open  so  widely,  and  display  such  a  variety  of  articles,  or  expose 
the  workmen  so  plainly,  that  the  whole  street  seems  to  be  rather 
the  stalls  of  a  market,  or  tht  aisle  in  a  manufactory,  than  the 
thoroughfare  of  a  town.         -   .  .  .  v 

-  The  official  residences  are  numerous,  the  chief  civil  and  mili- 
•tary  dignitaries  of  the  province  residing  here,  besides  the  prefe 
and  the  two  magistrates  of  Min  and  Haukwan  districts.  Thei 
establishments,  however,  are  neither  better  built,  nor  more  ele- 
gantly furnished  than  those  of  the  better  class  of  shopmen,  while 
most  of  the  out-buildings  are  dirty,  and  ill-fitted  for  living  in. 
The  Chrng-htoang  miau  is  one  of  the  largest  religious  edifices  in 
the  place,  and  the  temples  of  the  goddess  of  Mercy,  and  god  of 
War,  the  most  frequented.  The  Kiu  Sien  shan,  or  hill  of  the 
<Nine  Grenii,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town,  is  a  pretty  object. 
The  city  wall  runs  over  it,  and  on  its  sides  little  houses  are  built 
on  the  rocky  steps  ;  numerous  inscriptions  are  carved  in  the  face 
of  the  rocks.  Near  the  eastern  gate,  called  Tang  mun,  or  Bath 
gate,  there  is  a  small  suburb,  where  the  Chinese  and  Manchus 
]ive  together,  and  where  are  numerous  public  hot  baths,  the 
waters  of  which  proceed  from  springs  near  by.  Four  or  five 
wells,  each  six  feet  across,  and  four  deep,  are  filled  with  the 
water,  and  for  two  cash  any  one  may  bathe ;  they  are  much  fre- 
quented, and  the  accommodation  is  so  inadequate  that  the  bathers 
are  obliged  to  pack  themselves  into  the  reservoirs  as  closely  as 
possible.  •'*.'. 

The  citizens  of  Fuhchau  bear  the  character  of  a  reserved, 
gloomy,  turbulent  people,  very  unlike  the  polite,  affable  natives 
further  north.  Their  dialect  is  harsh  and  guttural,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  nasal  tones  of  the  patois  of  Amoy,  and  the  mel- 
lifiuous  sounds  heard  at  Ningpo.  There  are  few  manufactures 
of  importance  in  the  city,  and  its  commerce  and  resources  are 
sensibly  declining,  under  the  drain  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
other  sad  results  of  the  traffic  and  use  of  opium.  More  culprits 
wearing  the  cangue  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  than  at  the  other 
ports,  and  in  passing  along  the  way  none  of  the  hilarious  merri- 
ment which  is  heard  elsewhere  greets  the  ear.    There  is  also  a 
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general  lack  of  courtesy  in  passing  by  each  other  ^(lite  unusual 
in  China,  no  one  seeming  to  mind  whether  he  runs  against  another 
or  not.  Boggars  of  the  most  loathsome  aspect  crowd  the  tho- 
roughfares, showing  both  the  poverty  and  the  callousness  of  the 
inhabitants.  One  half  the  population  is  supposed  to  1>g  addicted 
to  the  opium  pipe,  and  annually  expend  two  millions  of  dollars 
for  this  noxious  gratification.  The  population  of  Fuhchau  and 
its  suburbs  is  reckoned,  by  those  who  have  visited  the  place,  at 
rather  over  than  under  600,000  souls. 

The  island  in  the  river  is  densely  settled  by  a  trading  popohu 
tiou  of  20,000,  a  gfeat  pait  of  whom  ooosist  of  sailors  and  boat- 
men. The  country  maieii,  wlio  iHiiigTttgetiMeB  and  poultry  to 
market  in  the  subilerbs,  are  li'  robiiBt  rac6}  and  ooirtraflt  atriki^gty 
with  the  rickfy-.lo0ku^,  litde^joted  ladies  df  the  Ffsl)ln|- 
boats  are  numeions  in  the  rim,  many  of  ittdeh  am  Atnidied 
#lth  oonnoranls,  trained  to  assist  their  mastem  hi  pioeuring  fish. 
•The  neighhoring  villages  are  eatbtely  agricuHural ;  butnefth^r 
they  nor  the  district  towns  in  the  depaftment,  present  any  points 
of  interest.  Min-nfan  is  the  only  town  on  the  river  below  Fuh- 
chau of  any  conside ration.* 

Amoy  or  Hiamun  (i.  e.  the  Gate  or  Harbor  of  Hi  a)  is  the 
most  important  and  best  known  port  in  the  province,  and  150 
years  ago  the  seat  of  a  large  foreign  commerce.  It  is  a  mart  in 
the  district  of  Tung-ngan,  belonging  to  the  department  of  Tsiuen- 
chau,  situated  in  lat.  24°  40' N.,  and  long.  118°  20' E.,  upon 
the  south-western  corner  of  the  island  of  Amoy,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dragon  river  leading  up  to  Changchau  fu.  The*  Island  its^ 
is  about  forty  miles  in  circumference^  and  eoDtains  scores  of 
large  villages  besides  the  city.  The  scenery  withm  the  hay  is 
fietnresqfiie,  eauaed  partly  by  the  nnmeious  iriands  which  define 
it,  some  of  them  surmounted  by  pi^pdas  or  temples,  and  peffly 
by  the  higlr  banen  hilb  belnnd  the  city,  and  the  busding  emwds 
of  Yessds  in  the  haibor  befi>re  it.  Thtfte  k  an  outer  andinner 
city,  as  one  approaoheeit  seaward-^-or  more  properly  a  citadel 
and  a  city-^vided  by  a  high  ridge  of  rocky  hills  haying  a  forti- 
fied wall  nAining  along  the  top.  A  paved  Toad  connects  the  two, 
which  is  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  beholder  as  he  comes  in 
from  sea  by  the  ridge,  until  he  has  entered  the  Inner  harbor. 

•  ^  * 

*  Chinese  Repository,  VoL  XV.,  pages  185,  225. 
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<iowjtainfng  a  population  of  300,000»  while  than  of  the  .ialand  is 

.iQftinasted  St  100,000  more.  ^ 

Amay  is  finrther-  diuided  by  the  Inner  harbor,  whish  extends 

tin  ttoatf  and  joins  a  large  estuary  running  up  some  distance  into 
the  island,  and  skirting  the  northern  side  of  the  city.  Thus 
it,  in  fact,  lies  upon  a  tongue  of  land,  having  only  one-ihird 
of  its  circuit  defended  by  walls,  and  these  are  overlooked  by  the  ^ 
hills  in  its  rear.    These  hills  contain  .some  ancient  tombs  and  *.., 
sepulchres  of  great  solidity,  part  of  them  being  excavated  out  of  * 
the  rocks  and  ornamented  with  inscriptions  and  epitaphs  ; — a 
mode  of  interment  by  no  means  common  in  China,  nor  even  here  • 
used  at  present.    Few  cities  are  more  favorably  situated  tor  a^ 
CS8S  than  Amoy,  but  its  water  communication  witii  the  interior 
is  not  equal  *to  those  of  tlie  other  four  ports.    The  two  rivers 
which  disenibogue  into  the  bay  are  small,  the  one  leading  north* 
esst  to  Tung-ngan  hien  is  sometimes  almost  dry  at  low  tidsi  even 
within  three  miles  of  the  town. 

The  harhoB-ef  Amoy  is  one  of  the  best  oa  the  oosst ;  tfawe  is 
good  holding  ground  in  the  Outer  harboi^  and  timtiwIii  oan 
anchor  in  the  Itmer,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  beach,  * 
and  be  perfectly  secure ;  the  tide  rises  and  falls  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  feet.  The  western  side  of  the  harbor,  here  from 
six  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  eight  hundred  and  forty  yards 
wide,  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Kulang  su  ;  tlie  batteries 
on  this  island  completely  command  the  city.  It  is  about  a  mile 
long  and  two  and  three-quarters  around,  and  maintains  a  rural 
population  of  3500  people,  scattered  anionic  four  or  live  hamlets. 
This  island  was  occupied  by  the  English  troops  after  the  capture 

.  of  the  city  in  September,  1841,  until  it  was  restored  to  the  Chi- 
nese in  December,  1845. ,  Eastward  of  Amoy  is  the  island  of 

vQuemoy  or  Kinmun  (i.  ei  Golden  harbor),  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  in  the  low,  rice  grounds  on  its  south-west  shore,  to  the ' 
high  lan^on  Amoy ;  its  population  is  much  less  than  that  of 
Amoy. 

The  oounbry  in  this  part  of  Fuhkien  is  thickly  settled  and  highly 
cuUiveted.  Mr.  Abeel,  describing  a  trip  towards  Tung-ngan, 
wxysf  ''For  a  few  miles  up,  the  hiUs  wore  the  same  rugged^ 
buren  aspect  which  is  so  common  on  the  southern  coast  of  China, 
but  fertility  and  oultivatioii  grew  upon  us  as  we  adwiced ;  the 
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mountains  on  the  east  became  hills,  and  these  were  adorned  with  * 
fields.    The  villages  were  numerous  at  intervals  ;  many  of  them 
were  indicated  in  the  distance  by  la|ge  groves  of  trees,  but  gene- 
rally the  landscape  looked  naked.    Well-sweeps  were  scattered, 
over  the  cultivated  hills,  affording  evidence  of  the  need  and  the. 
means  of  irrigation."*    Within  the  district  of  Nganki,  east  of. 
Tsiuenchau  fu,  lie  the  hills  where  the  Ankoi  teas  are  grown,  a 
class  of  black  teas  of  peculiar  taste.    These  hills  were  visited  .- 
in  1886  by  a  party  of  foreigners,  and  found  to  be  well  culti- 
vated. 

In  the  other  direction  towards  Changchau  fu,  the  traveller,  be- 
yond Pagoda  island,  enters  an  oval  bay  ten  or  twelve  miles  long, 
bounded  by  numerous  plains  rising  in  the  distance  into  steep 
barren  mountains,  and  upon  which  numerous  villages  are  found  ; 
twenty-three  were  counted  at  once  by  Mr.  Abeel,  and  the  boat- 
men said  that  all  could  not  be  seen.    About  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Amoy  is  the  entrance  of  the  river ;  on  its  banks  are  several  • 
large  towns,  and     villages  uncounted  "  are  to  be  seen  in  every- 
direction.    Changchau  fu  lies  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Amoy, 
and  is  described  as  well  built,  the  streets  paved  with  granite, 
some  of  them  twelve  feet  wide,  and  as  usual  intolerably  offen-  ^ 
sive.    A  bridge,  about  eight  hundred  feet  long,  spans  the  river, 
consisting  of  beams  stretching  from  one  abutment  to  another,, 
covered  with  cross  pieces.    From  the  top  of  the  hills  behind  a 
temple  at  the  north-western  corner  of  the  city,  the  prospect  is 
charming. 

"  Imagine  an  amphitheatre,"  says  Mr.  Lowrie,  "  thirty  miles 
in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  bare  . 
pointed  hills,  a  river  running  through  it,  an  immense  city  at  our 
feet,  with  fields  of  rice  and  sugar-cane,  noble  trees  and  numerous 
villages  stretching  away  in  every  direction.  It  was  grand  and 
beautiful  beyond  every  conception  we  had  ever  formed  of  Chi- 
nese scenery.  Beneath  us  lay  the  city,  its  shape  nearly  square,, 
curving  a  little  on  the  river's  banks,  closely  built,  and  having  an 
amazing  number  of  very  large  trees  within  and  around.  The 
guide  said  that  in  the  last  dynasty  it  had  numbered  700,000 
inhabitants,  and  now  he  thought  it  contained  a  million — probably 
a  large  allowance.    The  villages  around  also  attracted  our  atton- 

.     *  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  XL,  page  506.  .  .  ^ 
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tion.  I  tried  to  enumerate  them,  but  after  couiitijig  tiariy-nino 
of  large  size  distinctly  visible  in  less  than  half  the  field  before 
us,  I  gave  over  the  attempt.-  It  is  certainly  within  ihe  uiai  k  la 
say  that  within  the  circuit  of  this  immense  plain  there  are  at 
least  one  hundred  villages,  some  of  them  small,  but  many  num- 
beriag  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  inhabitants.''* 

Changchau  was  agaii^  viaked  in  1846  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pohlman  ' 
and  Isidore  Hedde^  Who  were  received  with  civility  by  the  author* 
itiea,  and  with  great  oovdiality  by  the  ehiaBens.  M.  Hedde's  object 
was  to  examine  the  ailk-dyeing,  and  other  manufaotures  of  the 
plaoe,  and  he  received  the  penmsakm  of  the  officera  to  do  ao ;  Mr. 
Pddman  improYcd  die  opportunity  to  make  the  acquaintanoe  of 
the  people,  and  distribute  Christian  books  among  them. 

A  town  on  the  river,  called  Shihma  or  Chiohb6,  Is  a  place  of 
some  trade,  extending  a  mile  along  the  shore,  and  larger  than 
Haitang  hien,  a  district  toWn  between  ii  and  Amoy.  Large 
numbers  of  people  dwell  in  boats  on  this  river  near  the  towns, 
rendering  a  voyage  up  its  channel  somewhat  Ulte  going  through 
a  street,  for  the  bustle  and  noise. 

The  cities  in  the  interior  of  the  province  have  not  been  often 
visited  by  foreigners.  The  department  of  Hinghwa,  situate  on  the 
coast  between  Tsiuenchau  and  Fuhchau,  is  described  as  exceed- 
ingly populous ;  the  horrid  crime  of  female  infanticide  is,  so  (ar 
is-  now  known,  more  prevalent  from  the  borders  of  Kwangtung 
to  the  river  Afin  than  in  any  other  part  of  China.  It  ia  said  that 
at  TeufMog  fb  on  the  Min  river,  the  people  apeak  the  dialect  of 
Nanking,  "which  ia  so  unlike  the  local  patois  as  to  lead  to  the 
inference  that  it  was  settled  by  a  colony  fiom  that  region.  Much 
of  the  tea  and  cattiphor  produced  on  the  Wu»f  hills  m  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  province  is  carried  over  the  fhuitier  through 
Kiangsi  to  the  Kan  kiang,  and  thence  ta  Cfanton.f 

The  island  of  Formosa  and  the  group  called  the  Pescadoro 
iislaiids,  lying  between  it  and  Amoy,  together  form  a  department 
of  this  jiivwinee.  The  limits  of  Chinese  jurisdiction  on  Formosa, 
accoriliii^f  lo  luitivp  maps,  extend  over  half  tlie  island,  reaching 
no  further  east  than  thr-  Mnh  Jean  shatiy  a  ridge  of  mountains 
nuiMtig  thmngK  thTn^i^^lr  of  the  island.   The  island  is  called 

'•to  • 

*  CMsiie  Rspositoiy,  Vol.  XH.,  pag«  580. 
t  Ibid.,VoLXI.,pafft65t. 
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Taiwan  (i.  e.  Terrace  Beach)  by  the  Chinese,  but  this  name  is 
applied  more  accurately  only  to  the  department,  and  not  to  it 
as  an  island  ;  the  Chinese  portion  is  about  250  miles  long,  and 
80  broad,  inclosing  an  area  of  from  12  to  15,000  square  miles. 
The  population  is  perhaps  2,500,000  ;  the  prisoners  captured 
from  the  British  ship  Ann,  in  1842,  represent  that  part  of  the 
island  which  they  passed  through  as  being  well  cultivated.  It  is 
fertile,  possesses  a  salubrious  climate,  and  is  well  watered,  in 
every  respect  meriting  the  name  of  Formosa.  The  rice  trade 
alone  between  it  and  the  maritime  provinces  employs  about 
three  hundred  vessels  ;  other  products  give  rise  to  a  large  trade, 
of  which  camphor,  salt,  sulphur,  maize,  fruits,  and  timber  are 
the  principal. 

The  city  of  Taiwan  lies  in  the  south-western  part,  and  is 
described  as  a  large  place.  The  western  coast  presents  no  har- 
bors, and  vessels  lie  a  long  distance  off  the  shore,  exposed  to  great 
inconveniences  when  lading.  KHung  at  its  northern  extremity 
is  the  only  good  port,  but  on  the  eastern  shore  Benyowsky  found 
several  secure  harbors.  Some  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  have 
been  driven  or  have  removed  e£ist  of  the  mountains,  but  most  of 
them  have  become  partly  incorporated  with  the  Chinese  settlers, 
or  live  in  villages  of  their  own,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Chinese  officers.  A  still  greater  proportion  of  the  aborigines  pay 
no  allegiance  to  the  Chinese,  and  many  of  their  villages  are  still 
found  west  of  the  mountains.  They  are  divided  into  numerous 
clans  or  tribes,  like  the  North  American  Indians,  and  strifes 
among  themselves  prevent  all  systematic  opposition  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Chinese.  So  far  as  is  known  these  aborigines 
have  no  written  language,  and  no  other  religion  than  the  respect 
paid  to  sorcerers  and  demons ;  the  Chinese  represent  them  as  being 
free  from  theft  and  deception,  and  just  in  their  mutual  dealings, 
but  revengeful  when  provoked.  They  are  of  a  slender  shape, 
olive  complexion,  wear  long  hair,  and  blacken  their  teeth  ;  some 
suppose  them  to  be  of  Malayan  or  Polynesian  origin,  though 
further  investigation  will  probably  show  that  they  are  allied  to 
the  Lewchewans.  The  Chinese  had  no  knowledge  of  Formosa 
until  A.  D.  1403,  and  their  sway  was  not  established  over  it  until 
1683.  It  has  always  been  a  misgoverned,  turbulent  region, 
i  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  among  which  no  doubt  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  half  civilized  natives  with  the  restless  Fuhkienese, 
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f'find  their  insubordination  developed  by  the  extortion  and  cruelty 
;*of  the  imperial  officers,  are  the  principal  ;  a  great  emigration  is 
f  constantly  going  on  from  the  main,  and  lands  are  taken  up  by 
.capitalists,  who  not  only  encourage  the  people  to  go  over,  but 
actually  purchase  large  tfbmbers  of  poor  people  to  occupy  their 
lands.*  ♦ 

About  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Formosa,  and  attached  to 
Taiwan  fu,  is  the  district  of  Panghu  ting  or  Pescadore  islands, 
consisting  of  a  group  of  t^.enty-one  inhabited  islets,  the  largest 
•of  which,  called  Pftnghu,  is  eighty-four  miles  in  circumference ; 
none  of  them  rise  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  two 
largest  are  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  cluster,  and  have  an 
excellent  harbor  between  them.  The  want  of  trees,  and  the 
absence  of  sheltered  valleys,  give  these  islands  a  barren  appear- 
'ance.  Millet,  ground-nuts,  pine-apples,  sweet  potatoes,  and  vege- 
tables are  grown,  but  ibr  most  of  their  supplies  they  depend  upon 
Formosa.  The  population  of  the  group  is  estimated  at  8000,  of 
whom  a  large  part  are  fishermen.  The  Dutch  seized  these 
islands  in  1622,  but  removed  to  Formosa  two  years  after  at  the 
instance  of  the  governor  of  Fuhkien,  since  which  time  they  have 
hardly  been  visited  by  foreigners,  until  they  were  surveyed  by 
Capt.  Collinson  in  1845.  • 

*  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  II.,  page  408 ;  Vol.  V.,  page  480. 
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Tee  ceotxal  pravinoes  of  Hupeh  and  Hunan  fiNmerly  constituted 
m  single  one  under  the  name  <^  Hukwang  (i.  e.  Bioad  Lakes), 
and  tliey  are  sdll  ooramonly  known  hy  tfaib  appellatkmv  Hitfba 
(i.  e.  North  of  the  Lakes)  is  the  smallest  of  the  two#  but  oontains 
the  most  arable  land.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Honan,  east  by 
Nganhwui  and  Kiangsi,  south  by  Hunan,  and  west  by  Sz'ehuen 
and  Shensi.  Its  area  is  about  70,000  square  miles,  or  equal  to 
New  England  and  New  Jersey  united. 

The  Great  river  flows  through  the  soyth  of  the  province,  ^vhere 
it  connects  with  all  the  lakes  on  both  its  shores,  and  nearly  doubles 
its  volume  of  water.  The  Han  kiang,  or  Han  shwui,  is  its  largest 
tributary  on  the  north.  This  river  rises  in  the  south-west  of  Shensi, 
between  the  Feb  ling  and  Tapa  ling,  and  drains  the  soutLof  that 
proyince  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Hupeh,  and  joins  the  Yangtsz' 
kiaiig  at  Wuchang  fu,  afle'r  a  couise  of  more  than  five  hundred 
miles.  The  area  of  its  basin  cannot  be  f*u*  from  a  hundred 
thousand  square  miles.  The  south-eastern  part  of  Hupeh  is 
occupied  by  an  extensiTe  depneaskm  filled  with  a  euoeessiott  of 
lakes.  The  Imgth  and  breadth  of  this  plain  are  not  &r  Irem  two 
hundred  miles,  and  it  is,considered  the  most  fttrtile  part  of  China, 
not  being  subject  to  overflows  liko  thi^shores  of  the  Yellow  rivor, 
while  the  descent  of  the  land  allows  its  abimdanoe  of  water  to  be 
readily  distributed.  Every  spot  is  cultivated,  and  the  surplus  o^ 
productions  is  easily  transported  wherever  there  is  a  demand. 

The  Ax  lake,  Millet  lake,  Red  Horse  lake,  and  Mieriyang  lake, 
are  the  largest  in  the  province.  The  remaining  parts  of  both  the 
Lake  provinces  are  hilly  and  mountainous  ;  the  high  range  of  the 
Tapa  ling  lies  on  the  west  of  Hupeh,  and  separates  the  basins  of 
the  Great  river  and  its  tributary,  the  Han  kiang,  from  each  other, 
some  of  its  peaks  hsing  to  the  snow  line.   The  productions  of 
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Hupeh  are  bread-stuffs,  silk,  cotton,  tea,  fish,  and  timber ;  its 
manufactures  arc  paper,  wax,  and  cloth.  The  climate  is  tem- 
perate and  healthy.  • 

The  capital  of  Hupeh,  Wuchang  fu,  lies  on  the  Yangtsz'  kiang, 
where  the  river  Han  joins  iipfend  opposite  to  Hanyang  fu.  These 
two  cities,  together  w  ith  the  suburb  of  Hankau,  below  the  latter, 
probably  present,  in  addition  to  the  shipping  before  them,  one  of  the 
largest  assemblages  of  houses  and  vessels,  inhabitants  aniTsailors, 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  thc^world  ;  London  and  Yedo  alone  can 
compete  with  it.  A  fire  broke  out  in  Hankau  in  1833,  which 
burned  seven  days,  destroying  a  great  amount  of  merchandise 
with  the  wooden  dwellings.  The  number  of  vessels  of  the  largest 
size  exceeds  ten  thousand,  while  the  multitude  of  small  craft  and 
ferry-boats  moving  about  is  much  greater.  The  Yangtsz*  kiang, 
nearly  five  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  is  here  a  league  broad, 
with  depth  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships. 

A  traveller  thus  speaks  of  the  approach  to  Wuchang  fu  :  "  The 
night  had  already  closed  in  when  we  reached  the  place  where  the 
river  is  entirely  covered  with  vessels,  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  con- 
gregated here  from  all  parts.  I  hardly  think  there  is  another 
port  in  the  world  so  frequented  as  this,  which  passes,  too,  as 
among  the  most  commercial  in  the  empire.  We  entered  one  of 
the  opea  ways,  a  sort  of  a  street  having  each  side  defined  by 
floating  shops,  and  after  four  hours  toilsome  navigation  through 
this  difficult  labyrinth,  arrived  at  the  place  of  debarkation."  He 
further  remarks,  that  "  for  the  space  of  five  leagues,  one  can  only 
see  houses  along  the  shore,  and  an  infinitude  of  beautiful  and 
strange  looking  vessels  in  the  river,  some  at  anchor  and  others 
passing  up  and  down  at  all  hours."* 

The  coup  d'ceil  of  these  three  cities  is  beautiful,  their  environs 
being  highly  cultivated  and  interspersed  with  the  mansions  of  the 
great ;  but  he  adds,  "  If  you  draw  near,  you  will  find  on  the 
margin  of  the  river  only  a  shapeless  bank  worn  away  with 
freshes,  and  in  the  streets  stalls  surmounted  with  palisades,  and 
workshops  undermined  by  the  waters  or  tumbling  to  pieces 
from  age.  The  open  spots  between  these  ruins  are  filled  with 
abominations  which  diffuse  around  a  suffocating  odor.  No 
regulations  respecting  the  location  of  the  dwellings,  no  side- 
V 

•  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  1845,  tome  XVII.,  pages  287,  290. 
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walks,  no  place  to  avoid  the  crowd  which  presses  upon  ont 
elbowiDg  and  disputing  the  passage,  but  all  get  along  pell-mel*i 
in  the  midst  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  domestic  animals,  each 
protecting  himself  as  ho  best  can  from  the  filth  in  It^s  wviy,  which 
the  Chinese  collect  with  care  for  agricultural  uses,  and  carry 
along  ii^  little  open  buckets  through  the  oiDwd."  These  cities 
are  ol^poxious  to  freshes,  and«re  occasionaUy  injured  by  the  rise 
of  the  Vatero,  their  advantageous^  position  being  thus  also  the 
source  of  their  greatest  danger.  » 

Among  the  other  cities  in  this  province  is  Kinohau  fu,  one  of 
the  most  important  from  its  position  upon  the  Yangtsz'  kiang, 
where  it  enters  the  lake  country  ;  a  large  garrison  is  maintained 
here.  Siangyung  fu  on  the  ^'iver  Han  is  celebrated  in  ancient 
Chinese  history. 

The  province  oflluNAN  (i.  e.  South  of  the  Lakes)  is  bounded 
north  by  ITupoh,  east  by  Kiangsi.  south  by  Kwangtung  and 
KwanG:sf,  and  west  by  Kweicliau.  TJio  surface  of  the  country  « 
is  much  more  hilly  ihaji  Hupeb,  rising  into;. mountains  on  the 
south,  where  a  hardy,  sparse  population  find  their  subsistence. 
Tungting  hu,  the  largest  lake  in  China,  lies  in  the  north ;  the 
ooimtry  around  it  is  extremely  fertile,  yielding  two  crops  annu- 
ally.* Three  lai^  streams,  which  tdce  their  rise  in  the  Nan 
ling,  pour  their  waters  into  it  ;*  tHasa  are  the  Slang,  wldoh  drains 
the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  the  Tsz'  and  the  Yuen,  which 
communioate  with  the  disCiicts  bordering  on  Kweiohau.*  They 
drain  a  oonntry  equal  in  area  to  Ghwat  Britain,  and  through  the 
Tungtiag  hu,  convey  its  produce  to  all  parts  of  the  land;  few 
provinces,  therefore,  exceed  this  in  facilities  fur  internal  naviga- 
tion. The  productions  of  Hunan  are  such  as  an  agricultural 
country  fuinishos,  rice  being  the  principal  grain.  The  moun- 
tains produce  pine,  cassia,  and  other  timber,  which  are  floated 
down  in  rafts  to  the  Great  river  ;  malachite,  iron,  lead,  and  coal, 
are  also  obtained  IVorn  their  bowels. 

The  capital,  Ghangsha  fu,  lies  in  the  north-east  on  the  river 
Siang,  and  every  prefecture  in  the  province  is  accessible  by 
water  from  it  through  the  lake.  Yohchau  fu,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lake  at  the  junction  with  this  river,  is  the  thoroughfane  for 

♦  The  Siang  is  cadied  the  Hefig  kiang,  and  the  Tsz'  bears  the  name  of  Lo 
Hangf  in  Dn  Halde,butthe  names  here  g;iven  are  those  inserted  in  Chinese 
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all  goods' paBsing  up  and  down  the  Kiang.    Tlie  surface  of  this 
and  other  lakes  is  enlivened  by  fisliinEr-boals  of  various  forms, 
some  of  them  carrying  cormorants  ;  by  large  rafts,  carrying 
houses  upon  them,  in  which  numerous  families  find  a  home  ;  and 
by  odd  shaped  vessels  transporting  passengers  and  merchandise 
in  different  directions.    Pirates  infest  both  the  lakes  a^id  streams, 
who  do  not  confine  themselves  to  depredations  upon  the  water,  ' 
but  land  and  levy  black-mail  upon  the  villages.    The  city  of 
Changsha  is  said  to  have  been  the  plafce  where  the  festival  of  ♦ 
Dragon  Boats  originated.    In  the  south-western  part  of  the  pro- 
vince aboriginal  hill-tribes  exist,  who  not  seldom  prove  a  source 
of  trouble  to  the  imperial  government.    An  insurrection  broke 
'  out  in  that  region  and  Kwangtung,  in  1832,  which  caused  the 
governors  of  the  two  provinces  great  trouble  to  quell,  and  cost 
the  governor-general  of  Kwangtung  his  office. 

The  province  of  Shensi  (i.  e.  Western  Defiles)  is  bounded 
north  by  Inner  Mongolia,  from  which  the  Great  Wall  divides 
it,  east  by  Shansi  and  Hunan,  south-east  by  Hupeh,  south  by 
Sz'chuen,  and  west  by  Kansuh.  Its  area  is  not  far  from  70,000 
square  miles.  Shensi  is  a  hilly  region,  diversified  by  many 
well  watered  tracts,  and  subsisting  a  hardy  and  industrious 
population. 

On  the  north,  the  Great  Wall  separates  it  from  the  country  of 
.  the  Ortous  Mongols.  The  road  leading  from  Shansi  to  Kansuh, 
through  Shensi,  and  that  going  south  into  Sz'chuen,  are  among 
the  most  expensive  works  of  the  kind  in  China.  The  mountains 
in  this  province  form  part  of  the  Peh  ling  range,  running  across 
its  southern  districts,  and  dividing  the  two  basins  of  the  Yellow 
and  Great  rivers.  North  of  the  Wei  ho,  the  whole  country 
gradually  declines  to  the  eastward,  and  although  hilly  does  not 
rise  into  any  high  peaks. 

The  rivers  north  of  the  Wei  all  run  south-east  into  the  Yellow 
river  ;  some  of  them  are  over  350  miles  long,  taking  their  rise 
in  Kansuh,  but  their  channels  are  in  many  places  unnaviga- 
ble  on  account  of  rapids  and  falls;  the  Loh  and  Wu-ting  are 
the  largest.  The  Wei  ho  is  the  most  considerable  of  all  its  afflu- 
ents, and  joins  it  at  the  place  where  it  enters  the  Plain.  This 
spot  is  well  known  in  Chinese  history  as  the  Tungkwan  pass,  the 
rivers  bursting  through  high  cliffs  in  Shansi  on  the  north-east 
and  on  the  south.    The  basin  of  the  Wei  ho  is  equally  fertile 
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and  populous  with  the  other  great  internal  basins  in  China ;  the 
course  of  the  river  itself  is  not  short  of  400  miles,  and  its  basin 
probably  comprises  an  area  of  60,000  sq.  m.  This  region  is  the 
most  ancient  part  of  China,  and  Si-ngan  fu  was  the  metropolis 
for  many  centuries.  '  uif,  . 

Gold  mines  occur  in  Shensi,  and  gold  is  collected  in  some 
of  the  streams;  other  metals  also  are  worked.  The  climate  is 
too  cold  for  rice  and  silk ;  wheat,  millet,  and  cotton  supply  their 
places  ;  rhubarb,  muak,  wax,  red-lead,  coal,  and  nephrite  are 
exported.  Wild  animals  still  inhabit  the  northern  parts,  and  the 
number  of  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  raised  for  food  and 
service  is  large,  compared  with  the  eastern  provinces. 

The  capital,  Singau  fu,  is  renowned  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire  in  the  Tang  dynasty,  and  is  still  much  the  largest  city  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  containing  some  remains  of  its  former 
grandeur,  though  from  its  position  on  the  river  Wei  it  could  not 
become  a  commercial  emporium  like  Nanking  or  Hangchau. 
This  city  is  somewhat  celebrated  abroad  as  the  place  where  an 
ancient  monument  of  the  Ncstorian  missionaries  in  China  was 
discovered.  The  governor-general  of  this  and  the  adjoining  pro- 
vince resides  here,  having  under  his  control  a  large  body  of 
troops.  There  are  some  other  towns  of  note  in  this  province, 
of  which  Hanchung  fu  in  the  west,  on  the  Han  river,  where  the 
great  road  from  Singan  fu  strikes  that  stream,  is  the  largest. 
The  city  of  YCilin  fu  is  the  station  of  a  force  to  overrule  the  Mon- 
gols beyond  the  Great  Wall,  and  receive  the  peltry  brought  in 
from  that  region. 

The  immense  province  of  Kansuh  (i.  e.  Voluntary  Re- 
verence) formerly  belonged  to  Shensi,  and  extended  no  further 
west  than  the  pass  called  Kiayii  kwan  in  the  Great  Wall  near 
Sub  chau,  but  since  the  division,  its  limits  have  been  extended 
across  the  desert  of  Gobi  to  the  confines  of  Songaria  on  the 
north-west,  and  to  the  borders  of  Tibet  on  the  west.  Its  name  is 
formed  by  joining  the  names  of  two  large  towns,  Kanchau  fu  and 
Suh  chau.  It  is  bounded  north  and  north-east  by  Gobi  and  the 
country  of  the  Mongols,  east  by  Shensi,  south  by  Sz'chuen, 
south-west  by  Koko-nor  and  the  desert,  and  north-west  by  Cobdo 
and  111.  Its  entire  area  cannot  be  much  under  400,000  sq.  m., 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  a  howling  desert ;  it  extends  across 
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Ujplve  degrees  of  latitude  and  twenty.one  degrees  of  longtUido, 
1^  comprises  a  large  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Tangut. 
^^RQ||^cNiiitry  %  mountainous^  some  of  the  peaks  rising  over 
Qf^Ofe^th^  principal  chain  is  a  spur  from  the  Peh  ling, 
Spj^^^m^rnffii'htains  on  some  maps>  which  running  north- 
easterlyTOHra  the  valley  of  the  Yellow  river  on  its  east,  snd 
ibrces  its  waters  northward ;  it  also  Ibrms  the  east  water-shed'of 
the  Wei  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Yellow  river  in  Shensi. 
The  Yellow  river  flows  through  the  province  in  a  north-east  ♦ 
direction,  and  recpivos  a  few  large  affluents  in  its  course,  as  t^ 
Ta-tung  ho  and  Chau  ho,  both  of  which  join  it  near  Lanchau  fu. 
Near  the  tenninatioa  of  the  Great  Wall,  a  range  of  hills  called 
Ki-lien  shan,  forms  the  water-sh^d  between  the  valley  of  the 
I'a-tung  and  a  number  of  small  rivers  which  flow  northward  into 
the  desert. 

The  climate  of  Kansuh  is  colder  than  Shensi,  and  its  inhabit- 
aiits  make  much  use  of  skins  and  furs  in  their  clothing.  The 
country  east  of  the  Yellow  river  is  fertile^  and  pioduoes  wheat, 
barley,  millet,  a$d  Other  ediMe  plants.  Wild  animiiis  are  fre- 
quent, whose*  chase  a^rds  both  food  and  pehry ;  large  flocks  and 
herds  are  also  maintained  by  Tartars  living  within  the  province. 
The  mountains  produce  metals  and  minerals,  among  which  are 
copper,  almagatholite,  jade,  gold,  and  silver.  «  Tlie  capital  of  the 
province  is  Lanchau  fu,  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  YeU 
low  river,  where  it  turns  north-east  ;  the  valley  is  narrow,  and 
defended  on  the  west  bv  a  pass,  through  which  the  road  goes 
westward.  At  Si-niug  fu,  about  two  hundred  miles  east  of  Tsing 
hai,  the  superinten^U'iit  of  Koko-nor  resides  ;  its  jxiliiical  import- 
ance has  largely  mcreased  its  trade  within  the  last  few  years. 
Ninghia  fu  in  the  north-east  of  the  province  is  the  largest  town 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  The  pass  called  Kiayii  Icwan  is 
gradually  rising  in  importance  from  its  being  the  first  settlement 
wh^n  coming  in  from  the  desert ;  duties  are  levied,  here,  and  a 
garrison  maintained.  West  of  this  pass  lie  the  towns  of  Barkoul, 
Itapfii,  Turfan,  and  Oroumtsi,  with  other  settlements,  and  roled 
j[>artly  by  Chinese  officers,*'hnd  partly  by  the  -  ohteftains  of  the 
various  tribes.  Oroumtsi  is  more  than  two  thousand  miles  firom 
Peking,  and  the  communicatibn  between  them'  is  constant. 
•  The  province  of  Sz'cHtrfeN  (i.  e.  Four  Streams)  m  the  latgest 
of  the  eighteen,  being  double  the  siae  of  most  of  them ;  it  is 
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bounded  north  by  Kansuh  and  Shensi,  east  by  Hupeh,  south  by 
Kweichau  and  Yunnan,  and  west  by  Tibet,  and  north-west  by 
Koko-nor.  Its  area  equals  all  the  Eastern  and  ^Fiddle  States  ex- 
cluding Maryland.  Its  topograpliy  partakes  of  that  of  the  adjoin- 
ing provinces,  rugged  and  full  of  defiles  ;  the  Yun  ling  stretches 
across  its  western  side,  and  sends  olT  branches  to  the  south  and 
north-east.  There  is  one  plain  of  considerable  extent  around  the 
capital,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  Yangtsz'  kiang  and  its  tributaries 
'  are  level  and  well  cultivated.  The  Yangtsz'  kiang  flows  along, 
a  crooked  channel  in  a  north-easterly  course  through  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  province,  receiving  some  of  its  largest  tribu- 
taries. The  Yahlung  in  the  west,  the  Min  in  the  centre,  and  the 
Kialing  near  Hupeh,  are  its  chief  affluents  in  Sz'chuen.  The 
first  is  about  six  hundred  miles  long,  and  serves  but  little  for 
navigation  compared  with  its  length.  The  Min  kiang  is  more 
useful,  and  affords  passage  for  boats  up  to  Chingtu  fu,  if  not  be- 
yond ;  the  city  of  Sachau  stands  at  the  junction.  The  Kialing 
drains  a  wide  region,  its  branches  extending  over  all  the  eastern 
third  of  Sz'chuen  and  into  the  adjacent  provinces ;  Chungking 
fu  stands  at  its  entrance,  and  receives  the  timber  and  boats  which 
come  down  from  Pauninfj  fu  and  other  towns  on  its  banks. 

The  whole  province  is  well  watered,  and  produces  grain,  silk, 
tea,  horses,  metals  in  abundance,  musk,  rhubarb,  and  skins. 
The  climate  is  good  ;  the  people  are  of  a  mixed  race,  and  in 
many  places  are  governed  with  an  imperfect  rule.  This  pro- 
vince and  Kansuh  frequently  suffer  from  famine  (which,  how- 
ever, is  a  calamity  common  enough  everywhere  in  China),  at 
which  times  the  most  horrible  excesses  and  misery  are  endured, 
people  resorting  to  brigandage  to  supply  their  wants,  seizing  and 
devouring  one  another,  drowning  themselves  and  exposing  their 
children,  and  sometimes  rising  upon  their  rulers  and  destroying 
all  government  and  subordination.  If  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  whole  country  was  more  secure,  these  dreadful  calamities 
would  be  greatly  alleviated,  if  not  altogether  removed.  Insur- 
rections  are  frequent  among  the  half-subdued  tribes  on  the  wq^ 
em  frontier,  which  are  quelled  partly  by  force  and  partly  by 
bribes  and  concessions,  though  it  is  impossible  to  learn  from  the 
Chinese  accounts  how  they  arise. 

Chingtu  fu,  the  capital,  lies  on  the  Min  river,  near  the  centre 
of  the  province,  in  a  well  watered  plain.    It  was  once  a  city  of 
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note,  but  suffered  so  mucli  at  the  Manchu  conquest  that  it  has 
not  regained  its  former  splendor.  The  trade  of  Sz'chuen  is  by 
no  means  proportionate  to  its  size  or  capabilities  ;  the  inhabitants 
cause  tlieir  rulers  much  trouble,  and  are  to  a  great  degree  them- 
selves the  source  of  most  of  the  commotions  and  distress  that  j)rc- 
vail.  The  mineral  productions  of  this  region  are  great,  but  tn  t 
availed  of  to  the  extent  they  might  be ;  silk,  tea,  rhubarb,  luid 
grain  also  form  articles  of  exportation. 

The  province  of  Kwangtung  (i.  e.  Broad  East),  from  its  hav- 
ing been  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  of  the  eighteen  to  which 
foreigners  have  had  access,  has  almost  become  synonymous  with 
China,  although  but  little  more  is  really  known  of  it  than  of  the 
others,  except  in  the  vicinage  of  Canton,  and  along  the  course 
of  the  Peh  kiang,  from  Nanhiung  chau  to  that  city.  It  is 
bounded  north  by  Kiangsi  and  Hunan,  north-east  by  Fuhkien, 
south  by  the  ocean,  and  west  and  north-west  by  Kwangsl.  Its 
area  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its 
natural  facilities  for  internal  navigation  and  an  extensive  coasting 
trade,  are  unusually  great  ;  for  while  its  long  line  of  coast,  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  in  length,  affords  many  excellent  harbors,  its 
rivers  communicate  with  the  regions  on  the  west,  north,  and  east 
beyond  its  borders. 

The  Nan  ling  runs  along  the  north,  between  it  and  Kiangsi 
and  Hunan,  rendering  that  portion  of  the  province  mountainous. 
The  chain  takes  forty  or  fifty  names  in  its  course  from  Kwangsi 
to  Fuhkien,  but  no  part  of  it  is  so  well  known  as  the  road, 
twenty-four  miles  in  length,  which  crosses  the  Mei  ling  (i.  e. 
Plum  ridge),  between  Nan-ngan  and  Nanhiung.  The  elevation 
here  is  about  a  thousand  feet,  and  none  of  the  peaks  in  this  part 
of  the  range  exceed  two  thousand.  Towards  Kwangsl  they  be- 
come more  elevated.  Their  summits  are  limestone,  with  gra- 
nite underlying  ;  granite  is  also  the  prevailing  rock  along  the 
coast.  The  Li-mu  ridge  in  Hainan  has  some  peaks  reaching 
nearly  to  the  snow-line.  The  bottoms  of  the  rivers  are  wide, 
and  their  fertility  amply  repays  the  husbandman.  Fruits,  rice, 
silk,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  vegetables,  constitute  the  greater  part 
of  the  productions.    Lead,  iron,  and  coal,  are  abundant. 

The  Chu  kiang,  or  Pearl  river,  which  flows  past  Canton, 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  rivers,  the  West,  North,  and  East 
rivers,  the  two  first  of  which  unite  at  Sanshwui,  west  of  the  city. 
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and  the  East  river  joins  them  at  Whampoa.  The  Si  kiang,  or 
"West  river,  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  branches  «^  it  rises  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Yunnan,  and  receives  tributaries  throughout  the 
whole  of  Kwangsi,  along  the  southern  acclivities  of  the  Nan 
ling,  and  after  a  course  of  500  miles,  passes  out  to  sea  througli 
numerous  mouths,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  Bocca  Tigris. 
The  Peh  kiang,  or  North  river,  joins  it  after  a  course  of  200 
miles,  and  the  East  river  is  nearly  the  same  length  ;  these  two 
streams  discharge  the  surplus  waters  of  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Kwangtung.  The  country  drained  by  the  three  cannot  be  much 
less  than  150,000  square  miles,  and  most  of  their  channels  are 
navigable  for  boats  to  all  the  large  towns  in  this  and  the  province 
of  Kwangsi.  The  Man  kiang  in  the  eastern  end  of  Kwangtung 
is  the  only  other  river  of  importance  ;  the  large  town  of  Chau* 
chau  fu,  or  Ti^-chiu,  lies  near  its  mouth. 

The  coast-line  of  Kwangtung  extends  from  Namoh  island  to 
Cochinchina,  a  distance  of  more  than  600  miles  in  a  south-west- 
erly direction,  deeply  indented  with  bays  and  estuaries,  and  pre- 
senting two  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  general  uniformity  of 
the  whole  coast — viz.  the  large  delta  of  the  Pearl  river,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Luichau  opposite  Hainan.  The  number  of  islands 
scattered  along  this  line  is  unknown,  but  if  all  are  included,  there 
can  hardly  be  less  than  300,  of  which  nearly  one-third  belong  to 
the  department  of  Kwangchau. 

Canton,  or  Kwangchau  fu  (i.  e.  Broad  City),  the  provincial^ 
capital,  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Pearl  river  in  lat.  28°  T 
W  N.,  and  long.  113°  14'  30'^  E.,  nearly  parallel  with  Havana, 
Muskat,  and  Calcutta ;  its  climate  is,  however,  colder  than  either 
of  those  cities.    The  word  Canton  is  a  corruption  of  Kwangtung, 
derived  in  English  from  Kamtorrif  the  Portuguese  mode  of  writ- 
ing it ;  the  citizens  themselves  usually  call  it  Kwangtung  sang 
chingj  i.  e.  the  provincial  capital  of  Kwangtung,  or  simply  sdTig 
ching.    Another  name  is  the  City  of  Rams,  and  a  third  the  City 
of  Genii,  both  derived  from  ancient  legends.    It  lies  at  tlie  foet 
of  the  White  Cloud  hills,  along  the  low  banks  of  the  rivei 
about  seventy  miles  north  of  Macao  in  a  direct  line,  and  ninety 
north-west  of  Hongkong ;  these  distances  are  further  by  th< 
river. 

The  delta  into  which  the  West,  North,  and  East  rivers  fall 
might  be  called  a  gulf,  if  the  islands  in  it  did  not  occupy  so  mucn 
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of  the  area.  -The  whole  forms  one  of  the  most  ft'itile  parts  of 
0  the  province,  and  one  ot'tlie  most  extensive  estuaries  of  any  river 
in  the  worj^jj;— being  a  rough  triangle  alxjulu  hundred  miles  long 
eaeh  sidr*.  "^Thc  h;iy  -f"  J^intin — so  called  from  the  islet  of  that 
namr\  where  the  dpiii  i  and  other  store  ships  fnrrnerlv  anchored* 
— is  tin-  largest  '-hrft  .«t  water  within  the  estuary,  and  lies  below 
tfhe  principal  embouchure  of  the  river,  called  Fu  Mun,  i.  e. 
,  Bocca  Tigris,  or  Bogue.  Few  rivers  can  be  more  completely 
protected  than  this;  but  their  defences  of  walls  and  guns  «t  this 
spot  availed  the  Chinese  6Qt  little  against  the  skill  and  power  of 
their  enemies  in  the  last  war ;  they  were  all,  ten  in  nttmhei^ 
^  levelled  with  the  groimd.  Ships  pass  thxough  the  Bogi|B,  and 
■  fbenoe  itp  to  the  anohovage  at  Whampott|. about  thirty  odles ; 
fmm  wheaoe  Canton  Jiies  twehre  miles  neaiiy  dne  west«  The 
approach  to  ft  is  indicated  hy  two  lofty  pagodas  witMn  the  walls, 
and  the  multitude  of  boats  and  junka  thronging  the  river,  amidst 
which  dBkoost pleasing object4o  the  fiur-travened  stranger"  is 
the  glimpse  he  gets  through  their  masts  of  the  foreign  factories^ 
and  the  flagstatls  bearing  the  English,  American,  and  other 
ensigns. 

The  part  of  Canton  inclosed  by  walls  is  abuut  six  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ; — having  a  partition  wall  running  east  and  west, 
which  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts.    The  entire  circuit,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  is  not  far  from  ten  miles.    The  population 
pn  land  and  water,  so  far  as  the  best  data  enable  one  to  judge,  is 
not  far  from  a  million  of  inhabitants.    This  estimate  has  been 
doubted;  and  certainty  upon  the  subject  cannot  be  attained,  for 
the  census  aibrds  no  aid  in  detennming  this  poid^  owing  to  the 
Ihet  tiial  it-  is  set  down  by  distiiots,  and  Canton  lies  partly  in  two 
districts,  Nanhai  and  Pwanya,  which  extend  beyond  the  walls 
nny  miles.  Mr.  Davi^says,  *<tfae  whole*  circuit  of  the  city  has 
been  compassed  within  two  hours  by  persons  on  foot,  and  cannot 
.exceed  six  or  seven  miles whioh  is  true,  but  he  means  only 
^iHlportfion  inclosed  within  the  walls ;  and  there  are  at  least  as 
.;j9Mj&"  hoi^ses  without  the  walls  as  within  them,  besides  the  boats. 
^  ^mf  city  is  constantly  increasing,  and  tlio  western  suburbs  pre« 
sent  many  new  streets  entirely  built  up  within  the  hisi  ten  years. 
The  houses  stretch  along  the  river  from  opposite  the  Fa  ti  or  Flow- 
er grounds  to  French  Folly,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  and  the 
banks  are  everywhere  nearly  concealed  by  the  boats  and  rails. 
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The  situation  of  Canton  is  one  whigh  would  naturally  soon 
attract  settlers.  The  earliest  notices  of  ihe  city  date  back  two 
centuries  before  Christ,  but  traders  were  doubtless  located  here 
prior  to  that  time.  It  grew  in  iin|X)rtance  as  the  country  became 
better  settled,  and  in  a.  d.  700,  a  regular  market  was  opened, 
and  a  collector  of  customs  appointed.  When  the  Manchus  over- 
ran the  country,  this  city  resisted  their  utqrjost  efforts  to  reduce 
it  for  the  space  of  eleven  months,  and  was  finally  carried  b^] 
treachery.  Martini  save  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  killed  a't 
its  sack  ;  and  the  whole  number  who  lost  their  lives  at  the  final 
assault  and  during  the  siege  was  700,000 — if  the  native  accounts 
are  trustworthy.  Since  then,  it  has  been  rebuilt,  and  has  in- 
creased  in  prosperity  tmtil  it  is  regarded  as  the  fourth  city  in  the- 
'empire  for  numbers,  and  probably  next  to  Peking  for  wealth. 
^,  The  foundations  of  the  city  walls  are  of  sandstdlic,  and  their 
upper  part  brick;  they  arc  about  twenty  feet  thick,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  feet  high,  having  an  esplanade  on  the  inside, 
and  pathways  leading  to  the  rampart,  on  three  sides.  The  houses 
are  built  very  near  the  wall  on  both  sides  of  it,  so  that  one  hardly 
sees  it  when  walking  around  the  city,  except  on  the  north. 
There  are  twelve  outer  gates,  four  in  the  partition  wall,  and  two 
water  gates,  through  which  boats  pass  from  east  to  west  across 
the  New  city.  A  ditch  once  encompassed  the  walls,  but  is  now 
dry  on  the  northern  side  ;  on  the  other  three,  and  within  the  city, 
it  and  most  of  the  canals  are  filled  by  the  tide,  and  present  a  re-^ 
volting  mass  of  reeking  filth  when  the  retiring  waters  expose  the 
bottoms.  The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  for  washing 
from  these  caaals  and  the  river ;  and  tolerable  drinking  water  is 
plentifully  furnished  from  many  springs  and  wells.  The  gates 
of  the  city  are  all  shut  at  night,  and  a  guard  is  constantly  sta- 
tioned at  them  to  preserve  order,  but  the  idle  soldiers  them- 
selves cause  at  times  no  little  disturbance.  Among  the  names 
of  the  gates  are  Great-Peace  gate,  Eternal -Rest  gate,  Five-Genii 
gate,  Bamboo-Wicket  gate,  &c. 

The.  appearance  of  the  city  when  viewed  from  the  hills  ori  th 
north  is  insipid  and  uninviting,  compared  with  western  citie. 
being  an  expanse  of  reddish  roofs  relieved  by  a  few  large  trees, 
and  interspersed  with  pairs  of  high  red  poles  used  for  flag-staffs. 
Two  pagodas  shoot  up  within  the  walls,  far  above  the  watch- 
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towers  on  them,  and  witli  tfio  five-storied  tower  near  tlic  northern 
gate,  form  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  prospect. 

To  a  spectator  at  this  elevation,  the  river  is  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  landscape,  covered  witli  a  great  diversity  of  boats  of  differ- 
ent colors  and  sizes,  some  stationary  and  others  moving,  and  all 
resounding  with  the  mingUd  hum  of  laborers,  sailors,  musicians, 
marketers,  children,*-  and  boatwomen,  pursuing  their  several 
isj)orts  and  occupations.  ^  fort,  called  Dutch  Folly,  or  Sea  Pearl 
by  the  Chinese,  is  built  on  a  "tittle  island  in  the  river,  its  fanciful 
buildings  and  beautiful  trees,  with  the  quietude  reigning  within 
its  walls,  agreeably  contrasting  with  the  liveliness  of*  the  waters 
around.  Beyond,  on  its  southern  shore,  lies  the  suburb  and  island 
of  Honam,  and  green  fields  and  low  hills  are  seen  still  further  in 
the  distance ;  at  the  western  angle  of  this  island,  the  Pearl  R. 
divides,  the  greatest  body  of  water  flowing  south,  and  leaving 
acompar^vcly  narrow  cliannel  before  the  city.  The  hills  north 
of  the  crl|P^ise  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  river  ;  their  ac- 
clivities fjr  miles  are  covered  with  graves  and  tombs,  tlie  necro- 
polis of  this  vast  city:  little  or  no  vegetation  is  seen  upon  them. 
Three  or  four  forts  are  built  on  the  points  nearest  the  northern 
walls.  .  ' 

The  streets  arc  too  narrow  to  be  seen  from  such  a  spot. 
Anions:  their  names,  anjountin'j  in  all  to  moire  than  six  hun- 
dred,  are  Drai;(;n  street,  Martial  Dragon  street.  Pearl  street, 
"^Jolden  Flower  street.  New  Green  Pea  street,  Physic  street,  Spec- 
tacle street,  Flower  street,  cVc.  They  are  not  as  dirty  as  those 
of  some  other  cities  in  the  empire,  and  on  the  whole,  considering 
the  habits  of  the  peo[dc  and  surveillance  of  the  government,  which 
prevents  almost  everything  like  public  spirit,  Canton  has  been  a 
well  governed,  cleanly  city.  In  these  respects  it  is  not  now  as 
well  kept,  perhaps,  as  it  was  before  the  war,  rwr  was  it  ever  com- 
parable to  modern  cities  in  the  West,  nor  should  it  be  likened  to 
ihem  :  without  a  corporation  to  attend  to  its  condition,  or  having 
power  to  levy  taxes  to  defray  its  unavoidable  expenses,  it  cannot 
.  *  Be  expected  that  it  should  be  as  wholesome.  It  is  more  surprising, 
^•rather,  that  it  is  no  dirtier  and  no  sicklier  than  it  is.  The  houses 
along  the  water  are  built  upon  piles  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
many  portions  of  the  city  arc  subject  to  lifiundations  when  the 
waters  increase.  On  the  edge  of  the  stream,  the  water  percolates 
tlie  soil,  and  spoils  all  the  wells. 
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The  temples  and  public  builtlmgs  of  Canton  are  numerous,  but 
none  of  them  offer  much  worthy  of  special  remark.  There  are 
two  pagodas  near  the  west  gate  of  the  old  city,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  temples,  pavilions,  halls,  and  otlier  religious 
edifices  within  the  circuit  of  the  city.  One  of  the  pagodas,  called 
the  Kwang  lah  or  Plain  pagoda,  was  erected  by  the  Moham- 
medans, who  still  reside  near  it,  about  ten  centuries  ago,  and  is,^ 
rather  a  minaret  than  a  pagoda,  though  quite  unlike  those  strufts\] 
tures  in  Turkey  in  its  style  of  architecture  :  it  shoots  up  in  an  aijl-, 
gular,  tapering  tower,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 
The  other  is  an  octagonal  pagoda,  of  nine  stories,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  high,,  and  was  first  erected  more  than  thirteen 
Jiundred  years  ago.  The  geomancers  say  that  the  whole  city 
is  like  a  junk,  these  two  pagodas  are  her  masts,  and  the  five  storied 
tower  on  the  northern  wall,  her  stern  sheets. 

The  Hai-chwang  sz\  a  Budhist  temple  at  Honam  opposite  the 
foreign  factories,  and  usually  known  as  the  Honam  Joss-house,  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  Canton,  and  has  been  frequently  described. 
Its  grounds  cover  about  seven  acres,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
divided  into  courts,  garden-spots,  and  a  burial-ground,  where  are 
deposited  the  ashes  of  priests  whose  bodies  are  burned.  The 
buildings  present  nothing  worthy  of  note  in  an  architectural 
point,  consisting  mostly  of  cloisters  or  apartments  surrounding  a 
court,  within  which  is  a  temple,  a  pavillion,  or  a  hall ;  these 
courts  are  overshadowed  by  large  trees,  the  resort  of  thousands^ 
of  birds.    The  outer  gateway  opens  upon  the  street  on  the  river 
banks,  and  le^s  up  a  gravelled  walk  to  a  high  portico  guarded 
by  two  huge  demoniac  figures,  through  which  the  visitor  enters 
a  small  inolosure,  separated  fro/n  the  largest  one  by  another 
spacious  porch,  in  which  are  four  huge  statues.    This  conducts 
him  to  the  main  temple,  a  low  building  one  hundred  feet  square, 
and  surrounded  by  pillars ;  it  contains  three  wooden  gilded 
images,  in  a  sitting  posture,  called  San  Pau  Fuh,  or  the  Past|^ 
Present,  and  Future  Budha,  each  of  them  about  twenty-five  feeti 
high,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  altars  and  attendant  images},-? 
Daily  prayers  are  chanted  before  them  by  a  large  chapter,  all  of- 
whom  are  dressed  in  their  yellow  canonicals,  and  go  through  the 
liturgy  with  great  regularity.    Beyond  this  a  smaller  building 
contains  a  marble  repository  somewhat  resembling  a  pagoda,  un- 
der which  i«  preserved  a  relic  of  Budha,  said  to  be  one  of  his 
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toe-nails.  This  court  contains  other  shrines,  and  many  offices 
%  for  the  accommodalion  of  the  priests,  among  which  are  the  print- 
ing-office and  library,  both  of  tliem  respectable  for  size,  though 
the  books  are  little  calculated  to  instruct  or  entertain  either  priest 
or  people. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  priests  con- 
nected with  the  establishment,  only  a  portion  of  whom  can  read. 
Among  the  buildings  within  the  walls  are  several  small  tem- 
ples dedicated  to  national  deities  whom  the  Budhists  have  taken 
into  their  mythology,  for  they  have  no  scruples  in  worshipping 
whatever  will  bring  devotees  to  their  shrines.  One  of  the  apart- 
f  ments  is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  hogs  (not  hugs,  as  was 
•  stated  in  one  work)  offered  by  worshippers,  which  are  fed  here  ^ 
as  long  as  they  live. 

Besides  the  Honam  temple,  there  are  two  others  in  the  Old 
city  belonging  to  the  Budhists,  both  of  them,  like  that,  well  en- 
dowed. One  of  them,  called  Kicavg-hiau  sz\  or  temple  of  Glo- 
rious Filial  Duty,  contains  two  hundred  priests,  who  are  sup- 
ported from  the  lands  belonging  to  the  establishment,  which 
are  estimated  at  three  thousand  five  hundr^  acres.  The  num- 
ber of  priests  and  nuns  in  Canton  is  not  exactly  known,  but  they 
probably  exceed  two  thousand,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  Bud- 
hists. There  are  only  three  temples  of  the  Rationalists,  and 
their  numbers  and  influence  are  far  less  than  those  of  the  Bud- 
hists. 

The  Ching-hwang  miau  is  one  of  the  most  important  religious 
institutions  in  every  Chinese  city,  it  being  a  sort  of  palladium, 
in  which  both  rulers  and  people  offer  their  devotions  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  city.  The  superintendent  of  that  in  Canton  pays 
64000  for  his  situation,  which  sum,  with  a  large  profit,  is  ob- 
tained again  in  a  few  years,  by  the  sale  of  candles,  incense,  &;c., 
to  the  worshippers.  The  temples  in  Canton  are  cheerless, 
gloomy  abodes,  well  enough  fitted,  however,  for  the  residence  of 
itianimate  idols  and  the  performance  of  unsatisfying  ceremo- 
The  areas  in  front  of  them  are  usually  occupied  by  huck- 
sters, beggars,  and  idlers,  who  are  occasionally  driven  off  to  give 
room  for  the  mat-sheds  in  which  theatricalt  performances,  got  up 
by  the  priests,  are  acted.  The  principal  hall,  where  the  idol  sits 
enshrined,  is  lighted  only  in  front,  and  the  altar,  drums,  bells, 
and  other  furniture  of  the  temple,  are  little  calculated  to  enliven 
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lit ;  the  cells  and  inner  apartments  are  inhabited  by  men  almost 
as  senseless  as  the  idols  they  serve,  miscrablf  beings,  who,  hav- 
ins  abandoned  society  and  their  better  reason  too,  here  drai^  out 

,  a  vicious,  idle,  misanthropic  life.  ^ 

The  residences  of  the  high  officers  of  govemmont  arc  all  situ- 
^*ated  within  the  walls,  part  of  them  in  the  01^,  and  paYt  in  th^g^ew 
city.  The  proper  residence  of  the  governdr-general  is  Shaufeng 
fu,  but  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of  Canton  he  is  allowed 
to  reside  there,  though  to  prevent  illegal  combinations  or  exac- 
tlous,  his  ofiicial  guard  of  5000  troops  is  kept  at  the  former  place 

^  His  office  is  situated  in  the  south-western  corner  M  the  New  city, 
and  comprises  a  large  number  of  buildings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion  of  himself  and  attendants.    The  collector  of  customs,  styled 

'  the  Grand  Hoppo  by  foreigners,  live  s  a  little  east  of  the  governor- 
general,  and  these  two  are  the  only  high  oflicers  who  reside  in 
the  New  city.  The  fuyuen,  commander-in-chief,  provincial  trea- 
surer,  judge,  literary  chancellor,  couunis^iiollLT  of  the  gabtl  and 
grain  departments,  and  prefect,  all  live  in  different  parts  of  the 
Old  city.  The  residence  of  the  Uiangklun,  or  commander-in- 
chief,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  built  houses  in  the  city  ;  it  was 
erected  fur  the  King  of  the  South,  as  the  son  of  Kanghi  was 
called,  who  was  sent  by  his  father,  about  a.  d.  1700,  to  subjugate 
this  region.  The^ Kung yuc7i,  or  liall  of  Literary  Examination,  in 

•  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Old  city,  is  a  spacious  edifice, 
containing  several  thousand  cells  for  the  reception  of  the  students 
who  assemble  at  the  examinations  held  in  it.      ^    •  '  *y 

There  are  four  prisons  in  the  city,  and  all  of  them  large  esta- 
Tblishments ;  all  the  capital  ofienders  in  the  province  are  brought 
to  Canton  for  trial  before  the  provincial  officers,  and  this  regula^ 
tion  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  spacious  accommodations  for 
them.  The  execution-ground  is  a  small  yard  near  a  pottery 
manufacture  between  the  southern  gate  and  the  river  side,  and 
unless  the  ground  is  newly  stained  with  blood,  or  cages  contain- 
ing the  heads  of  the  criminals  are  hung  around  it,  has  nothing 

.  Itbout  it  to  attract  the  attention.    Another  public  building,^u- 
ated  near  the  governor's  palace,  is  the  Wan-shau  kung,  or  Inipcr 
H  rial  Presence  hall,  whqre  three  days  before  and  after  his  majesty's 
birthday,  the  officer^fcid  citizens  assemble  to  pay  him  adoration. 

^.  The  various^guilds  and  associations  among  the  people,  and  the 
merchants  from  other  provinces,  have,  each  of  them,  public  halls 
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for  their  particular  use,  which  are  usually  called  cmisoo  houses  $ 
by  foreigners, 'from  a  corruption  of  the  native  term  kuii^'Sz\  i.  e.*^, 
public  hall ;  tlio  total  number  of  these  buildings  is  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  some  of  them  are  not  destitute  of  ele- 
gance.* 

The  foreign  factoricJk  in  the  western  suburbs,  for  a  long«time 
the  only  residences  allowed  to  foreign  merchants  in  China,  are 
far  more  showy  in  point  of  architectural  display  than  any  otiicr 
buildings  in  Canton  ;  and,  as  a  block  of  buildings,  are  said  by  the 
natives  to  exceed  any  other  in  the  empire,  not  even  excepting" 
the  imperial  palaces  themselves,  though  they  would  not  attract 
attention  in  western  cities  as  extraordinary  for  either  magnifi- 
cence or  convenience.  Their  river  frontage  is  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  fee(  in  length,  and  the  area  before  them  is 
partly  occupied  with  an  inclosed  garden,  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  depth ;  the  buildings  at  the  western  end  of  the 
garden  reach  to  the  water's  edge.  The  factories  are  built  of 
brick  stuccoed,  with  granite  foundations ;  some  of  them  are  three 
stories  high,  but  most  of  them  only  two.  They  occupy,  with  the 
gardens  in  front,  an  area  alx)Ut  sixty  rods  long  by  forty  deep,  or 
a  little  more  than  fifteen  square  acres,  which  is  only  three  more 
than  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  Suph  is  at  Gizeh.  This  small  ✓** 
space  is  still  further  reduced  by  three  streets  lined  with  Chinese 
shops  and  one  large  native  hongf  (Mingqua^s),  which  run  quite 
through  to  the  back  street,  so  that  the  space  actually  occupied  by 
the  whole  foreign  community  in  Canton  is  hardly  equal  to  the 
base  of  the  great  pyramid. 

The  separate  houses  composing  each  hong  lie  one  behind  the 
other,  so  that  the  facade  of  the  front  ones  is  seen  from  the  river; 
those  in  the  rear  are  reached  by  an  alley  passing  through  the 
middle  of  the  ground  story,  the  rooms  on  each  side  being  occu- 
pied with  offices  and  servants'  apartments.  Some  of  the  hongs 
contain  four,  and  a  few  seven  or  eight  houses,  separated  from 
each  other  by  small  intervals,  quite  inadequate  for  sufficient  light 

•  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  II,,  pp.  145,  191,  &.c. 

t  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Chinese  hong  or  hang^  meaning  a  row 
or  series,  and  is  applied  to  warehouses  because  these  consist  of  a  succession 
of  rooms.  The  foreign  factories  are  built  in  this  manner*  and  therefore 
the  Chinese  called  each  block  a  hong ;  the  old  security-merchants  were 
called  hong-merchants y  becau^e  they  lived  in  such  establishments. 
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and  air'Yb  penetrate  into  some  of  the  retired  apartments.  Each 
hong  adjoins  those  next  to  it,  the  only  lateral  division  being  the 
three  Chinese  streets,  so  that  there  are,  iu  all,  four  nearly  solid 
blocks  of  buildings,  placed  together  almost  as  close  as  books  in 
a  library.  These  streets  are  lined  with  Chinese  shops  appropri- 
ated ^  the  sale  of  articles  intended  for  foreign  markets ;  one 
called  by  the  Chinese  Sin-tau  Ian,  i.  e.  Green  Pea  street,  or  Hog 
lane  by  foreigners,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  slop  and  spirit  shops, 
and  frequented  by  lascars  and  other  sailors  from  the  shipping. 

The  factories  are  so  called  from  their  being  the  residence  of 
factors  ;  there  is  no  handicraft  carried  on  in  them,  nor  are  many 
goods  stored  in  them.  They  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1822,  and  soon  after  rebuilt  by  the  hong-merchants,  though  a 
few  of  the  mercantile  firms  erected  their  own  dwellings.  The 
ground  is  owned  by  the  hong-merchants.  The  three  eastern.^ 
hongs  (viz.  the  Creek,  Dutch,  and  Company's)  were  pillaged  and 
burnt  during  the  war ;  they  have  been  since  rebuilt  under  the 
direction  of  the  British  consul  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Con- 
sulate, on  a  somewhat  different  plan.  A  narrow  creek  separates 
the  easternmost  hong  from  the  warehouses  of  the  hong-merchants, 
and  offers  som6  protection  against  fires  among  the  adjacent  shops 
and  workhouses.  The  next  six  hongs  constitute  a  solid  mass  of 
houses,  about  thirty  in  all  ;  they  are  called  the  Chowchow,  Old 
English,  Swedish,  Imperial,  Pau-shun,  and  American  ;  a  small 
garden,  reaching  to  the  river,  occupies  the  entire  area  in  their 
front.  They  are  divided  by  a  broad  street,  called  Old  China 
street,  from  Mihgqua's,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  hongs  on 
the  west ;  and  these  two  last  are  separated  by  another  street, 
called  New  China  street,  from  the  thirteenth  and  last,  called  the 
Danish  hong.  The  Danish  and  Spanish  hongs  were  burnt  in 
1843,  but  have  been  rebuilt  in  a  much  less  commodious  style, 
and  extended  down  to  the  river  side.  The  rents  paid  for  the 
factories  vary  from  $1200  to  $3000  for  each  establishment. 

The  trades  and  manufactories  at  Canton  are  all  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  foreign  commerce.  Many  of  the  silk  fabrics 
exported  are  woven  at  Fuhshan  or  Fatshan,  a  large  town  situated 
about  ten  miles  west  of  the  city  ;  fire-crackers,  paper,  mat-sails, 
cotton  cloth,  and  other  articles,  are  also  made  there  for  exporta- 
tion. The  nuofiber  of  persons  engaged  in  weaving  cloth  in  Can- 
ton is  about  50,000,  including  the  embroiderers  :  about  7000 
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barbers  and  4200  shoemakers  are  stated  as  the  number  ncdnsod  ^ 
to  shave  the  crowns  and  shoo  the  soles  of  their  fellow-citizens.  * 

The  suburb  of  Honam  opposite  Canton  oilers  a  few  \\  rilks  for 
recreation,  and  ^the  citizens  are  in  the  habtt  of  going  over  the 
river  to  saunter  in  its  fields,  or  in  the  cool  grounds  of  the  great 
temple.  A  couple  of  miles  up  the  river  are  the  Fa  H  or  Flower 
gardens,  which  supply  the  plants  carried  out  of  the  country,  and 
are  resorted  to  by  pleasure  parties  ;  but  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
squares,  gardens,  and  esplanades  of  western  cities,  these  grounds 
appear  mean  in  the  extreme.  Foreigners  ramble  into  the  coun- 
try a  little,  but  rowing  upon  the  river  is  their  favorite  and  safest 
recreation.  Like  Europeans  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  they  retain 
their  own  costume  and  modes  of  living,  and  do  not  adopt  the 
native  styles  ;  though  if  it  were  not  for  the  shaven  crown,  it  is 
^not  unlikely  many  of  them  would  have  adopted  the  Chinese  dress. 
The  position  of  the  residents  in  Canton  is  far  more  confined  and 
irksome  than  at  the  other  four  ports,  and  years  must  elapse  be- 
♦  fore  the  ill  will  and  contempt  now  felt  by  the  people  will  be 
changed.  There  have  been  many  causes  long  in  operation  to 
bring  about  and  confirm  this  unpleasant  state  of  feeling,  but  they 
were  developed  and  aggravated  by  the  war,  and  by  demagogues 
who  then  stirred  up  all  the  worst  passions  of  the  populace. 

The  citizens  of  this  city  enumerate  eight  remarkable  localities 
called  pah  king,  which  they  consider  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
stranger.  The  first  is  the  peak  of  Yuchsiu,  just  within  the  walls 
on  the  north  of  the  city,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  Lyre  pagoda  at  Whampoa,  and  the 
Eastern  sea  Fish-pearl,  or  the  Dutch  Folly,  are  two  more  ;  the 
pavilion  of  the  Five  Genii,  with  the  five  stone  rams,  and  print  of 
a  man's  foot  in  the  rock,  "  always  filled  with  water,"  near  by ; 
the  rocks  of  Yu-shan  ;  the  lucky  wells  of  Faukiu  in  the  western 
suburbs  ;  cascade  of  Si-tsiau,  forty  miles  west  of  the  city  ;  and 
a  famous  red  building  in  the  city,  complete  the  eight  "  lions." 

The  foreign  shipping  lies  at  Whampoa  (pronounced  WompoOf 
i.  e.  the  Yellow  Anchorage),  a  reach  in  the  river  four  miles  in 
length,  above  which  it  is  impossible  for  large  ships  to  go.  If.  B. 
M.  ship  Blenheim,  74,  came  up  within  four  miles  of  the  city  in 
May,  1841,  along  the  south  side  of  Honam  island,  but  that  chan- 
nel has  since  been  blocked  up  by  the  Chinese.  There  are  two 
islands  on  the  south  side  of  the  anchorage,  called  French  and 
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^i^aods,  on.  whioh  fioeignera  ^^Mto^  ^  ^buried,  and 
»  fjiDin  the  flbipping  are  alloived  to  ramble.  The 
)rgs£^  firom  the  summit  of^tbe  hijla  hereabouts  is  picturesque 
it^PHRormingf  Giving  the  spectator  a  high  idc^^  of  the  ^rtility 
^  lipd  industry  of  The^land  and  its  ^people.  .  Large  herds  of  cattle' 
cfro  reared  on  these  and  other  ialaDds  for  supplying  the  shipping 
(  with  beef,  but  the  people  themselves  do  not  use  it.  The  town 
of  Whampoa  arid  its  pagoda  lies  on  the  island  north  of  the 
anchorage  ;  between  it  and  Canton  is  another  culled  Lob  creelt 
pagoda,  both  of  them  uninhabited  and  decaying.  *'  -  -  "^^n 
Macao  (pronounced  Macora)  is  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  a 
small  peninsula  projecting  tVum  the  south-eastern  end  of  the 
laige  island  of  Hiangshan.  Its  Chinese  inhabitants  are  governed 
by  a  tsotang  or  lieutenant  of  the  district  magistrate  of  the  town 
of  Hiangshan,  aided  by  a  sub-prefect^  called  the  kiun-min  fu,  who^ 
resides  at  Tsienshan  or  Casa  Branca,  a  few  miles  from  Macao.  * 
The  4iijnouit  of  this  settlement  is  about  eight  miles^  and  its  limits 
landward  ate  :  defined  by  if  Barriar  wall»  running  across  the 
isthmosi  where  a  si»aU  guard  of  Chinese  troops  is  stationed  to 
preyent  foreigners  from  trespassing  upon  the  Inner  Land^  The 
position'  of  MAcao  is  very  agreeable ;  nearly  surrounded  with 
water,  attd  opto  to  Ihe.  sea  broezes  on  every  side,  having  a  good 
variety  of  hill  and  plain  even  in  its  little  territory,  and  a  large 
island  on  tlie  west  called  Tui-mien  shan  or  Lapa  island,  on  which 
are  pleasant  rambles,  to  be  reached  by  equally  pleasant  boat 
excursions,  it  is  also  one  of  the  healthiest  residences  in  south- 
eastern A-^i  i.  The  principal  drawbacks  upon  its  advantages  so 
far  as  a  residence  for  foroii^ners  iroes,  are  the  want  of  carriage 
roads,  and  a  choice  of  society — lor  the  Portuguese  and  foreiga 
population,  generally  speaking,  are  deharr( d  from  mutual  ^j^* 
course  by  tlieir  ignorance  of  each  other's  language. 
>  Thepopffilation  of  Ihe  ppiin^i^ils  ^'^fl^  ^^'^^  30,000,  of  whom 
more  thaik  ^00  are  Portuguese,  and  other  foreigners,  living 
tmdertiie  eontti0l*ef>  tlie  Portuguese,  authorities^  and  the  Chineaie 
under  t)M  ndf  bf « Iheir  .cpn,  magistrates^  The  ^Portuguese  pay 
an  aanMal  gModaiSQiiliforrlhe  settleaient,  and  are  not  allowed  to 
btfl)d<dweUing-housa8;.withoul  t|ie  wall^.of  the  town ;  the  houses 
eoDUitted  by  t^^lKBigD  population  are  built  on  the  plan  of  those 
'i|tl-0tbe^eaiM  large,  roomy,  and  open,  and  flrom  the  rislAg 

letgr^jj^pn  which  they  stand,  present  an  imposii^ 
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appearance  to  the  visitor  coining  m  from  ifipfs^a.  Since  theefWi- 
.  -elusion  of  llic  war,  the  Portnguese  have  obtaineti  some  inldiiiuiiijii,.. 
unimportant  privileges  from  the  Chinese,  but  their  own  Iml^ok  ^ 
short-sighted  policy,  and  narrow-minded  regulations,  are  the  ahief 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  town  again  beconlfiig  the  pUce  of 
wealth  and  trade  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago»  when  it 
was  inoomparahly  the  richest  mart  in  Eastern  Ana*  - 

There  are  a  few  good  buiidmgs  in  the  settlemeiit ;  Ihe  moat 
imposmg  edifice,  St.  Paul's  church,  was  burned  in  16d5.  Thre^ 
forts  on  commanding  eminences  protect  the  town,  and  dheis  out- 
side of  the  walls  defend  its  'Waters ;  the  govenior  takes  tlie  oaths 
of  office  in  the  Monte  ftrt ;  but  the  government  offioessM  mostly 
^  ,  in  the  Senate  house,  situated  in  ijie  midtie  of  the  town.  Ma«eo 
has  been  the  usual  residence  for  the  fanrjilies  of  merchants  trading 
^at  Canton,  and  during  the  war  most  of  tlie  business  was  conducted 
there  ;  since  the  peace,  the  trade  has  returned  to  the  city,  aiKi 
many  of  the  families  have  moved  to  Hon^rkong,  but  the  authorities 
are  doing  what  they  ban  to  revive  tfie  prosperity  of  the  place,  by 
making  it  a  free  p6rt.  The  Typa  anchorage  lies  betwee:!  the 
islands  Mackerara  and  Typa,  about  three  miles  oiV  the  southern 
end  of  the  peninsula  ;  all  small  vessels  go  into  the  Inner  harbor 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  Ships  anchoring  in  the  Eoads,  on 
tro  easti  are  obliged  to  li^  about  three  miles  off  the  Pxaya  Gssnde 
or  key,  in  consequence  of  shallow  water,  and  lafge  cofls  cannot 
come  nearer  than  six  miles* 

Eiastward  from  Macao,  about  forty  mikM,  lies  the  newly 
acquired  English  colony  of  Hongkong,  an  island  in  lAimde 
da""  16^  N.,  and  longitude  I14«  8f''B.,  on  the  eastern  part  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Pearl  river.  .  The  islanA*  of  Hongkong,  or 
Hiangkiang  (i.  e.  the  Fragrant  Streams),  is  nine  miles  long, 
eight  broad,  and  twenty-six  in  circiimferenoe,  presenting  an 
exceedingly  uneven,  barren  surface,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  ranges  of  hills,  with  narrow  intervales,  and  a  little  level  beach 
land.  The  highest  peak  is  1825  feet.  Probably  not  one  twen- 
tieth of  the  surfnc^  is  available  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
island  and  harbor  were  first  ceded  to  the  Crown  of  England  by 
the  treaty  made  between  Captain  Elliot  and  Kishen,  in  January, 
.1841,  and  again  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking^<^m<  August,  1842. 
It  had  been  extensively  colonized  previous  t<mjj||^ed  cession, 
both  by  ibx^iigners  and  ChinesQ^  l^e4p#ii  o^Hbtoria  liea  on 
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the  north  of  the  island,  and  extends  nearly  three  "miles  along  the 
sliore,  occupyinir  all  the  land  between  the  M'ater  and  the  ascent  of 
the  hills,  and  ris'iu^^  up  the  latter  wherever  the  acclivity  is  not  too 
steep.  The  s^ure  and  convenient  harbor,  which  induced  the 
English  plenipotentiary  to  select  this  island  as  the  British  settle- 
ment, has  altraoted  the  chief  town  to  its  shores,  though  the  uneven 

..nature  of  the  ground,  ill  calculated  for  a  compact  settlement, 
compels  ihf  inhabitants  to  streloh  their  warehouses  and  dwellings 

'  alodg  the  beaoh.   In  this  respect  Maeao  is  better  sttoated  than 
Victoria,  but  that  town  has  no  good  harbor. 

The  archhecture  of  most  of*  the  buildings  erected  in  Victoria 
is  superior  to  anything  heretofore  se^  In  CSnna.  Its  population 
In  June,  1645,  was  estimated  .at  tt^lM,  of  whom  about  20,00Q 
wiBre  Chinese  laborers,  shopkeepers,  and  boatmen,  of  low  cha- 
racter, very  few  of  whom  had  immigrated  with  their  familiea. 
The  government  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor  (who  is  likewise  the  commandant),  chief-justice,  and  a 
legislative  council  of  five,  assij^ted  by  various  subordinate  officers 
and  secretarins,  the  whole  forming  a  cumbrous  and  expensive 
machinery,  compared  with  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  colony. 
The  governor  has  also  the  office  of  superintendent  of  British 
trade  at  the  five  ports,  and  exeroises  a  general  control  oveij^^all 
British  ships  and  subjects  resorting  to  ^ilhina.  ' 

The  clinmte  of  Hong^o^y^ke  that  of  Macao,  is  generiSly 
heskhy  to  most  foreignersrH^it  baa  obtained  a  bad  del^^^ 
from  the  numftous  deaths  which  occurred,  in  1842  aud  1^3. 
though  these- to  a,good  degree  resulted  from  other  oaus^  than 
Ae  climate,  aided  no  doubt  by  local  predisposing  causes  existing 
at  the  time.  Subsequent  yemrs  have  shown,  however,  that  with 
proper  atti  ntiuii  to  regimen,  avoiding  the  sun,  and  living  in  dry, 
well  ventilated  houses,  a»  good  a  degree  of  health  can  be  enjoyed 
as  at  Macao  or  Canton.  The  peninsula  of  Chekchu  on  the  south- 
western point,  Shek-pai  wan  on  the  west,  and  the  bay  of  Tytam 
on  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  are  eligible  positions  for  resi** 
dences,  but  hitherto  few  of  the  injiabitants  have  erected  dwelling- 
houses  out  of  Victoria.  The  supplies  of  the  island  are  chiefly 
brought  from  the  mainland  opposite,  where  an  incrsasing  popula- 
tion of  Chia|s!pte,  under  the  controd  of  the  magistrate  of  Kauhing, 
find  ampleiii^and  for  all  the  provisions  they  caxCtandA,  The 
population  sSf  'I^||^^iig  before  its  oessioii  was  about  UOeO,  a 
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poor  and  ignorant  race,  subsisting  by  fishing  and  agriculture ; 

or  the  cutting  and  sale  of  buildiii'^  .>tune. 

,  Three  newspapers  are  publishc  il  in  Honjjkong,  all  of  \\  liioh  have 
a  rennunerating  patronage.  The  suliuul  ofthe  ]\^rrisrjn  Ivhicafion 
Society,  the  hospital  of  the  Medical  Missionary  Society,  the  Sea- 
men's and  Military  hospitals,  the  cliapel  and  school  of  the  London 
Migskmary  Society,  the  governmeut  house,  the  magistracy,  jail, 
the  ordnaxuse  and  engineer  departments.  Exchange,  and  the  Club 
houses  aie  aamig  the  principal  edifices  in  the  town.  The  amount 
of  money  expended  in  -imUdiog*  in  this  colony  since  its  cession  is 
enonncas,  peiiiaps  over  two  miUioiiB  of  doU«i%  and  roost  of  them 
^    are  suMantial  stone  orilriek  housee. 

^  The  pkoes  jnst  niMWlmed,  and  others  intermediate  iir  the 
vicinity  of  Canton,  oomprise  nearly  all  thoae  wMoh  have'^fceoi 
4^  vinted  by  fi>re!gnerB,  except  when  the  offioeis  .and  crew  of  a 
wrecked  vessel  tfkve  been  forwarded  by  the  authorities  overlanj) 
from  the  coast  of  Canton  j  but  the  close  manner  in  which  such 
parties  are  kept  during*** their  journey,  lias  prevented  much 
observation  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed.  Fatshan 
has  been  represented  as  eight  or  ten  miles  in  circumference,  but 

»  it  has  not  been  visited  by  travellers  for  a  long  time,  and  little  or 
nothing  is  actually  known  conoemiog  its  extent.  The  island  of 
^angchuen  or  Sanqiiilpb  *where  Xavier  died,  belongs  to  this 
proFince;  it  lies  south-west  of  (lacao  about  thirty  miles,  and  is 
aometinies  visited  by  devo^  pecsons  from  that  place  to  leverence 
his  tomb.  .  »  '  ^ 

The  city  of  Shauchau  fa  in  the  nprthem,part  of  the  province, 
and  Shaulong  £|  on  the  Peari  river  west^f  Canton,  are  among 
the  most  important  dties  after- the  capital ;  the  latter  was 
fermerly  l^e  seat  of  the  ^provlootal  authorities,  till  th^  were 
ordered  to  remove  to  Canton  to  keep  the  foreigners  imder  con- 
trol. It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  built  cities  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  empire,  and  its  position  beautiful.  "  Some  of  its  dis- 

■  tricts  furnish  large  quantities  of  tea,  and  grass  suitable  for 
matting.  Among  other  towns  of  note  is  Nanhiung  chau,  situated 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  North  river,  where  goods  cross 
the  Mei  liog.  It  is  said  that  fifty  thousand* porters  obtain  a  live- 
.lihood  by  tiaaeporting  packages,  passengers,  and  meiUhandise 
over  the  pass,  to  and.  ham  this  town  and  Nan-ngan  fu  in 
KiMnl.   It  is  a  busliiag  place,  sad  th«M||e8s  habits  of  these 
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induatrbuB  carriers  give  its  populatioD  somewbatof  .a  tisrlmkBt 
character. 

The  scenery  along  the  river,  between  Nanhiung  and  Shauchau 

fu,  is  described  as  wild,  mountainous,  and  barren  in  the  extreme  ; 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  seem  to  touch  each  other  across 
the  river,  and  the  massive  fragments  fallen  from  their  sides,  in  and 
along  the  river,  indicate  that  the  passage  is  not  altogether  free 
from  danger.    In  tliis  mountainous  region  coal  is  procured,  by 
opening  horizontal  shafts  to  the  mines,  and  bringing  it  down  to 
the  river  as  it  is  dug.    Ellis  says,  it  was  brought  some  distance 
to  the  place  where  he  saw  it,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
green  vitriol.    One  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  this  part  ^ 
of  the  river  are  five  rocks,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  banks, 
an4  fancifully  called  Wu-ma  tau^  or  Five-horBee'  head*.    Tbe^  ^ 
formation  of  this  part  of  the  province  oonsists  of  compaot,  dark-|^ 
colored  limestone,  overlying ,  sandstone  and*  breccia.  Neatly 
'halfway  between  Shajicbau  fu  and  Canton  is  a  celebrated  moilB- 
tain  and  cavern  temple,  dedicated  |p  Kwanyin,  the  goddess  of 
Mercy,  which  is  muchi  resorted  to  by  devotees  and  travellers. 
The  clifi  is  nearly  five  hundred  feet  high;  the  temple  is  in  a 
fissure,  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  and  consists  of  two 
stories  ;  the  steps  leading  up  to  them,  the  rooms,  walls,  and  cells, 
are  all  cut  out  of  the  rock.    Inscriptions  and  scrolls  hide  the 
naked  walls,  and  a  few  inane  priests  live  in  this  gloomy  abode, 
fit  hierophants  to  hideous  idols,  worshipped  by  devotees  scarcely 
less  senseless.    Mr.  Barrow  draws  a  fitting^comparison  between 
these^en  and  the  ixunatcs  of  the  Cork  Convent  in  Portugal,  or 
the  Franciscan  convent  in  Madeira,  who  had  likewise  "dMined 
themselves  to  a  rock,  to  be  .gnawed  by  the  vultures  of  superstilloii 
and  fanaticism.^' 

The  island  of  Hainan  constitutes  a  single  department,  oalM.> 
Kiungchau,  by  which  name  the  Chinese  generally  luiow  it.  It  ie 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  and  one,  hundred  broad, 
being  in  extent  nearly  twice  the  size  of  Sicily.  It  is  separated  * 
from  the  main  by  a  narrow  strait,  filled  with  shoals  and  reefs, 
which  render  its  passage  difficult.  The  interior  of  the  island  is 
mountainous,  and  the  inhabitants  give  but  a  partial  submission  to 
the  Chinese  ;  they  are  said  to  resemble  the  mountaineers  in  Kwei- 
chau.  This  ridge  is  called  LUmuUng;  a  remarkable  peak  on 
the  west  is  named  Wu-chi  than,  or  Five-finger  mountaia* .  Tha  * 
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Chinese  inhabitaots  are  mostly  descendants  of  emigrants  from 
FuhkieHj  and  are  either  trading,  agricultural,  muine,  or  piratical 
in  tbeir  voeation,  as  they  can  make  most  money.  The  lands 
alofl^  the  coast  are  fertile,  producing  areca-nuta,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
eefaer  tropical  fruits,  which  are  not  found  on  the  main.  Kiung* 
efaau  fu,  the  capital,  lies  at  the  month  of  the  Limu  ilVer,  opposite 
Luiohau,  and  possesses  a  good  harbor ;  there  are  several  other 
to  harlKm  oo  the*  southem  coast.  All  the  thirteen  district  towns 
He  on  the  coast,  and  within  their  circuit,  on  the  Chinese  maps,  a 
tine  is  drawn,  inolceing  the  centre  of  the  island,  within  which  the 
Id  miny  or  Li  people  live,  some  of  whom  are  acknowledged  to  be 

•  independent.  The  population  of  the  island  is  about  1,500,000. 
Its  productions  are  rice,  sweet  potatoe,  sugar,  tobacco,  fruits,  tim- 

•  ber,  and  wax  ;  the  last  is  obtained  from  an  insect,  called  peh-lah 
chung,  or  white-wax  insect,  which  deposits  it  when  laying;  its 
eggs.  The  bay  of  Tonquin,  lying  north-east  of  Hainan,  is  but 
little  knovnu.  It  is  the  resort  of  pirates,  whose  depredations  have 
probably  nearly  destroyed  what  they  lived  upon.  The  seas 
around  Hainan  am  notorious  for  the  hurricanes,  which  occur 
during  the  snmmer  months. 

The  province  of  KwAKOSf  (i.  e.  Broad  West)  extends  wes^ 
ward  of  Kwangtnng  to  the  borders  of  Annam,  occupying  the 
rt|[iDn  on  the  south-west  of  the  Nan  ling,  and  constitutes  a  momip 
tainovs  and  thkily  settled  paft  of  the  empire.  The  banks  of  the 
rivers  sometimes  spread  out  into  plains,  more  in  the  eastern  parts 
than  elsewhere,  on  which  abundance  of  rice  is  grown.  There 
are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  other  metals,  in  this 
province,  most  of  which  are  worked  under  the  superintendence 
of  government,  but  no  data  are  accessible  from  which  to  ascer- 
tain the  produce.  Among  the  principal  productions  of  Kwangsf, 
bflttdes  provisions,  are  cassia,  cassia-oil,  ink-stoncs,  and  cabinet- 
woods  ;  its  natural  resources  supply  the  principal  articles  of 
trade,  for  there  are  no  manufactures  of  importance.  Many  par- 
Hsfi^  eubdhied  tribes  are  ibund  within  the  limits  of  this  province, 
who  are  ruled  by  timir  own  hereditary  governors,  under  the 
inpervision  of  the  Chinese  authiMrities ;  ttere  'are  twenty-four 
ekmt  dislilislexiooupied  by  these  people,  the  names  of  whose  head- 
are  given  in  tiw  Red  Book,  and  their  position  tnarked  in  the 
itatisileal  map's  of  the  empire,-  but  no  Information  is  given  in 
etther,  concerning  the  numbers,  language,  or  poeupatiobs,  Of  the 
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inhabitants.    Kwaiigsi  is  well  watered  by  the  West  river  and  its 
branches,  wliich  enable  it  to  convey  its  timber  and  surplus  pro 
duce  to  Canton,  and  receive  I'rom  thence  salt  and  other  articles 
The  mountaina  rise  to  the  snow.iine  on  th^  nortl;L- west,  and  inuoJ» 
of  the  province  is  uncultivable. 

Thecapitaly  Kweilin  fu  (i.  e.  Cassia  Forest),  lies  on  the  Cassia 
xiTer,  a  branch  of  the  Wedt  river,  in  the  north«easl  part  of  th» 
province ;  it  is  described  as  a  poorly  built  city,  surroiiqded  b« 
canals  and  branches  oF  the  river,  de^tute  of  any  edifice  wo^y 
of  noticey  and  having  no  great  amount  of  trade ;  which,  indeed^ 
its  situatiQDy  in  the  most  rugged  part  of  the  province,  ivoold  lead, 
one  to  infer. 

.  Wuchau  fu,  on  the  same  river,  at  its  junction  with  the  Lung 
kiang,  or  Dragon  river,  where  they  unite  and  form  tlic  West 
river,  is  the  largest  trading  town  in  the  province;  all  the  export 
and  import  trade  of  the  province  passes  through  it.  The  inde- 
pendent  chau  districts  are  scattered  over  the  south-west  near  the 
frontiers  of  Annam,  and  if  anything  could  be  inferred  from  their 
position,  it  might  be  thought  that  they  weare  settled  by  Laos, 
tribes,  who  had  been  induced,  by  the  comparative  security  of  life 
and  property  within  the  frontiei's,  to  acknowledge  the  Chinese 
sway.  The  unsubdued  Miautsz'  are  probably^together  di^^uiot 
fiom  these  races  ;  they  .occupy  the  north-east  portion -of  the  pro- 
vince, in  tha  mountain  fitstnesses  between  it  and  Kweichau.. 
The.  provinoe  of  Kweichav  (i.  e.  Noble  Reigion)  lies  in  the 

,  mnuntainoiiB  regions  of  the  ling,  between  Kwang^  and 
Sz'chuen,  bounded  north  by  Sz'chuen,  .ea8t  by  Hunan,  south  by 
Kwaftgsf,  imd  west  by  Yunnan.  Its  productions  consist  of  rice, 
wheat,  musk,  tobacco,  timber,  and  cassiii,  with  lead,  copper, 
quicksilver,  and  iron.  Horses  and  other  domestic  animals  are 
reared  in  larger  quantities  than  in  the  eastern  provinces.  It  is  a 
poor  province,  and  its  inhabitants  are  rude  and  illiterate.  During 
the  last  war,  bodies  of  troops  from  Kweichau  came  dow^n  to 
Canton,  and  by  their  lawless  conduct  and  uncouth  manners, 
excited  the  strongest  disgust  and  contempt  of  the  citizens,  who 
used  to  mock  them  with  the  cry  of  "  kwei  isz*  lai/"-^**  the  devils 
(i.  e,  foreigners)  are  after  you  !" — in  order  to  see  them  run.  The 
largest  river  is  the  Wu,  which  drains  the  central  and  northern 

.  parts  of  the  province,  aod  empties .  into  the  Yaogtsz'  jdaog. 
Other  tributaries  of  that  rivei:  «nd  West  ijver,  ahp  We^^tholr 
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BOQicte  in  this  province,  but  its  surface  ia  so  uneven  that  none  of 
tliem-Bie  available  fbi^navigatioin  far  from  their  mouths. 

The  capital  of  the  province,  Kweiyang  fu,  is  situated  near  its 
centre ;  it  is  the  smallest  provincial  capital  of  the  eighteen,  its 
walla  not  being  more  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  The 
other  chief  towns  or  departments  are  all  of  them  of  inferior  note. 
There  are  many  military  stations  in  the  southern  portions  of 
Kvveichau  at  tlie  foot  of  the  mountains,  intended  to  restrain  the 
unsubdued  tribes  of  Miautsz'  who  inhabit  them. 

This  name  is  used  among  the  Chinese  as  a  general  term  for 
all  the  dwellers  upon  these  mountains,  but  is  not  applied  to  every 
tribe  by  the  people  themselves.  They  consist  of  forty-one 
tribes  in  all,  found  scattered  over  the  mountains  in  Ewangtung, 
Hunan,  and  Kwangsi,  as  well  as  in  Kweichau,  speaking  several 
dialects,  and  difiering  among  themselves  in  their  customs,  go- 
vernment, and  dress.  The  Chinese  have  several  books  describing 
these  people,  but  the  notices  are  confined  to  a  list  of  their  divi« 
sions,  and  an  account  of  their  most  striking  peculiarities.  Hieir 
language  diflfers  entirely  finom  the  Chinese,  but  too  little  is 
known  of  it  to  ascertain  its  analogies  to  other  tongues ;  its  affini- 
ties are  most  likely  with  the  Laos,  and  other  tribes  between 
Burmah,  Siam,  and  China.  One  tribe,  iiiluibiting  Lipo  hien,  is 
called  Yau-jin,  and  although  they  occasionally  come  down  to 
Canton  to  trade,  the  citizens  of  that  place  firmly  believe  them  to 
be  furnished  with  short  tails  like  moni^eys.  They  carry  arms, 
and  are  inclined  to  live  at  peace  with  the  lowlanders,  but  resist 
every  attempt  to  penetrate  into  their  fastnesses.  The  Yau-jin 
first  settled  in  Kwangsi,  and  thence  passed  over  into  Lien  chau 
about  the  twelfth  century,  where  they  have  since  maintained 
their  footing.  Both  sexes  wear  their  hair  braided  in  a  tufl  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  but  never  shaven  and  tressed  as  the  Chi> 
nbsC)  and  dress  in  loose  garments  of  cotton  and  linen;  ear* 
rings  are  in  universal  use  among  them.  They  live  at  sfcn[& 
among  themselves,  which  becomes  a  source  of  salb^  to  the 
Chinese,  who  are  willing  enough  to  harass  and  oppress,'  but  are 
ill  able  to  resist,  these  hardy  mountaineers.  In  1882,  they  broke 
out  in  active  hostilities  against  the  Chinese,  and  destroyed  nu- 
merous parties  of  troops  sent  to  subdue  them,  but  were  finally 
induced  to  return  to  their  retreats  by  offers  of  pardon  and  lar- 
gesses granted  to  those  who  submitted. 
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A  Chinese  traveller  among  the  IMiautsz'  says  tliat  some  of  tliem 
live  in  huts  constfucted  upon  the  branches  of  frees,  others  in 
mud  hovels.  Their  agriculture  is  rude,  and  their  garments  arc 
obtained  by  barter  firom  the  lowlanders  in  exchange  for  metals 
and  grain,  or  woven  by  themselves.  The  religious  observances 
of  these  tribes  are  carefully  noted,  and  whatever  is  connected 
with  marriages  and  funerals.  In  one  tribe,  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  ft.ther  of  a  new-born  child,  as  soon  as  its  mother  has  become 
strong  enough  to  leave  her  coiich,  to  get  into  bed  himself  and 
there  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  acquaintances,  as  he 
exhibits  his  offspring.  Another  class  has  the  counterpart  of  the 
may-pole  and  its  jocund  dance,  which,  like  its  corresponding 
game,  is  availed  of  by  young  men  to  select  their  mates.  It  is 
said  there  are  more  than  fifty  tribes  in  all  of  the  Miautsz*,  but 
no  estimate  can  be  made  of  their  numbers.  Many  vigorous 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  monarchs  of  the  present  dynasty 
to  subdue  these  hardv  tribes,  but  tliev  have  all  failed  ;  and  the 
general  government  now  contents  itself  with  keeping  them  in 
check,  or  in  efforts  to  induce  them,  by  kind  treatment,  to  settle 
on  the  plains.* 

The  province  of  Yunnan  (i.  e.  Cloudy  South — south  of  the 
Yun  Utigj  or  Cloudy  mountains)  is  in  the  south-vtrest  of  tho 
empire,  bounded  north  by  Sz'chuen,  east  by  Kweichau  and 
Kwangsf,  south  by  Annam,  Laos,  and  Sitoi,  and  west  by  Bur* 
mah.  The  whole  province  forms  an  extensive  uneven  tsble- 
iand,  with  numerous  deep  defiles  between  the  ridges,  and  some 
fettile  plains  inclosing  lakes  of  considerable  extent.  The  peaks 
pf  the  Yun  ling  in  th6  north  rise  above  the  snow.line,  but  towards 
the  southern  frontbrs  the  land  subsides  into  undulating  tracts, 
which  increase  in  extent  and  levelness  to  the  gulf  of  SiaVn  "md 
bay  of  Bengal. 

The  Yangtsz'  kiang  enters  the  province  on  the  north-west  for 
a  short  distance ;  but  the  greatest  river  in  the  province  is  the 
Lan-tsan  kiang,  which  rises  in  Tibet,  and  runs  for  a  long  dis- 
tance parallel  with  the  Yangtsz'  kiang  and  Nu  kiang  between 
them,  till  the  three  break  through  the  mountains  not  far  from 
each  other,  and  take  different  courses, — the  largest  turning  to 

•  Chinese  Repository,  VoL  U  p.  99;  Vol,  XIV.,  p,  105-117.  Chlaite 
as  They  Are,  p.  316. 
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the  eastward  across  China,  the  Lantsan  south-east  through  Yun- 
nan to  the  gulf  of  Siam,  under  the  name  of  the  Moikon  or  river 
of  Cambodia,  and  the  third,  or  Salwcen,  westerly  ihioutrii  Bur- 
mah.  The  Meikon  reecMvcs  ni:iny  large  tributaries  in  its  course 
across  the  province,  and  its  entire  len<:tJi  is  not  less  than  1500 
miles.  The  Lungchuen,  a  large  affluent  of  the  irrawadi,  runs  a 
little  west  of  the  Sahye^a.  The  Meinam  rises  in  Yuiman,  and 
flows  south  into  Siam  under  the  name  of  the  Nanting,  and  aiter 
a  course  of  nr  arl;.-  eight  hundred  miles,  empties  into  the  sea 
below  Bangkok.  Bast  of  the  Iiantsaa  are  several  important 
streams,  of  which  three  thaf  unite  in  Annam  to  form  the  Sang* 
kbij  are  the  largest.  The  general  course  of  these  rivers  is 
south-easterly,  and  their  upper  waters  are  separated  by  mountain 
ridges,  between  which  the  valleys  are  often  reduced  to  very 
narrow  limits.  There  are  two  lakes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province,  south  of  the  capital,  called  Sim  and  Chin ;  the  latter 
is  about  seventy  miles  long  by  twenty  wide,  and  the  Sien  hu  (i.  e. 
Fairy  lake)  about  two-thirds  as  large.  There  is  another  sheet 
of  water  in  the  north-west,  near  Tali  fu,  communicating  with 
the  Yangtsz'  kiang,  called  Urh  fiat  or  Urh  sea,  which  is  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  long,  and  about  twenty  wide. 

The  capital,  Yunnan  fu,  lies  upon  the  north  shore  of  lake 
Chin,  and  is  a  town  of  note,  besides  its  political  importance  from 
its  trade  with  other  parts  of  the  country  through  the  Yangtsz' 
kiangt  snd  with  Burmah.    The  trade  between  this  province  and 
Burmah  centres  at  the  fortified  post  of  Tsantah,  in  tiie  district 
of  T&ngyueh,  both  of  them  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Irrawadi. 
The  principal  part  of  the  commodities  is  transported  upon  ani- 
mals from  these  d6p6ts  to  Bamo,  in  Burmah,  which  stands  upon 
the  Irrawadi,  and  is  the  largest  market-town  in  this  part  of  Chin- 
India.   The  Chinese  participate  largely  in  this  trade,  which 
consists  of  raw  and  manufactured  silk  to  the  amount  of  jS81,000 
annually,  tea,  copper,  carpets,  orpiment,  quicksilver,  vermilion, 
drugs,  fruits,  and  other  things,  carried  from  their  country  in 
exchange  for  raw  cotton  to  the  amount  of  £228,000  annually, 
ivory,  wax,  rhinoceros  and  deer's  horns,  precious  stones,  birds' 
nests,  peacocks'  feathers,  and  foreign  articles.    The  entire  traf- 
fic is  probably  £500,000  annually,  and  for  a  few  years  past  has 
been  regularly  increasing. 

There  is  considerable  intercourse  and  trade  on  the  southern 
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frontiera  with  the  Laos  and  Annameae,  partly  by  meana  of  the 
headwatexa  of  the  Meinam  and  Meikon,  which  are  supposed  to 
oommunioate  with  each  other  by  a  natural  canal,  and  partly  by 
oaravans  over  the  mountains.  Yunnan  fuwas  the  capital  of 
a  Chinese  prince  about  the  time  of  the  decaden^  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  who  had  rendered  hhnself  .independent  in  this  part  of 
their  empire  by  the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  Li,  but  having  linked 
his  fortunes  with  un  imbecile  scion  of  tliat  house,  he  displeased^ 
his  ofiicers,  and  his  territories  gradually  fell  under  the  sway  of-* 
the  conquering  Manchus.  The  southern  and  western  districts 
of  the  province  are  inhabited  by  half-subdued  tribes  of  Laos 
origin,  who  are  froverned  by  their  own  rulers,  under  the  nominal 
sway  of  the  Chinese,  and  pass  and  repass  across  the  frontiers  in 
pursuit  of  trade  or  occupation.  The  productions  of  Yunnan 
are  chiefly  mineral,  but  no  data  are  accessible  as  to  the  amount 
obtained  from  the  mines.  The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  tiger^ 
wild  boar,  and  other  wild  animals  occur  in  its  jungles,  and  fands 
of  brilliant  plumage  inhabit  the  forests. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Geographical  Description  ctf  Mandiariat  MoagoUa,  Ui,  and  Tibet. 

The  portions  of  the  Oiinese  Empire  bGyond  the  limits  of  the 
Eighteen  Provinces,  thougli  of  far  greater  extent,  are  compara- 
tively of  minor  importance.  Thair  vast  regions  are  peopled  by 
diffesent  race%  whose  languages  are  mutually  unintalligible,  and. 
whose  tribes  are  held  together  under  the  Chinese  sway  rather 
by  iotarest  and  reoij^rocal  hostilities  or  dislike,  than  by  fi>roe. 
Biiiic^»ean  geographers  have  teimed  all  that  space  lying  north  of 
Tibet  to  Siberia,  and  east  of  the  Tsmig  ling  to  the  Pacific,  Ckmut 
Tartary  ;  while  the  countries  west  of  the  Tsang  Uiig  or  Belur  tag, 
to  the  Aral  sea,  have  been  collectiyely  called  Independent  TarUay* 
Both  these  names  should  be  erased  from  all  maps  of  those  regions, 
both  because  their  inhabitants  are  neither  all  Tartars  or  Mongols, 
nor  Turks,  and  because  the  native  names  and  divisions  are  more 
definite  than  a  single  comprehensive  one.  Such  names  as 
Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Songaria,  and  Turkestan,  derived  from 
the  leading  tribes  dwelling  in  those  countries,  arc  more  defi- 
nite, though  these  are  not  permanent,  owing  to  the  migratory, 
changeable  habits  of  the  people.  From  their  ignorance  of  scien- 
tific geography,  the  Chinese  have  no  froicral  designations  for 
extensive  countries,  long  chains  of  mountains,  or  devious  rivers, 
but  apply  many  names  wiiere,  if  they  knew  more,  they  would  be 
content  with  one. 

The  following  table  presents  a  general  view  of  these  countries, 
giving  their  leading  divisions  and  forms  of  government.  They 
cannot  be  classed,  however,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  provinces, 
nor  are  the  divisions  and  capitals  here  given  to  be  regarded  as 
definitely  settled.  Their  united  area  is  8,961,180  sq.  m;,  or  a 
little  more  than  all  Europe ;  their  separate  areas  cannot  be  exactly 
given.  Manchuria  contains  about  700,000  sq.  m. ;  Mongolia 
between  1,800,000  and  1,500,000  sq.  m.  ;  fif  about  1,070,000 
sq.  ro. ;  and  Tibet  horn  500,000  to  700,000  sq.  m. 
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SXTBN7  OF  KAMCHURIA.  153 

MAneAvau  oompiises  all  the  moat  eastern  portion  of  the  high 
table  land  of  Central  Aaia»  and  lies  between  latitades  42^  and  56^ 
N.,  and  longftudes  120®  to  142®  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  bj 
tbeYablonot'Khrebet  or  Outer  Hiog-an  mountains,  which  separate 

•  it  from  the  RussUn  province  of  Yakoutslc ;  east  by  the  channel  of 
'    J3^rtar}i,'and  sea  of  Japan  ;  south  by  Corea  and  gulf  of  Pcchelc  ; 

•  south-west  by  the  Great  Wall ;  west  by  Mongoiut  and  tho  Innor 
^Hiofir-uii  or  Sialkoi  mountains;  and  nortli-wost  by  the  K  on 
UYLL-  and  Daourian  mountains.  The  area  ot  this  vast  rcfuoti  is 
probably  700,000  square  miles.  The  limits  between  it  and 
Mongol JM  commpncc  at  the  Great  Wall,  and  are  marked  by  a 
palisade  running  north-east  for  more  than  two  dofrrecs  to  the 
Songari  river,  and  down  that  stream  to  latitude  46°,  and  thence 
by  its  branch  the  KhaiLar,  north^weiiterly  to  the  Sialkoi^  and  north 
to  the  Daourian  ranges. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  this  vast  region  has  ever  been  traversed 
by  Euiopeansi  ukI  most  of  it  is  a  wilderness.  The  entire  popular 
tioQ  is  not  stated  in  the  census  of  1812,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  wandering  habits  of  the  peo|»1e,  many  tribes  of 
whom  render  no  allegiance  to  the  emperorj  it  would  be  impossir 
ble  to  take  a  regular  census;  there  are  probably  more  than 
2,000,000  in  all.  Parts  of  Manchuria,  as  here  defined,  have 
been  known  under  many  names  at  di^rent  periods*  laautung 
(i.  e.  East  of  the  river  Liau)  has  been  applied  to  the  country 
between  that  river,  Corca,  and  the  sea  of  Japan ;  Tungking 
(Eastern  Capital)  referred  to  the  chief  town  of  that  region,  under 
the  Ming  dynasty ;  and  KtoanUtng  (East  of  the  Pass)  denoted  the 
same  country. 

Manchuria  is  comprised  mostly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Songari 
and  Sagalien  rivers  and  their  tributaries  in  the  north,  and  the 
Liau  river  in  the  south.  There  are  three  principal  mountain 
chains.  The  Sih-hih-tih  mountains  extend  from  the  boundary* 
of  Corea,  in  latitude  40°  in  a  north-eastern  direction  along  |hd 
sea-coast  to  .the  mouth  of  the  Sagalien  in  52°  N.,  rising  on  an 
average. 4500  fes%.and  covered  with  ibrests.  Its  eastern  declivi. 
ties  are  sojiear  the  ocean,  that  only  a  narrow  strip  of  arable  land 
is  lefty  whioh^is  inhabited  by  a  race  allied  to  the  Ainos  or  natives 
of  Yeso^  4nd  havu^  little  interconrse  with  the  Manohus.  Tb^ 
southern:  eilremity  of  this  range  from-  about  latitude  48^,  beani 
te  Mancbu  name  of  Kohninf^^anguUi  alia,  and  the  ChuieHsa 
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name  of  CheMgpeh  skan,  or  Long  White  Ynounttuns,  ettfeu^og 
>  across  LiautuDg  to  the  dorth  of  the  Liao  ho  and  dheir  rivevst 
This  part  of  the  range  bears  ten  or  tw'elve  names  on  Chhiese 

maps.  One  spur  called  Little  White  mountains  readies  north  -to 
43°  near  Kirin  hotun,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  peak  called 
Pecha,  supposed  to  be  15,000  teet  high. 

The  second  range  is  separated  from  the  Sih-hih-tih  on  the  nortli 
only  by  the  valley  of  the  Sagalien.  It  is  the  Yablonoi-Khrebet 
and  its  spurs,  which  extend  under  a  variety  of  names  into  Tsitsi- 
har  ;  there  are  two  principal  spurs,  one  north  of  the  great  bend 
of  the  Sagalien,  and  the  other  between  it  and  the  Chikiri,  one  of 
its  affluents.  The  Inner  Hingan,  or  Sialkoi  range,  extends  over 
a  great  part  of  Mongolia,  commencing  near  the  bend  of  the  Yel« 
low  river,  and  reaching  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  forms  in 
Manchuria  three  sides  of  the  extensive  valley  of  the  Nonni, 
ending  between  the  Sagalien  and  Songari  at  their  junction.  Most 
of  these  ranges  are  covered  with  forests,  but  of  their  height,.pm> 
ductions,  and  climate,  little  is  known. 

The  whole  country  north  of  the  Long  Whitd  moontsins  k 
dftdned  by  one  river,  viz.  the  Sagalien,  Amur,'  Ewftntiaig,  or 
Hehlung  kiang  (for  it  is  known  by  all  these  names),  and  its  afflu- 
ents ;  Sagalien  ula  in  Manchu,  and  Hehlung  kiang  in  Chhiei^ 
both  mean  Black  or  Black  Dragon  river ;  the  name  Kw&ntung 
is  given  to  the  stream  on  Chinese  maps  when  it  enters  the  ocean. 
The  Sagalien  drains  the  eastern  slope  of  Central  Asia  by  a  cir- 
cuitous course,  aided  by  many  large  tributaries.  Its  source  is  in 
latitude  50°  N.,  and  longitude  110°  E.,  in  a  spur  of  the  Daourian 
mountains  called  Kenteh,  where  it  is  called  the  Onon,  and  on 
whose  banks  Genghis  first  distinguished  himself.  After  an  east 
and  north-east  course  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles,  the  Onon  is 
joined  by  the  Ingoda  in  longitude  115^  E.,  a  stream  ridng  east  of 
lake  Baikal,  beyond  which  point,  under  the  Russian  name  of 
Shilka,  it  flows  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  north-east  till  it 
meets  the  Argun  coming  from  the  south  at  Ft.  Baklanova.  The 
Argun  is  fully  as  long  as  the  upper  stream.  It  rises  about  three 
degrees  south  of  the  Onon,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kenteh,  and 
under  the  name  of  Eerlon  runs  in  a  general  north-east  course 
for  four  hundred  and  thirty  miles  across  the  country  of  the  Kat- 
kas,  receiving  few  tributaries,  to  lake  Humn ;  a  large  stream, 
4»lled  the  Kalka,  here  comds  in  kom  lake  Pir  or  Puyur,  and 
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ihtft  waters  leave  lake  Hurun  uuder  the  name  of  the  Aiguii,  and 
run  northerly  nearly  four  hundred  miles  to  the  union  with  the 
StaikM  ia  latitude  53^  forming  the  boundary  between  Manchuria 
and  Ruasia.   The  remainder  of  ita  eoune  lies  in  Manchuria. 
K.Beyottd  fi»rt  Paklanova,  the  river,  now  called  the  Amur  (i.  e. 
Great  river),  or  Sagalien  by  the  Manehua,  flowa  easterly  near  the 
aodr^  bend  of  the  Sklkoi,  but  soon  turns  south-easterly,  forcing 
l^;iFay  by  a  suecession  of  rapids  through  a  narrow  valley  be- 
tween the  Sialkoi  and  a  spur  of  the  Hingan  as  far  south  as  lati- 
tude 47^°,  where  it  receives  the  Songari.    This  tributary  rises 
m  the  Long  White  mountains  in  latitude  42^,  and  Hows  north- 
westerly ai>;  iar  as  Petune  in  latitude  45°,  along  the  edge  of  the 
desert ;  at  tliis  place  it  is  joined  by  the  Noimi  from  the  plain  of 
Tsitsihar  east  of  the  Sialkoi,  and  thence  runs  E.  N.  E.  till  it 
joins  the  Sagalien.    in  tiiis  part  it  receives  the  Hourha,  a  large 
.affluent  which  carries  off  the  surplus  waters  of  the  valley  of 
JKingouta^  the  original  territory  of  the  Manchus.    AAer  their 
junction,  the  Chinese  call  the  river  Kwantung  ;  it  runs  nearly 
jaorth-east  to  ita  embouchure  in  latitude  53^  N.,  and  longitude 
receiving  many  small,  and  one  large  stream,  called  the 
Usuri ;  this  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  Songari,  and  drams  the 
western  side  of  the  Sih-hih-tih  range.   Its  entire  length  is  nearly 
|wo  thoi^aand  two  hundred  miles,  and  the  area  of  the  oountTj 
dirained      it  about  900,000  square  miles. 
.^f,There  are  three  considerable  lakes  in  Manchuria ;  the  Huruh 
^pfd  Fir  on  the  west  of  the  Sialkoi,  and  the  Hinkai  nor  in  the 
valley  of  the  Usuri.   The  first  is  about  two  hundred  milea  in 
eircuit,  but  nothing  is  known  of  it.    The  Hinkai  ia  about  fatty 
miles  long,  and  situated  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Usuri  in 
latitude  44°  N.,  not  more  tlian  seventy  miles  from  the  sea,  from 
which  it  is  separated  hy  a  low  range.    The  region  between  the 
Songari  and  the  sea  of  Japan  is  almost  as  much  unknown  to 
Europeans  as  the  centre  of  Africa.*    The  country  south-east  of 
the  desert,  and  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  is  drained  and  fertilized 
by  the  Sira-muren,  or  Liau  river,  the  largest  branch  of  which, 
the  Hwang  ho,  flows  through  Chahar  in  a  south-easterly  course, 
taking  Ita  rise  near  the  Pecha  peak,  and  joins  the  Liau  in  Shing. 
king,  under  which  name  it  empties  into  the  gulf  of  Liautung, 

^cso^^^  ^ ^'    '     '      '  '■■         ^   ■ ' 

*  Peoaj  Cyclopedia,  Art  Asiira. 
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after  a  course  of  four  hundred  miles.  The  Yahluh  kiong,  nearly 
three  hundred  miles  long,  runs  in  a  very  crooked  chfuuiel  aloQ^ 
the  northern  frontiers  of  Corea. 

The  greatest  part  of  Manchuxia  is  covered  by  £)rest3i  the  abode 
of  wild  animals,  whose  c^ture  aflbrds  employment,  clothings 
and  fixxl,  to  their  huo^iB.  Tho  liyera  and  coasts  abound  ifk 
fiah  ;  among  which  oarpi,  sturgeon,  aalmon,  pike,  and  other  spe- 
oieoy  aa  well  as  flhell-fiah,  are  plenty ;  the  pearl  fishery  is  carried 
on  by,  goveminenty  which  sends  its  soldiers  to  the  n^mth  of  the 
Sagalien  to  procure,  the  p^ls.  The  argali  and  jiggetai  are  two 
iipecic»  of  deer  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Asia ;  bears,  wolves, 
tigers,  deer,  and  numerous  fur-bearing  animals  are  hunted  for 
their  pelage.  The  troops  are  required  to  furnish  2400  stags 
annually  to  the  emperor,  who  reserves  fbv  his  own  use  only  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  tail  as  a  delicacy.  The  condor  is  the  largest 
bird  of  prey,  and  for  its  size  and  iiercenesis  rivals  its  coi^gener  of 
the  Andes. 

The  greatest  part  of  Sliingking  and  the  south  of  Kirin  is  culti- 
vated; wheat,  barley,  pulse,  millet,  and  buckwheat  are  the  prin- 
cipal crops.  Ginseng  mid  rliubarb  are  collected  by  troops  sent 
out  in  detachments  under  the  charge  of  their  proper  officers. 
These  portions  support  large  herds  of  various  domestic  animals. 
The  immense  quantities  of  timber  which  cover  the  mountains 
will  perhaps  prove  a  source  of  wealth  when  the  Sagalien  and  its 
tributaries  are  traversed  by  Europeans.  La  Peyrouse  coasted 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  Manchuria,  but  saw  no  sign  of  tfixy 
inhabitants  most  of  the  distance  between  lata.  43°  and  50°. 

♦ 

Manchuria  is  divided  into  three  provinoes,  Shingking,  JSirm^ 
and  Tsiisihary  or  Hehlung  kiang.  The  province  of  Shingkii^o 
yioludes  within  its  .limits  the  ancient  Liautung,  It  is  boon^s^ 
north  by  Mon|;olia ;  north-east  and  east  by  Kirin ;  south  by  Cores, 
^m  which  the  Yahluh  river  divides  it,  and  the  gulf  of  LUutung ; 
and  west  by  Chahar  in  Chihli.  .  It  contains  two  departments, 
viz.  Fungtien  fu  and  Ktnchau  fu,  subdivided  into  fifteen  districts; 
thero  are  also  twelve  garrisoned  posts  at  the  twelve  gates  in'  the 
palisade,  whose  troops  are  under  the  direction  of  a  general  living 
at  Moukden.  Manchuria  is  under  a  more  strictly  military  go 
vemment  than  any  part  of  the  eighteen  provinces,  every  male 
above  eighteen  being  liable  to  be  called  on  for  military  service, 
and  in  &et  is  enrolled  under  that  one  of  the  sight  standard^i  to 
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wMch  by  hkfk  he  belongs.  The  ftdminigtrtttkm  of  Shingking  h 
partly  civil  and  partly  railitoiy,  that  of  Kirin  And  Taftiiher  k 

entirely  military. 

The  capital  of  Shingking  is  usually  known  as  Moukden  from 
its  Manchu  name  ;  its  Chinese  name  is  Fungtien  fu.  As  the 
metropolis  of  Manchuria,  it  is  also  known  as  Shingking  (the 
Affluent  capital),  distinguished  from  tlie  name  of  the  province  by 
'the  addition  of  pun-ching,  or  head  garrison.  It  lies  in  latitude 
41°  50i'N.,  and  longitude  123°  37^E.,on  the  banks  of  a  branch 
of  the  Liau,  about  five  hundred  miles  north-east  from  Peking. 
The  town  is  sumuodcd  by  a  wall  about  ten  miles  in  circuit, 
inoloeiog  another  wall  which  separates  the  emperor's  residence 
fiOBH  the  town  ;  this  part  of  the  city  is  three  miles  in  circum. 
Ihienoe.  The  palace^  and  the  buildings  connected  with  it,  the 
government  oflloes  and  courts,  and  the  grounds  within  it,  are  all 
arranged  on  a  plan  similar  to  those  at  Peking.  It  was  called 
Moukdeot  which  signifies  floumhing,  by  the  Manchu  roonarchs 
in  1681,  when  they  made  it  the  seat  of  their  government,  and 
the  emperors  have  since  done  everything  in  their  power  to  enlarge 
and  beautify  it,  but  with  only  partial  success* 

The  town  of  Hingkiiig,  sixty  miles  east  of  Moukden,  Is  one 
of  the  favored  places  in  Shingking,  from  its  being  the  family 
residence  of  the  Manchu  nionarchs,  and  the  burial-ground  of 
their  ancestors.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  mountain  valley, 
and  the  tombs  are  upon  a  mountain  three  miles  north  of  it  called 
Tsz^yun  shan.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  about  three  miles. 
Hingking  is  situated  near  the  palisade  which  separates  the  pro- 
vince from  Kirin,  and  its  officers  have  the  rule  over  the  sur- 
roundiniT  country,  and  the  entrances  into  that  province  ;  a  large 
garrison  is  maintained  there,  which,  with  the  salubrity  of  the  air, 
has  attracted  a  considerable  population.  The  emperor  Kienlung 
rendered  himself  celebrated  among  his  subjects,  and  the  city  of 
Moukden  better  known  abroad,  by  a  poetical  eulogy  upon  th^ 
city  and  province,  which  was  printed  in  sixty-four  different  forms 
of  Chinese  writing.  This  curious  piece  of  imperial  vanity  and 
literary  effort  was  translated  into  French  by  Amyot. 

Kiaciiau  is  the  port  of  Moukden,  fifteen  leagues  from  it,  and 
sanies  on  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  pulse,  and  drugs.  Gate*, 
laff  describes  the 'harbor  as  shallow,  and  exposed  to  southern 
gales ;  the  houses  in  the  town  are  built  of  stone,  the  environs 
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mA\  cultivated  and  Mtded  by  Chinese  ftottk  Staitong,  white  ti» 
aatiwof  Fuhkieii  carry  on  the  tirade.  The  Muiohutf  tead  att' 
idle  life,  hut  keep  on  gqod  terms  with  the  Chinese  who  frequent 
the  place.  When  he  was  there  in  1898,  the  aothoritliBB '  had 
ordered  all  the  females  to  seclude  themselves  in  order  toF  pot  a 
stop  to  debauchery  among  the  sailors.  Horses  and  camels  ar^ 
numerous  and  cheap,  but  the  carriages  are  clumsy.  The  houses 
are  warmed  by  large  forms  of  masonry,  under  whicli  tlie  fire  is 
kindled,  and  in  which  the  cooking  is  done  ;  the  inmates  sleep 
upon  it  by  night  and  loun^re  on  it  by  day.  This  mode  of 
warming  dwellings  prevails  also  in  tlie  northern  provinces,  modi- 
fied in  its  comfort  and  extent  accordincf  to  the  means  of  the 
householder.  Kaichau,  another  port  lyinir  on  the  east  side  of  the 
gulf,  possesses  a  better  harbor,  but  is  not  so  much  frequented. 

Most  of  the  other  towns  in  Sbingking  have  no  claim  to  any 
higher  appellation  than  garrisons  or  hamlets.    Pung-hwancr  tingt 
is  the  frontier  town  on  the  east,  lying  near  the  Yahluh  kiaag, 
and  commanding  all  the  trade  with  Corea»  which  must  pa8» 
through  it.   There  are  many  restriotbns  upon  this  intercourse 
hy  both  governments,  which  forbid  their  subjects  passing  and 
i^^iaa^Dg  the  frontiers.   The  trade  is  conducted  at  imrs,  under 
the  BUpenision  of  officers  and  soldiers,  and  the  short  time  allowed 
fyi  concluding  the  baigains,  and  the  great  numbers  resorting  tq> 
them,  render  them  more  like  the  frays  of  opposing  clans  than  the' 
soenes  of  peaceable  trade.    There  is  a  market-town  in  Cores 
itself,  called  Ki-iu  wSn,  about  four  leagues  from  the  frontier, 
where  the  Chinese  "  supply  the  Coreans  with  dogs,  cats,  pipes, 
leather,  stags'  horns,  copper,  horses,  mules,  and  asses ;  and 
receive  in  exchange,  baskets,  kitchen  utensils,  rice,  corn,  swine, 
pjfeper,  mats,  oxen,  furs,  and  small  horses."    Only  four  or  five 
hours  are  allowed  to  conduct  this  fair,  and  the  Corean  officers 
under  whose  charge  it  is  placed,  drive  all  the  strangers  back  to 
the  frontier  as  so</n  as  the  day  closes.* 

The  department  of  Kinchau  lies  along  the  gulf  of  Liaiitung, 
between  the  Palisade  and  the  aea,  and  contains  four  small  dis- 
trict towns,  with  forts,  whose  garrisons  of  agricultural  troops 
have  collected  around  them  a  few  settlers.  On  the  south, 
tlWMds  Chihli  and  the  Wall,  the  country  is  better  cultivated^ 
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a^itibem  nkom  of  the  gulf  am  dfsoriM  by  Latd  Joealyn  as* 
pieseiitiiig  an  agreeaUe  aurfiMO ;  the  billa  temoed,  and  w>aam> 
bling  in  general  appearanoe  the  weaCeni  ooast  of  Scotland. 

Great  encouragement  is  held  out  to  the  Chinese  to  settle  in  tliese 
parts,  but  the  bleak  climate,  joined  to  the  difficulty  of  under- 
standing another  language,  and  dislike  of  the  rude  Manchua, 
disheartens  them  from  extensive  immigration. 

The  climate  of  Mancliuria  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  country 
fronn  being  thickly  settled.  One  traveller  describes  it  as  being 
colder  than  Moscow,  while  the  dwellings  are  not  secured  so  as  to  * 
.  ioMire  warflQih  to  inmates.  A  resident  there  aays Al- 
thaugh  it  ia  unoertam  where  God  placed  paradise^  we  may  be 
mtB  that  he  ohooe  aome  ether  country  than  Liautung  ;  for  of  all 
aavage  regions,  this  takes  a  diatingutahed  rank  fi>r  the  aridity  of 
the  aoil  and  rigor  of  the  cUinate.  On  his  entranoe,  the  traveller 
renarka  the  harren  aspect  of  moet  of  the  hillei  and  the  naked* 
nesa  of  the  plaioa,  where  not  a  tree  nor  a  thicket,  and  hardly  a 
■Up  of  a  herb  is  to  be  seen.  The  natives  are  auperior  to 
9my  Buropeaaa  I  have  ever  seen  for  their  powers  of  eating ; 
heef  and  pork  abound  on  their  tables,  and  I  think  dogs  and 
horses  too  under  some  other  name ;  rich  people  eat  rice,  the 
poor  are  content  with  boiled  millet,  or  with  another  grain  called 
hac-bam,  about  thrice  the  size  of  millet  and  tasting  like  wheat, 
which  I  never  saw  elsewhere.  The  vine  is  cultivated,  but  must 
be  covered-  from  October  to  April  :  the  grapes  are  so  watery  that 
a  hundred  litres  of  juice  produee  by  distillation  only  forty  of 
poor  spirit.  The  mulberry  does  not  <rro\\'  liere,  but  the  leaves 
of  a  tree  resembling  an  oak  are  used  to  rear  wild  silkworms, 
and  this  is  a  considerable  brsuoch  of  industry.  The  people  relish 
Worms  as  food  afler  the  cocoons  have  been  boiled,  drawing 
thtm  out  with  a  pin,  and  sucking  the  whole^  until  nothing  but- 
the  pelliele  ia  left.""^  Another  says,  the  ground  freasca  seven 
feet  in  Kirin,  and  about  three  in  Shingking ;  the  thermooaeter  in. 
winter  ia  thirty  degrees  below  zero.  The  snow  is  raised  into 
the  air  by  the  north-east  winds,  and  heoomes  so  fine  that  it  peBe« 
tMtes  the  dolhaa,'  houses,  and  enters  even  the  lungs.  Whan 
tiavelling,  the  eyebrows  become  a  masa  of  icO)  the  beard  a  laxga 
flake,  and  the  eyelashea  are  firoaan  together ;  the  wind  cuia  and 
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pierces  the  skia  like  razors  or  needles.  The  earth  is  fioaseo 
dming  eight  months,  but  vegetation  is  rapid  during  the  sununert 
and  the  streams  Are  swollen  by  the  thawing  drifts  of  snow. 

The  province^  of  Kisin,  or  Gririn,  comprises  all  the  country 
north-east  of  Shlngklng,  boadering  on  the  sea  of  Japan  and  gulf 
of  Tartary.  It  Is  bounded  north  by  the  Hingan  ling,  separating  . 
it  from  Russia,  east  by  the  ocean,  south-east  by  Corea  and  Shing* 
king  from  which  a  palisade  partly  divides  it,  and  west  by  Mon- 
golia and  Tsitsihar  ;  extending  througli  nearly  twelve  degrees 
•  of  latitude,  and  twenty  of  longitude.  This  extensive  region  is 
thinly  inhabited  by  Manchus  settled  in  j^arrisons  along  the  bot- 
toms of  the  rivers,  and  by  tribes  having  affinity  with  them, 
who  subsist  principally  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  acknow- 
ledge their  fealty  by  a  tribute  of  peltry,  but  who  have  no  officers 
of  government  placed  over  them.  They  have  been  called 
Ktching  Tatse  and  Yupi  Tatse  and  other  names,  by  Du  Halde, 
which  seem  indeed  to  have  been  their  ancient  designations,  but 
which  no  longer  appear  on  good  Chinese  maps.  The  GhailaJw  ■ 
and  other  tribes  on  the  coast  are  hardly  Iqnown  to  the  Chinese 
geographers,  and  all  are  completely  independent.  The  words 
Yu-pi  TeJUsi,  or  Fish-skin  Tartars,  BXp  evidently  descriptive  and 
not  technical.  This  tribe  inhabit  the  extensive  v^ley  of  the  Usur^  ^ 
and  do  not  allow  the  subjects  of  the  emperor  to  live  among  the^l*' 
In  winter  they  nestle  together  in  kraals  like  the  Bushmen,  having 
cut  down  fuel  onourrh  to  last  them  till  warm  weather,  and  sub- 
sist upon  the  products  of  their  summer's  fishing. 

Kirin  is  divided  into  tiiree  ruling  ting  departments  or  com- 
manderies,  viz.  Kirin  ula,  or  the  garrison  of  Kirin,  Petun6  or 
Pedne,  and  Changchun  ting.  Kirin  is  the  largest  of  the  three 
oommanderies,  and  is  subdivided  into  eight  garrison  districts. 
•  The  town  itself  is  situated  on  the  Songari,  in  latitude  43°  4y 
N.,  and  longitude  126°  25^  and  is  a  mert  collection  of  huts^ 
with  a  few  better  built  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
officers.  Ninguta  is  the  largest  town  in  tlie  province ;  it  lies 
east  of  it,  and  its  officers  have  the  direction  of  all  the  regioa 
lying  along  the  sea  of  Japan.  The  district  extends  more  than 
a  thousand  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  four  hundred  north 
to  south,  and  is  inhabited  by  fishermen  and  hunters.  The  town 
lies  upon  the  river  Hburha,  which  is  described  as  running 
through  a  fine  Tallevj  it  is  surrounded  by  a  atookade,  within 
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which  eoB  two  smalfer  inolosures.  Near  it  is  a  sabtemnean 
hodyj^p  irater,  from  which  lai^ge  fish  are  procured.  The  officers 
at  06li&ig  at  the  junctioQ  of  the  Hourha  with. the  Songari,  have 
rule  over  all  the  country  along  the  banks  of  the  SagaHen  to  the 
ocean,  including,  according  to  Chinese  maps,  the  large  island 
of  Tamkai.  Many  villages  and  posts  are  marked  in  the  maps 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  all  of  them  arc  small. 

The  island  of  Turakai,  or  Sagalien,  lies  off  the  moulh  of  the 
Kvvaiituiig,  extending  about  six  hundred  miles  from  latitude  46° 
to  54°,  and  varying  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  miles  ia 
width  ;  its  area  is  about  30,000  sq.  m.    The  strait  on  its  west- 
ern shore  has  never  been  sailed  through,  and  some  doubt  exists 
as  to  the  accessibility  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sagalien  by  lai^ 
vessels.    A  bay  about  fifty  miles  wide  lies  off  the  embouchure, 
and  receives  the  waters  of  this  majestic  stream,  which  all  flow 
north  into  the  sc'ti  of  Okhotsk,  with  a  very  rapid  current.  The 
soathem  half  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  and  the  inhabitants 
there  are  apparently  goveiHed  by  the  Japanese  from  Yeso ;  they  • 
call  themselves  Ainos,  but  the  Chinese  call  them  Orun-chun, 
Kuyih,  and  Ffyak.   They  subsist  by  fishing,  dwell  in  huts,  and 
poajnufiLCture  a  cloth  from  willow  bark ;  their  average  height  is 
fti^^besjt  thiree  inches,  and  their  physiognomy  approaches  to  that 
o^^^  Kurile  islanders.    Their  dress,  and  some  of  their  customs,  • 
sh^w  that  the  Chinese  and  Manchus  frequently  visit  them,  and 
there  is  probablv  considerable  intercourse  with  those  livin<T  on 
the  shores  opposite  the  main.    Krusenstern  found  the  inhabitants 
of  two  villages  on  the  nortli-west  coast  to  consist  entirely  of 
Manchus.     The  number  of  articles  of  cutlery,  arms,  cloth, 
lackered  ware,  &;c.,  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  manufacture,  in- 
dicated that  they  carry  on  some  traffic.    So  far  as  the  observations 
of  voyagers  have  gone,  they  do  not  cultivate  the  soil;  and  roots, ^ 
fruit,  and  berries,  supply  all  their  vegetable  diet. 

The  chief  town  in  the  second  commandery  of  Petund  lies  on 
the  Songari,  near  its  junction  with  the  Sagidien,  in  lat.  45^  1<K 
N.,  and  long.  124^  4(K  E.  It  is  inhabited  by  troops,  and  penons 
banished  from  China  to  these  remote  parts  fiir  their  crimes.  Its 
favorable  position  renders  it  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and 
xmporlance,  and  during  the  summer  months  it  is  a  busy  mart  for 
these  thinly  peopled  regions.  The  third  commandery  of  Chang, 
is  small ;  it  I^s  west  of  Kirin  and  south  of  Petun6,  just 
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beyond  tiie  Patisade.  Altchoucn  and  Larin  hte  tWo'other  garni 
soiled  towns  in  Kirin,  which  have  attracted  some  of  the  trade  on 

the  SoDgari  and  A  nun  . 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  concerning  the  languages  spoken 
by  the  tribes  in  Kirin,  their  numbers,  or  their  internal  govern- 
ment ;  for  native  statistical  writers  content  themselves  with  givini^- 
a  bare  list  of  names  and  divisions,  and  let  the  reader  infer  that 
all  the  inhabitants  are  obedient  subjects  to  the  irentle  sway  of  the 
son  of  heaven.  Like  true  Chinese,  they  give  no  account  of  any 
but  those  who  will  bring  tribute,  and  "  range  themselves  under 
the  renovating  influence  of  the  glorious  sun  of  the  celestial  em-' 
pire." 

The  pioTince  of  Tsi-18I>har,  or  Hehlung  kiang,  comprises  the 
oorth-veet  of  Manchuria,  extending  feur  hundred  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  about  twelve  hundred  fnrni  north  to  south*  ft  l» 
bounded  north,  by  the  Hingan  ling ;  east  and  south-east  by  San^' 
sing  and  Kirin  ula,  from  which  the  Songari  partly  separatee  it ; 
and  south  and  west  by  lioiigoUa.  The  greatest  part  of  it  is  o(>- 
cupted  by  the  valley  of  the  Nooni  river,  and  its  area  of  about 
200,000  sq.  miles  is  mostly  an  uninhabited  mountainous  wiider«^ 
ness.  It  is  divided  into  six  commanderies,  viz.  Tsitsihar,  Hulan, 
Putek,  Merguen,  Sagalien  ula,  and  Hurun-pir,  whose  officers  have 
control  over  the  tribes  within  their  limits  ;  of  these,  Sagalien 
ula,  or  Ilehlung  kiang  ching,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  is  the 
chief  town  in  the  north-east  districts,  and  is  used  by  the  govern* 
ment  of  Peking  as  a  penal  settlement- 

Tsi-tsi-har,  the  capital  of  the  province,  lies  on  the  river  Nonni, 
in  lat.  47°,  and  long.  139^°  and  is  a  place  of  some  tiade,  re- 
sorted to  by  the  tribes  near  the  river.  Merguen,  Hurun>pir,  and 
HulaUi  are  situated  upon  rivers,  and  accessible  wlien  the  waters- 
are  free  from  ice*  They  are  smaller  than  the  posts  in  Kirin,  and 
most  of  them  have  never  been  described  by  Eurqieans.  In  fact, 
few  of  the  towns  in  Maaofaoria  have*  been  visited  since  th6  sur- 
veys and- journeys  of  the  Jesuits  in  Kanghf's  time,  and  the  inSbr* 
mation  possessed  of  them  is  scanty  and  imperito.  TtStmhtcr 
was  built  in  1692  by  Kai^f  to  overawe  the  neighboring  tribes. 
It  is  inclosed  by  a  stookade  aad  a  ditch.  Amyot  gives  a  Ust  of 
twenty-two  towns  in  the  whole  of  this  vast  region,  but  this  pro- 
bably comprises  only  those  in  which  officers  reside.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Nonni  is  cultivated  by  the  Taguri  Manchus,  among 
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wilom  six  thou8aud  six  hundred  families  of  Yakutes  settled  in 
1687,  when  they  emigrated  from  Siberia.  The  Korchin  Mon- 
gols occupy  tlie  country  south  and  west  of  this  valley.  Some  of 
its  streams  produce  large  pearls.  The  part  of  Tsitsihar  south 
of  the  Sialkoi  mountains,  is  level,  and  most  of  it  has  been  consi- 
dered an  extension  of  the  great  desert  ;  though  susceptible  of 
cultivation  and  receiving  some,  tiie  rigor  of  the  climate  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  it  remains  desolate.  One 
of  the  most  marked  distinctions  between  the  MongoU  aad  Man- 
chus.is  seen  in  the  agricultural  labors  of  the  latter^  so  opjposed  to 
the  nomadic  habits  of  the  former. 

The  administration  of  Manchuria  consists  of  a  supreme  oiril 
gofenm^nt  at  Moukden,  and  three  pvoviaoial  toilitary  ones, 
though  Shii^kiDg  is  both  civil  and  military.  There  are  fife 
Boards,  each  under  a  president,  whose  duties  are  analogous  to 
those  at  Peking,  but  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale.  The  oversight 
of  the  city  itself,  like  dwt  of  Peking,  is  under  a  fuyin  or  mayor, 
superior  to  the  prefect.  The  three  provinces  are  under  as  many 
marshals,  whose  subordinates  rule  the  commanderies,  and  these 
last  have  garrison  officers  subject  to  them,  whose  rank  and 
power  correspond  to  the  size  and  importance  of  their  districts. 
These  delegate  part  of  their  power  to  "  assistant  directors,"  or 
residents,  who  are  stationed  in  every  town  ;  on  the  frontier  posts, 
th^  officers  have  a  higher  grade,  and  report  directly  to  the  mar- 
sbfils  or  their  iieuteoaots.  All  the  officers,  both  civil  and  mili- 
taiy,  are  Manohus,  and  a  great  portion  of  them  belong  to  the 
imperial  or  are  intimately  connected  with  it«  By  this  ar. 
rangesnen^  the  Manchus  are  in  a  measure  disconnected  with  the 
.geoend  govexnment  of  the  provinces,  furnished  with  offioes  and 
titles  and  Indneed  to  reeommend  themselves  finr  promotk>n  in  the  ^ 
emiliirie  hy  their  zeiil  and  fidelity  in  their  distant  posts. 

MouBOUA  is  the  first  in  order  of  the  colonies,  by  which  are  - 
meant  those  parts  of  the  empire  undejr  the  control  of  the  JXfm 
Yuen,,at  For«gn  Ofikse.   According  to  the  statisties  of  the  em* 

pire,  it  comprises  the  region  lying  between  lats.  and  52^ 
N.,  from  long.  82^  to        E. ;  bounded  north  by  the  Russian 

government  of  Irkutsk  ;  north-east  and  east  by  Manchuria ;  south 
by  the  provinces  of  Chihli  and  Shansi,  and  the  Yellow  river ; 
soj^th^west  by  Kansuh  ^  and  west  by  Cobdo  and  IlU   Its  length 
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from  OMt  to  WMt  is  about  aeventeen  hundred  tndes^  and  one 
thousand  ki  its  greatest  breadth,  hioloeang  an  area  of  1,400,000 
>  sq.  miles,  supporting  an  estimated  population  of  two  millions. 

McCuiloch  describes  this  extensive  region  "  as  an  elevated  plain, 
almost  destitute  of  either  wood  or  water,  inclosed  southward  by 
the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  northward  bv  ofFsets  from  the  Altai 
range.    The  central  part  is  occupied  by  the  great  sandy  desert 
of  Gobi,  which  stretches  in  a  north-east  direction  about  twelve 
hundred  miles  with  a  breadth  varying  from  five  hundred  to  seven 
hundred  miles,  a  barren  stepp  having  comparatively  few  fertile 
tracts  and  stunted  trees,  and  destitute  for  the  most  part  of 
water.    The  chief  mouatains  of  this  region  are,  1.  The  Altai, 
and  its  vaarioua  subordinate  chains,  extending  eastward  under  the 
names  of  Tangnu,  Khangaiy  and  Kenteb,  as  far  as  the  hanks  of 
the  Sagalien,  where  the  range  is  deflected  northward  and  joiDS 
the  Yabloiiol>Khrebet.  2.  The  Ala  shan  and  fn  shan  ranges  which 
commenoe  in  lat.  43^  N.  and  long.  107*  £«,  and  ourre  N.N«£.,' 
and  northward  as  far  as  the  Amur  in  lat.  58*  N.,  where  they 
join  the  Altai.''* 

The  rivers  of  Mongolia  are  numerous  chiefly  in  the  north,  be- 
longing to  the  basins  either  of  the  Irtish  or  Sagalien.  Connected 
with  the  former  are  the  Selenga,  Orkhon,  and  Tola,  which  unite 
their  streams  and  flow  into  lake  Baikal.    The  Kerlon  and  Onon, 
tributaries  of  the  Sagalien,  rise  near  each  other,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Kenteh  range,  and  flow  in  a  north-east  direction  through 
Mongolia.    In  the  south  tire  the  Sira-muren,  and  its  branches, 
which  unite  in  tiie  Liau  river,  and  several  rivers  in  the  region  of 
Kokc-nor,  some  pouring  their  waters  into  isolated  lakes,  and 
others  bearing  their  tribute  to  the  Yellow  river.    The  chief  lakes, 
south  of  the  desert  are  Koko-nor,  or  the  Azure  sea,  and  the  ding 
and  Dzaring,  near  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  river.   loner  Mba- . 
gdia  has  no  lakes  of  any  importance,  and  those  in  the  Kalkaa. 
khanates  are  small ;  but  Gobido,  in  the.  north-west,  is  a  country 
of  lakes,  the  principal  being  the  Upsa  nor  and  Altai  nor,  on  tiM 
east,  Alak  no]r,  on  the  south,  and  the  Ikf-aral,  near  which  Kee  the 
town  of  Oobdo.  \ 

The  climate  of  Mongolia  is  excessively  cold,  arising  partly 
from  its  great  elevation  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  on  the  stepps  to 
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the  want  of  shelter  from  the  winds.  In  the  parts  bordering  on 
ChihH,  the  people  make  their  houses  partly  under  ground,  to  avoid 
the  inclemency  of  the  season.  The  soil  in  and  upon  the  confines 
of  this  high  land  is  poor,  and  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  moisture,  neither  snow  nor  rain  falling  in 
sufficient  quantities  except  on  the  acclivities  of  the  mountain 
ranges ;  but  millet,  barley,  and  wheat  might  be  raised  north  and 
south  of  it,  if  the  people  were  not  averse  to  an  agricultural  life. 
They  rejoice  in  their  freedom  from  such  occupations,  and  move 
about  with  their  herds  and  possessions  within  the  limits  the  Chi- 
nese have  marked  out  for  each  tribe  to  occupy. 

The  space  on  the  north  of  Gobi  to  the  confines  of  Russia,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide,  is  warmer  than  the  desert,  and 
supports  a  greater  population  than  the  southern  sides.  Cattle  are 
numerous  on  the  hilly  tracts,  but  none  are  found  in  the  desert, 
where  wild  animals  and  birds  hold  undisputed  possession.  The 
thermometer  in  winter  falls  thirty  and  forty  degrees  below  zero, 
and  sudden  and  great  clianges  arc  frequent.  No  month  in  the 
year  is  free  from  snow  and  frost  ;  but  on  the  stepps,  the  heat  in 
summer  is  almost  intolerable,  owing  to  the  radiation  from  the 
sandy  or  stony  surface.  The  snow  does  not  fall  very  deep,  and 
even  in  cold  weather  the  cattle  find  food  under  it ;  the  flocks  and 
herds  are  not,  however,  very  large. 

The  principal  divisions  of  Mongolia  are  four,  viz.  :  1.  Inner 
Mongolia,  lying  between  the  Wall  and  south  of  the  desert ;  2. 
Outer  Mongolia,  between  the  desert  and  the  Altai  mountains, 
and  reaching  from  the  Inner  Hingan  to  the  Tien  shan ;  3.  the 
country  about  Koko-nor,  between  Kansuh,  Sz'chuen,  and  Tibet ; 
and,  4.  the  dependencies  of  Uliasutai,  lying  north-westward  of 
the  Kalkas  khanates.  The  whole  of  this  region  has  been  in- 
eluded  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  Tartary,  and  if  the 
limits  of  Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia  had  been  the  bounds  of  Tar- 
tary, the  appellation  would  have  been  somewhat  appropriate.' 
But  when  Genghis  arose  to  power,  he  called  his  own  tribe  Kukai 
Mongol,  meaning  Celestial  People,  and  designated  all  the  other 
tribes  Tatars,  that  is,  tributaries.  The  three  tribes  of  Kalkas, 
TsaJthars,  and  Sunnites,  now  constitute  the  great  body  of  Mongols 
under  Chinese  rule.  *    >  .  h 

Inner  Mongolia,  or  Nui  Mungku,  is  bounded  north  by  Tsitsi- 
har,  the  Tsetsen  khanate,  and  Gobi ;  east  by  Kirin  and  Shing 
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king,  Irom  which  a  palisade  divides  it ;  south  by  Chihli  and 
Shansi;  and  west  by  Kansuh.  The  country  is  divided  into  six 
corps,  and  twenty-four  tribes,  which  are  again  placed  under  forty- 
nine  standards  or  khochmn^  each  of  which  generally  includes 
about  two  thousand  families,  commanded  by  hereditary  princes, 
or  dzassaks.  The  principal  tribes  are  the  Kortchin  and  Ortous. 
The  large  tribe  of  the  Tsakhars,  which  occupies  the  region  north 
of  the  Wall,  is  governed  by  a  iutung,  or  general,  residing  at  Kal- 
gan,  at  the  Changkia  gate,  and  their  pasture-grounds  are  now 
included  in  the  province  of  ChihlS*  The  province  of  Sliansi  in 
like  manner  includes  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Toumets,  who 
are  under  the  ccHOtrol  of  a  general  stationed  at  Suiyuen,  beyond 
the  Yelbw  river. 

Most  of  the  smaller  tribes,  except  the  Ortous,  who  occupy  the 
country  between  the  bend  of  the  Yellow  river  and  the  Great 
Wall,  live  between  the  western  frontiers  of  Manchuria,  and  the 
stepps  reaching  north  to  the  Sialko!  range,  and  south  to  Chahar. 
These  tribes  are  peculiarly  favored  by  the  Manchus,  from  their 
having  joined  them  in  their  conquest  of  China,  and  their  leading 
men  are  often  promoted  to  high  stations  in  the  government  cf  the 
country.  The  whole  of  Inner  Mongolia  is  gradually  improving 
under  the  industry  of  Chinese  settlers  and  exiles,  and  the  foster- 
ing  care  of  the  imperial  government. 

Outer  Mongolia,  or  Wai  Mungkuy  is  an  extensive  tract  lying 
north  of  Inner  Mongolia  as  far  as  Russia ;  it  is  bounded  north  by 
Rttsna,  east  by  Tsitsihar,  south-east  and  south  by  Inner  Mon- 
golia, south-west  by  Barkoul  in  Kansuh,  west  by  Tarbagatai,  and 
nortii-west  by  Oobdo  and  Uliasutai.  The  desert  of  Gobi  occu^ 
pies  ther  southern  half  of  the  region.  It  is  divided  tato  feur  ht^ 
or  dieoilSy  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  khan  or  prince^ 
el«iming'dii«ot  descent  from  Genghis,  and  superintending  die  in- 
tomal  management  of  his  own  khanate.  The  Tsetsen  khaiiata 
lies  weM  of  Hurun-pir  in  TUtsihar,  extending  finom  Russia  on  ,  the 
north  to  Inner  Mongolia  on  the  south.  West  of  it,  reaching  from 
'  Siberia  across  the  desert  to  Inner  Mongolia,  lies  the  Tuchetu 
khanate,  the  most  considerable  of  the  four ;  the  road  from 
Kiakhta  to  Kalgan  and  Peking  across  the  desert  lies  within  its 
borders.  West  of  the  last,  and  bounded  south  by  Gobi,  and 
north-east  by  Uliasutai,  lies  the  region  of  the  Kalkas  of  Sain- 
noin ;  and  on  its  north-west  lies  the  Dzassaktu  khanate,  south  of 
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llUai^itaij^  au<l  reaching  to  Barkoal  and  Cohdo  on  the  south  and 
west.     All  of  them  are  politically  under  the  control  of  two 

Manchu  residents  at  Urga  or  Kurun,  who  direct  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  Mongols,  Chinese,  and  Russians. 

Most  of  the  real  power  over  the  Kalkus  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
kind  of  liigh-priest  called  kiituklu,  livint^^  at  Kurun,  the  largest 
town  in  Mongolia,  situated  in  the  Tuchetu  khanate  in  latitude 
48°  20'  N.,  and  longitude  107J°  E.,  on  the  Tola  river,  a  branch 
of  the  Selenga.  The  four  khanates  constitute  one  ahnak  or  tribe, 
subdivided  into  eighty<six  standards,  each  of  which  is  restrioted 
to  a  certain  territoryi  within  which  it  wanders  about  at  pleasure. 
•There  are  altogether  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  standards  of.the 
Mongols.  The  Kalkas  chiefly  live  in  the  country  between  the 
Altai  mountains  and  Gobi,  but  do  not  cultivate  the  soil  to  any 
great  extent.  They  are  devoted  to  Budhism,  and  the  lamas  hold 
most  of  the  power  in  their  hands  through  the  kutnktu.  They 
render  an  annual  tribute  to  the  emperor  of  horses,  oamelsi  sheep, 
and  other  animals  or  their  skins,  and  receive  presents  in  return 
of  many  times  its  value,  so  that  they  are  kept  in  subjection  by 
constant  bribing  ;  the  least  restiveness  on  their  part  is  visited  by 
a  reduction  of  presents  and  other  penalties.  An  energetic 
government,  however,  is  not  wanting  in  addition.  The  supreme 
tribunal  is  at  tJrga  ;  it  is  called  the  ijamoiin,  and  has  the  civil 
and  military  jurisdiction,  and  udministcrs  justice.  The  decisions 
of  the  tribunal  are  subject  to  the  revision  of  Chinese  residents, 
and  sentences  are  usually  carried  into  execution  ailer  tlieir  con- 
firmation. The  punishments  are  horribly  severe;  sometimes 
the  criminal  is  broken  on  the  wheel,  sometimes  quartered,  at 
bfchers  torn  in  pieces  by  horses,  or  the  feet  held  in  boiling 
water. 

Letters  are  encouraged  among  them  by  the  WaaohttSb  y^al  with 
IMe'  success^  Their  tents  are  made  of  a  firame-worlt  of  osier 
covered  with  layers  of  felt ;  the  hearths  are  in  the  centre,  and 
ftw  of  them  have  more  than  two  apartments.  The  lodgeaof  the 
rich  Kalkas  have  several  apartments,  and  are  el^g»ntly  furnished, 
Imt  destitute  of  cleanliness,  comfort,  or  airiness.  Most  of  their 
cloths,  utensils,  and  arms  are  procured  from  the  Chinese.  The 
Sunnites  are  fewer  than  the  Kalkas,  and  roam  the  sterile  wastes 
of  Gobi  in  the  manner  of  the  Bedaween.  Both  derive  some 
revenue  from  conducting  caravans  across  their  country,  but  de- 
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pend  hr  their  livdihood  chiefly  upon  the  pradtiee  of  thdr  iSejiji 
and  hunting.  Their  princes  are  obliged  to  reside  in  Kurun,  oi 
keep  hostages  there,  in  order  that  the  residents  may  direct  and 
restrain  their  conduct ;  but  their  devotion  to  tlie  kutuktu,  and  the 
easy  life  tlu  y  lead,  are  tlie  strongest  inducements  to  remain. 

The  trade  with  Russia  is  carried  on  at  Kiaklita,  a  hamlet  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  name,  in  latitude  50°  21'  N.,  and  lonr^itude 
106°  28^  E.,  flowing  into  the  Selenga,  close  to  the  border,  the 
boundary  line,  marked  by  granite  columns,  running  between  it 
and  Mai*mai  chin  on  the  Chinese  side.    The  trade  is  carried  on 
between  a  small  suburb  of  Kiakhta,  consisting  of  fifty  houses,  and 
Malmai  chin,  and  when  the  goods  are  entered  they  pay  duty  at 
the  custom-house  in  the  Russian  city.   The  Chinese  town  con* 
sifltB  entirely  of  men  engaged  in  traffic,  no  women  beitiji  allowed 
in  the  place,  from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  M-^uii&lier, 
under  the  eupertntendence  of  Manchu  officers  appoidii#^fl8fr 
Peking.  •  The  trade  is  conducted  by  six  commissioners  appointeJt 
on  each  mde,  who  fix  the  price  of  every  article  of  import,  and- 
of  the  tea  exchanged  for  it,  and  the  proportion  of  each  sort  to  be 
exchanged.    The  imports  consist  of  Russian  habit-cloths,  velvet- 
eens, camlets,  linen,  leather,  skins,  and  furs;  fire-arms,  cutlery, 
mirrors,  watches,  and  other  fancy  articles.    The  numbers  of  these 
commodities  in   1843  were,  habit-cloths  and  other  woollens, 
20,439  ps. ;  Russian  and  Dutch  camlets,  26,178  ps.  ;  linens, 
567,012  ps,;  velveteens,    1,167,139  ps.  ;  goat-skins  tanned, 
^666  skins;  furs,  consisting  of  cat,  squirrel,  otter,  lynx,  and 
musquash,  1,011,177  skins  ;  and  180,345  fine  lamb-skins  from 
Bokhara  and  the  Ukraine.  These  goods  are  always  exchan^ed.at 
a  fixed  valuation  for  tea  and  preserves,  lackered^ware,  nank^nii^ 
and  silks,  but||to  data  are  obtainable  of  the  amount  and  valuaV 
in  IflM,  the  average  amount  of  tea  fi>r  the  two  or  three  yean 
preceding  was  nearly  eight  milliona  of  pounds  $  there  were' 
180,060  chests  in  1848,  all  black.*   Brick  tea  Ibf  ftis  a  doii^der|. 
hie  part  of  the  whole;  it  is  used  by  the  Mongols  in  SiSer^"^'' 
opirnn  is  introdqoed  in  small  quantities.   The  tottil  trade  tifi(1^tet«^ 
by  Cottrell  at  a  hundred  millions  of  rubles  annually  (ov^: 
£4,166,000),  and  the  import  duty  paid  by  Russians  in  1886 

•  Chiaese  Repoaitory,  Vol.  XIV.,  page  280. 
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j6496,275 ;  but  finom  th«  monopoly  ccijoyed  by  the  commiaskmefs 

on  both  sides,  it  is  not  very  profitable  to  the  private  traders. 
Others  place  it  much  less  liiaii  this. 

I\IaiiiKii  cliiii  (i.  e.  Buyin<r-Selling  mart)  is  a  small  hamlet, 
having  two  streets  crossing  ai  right  angles,  and  gates  at  the  four 
ends,  in  the  wooden  wall  which  surrounds  it.  The  streets  barely 
allow  two  camels  to  pass,  and  are  badly  paved.  The  one-storied 
houses  are  constructed  of  wood,  roofed  with  turf  or  boards,  and 
consist  of  two  small  rooms,  one  used  as  a  shop  and  the  other  as 
a  bed'-room.  The  windows  in  the  rear  apartment  are  made  of 
oiled  paper  or  nuctk,  but  the  door  is  the  only  opening  in  tiie  thap. 
The  dwellings  are  kept  clean,  the  furniture  is  of  a  superior 
description,  and  considerable  taste  and  show  are  seen  in  diaplay* 
iog  the  goods.  The  traders  live  luxuriously^  and  attract  a  gieat 
crowd  there  during  the  fiiir  in  February,  when  the  goods  are 
ezchaoged.  They  are  under  the  control  of  a  Mancbu  called  the 
dtaiguchi,  who  Is  appointed  tor  three  years,  and  superintends  the 
police  .of  the  settlement  as  well  as  the  commercial  proceedings. 
There  are  two  Budhist  temples  in  it  served  by  lamas,  and  eon- 
tainmg  five  colossal  images  sitting  cross-legged,  and  numeKMia 
smaller  idols.* 

The  western  portion  of  Mongolia  between  the  meridians  of  84° 
and  96^^  E.,  extending  from  near  the  western  extremity  oi  Kan- 
suh  province  to  the  confines  of  Russia,  comprising  Uliasutai  and 
its  dependencies,  Cobdo,  and  the  Kalkas  and  Tourgouths  of  the 
Tangnu  mountains,  is  less  known  than  any  other  part  of  it.  The 
residence  of  tlie  superintending  otnccr  of  this  province  is  at 
Uliasutai,  or  Poplar  Grove,  a  town  lying  north-west  of  the  Selen- 
ga,  in  the  khanate  of  Sain-noio,  in  a  well  cultivated  andrpleasant 
▼alley^ 

CoBDO,  according  to  the  Chinese  mapSy  lies  in  the  north«wesK 
of  Mongolia  ;  it  is  bounded  north  and  west  by  the  government  of 
Yenissei>  north-east  by  Ulianghai,  and  south-east  by  the  Dzas- 
saktu  khanate,  south  by  Kansub,  and  west  by  Tarbagatai.  The 
part  occupied  by  the  Ulianghai  tribes  of  the  Tangnu  mm^tt^iiyr 
lies  north-east  of  Kobdo,  and  north  of  the  Sain^noin  and  Dzas* 
aaktu  khanatesi  and  separated  from  Russia  by  the  Altai.  The 
gOTenunent  of  tBe  Ulianghai  tribes  is  administered  by  twenty- 

•  CeiMlfs  RflCoUsctions  of  Siberia,  Chap.  IX.,  pt^  914, 
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five  subordinate  military  officers,  subject  to  the  resident  at  Ulift- 
autai.  This  city  is  said  to  contain  about  two  thousand  houses,  is 
regularly  built,  and  carries  on  some  trade  with  Kurun  ;  it  lies 
on  the  Iro,  a  tributary  of  the  Djabkan.  Cobdo  comprises  eleven 
tribes  of  Kalkas  divided  into  thirty-one  standards,  whose  princes 
obey  an  amban  at  Cobdo  city,  himself  subordinate  to  thf  resident 
at  Uliasutai.  The  Chinese  rule  over  these  tribes  is  conducted 
on  the  same  principles  as  that  over  the  other  Monrrols,  and  they 
all  render  fealty  to  the  emperor  through  the  chief  resident  at 
Uliasutai,  but  how  much  obedience  is  really  paid  his  orders  is 
Dot  known.  The  Kalkas  submitted  to  the  emperor  in  1688  to 
avoid  extinction  in  their  war  with  the  Eleuths,  by  whom  they 
had  been  defeated. 

Cobdo  contains  several  lakes,  many  of  which  receive  riven 
without  having  any  outlet,  but  it  is  not  known  wliether  they  are 
all  salt.  The  largest  is  Upsa  nor,  which  receives  from  the  east 
the  river.  Tea,  and  the  fkf-aral  nor  into  which  the  Djabkan  falls. 
The  river  Irtish  falls  into  lake  Dzaisang.  The  existence  of  ao 
many  rivers  indicates  a  more  fertile  country  north  of  the  Altai 
or  Ektag  mountains,  but  no  bounties  of  nature  would  avail  to 
induce  the  inhabitants  to  adopt  settled  modes  of  living  and  culti- 
vate the  soil,  if  such  a  clannish  state  of  society  exists  among  them 
as  is  described  by  M.  Levehine  to  be  the  case  among  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Kirghts.  The  tribes  in  Cobdo  resemble  the  American 
Indians  in  their  habits,  disputes,  and  modes  of  life,  more  than  the 
eastern  Kalkas,  who  approximate  in  their  migratory  character  to 
^the  Arabs. 

The  province  of  Tsing  hai,  or  Koko-nor,  is  not  included  in 
Mongolia  by  iBuropean  geographers,  nor  in  the  Chinese  statistical 
works  is  it  comprised  within  its  limits ;  the  inhabitants  are,  how- 
ever, mostly  Mongols,  and  the  government  is  conducted  on  the 
same  plan  as  that  over  the  Kalkas  tribes  further  north.  This 
region  Is  known  in  the  histories  of  Central  Asia  under  the  names 
of  Tangottt,  Sifan,  Turfan,  dec.  On  Chinese  maps  it  is  called 
Tsing  hai,  but  in  their  books  is  named  Si  Yu  or  Si  Yih,  i.  e. 
Western  Limits.  The  borders  are  now  limited  on  the  north  by 
Kansuh,  south-east  by  Sz'chuen ;  south  by  Anterior  Hbet,  and 
west  by  the  desert,  comprising  about  six  degrees  of  latitude  and 
longitude. 
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within  its  limits  several  large  lakes,  which  receive 
Hvers  into  their  bosoms,  and  many  of  them  liaving  no  outlets ; 
the  Azare  sea^s  the  largest,  but  it  has  not  been  visited  by  travel- 
lers, and  nothing  is  Icnown  of  its  character.   Chinese  maps  deli- 
neate it  as  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  long  by  sixty 
ivlde,  and  its  borders  level  and  settled.   This  extensive  province 
is  occupied  by  Tourgouths,  Hoshoits,  Kalkas,  and  other  tribe% 
who  are  arranged  under  twenty-nine  standards,  and  governed  by 
a  Manchu  general  residing  at  Si'ning  fu  in  Kansuh  ;  many  of 
them  are  clustered  around  the  shores  of  the  Azure  sea.  West 
of  Koko-nor,  extending  across  Gobi  to  Turkestan,  tribes  of  Eleuths, 
Tourbeths,  and  others  find  pasturage,  the  wliole  of  tliciu  arranged 
under  thirty-four  standards.    The  habits  of  these  nomads,  wan- 
dering at  their  pleasure  and  making  it  difficult  to  restrain  them, 
renders  it  almost  impossible,  with  tlie  little  authentic  information 
now  possessed,  to  define  their  limits  or  ascertain  their  numbers. 
The  Chinese  maps  are  flUed  with  the  names  of  the  tribes,  but 
^their  statistical  accounts  are  as  meagre  of  information  as  the 
'bi^ps  are  deficient  in  accurate  and  satisfactory  delineations,  '  ' 
^ .  The  topographical  features  of  this  region  are  high  mounttliSh 
Ihieisses  with  narrow  valleys  between  them,  and  a  few  large  de- 
'  pressions  containing  lakes ;  the  country  lying  south  of  the  Azure 
^'sea,  as  far  as  Burmah,  is  exceedingly  mountainous.   The  soiitb- 
-'^m  range  which  separates  the  headwaters  of  the  Tellow  river 
%d  y  angtsz'  kiang,  is  called  the  Bayan  kara  mountains ; 
tIijl?iiortli-west  of  this  is  called  Kflien  shan  and  Nan  shan, 
and  bounds  the  desert  on  the  south ;   between  them  rises 
the   Siueh  shan,  or  Snowy   mountains,  much  higher  than 
either.    On  the  northern  declivities  of  the  Kilien  range  are 
several  towns  lying  on  or  near  the  great  western  road  leading 
across   Central  Asia,  which   leaves   the  valley  of  the  Yei- 
Jow  river  at  Lanchau  fu,  in  Kansuh,  and  runs  N.N.W.  over  a 
*'rough  country  to  Liangchau  fu,  a  town  of  some  importance  situ- 
ated  in  a  fertile  and  populous  district.    From  this  place  it  goes 
N.W.  to  Kanchau  fu,  noted  for  its  manufiictures  of  felted  cloths 
*  Vhich  are  in  demand  among  the  Mongol  tribes  of  Koko-nor,  and 
^hfere  large  quantities  of  rhubarb  are  procured,  besides  horses, 
she^p,  and  other  commodities.    Going  still  north-west,  the  travel- 
i|(j|i^(ilitfih}h  icliaa,  the  last  large  place  before  passing  the 
Great  Wall  and  entering  the  desert  road,  whioh  renders  it  a  mart 
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for  provisions  and  oil  articles  brought  from  tlie  west  in  excluinge 
for  the  manufactures  of  China.  Atx)ut  fifty  miles  from  this  town 
is  the  pass  of  Kiayii.  beyond  which  the  road  to  Hami,  Oroumtsi, 
and  111,  leads  directly  across  the  desert,  here  about  three  hun- 
dred miles  wide.  This  route  has  been  for  af^es  the  line  of  intcr- 
*  nal  oommunication  between  the  west  of  China  and  the  regions 
lying  around  and  in  the  basins  of  the  Yarkand  river  and  the  Cas- 
pian.  A  better  idea  of  the  comparative  security  of  traffic  and 
caravans  within  the  empire,  and  consequently  of  the  goodness  6f 
the  Chinese  rule,  is  obtained  by  comparing  the  travel  on  this  road 
with  the  hazards,  robberiesi  and  poverty  met  on  the  great  toads 
in  Bokhara,  and  the  regions  south  and  west  of  the  Belur  tag. 

The  productions  of  Tsing  hai  consist  of  grain  and  other  vege- 
tables raised  along  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  and  mai^ins  of  the 
lakes,  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  camels,  and  other  animals.  The 
yak  is  used  extensively  for  carrying  burdens.  The  Chinese 
have  settled  among  the  tribes,  and  Mohammedans  of  Turkish 
origin  are  found  in  the  large  towns.  There  are  eight  corps  be- 
tween Tsing  hai  and  Uliasutai,  comprising  all  the  tribes  and 
banners,  and  over  which  are  placed  as  many  supreme  generals  or 
commanders  appointed  from  Pekinir.  The  leadinir  tribes  in 
Tsing  hai  are  Eleuths  and  Tonrbeths,  the  fcriiier  of  whom  are 
the  remnants  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  in  Central  Asia. 
Tangout  submitted  to  the  emperor  in  1690,  and  its  population  since 
the  incorporation  has  greatly  increased.  The  trade  at  Sining  fu 
is  large,  but  not  equal  to  that  between  Yunnan  and  Bnrmah  at 
Bamo ;  dates,  rhubarb,  chowries,  precious  stones,  felts,  cloths, 
are  among  the  commodities  seen  in  the  bazaar.  This  city 
lies  m  l«t.  36''  39^  N.  and  long.  100''  48'  E.,  about  a  hundred 
miles  east  of  the  sea ;  the  department  of  which  it  is  the  capi- 
tal comprises  many  small  detached  tribes  within  its  lunits,  who 
are  ruM  by  their  own  authorities,  and  not  under  such  direct 
military  sway  as  those  living  further  west.* 

The  towns  lying  between  the  Great  Wall  and  fil,  though  be- 
longing  to  Kansuh,  are  more  connected  with  the  colonies  in  their 
form  of  government  than  with  the  Eighteen  Provinces.  The  first 
town  beyond  the  KiayU  pass  is  Yuh-mun  hien,  distant  about 
ninety  miles,  and  is  the  residence  of  officers,  who  attend  to  the 

♦  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  113;  Vol.  I.,  p.  U8.  Psaay' Cydo* 
p«dia»  Art».  Bayan  Kaha,  Tanout. 
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oanvans jgung  to  and  from  the  pass.  It  is  represented  as  lying 
near  the  junction  of  two  streamsi  which  flow  northerly  into  tho 
Pu-run-kl.  The  other  district  town  of  Tunhwang  lies  across  a 
mountainous  country,  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  distant. 

The  city  of  Ngansf  chau  has  been  built  for  facilitating  the  com- 
munication  across  tho  desert  to  Ilunii  or  Kixmil,  the  first  town  in  . 
Soiigaria,  and  the  dep6t  of  injops,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war. 
There  is  a  large  trade  nt  Ilami,  and  the  country  around  it  is  cul- 
tivated by  poor  MoJigols.  Barkoul,  or  Ciiinsi  fu,  in  latitude 
43°  40'  N.,  and  longitude  94°  E.,  is  the  most  important  place  in 
the  department ;  the  district  is  called  Ilio  hic-n.  A  thousand 
Manchus,  and  three  thousand  Chinese,  guard  the  post.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  south  of  lake  Barkoul,  and  the  vicinity  receives 
some  cultivation.  Hami  and  Turfan  each  form  a  ihig  district,  in 
the  south-east  and  west  of  the  department.  The  trade  at  all 
these  places  consists  mostly  of  articles  of  food  and  clothing. 

OiDumtsi,  or  Tih-hwa  chau,  in  latitude  43®  45^  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 69®  E.,  is  the  westernmost  department  of  Kansuh,  divided 
into  three  districts,  and  containing  many  posts  and  setUements. 
Id  the  war  with  the  Eleuths  in  1770,  the  inhabitants  around  this 
place  were  exterminated,  and  the  country  afterwards  repeopled 
by  upwards  of  ten  thousand  troops,  with  their  families,  and  by 
exiles ;  emigrants  from  Kansuh  were  also  induced  to  settle  there. 
The  Chinese  accounts  speak  of  a  high  mountain  near  the  city, 
ahvays  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  wiiose  base  is  wooded,  and 
abounding  with  pheasants  ;  coal  is  also  obtained  in  this  region. 
The  cold  is  great,  and  snow  falls  as  late  as  July.  Many  parts 
produce  grain  and  vegetables.  All  tliis  department  formerly 
constituted  a  portion  of  Songaria.  The  policy  of  the  Chinese 
government  is  to  induce  the  tribes  to  settle,  by  placing  large 
bodies  of  troops  with  their  families  at  all  important  points,  and 
sending  their  exiled  criminals  to  till  the  soil  ;  the  Mongols  then 
find  an  increasing  demand  for  their  cattle  and  other  products,  and 
are  induced  to  become  stationary  to  meet  it.  So  far  as  is  known, 
Ibis  policy  has  succeeded  well  in  the  regions  beyond  tiie  Wall, 
now  joined  to  Kansuh,  and  those  around  Koko-nor. 

That  part  of  the  empire  called  Id,  is  a  vast  region  lying  on 
each  side  of  the  Celestial  mountains,  and  including  a  tract  nearly 
as  large  as  Mongolias  and  not  much  noore  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
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tion.  Its  limits  may  be  stated  as  extending  from  latitude  O0^clc» 
40°  N.,  and  firom  loDgitude  71°  to  96°  and  its  entira*  avn, 
'  although  difficult  to  estimate  from  its  imguIaritXi  can.  hardly  be 
less  than  900,000  square  miles,  of  which  Soogaria  oooiqpies 
rather  more  than  one  third.  It  is  divided  hy  the  Tien  sfaao  into 
two  parts,  called  Xn ,  or  Circuits,  viz.  the  Tieii«shaii  Peh  Lu,  aad  ' 
Tien-shan  Nan  Lu,  or  the  circuits  north  and  south  of  the  Celestial 
mountains.  The  former  is  commonly  designated  Songaria,  from 
the  Songares  or  Eleuths,  who  ruled  it  till  a  few  scores  of  years 
past,  and  the  latter  is  known  as  Little  Bokhara,  or  Eastern 
Turkestan. 

Ill  is  bounded  north  by  the  Altai  range,  separating  it  from  the 
Kirghis ;  north-east  by  the  Irtish  river,  and  Outer  Mongolia ; 
east  and  south-cast  by  Oroumtsi  and  Barkoul  in  Kansuh  ;  south 
by  the  desert  and  the  Kwanlun  range ;  and  west  by  the  Belur 
mountains,  dividing  it  from  Kokand  and  Badakshan.  In  length, 
the  Northern  Circuit  extends  about  nine  hundred  miles,  and  the 
width  on  an  average  is  three  hundred  miles.  The  SouthemCir- 
ouit  reaches  nearly  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  westio 
ehst,  and  varies  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  in  hfeaddi, 
as  it  extends  to  the  Koulkun  range  on  the  south.  There  is  jnc- 
bably  most  arable  land  in  the  Northern  Circuit. 

lli,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  r^arded  as  an  inland  isthmus^ 
extending  south-west  from  the  south  of  Siberia,  off  betweeatiie 
Gobi  and  Caspian  deserts,  till  it  reaches  the  Hindu  Kush,  leading 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  The  former  oi'  these  deserts 
incloses  it  on  the  cast  and  south,  the  other  on  the  west  and  north- 
west, separated  from  each  other  by  the  Belur  and  Muz  tag  ranges, 
which  join  with  the  Celestial  mountains  that  divide  the  isthmus 
itself  into  two  parts.  These  deserts  united  arc  equal  in  extant 
to  the  Sahara,  but  are  not  as  arid  and  tenantless. 

This  part  of  the  world  has  some  peculiar  features  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  others,  among  which  its  great  elevation,  its 
isolation  in  respect  to  its  water  courses,  and  the  character  of  its 
vegetation,  are  the  most  remarkable.  Songaria  is  espesially 
noticeable  fyr  the  many  dosed  river  basins  which  occur  belMeii 
the  Altai  and  Celestial  mountains,  among  the  various  minor 
ranges  of  hills,  each  of  which  is  entirely  isolated,  and  oomahifaig 
a  lake,  the  receptacle  of  its  dramage.  The  largest  of  these  lim 
gular  baaUtt  is  that  of  the  river  lU,  or  Djabkan,  whieb  runs 
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ibiMtt  duse  blUMUed  mik«  wMtward,  from  its  rite  ia  the  Celestial 
mottotaioe  till  it  falls  into  lake  Balkash,  which  alao  receives  some 
other  streams  {  the  superficies  of  the  whole  basin  is  about  forty 
thousand  square  miles,  not  fiur  from  the  area  of  Tennessee.  The 
ether  lakes  lie  north-eastward  of  Balfcash  ;  the  largest  of  them 
are  the  Dzaisan^,  which  receives  tho  Irtish,  the  Kisilbash,  into 
which  the  L  ruiirjLi  flows,  and  four  or  five  smaller  ones  b"t\\  een 
•  them,  lyj^ig  i^'^^'^h  of  the  citv  of  fit.  The  basin  of  lake  Teinurlu, 
or  Issikul,  lies  in  tho  south-western  part  of  this  Circuit ;  tliis 
sheet  of  water  is  fresh,  about  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  thirty- 
five  wide  ;  its  sui)orabundant  waters  flow  oiT  through  the  Chui  ho 
into  the  Kirghts  stepp. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  topography,  the  productions,  or 
the  civilization  of  the  tribes  who  inhabit  much  of  Songaiy,  but 
the  efibrta  of  tiie  Chinese  goremment  have  been  systematically 
directed  to  developing  its  agricultural  resources,  by  stationing 
bodies  of  troops  in  every  parti  who  cultivate  the  soil,  and  banish- 
ing criminals  there,  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  and  asnst  the 
troops.  It  gives  one  a  higher  idea  of  the  rulers  of  Chma,  them, 
eelves  wandering  nomads  origuially,  when  they  ara  seen  carryio^ 
on  such  a  plan  for  developing  the  capabilities  of  these  remote 
parts  of  their  empire,  and  teaching,  partly  by  force,  partly  by 
bribes,  and  partly  by  example,  the  Mongol  tribes  under  them  the 
advantages  of  a  settled  life. 

The  productions  of  Songaria  are  numerous.  Wheat,  barley, 
rice,  and  millet,  are  the  chief  corn  stuffs  ;  tobacco,  cotton,  melons, 
and  somo  fruits,  are  grown;  herds  of  horses,  camels,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  atTord  means  of  locomotion  and  food  to  the  people,  while 
the  mountains  and  lakes  supply  game  and  fish.  The  inhabitants 
are  composed  mostly  of  fileuths,  with  a  tribe  of  Tourgouths, 
and  renmants  of  the  Songares,  together  with  Mongols,  Manchus, 
and  CShineee  troops,  settlers  and  criminals. 

Tdzn-sban  ¥mb  Lu  is  divided  by  the  Chinese  into  three  com- 
.  manderies,  i7«  on  the  west,  TarhagakU  on  the  north,  and  Kur4[ara 
uat  on  the  east  between  tii  and  Uroumtsi,  m  Kansuh.  The  go- 
vemmenl  of  the  North  and  South  Circuits  is  under  the  control 
of  Manohtt  military  officers  residing  at  fli.  This  city,  called 
by  the  Chinese  Hwuiyuen  cfaing,  and  Gouldja  or  Kuldsha,  and 
Kura  by  the  natives,  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  III  river,  in 
■  latitude  43"^  4G'  N.  and  longitude  82i°  E.  ;  it  contains  about 
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fifty  thousand  inlmbhants,  and  carries  on  considerable  Mde  wftb ' 
China  ihlt>ugh  the  cities  in  Kansah  and  also  with  otb^r  townsr 

It  is  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  and  contains  barraoks,  ferts,  grar. 
naries,  and  public  offices  for  the  use  of  government.  -  It  is  stated  ' 
in  Chinese  n-orks  that  when  Aniursana,  the  discontented  chief  of  ' 
the  Songares,  applied  in  1775  to  Kienlung  fur  assistance  against 
his  rival  'J'awafs  or  Davutsij  and  was  sent  back  with  a  Chinese  • 
army,  in  tlic  cngageiiK.  nts  which  ensued,  more  than  a  rniilion  of 
people  were  dostroyrH,  and  the  whole  country  depopulated.    At  • 
that  time,  Kuldsha  was  built  by  Kienlung,  and  soon  became  a 
place  of  note.    Outside  of  the  town  are  the  barracks  for  the 
troops,  which  consist  of  Eleuths  and  Mohammedans  ad  well  as 
Manchus  and  Chinese.    Coal  is  found  in  this  region,  and  most 
of  the^inland  rivers  produce  abundance  of  fish,  while  wild  ani- 
mals and  birds  are  nuraeroas.   The  resources  of  the  country 
are,  however,  insufilcient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  miUtar}r  * 
esftablkhment  and  the  presents  made  to  the  begs,  and  tin  ddfiol 
is  supplied  from  China. ' 

Suboidinate  to  the  control  of  the  commandant  at  Kuldsha  are 
dine  garrisoned  places  situated  in  the  same  valley,  at  each  of' 
which  are  bodies  of  Chinese  convicts.    The  two  remaining  dis- 
tricts  of  Tarhagatai  and  Kur-kara  usu  are  small  compared  with 
111  'j  the  fust  lies  between  Cobdo  and  the  Kirghts  stepp,  and 
is    inhabited  mostly  by  emigrants  from   the   stepps   of  the  * 
latter,  who  render  merely  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  gar- 
risons placed  over  them.     The   Tourgouths,  who  emigrated 
from  Russia  in  1772  into  China  are  located  in  this  district 
and  Cobdo.    In  the  war  wiili  the  Songares,  many  of  the  people 
fied  from  the  valley  of  Ili  to  this  region,  and  after  that  country 
was  settled,  they  submitted  to  the  emperor,  and  partly  returned  ' 
to  tU.   The  chief  town,  called  Tuguchuk  by  the  Kirghis,  and  ' 
Suitsing  ohing  by  the  Chinese,  is  situated  not  fiur  from  the  souths  - 
em  base  of  the  Tarhagatai  mountains,  and  contains  about  six 
hundred  houses,  half  of  which  belong  to  the  garrison.'  It  is  one 
of  the  nine  fortified  towns  under  the  control  of  the  cottmandant 
at  Kuldsha,  and  a  place  of  some  trade  with  the  Klrghfs.  There 
are  two  residents  stationed  here  with  high  powers  to  oversee  the  ' 
trade  and  intercouiee  across  the  frontier,  but  their  duties  are 
inferior  in  importance  to  those  at  Kurun.    There  are  about  2500  • 
Manchu  and  Chinese  troops  at  this  post,  and  since  the  conquest  * 
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of(th»  ifen&try  ia  177S  by  Kienlaiig,  its  agricuitnml  produoli 
haiFo  grsdually  iaoreued  under  the  indusby  of  the  Chtneee. 
The  tribes  dwelling  in  this  distant  province  are  restricted  within 

certain  limits,  and  their  obedience  secured  by  presents.  Tho 
climate  uf  Tarbagatai  is  changeable,  and  the  cold  w  eather  eoiii- 
priscs  more  than  half  the  year.  The  basin  of  laJ^e  Alakul, 
or  Alaktukul,  occupies  tiie  south-west,  and  part  of  the  Irtish  and 
lake  Dzaisang  the  north-east,  so  that  it  is  well  watered.  The 
trade  consists  chiefly  of  domestic  animals  and  cloths. 

•r' 

Kur-kara  usu  lies  on  the  river  Kur,  north-east  from  Kuldsha, 
and  on  the  road  between  it  aiMl  Urotuntsi ;  it  is  called  Kingsui 
cMog  by  the  Chinese.  The  namber  of  troops  stationed  at  all 
these  posts  is  estisaated  at  sixty  thousand,  andlhe  total  populatioa 
of  fibogana  under  two  millions. 

The  TsBX-SHaN  Nan  Lcr,  or  Southern  Cirouit  of  IK,  the  territory 
of  ^  the  eigkt  Mohamtnedan  cities,"  was  named  iS^  Kiiang  (or 
New  Frontier)  by  Kienking,  and  has  been  called  Little  Bokhara 
and  Chinese  or  £astem  Turkestan,  by  foreigners.  It  is  less 
fertile  than  the  NcHtbem  Circuit,  the  greatest  part  of  its  area 
consisting  of  rugged  mountains  or  barren  wastes,  barely  atTord- 
ing  subsistence  for  herds  of  cattle  and  goats.  The  principal 
boundaries  are  the  Kvvanluii  mountains,  and  the  desert,  separat- 
ing it  from  Tibet  on  tlie  south  ;  Ladak  lies  on  the  south-west, 
and  Badakshan  and  Kokand  jire  separated  from  it  on  the  west 
and  norlh-wrst  bv  tlm  Hdur  U\<i. 

The  greater  part  of  this  Circuit  is  occupied  with  the  basin  of 
the  Tarim,  which  flows  from  the  Belur  range  in  four  principal 
branches,  called  from  the  towns  l3ring  upon  their  banks  the 
Yarkand,  Kashgar,  Oksu,  and  Khoten  rivers,  and  running  east- 
ward, receives  several  affluents  from  tibe  north  and  south,  and 
ihlls  into  lake  Lop,  in  longitude  88^  E.,  after  a  course,  including  ' 
windings,  of  between  1800  and  1500  miles.  This  lake  lies  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  in  an  uninhabited  region,  and  surrounded 
by  extensive  swamps,  which  extend  also  west  along  the  Tarim 
to  its  jtUMtion  with  the  Kaidu.  No  other  river  basins  of  any 
size  are  found  within  the  Circuit,  except  a  large  tributary  called 
th3  Kaidu,  which,  draining  a  parallel  valley  north  of  Lop  nor, 
two  bundred  miles  long,  runs  into  a  lake  nearly  as  large,  called 
Bostang  nor,  from  which  an  outlet  on  il  e  south  continues  it 

iotct  the  Tarim,  about  eighty  miles  from  it3  mouth.    The  triba 
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,  tiffMB  of  this  river  «re  repiraieiiled  as  mueh  mpie  larvliMtUe'ftr 
agriouhtuttl  purpoass  Unm  the  main  truiik  is  lur  davigatiaii. 
The  i^aiii  tibioagh  wfaioh  the  Tarim  jflowa  is  about  two  hiiadnd 
miles  brood  and  not  far  from  nine  hundred  miles  long,  mosi  Af 
it  unfit  for  cultivatioo  or  pasturage.  The  desert  extends  con- 
siderably west  of  the  two  lakes.  The  climate  of  tliis  region  is 
exceedingly  dry,  and  its  barrenness  is  owing,  apparently,  more 
to  the  want  of  moisture  than  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The 
western  parts  are  much  colder  than  those  towards  Kansuh,  the 
river  being  passable  on  ice  at  Yarkand,  in  latitude  38°,  for  three 
months,  while  frost  is  hardly  known  at  Hami,  in  latitude  42°. 

The  productions  of  the  valley  of  the  Tarim  comprise  most 
of  the  grains  and  fruits  found  in  southern  Europe ;  the  sesa- 
mum  is  cultivated  for  oil  instead  of  the  olive.    Few  trees  or 

*  ahrubs  cover  the  mountain  acclivities  or  plains.    AU  the  domes- 
tic animals  abound,  except  the  hog»  which  is  reared  in  small 
numbers  by  the  Chinese.   Tlie  camel  and  yak  are  raised  iar 
£x)d  and  service,  and  their  pelage  aflbrds  both  skins  and  hair  ht 
garments.   The  horse,  camel»  black  cattle»  ass,  and  abeep,  are 
fi>und  wild  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  where  they  procure  a  pre^ 
oaiieus  subsistence.    The  mountains  and  marshes  ^Kntain 
jackals,  tigers,  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  and  deer,  together  with  some 
large  species  of  birds  of  prey.   Grold,  copper,  and  iron  are  brought 
from  this  region,  but  the  amount  is  iiut  large,  and  as  articles  of 
trade  they  are  less  important  than  the  sal-ammoniac,  saltpetre, 
sulphur,  and  asbestos  obtained  from  the  volcanic  region  in  the 
east  of  the  Celestial  mountains.    The  best  specimens  of  the  yuh 
or  nephrite,  so  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese,  are  obtained  in  the 
Southern  Circuit. 

The  present  divisions  of  this  Circuit  are  regulated  by  the 
position  of  the  eight  Mohammedan  cities.  The  western  depart- 
jments  of  Kansuh  naturally  belong  to  the  same  region,  ajod  the 
mties  now  pertaining  to  that  province  are  inhabited  by  much 
the  same  races,  and  governed  in  the  same  feudal  manner^  with 
some  advantages  in  consideration  of  their  early  submiooigp  to 
Kienlung.  The  first  town  on  the  road,  of  note,  is  Hami ;  Tturian 
and  Pidshan  are  less  important  as  trading  posts  than  as  gem* 
flons*  The  eight  cities  are  named  in  the  Statistics  of  the  Bkn- 
pire  In  the  Mowing  order,  beginning  at  the  east:  HaPMih^r, 
KqchSyUshf  (induding  Sairim  and  6ai),  Oksu,  Khoten,  Yarkaod^ 
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CmkgtkTfUd  Yingkeshar.  The  superior  ofiom  Uv«  at  YarkiMd, 
but  tbe  Soutbeni  Circuit  is  divuled  into  four  minor  governments 
it  Herasbar,  Usfcf,  Yarkand,  and  Khoten,  each  of  whose  residents 
reports  both  to  Kuldshu  and  Peking. 

Harashar  lies  on  the  Kaidu  river,  not  far  from  lake  Bostanfr, 
about  two  hundred  and  ninety  miles  west  of  Turfan,  in  hit.  42° 
I.y  N.,  and  long.  87°  E.    It  is  a  large  district,  and  has  two  towns 
ot"  some  note  within  the  jurisdiction  of  its  officers, — namely, 
Kurli  and  Bukur.    Harashar  is  fjrtified,  and  from  its  being  a 
secure  position,  and  the  seat  of  the  chief  resident,  attracts  con- 
siderable trade.    The  embroidery  is  superior;  but  the  tribes 
living  in  the  district  are  more  addicted  to  hunting  than  disposed 
to  sedentary  trades.    Kurli  lies  south-west  of  Harashar  on  the 
Katdtt,  between  lakes  Bostang  and  Lop,  and  the  productions  of 
the  town  and  its  vicinity  indicate  a  fertile  aoil ;  the  Chinese  say 
the  Mohammedans  who  live  here  are  fimd  of  singings  but  have 
no  ideas  of  ceremony  or  urbanity.   Bukur  lies  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  Kurli,  and    might  be  a  rich  and  delicious  coun- 
try," says  the  Chinese  account,  **but  those  idle,  vagrant  Mo- 
hammedans only  use  their  strength  in  theft  and  plunder ;  the 
women  blush  at  nothing."    The  town  formerly  contained  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  but  Kienlung  nearly  destroyed 
it  ;  the  district  lias  bc(  ii  since  resettled  by  Hoshoits,  Tourbeths, 
and  Turks,  and  the  pooplo  carry  on  some  trade  in  the  produce 
of  their  herds,  lyn.\  skins  and  other  peltry,  copper,  and  agates. 

Kuch^,  about  one  hundred  miles  west  from  Bukur,  lat.  41® 
.  37'  N.,  and  long.  82°  5r/  E..  is  a  larger  and  more  important  city 
than  that  or  Harashar,  for  the  road  which  crosses  the  Tien 
sban  by  the  pass  Muz-daban  to  111,  here  joins  that  coming 
horn  Oksu  on  the  west  and  Hami  on  the  east.  It  is  three 
miles  in  circuit,  and  is  defended  by  ten  forts  and  three  hundred 
troops.  The  bazaars  contain  grain,  fruitSy  and  vegetables,  raised 
in  the  vicinity  by  great  labor,  for  the  land  requires  to  be  irri- 
gated by  hand  from  wells,  pools,  and  streams.  Copper,  sulphur, 
and  saltpetre  are  carried  across  to  fif,  for  use  of  government  as 
well  as  traffic,  being  paitly  levied  from  the  inhabitants  as  taxes ; 
Hnen  fs  manufactured  in  the  town,  and  sal  ammoniac,  cinna- 
bar, and  quicksilver  are  procured  from  the  mountains.  Kuoh^ 
is  considered  the  gate  of  Turkestan,  and  is  the  chief  town,  poli- 
tically speaking,  between  Hami  and  Yarkand.    The  district 
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and  town  of  Shayar  lie  south  of  Kuche,  in  a  marshy  valley  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  rice,  melons,  and  fruit ;  the  pears  are  par- 
ticularly good.  The  population  is  about  four  thousand,  ruled 
by  hegs  subordinate  to  tho  gpnoral  nt  Kuche. 

The  valley  of  the  Oksu  contains  two  large  towns,  Olisu  and 
Usht,  besides  several  posts  and  villages.  Between  the  former 
and  Kuch6,  lie  the  small  garrisons  and  districts  of  Bai  and  Sai- 
rim.  The  first  contain  j  from  four  to  five  hundred  families,  ruled 
by  their  own  ohie&.  Sairim  or  Hanlemah  is  subordinate  to  Ushf 
in  some  degree,  bat  its  productions,  climate,  and  inhabitants  are 
like  those  of  Kuoh6*  Their  manners  are  simple,"  remarks  a* 
Chinese  writer,  speaking  of  the  people ;  they  are  neither  cow- 
ards nor  rogues  like  the  other  Mohammedans ;  they  are  fond  of 
singing,  drinking,  and  dancing,  like  those  of  Kuch^."  Oksu  is  a 
large  commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  containing  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  situated,  like  Kuch6,  at  the  termination  of 
a  road  leading  across  the  Tien  shun  to  in,  and  attracting  to  its 
market  traders  from  Siberia,  Bokhara,  and  Kokand,  as  well  as 
along  the  great  road.  Its  mnnufucturf-s  of  cotton,  silk,  leatiier, 
harnesses,  crockery,  prrcious  stones,  and  metals  are  gnod,  and 
sent  abroad  in  great  numbers.  The  country  produces  grain, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  cattle  in  perfection,  and  the  people  are 
*:»  more  civilized  than  those  on  the  east  and  north  ;  "  they  are  gene- 
rous and  noble,  and  both  sing  and  ridicule  the  oddities  and  nig* 
gardliness  of  the  other  Mohammedans."  The  Chinese  garrison 
consists  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  and  the  officers  are  account- 
able  to  those  at  Ushi. 

UshI  lies  higher  up  the  valley,  in  lat.  41^  W  N.  and  long. 
770  Q(K  £.,  and  is  stated  to  contain  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  It 
is  called  Yungning  ching  (i.  e.  city  of  Btemal  Tranquillity)  in 
Chinese,  a  name  given  it  by  Kienlung.  The  officers  stationed 
here  report  to  the  commandant  at  fli,  but  they  communicate 
directly  with  Peking,  and  receive  the  emperor's  sanction  to  their 
choice  of  begs,  and  to  the  envoys  to  be  sent  to  the  capital  with 
tribute.  Cupper  money  is  cast  here  in  ingots,  somewhat  like  the 
ingots  of  sycee  in  tiie  provinces.  There  are  six  fjrts  nttaclied 
to  TTsht,  to  keep  in  order  the  wandcrinsf  tribes  of  the  Kirghis, 
called  Pruth  Kirc/his,  which  roam  over  the  frontier  regions  be- 
tween Ushi  and  Yarkand.  They  pay  homage  to  the  officers  at 
XJM,  but  give  no  thbute.   Those  who  do  pay  tribute  are  taxed 
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a  tenth,  but  the  Kirghis  on  this  frontier  are  usually  allowed  to 
roam  where  they  like,  provided  they  keep  the  peace.  This  re* 
gioD  wae  nearly  depopulated  by  Kienlang's  generals,  and  at  pre- 
sent supports  a  sparse  population  compared  with  its  fertility 
and  resources. 

The  large  town'  of  Kashgar  is  sitnated  at  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  Southern  Circuit,  on  the  Kashgar  river,  in  latitude 
39^  25^  N.  and  longitude  75^  E.,  at  the  extreme  west  of  the 
empire.  Several  roads  meet  here.  Going  in  a  north-west 
direction,  one  leads  over  the  Celestial  monntains  to  Kokand  ;  a 
second  passes  south,  through  Yarkand  and  Khoten,  to  Coh  and 
Cashmere  ;  a  third,  the  great  caravan  route,  from  China  through 
Ushi,  may  be  said  to  end  hero  ;  and  the  fourth  and  most  fre- 
quented, leads  off  north-casl  over  the  Tim  shan  through  the  Rowat 
pass,  and  ulonfi;  the  western  banks  of  lake  I.ssikul  to  fli.  The 
trade  thus  concentrated  hero  renders  Kasfiirar  tlic  emporium  of 
the  commerce  of  Central  Asia  j  its  population  is  estimated  at 
eighty  thousand,  consisting  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire  and  the  valley  of  the  Caspian,  Russians,  Tibetans, 
Afighans,  and  Sikhs. 

In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  large  square,  and  four  bazaars 
branch  fiom  it  through  to  the  gates ;  the  garrison  is  placed  wWs- 
out  the  walls.  The  manufactures  of  Kashgar  excel  those  of' 
any  other  town  in  the  two  Circuits,  especially  in  jade,  gold,  silk, 
cotton,  gold  and  silver  cloths,  and  carpets.  The  taxes  are  sent 
to  fit.  The  country  around  produces  fhilt  and  grain  In  abnn« 
dance ;  "  the  manners  of  the  people  have  an  appearance  of 
elegance  and  politeness,'*  says  the  Chinese  geographer ;  "  the 
women  dance  and  sing  in  family  parties  ;  they  fear  and  respect 
the  officers,  and  have  not  the  wild  uncultivated  aspect  of  those 
in  Usht."  Several  towns  were  formerly  subordinate  to  Kashgar, 
but  since  the  rolinlHon  of  1^^'27,  its  political  importance  has  gone, 
and  with  that  mucii  of  the  trade,  to  Yarkand.  South-west  from  it 
is  Tashbalig,  and  on  the  road  leading  to  Yarkand,  is  Yengi  hissar 
or  *Yingkeshar,  both  of  them  towns  of  some  importance ;  the 
latter  contains  a  garrison. 

'  Yarkand,  or  Yerkiang,  may  be  termed  the  capital  of  the  South* 
em  dronit,  as  the  highest  military  officers  and  strongest  force 
aie  stationed  here.  It  lies  on  that  river  in  latitude  86*  W  N.| 
Add  . longitude  76^  10^  B*9  and  hs  streets  abd  envinme  are  abttiu 
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•  three  miles  in  circumference,  but  the  suburbs  are  much  larger; 
the  houses  are  built  of  dried  bricks,  and  the  town  luis  a  more 
substantial  appearance  than  others  in  111.  There  are  many 
mosques  and  colleges,  which,  with  the  public  buildings  occupied 
by  the  government  and  troops,  add  to  its  consideration.  The 
troops,  seven  thousand  in  number,  are  under  the  eontrol  of  the 
commandant,  and  are  scattered  in  detachments  in  and  around  tho 
city  ;  the  population  is  unknown,  but  doubtless  exceeds  200,000. 
The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  horses,  silk,  and  wool,  and 
fabrics  made  from  them ;  but  everything  found  at  Kashgar  is 
sold  also  at  Yarkand.  Many  merchants  from  Shensl,  Kansuh, 
and  Sz'ohuen,  are  established  in  both  places,  and  the  convicts 
sent  to  tU  uaually  settle  in  the  trading  towns  as  craftsmen  or 
agriculturists. 

In  a  Chinese  notice  of  the  city,  the  custon^  at  Yarkand  are 
stated  to  yield  over  $45,000  annually ;  the  taxes  are  85,400 
sacks  of  grain,  57,569  pieces  of  linen,  15,000  lbs.  of  copper, 
besides  gold,  silk,  varnish,  and  hemp,  part  of  which  are  carried  to 
iVi.  Jade  is  obtained  from  the  river  in  large  pieces,  yellow,  white, 
black,  and  reddish,  and  the  articles  made  from  it  are  carried  to 
China.  The  Chinese  authorities  stationed  here  are  very  careful 
not  to  admit  Europeans,  but  seem  to  have  no  objection  to  the 
resort  of  natives  of  Kokand,  Cashmere,  and  other  neighboring 
states,  many  of  whom  settle  and  marry.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  turbulence  and  insecurity  x>f  those  countries,  and  the 
comparative  quiet,  efficient  government  of  the  Chinese,  bad  as 
their  rule  is  generally,  is  not  lost  upon  the  natives  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan  states,  and  the  great  mass  of  their  people  would  be 
glad  to  become  subjects  of  Taukwang. 

Khoten  is  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  desert,  and  the 
district  embraces  all  the  countiy  south  of  Oksu  and  Yarkand, 
along  the  northern  base  of  the  E^ulkun  mountains,  ibr  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  town  is  cidled 
Ilofaf.  on  Chinese  maps,  and  lies  in  an  extensive  plain  on  the 
Khoten  river  in  latitude  87®  N.,  and  longitude  80°  35^  E.  The 
town  of  Karakash  lies  a  few  miles  north-west  in  the  same  valley, 
and  is  said  by  traders  to  be  the  capital  rather  than  IlcM ;  it  lies 
on  the  road  to  Yarkand,  distant  twelve  days'  journey.  The 
town  of  Gummi  is  also  placed  on  this  road,  whose  chief  had  in 
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his  possession  a  stone  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  causing 
raiu.  The  town  of  Kirrea  lies  five  days'  journey  east  of  llchi, 
near  the  pass  across  the  mountains  into  Tibet  and  Ladak  ;  a 
gold  mine  is  worked  near  this  place,  the  produce  of  which  is 
monopolized  by  the  Chinese.  The  three  towns  of  Karakash, 
llchl,  and  Kirrea,  are  the  only  places  of  importance  between  the 
Talley  of  the  Tarim  and  Tibet,  but  none  of  them  have  been 
visited  for  a  long  time  by  Europeans.  The  population  of  the 
town  or  district  is  unknown ;  one  notice*  gives  it  a  very  large  « 
Munberi  sjppioaohing  three  millions  and  even  more,  which  at 
any  rate  indicates  a  more  fertile  soil  and  genial  dimale  than  the 
regicoa  north  and  south  of  it.  Dr.  Morrison,  in  his  View  of 
China,  puts  it  at  44,630  inhabitants ;  and  although  the  former 
indudea  the  whole  district  and  is  probably  too  large,  the  second 
seems  to  be  much  too  small. 

The  eastern  part  of  Khoten  is  marshy,  but  the  whole  country 
must  liave  a  high  elevation,  from  the  fact  that  the  river  \\ iiich 
drains  and  connects  it  with  the  Tarim  runs  quite  across  the 
desert  in  its  course.  The  country  is  governed  by  two  high 
officers  and  a  detachment  of  troops ;  tliero  arc  six  towns  under 
their  jurisdiction,  the  inhabitants  of  w  hich  are  ruled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  Mohammedan  cities.  The  people,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  be  mostly  of  the  Budhist  faith,  and  the  Chinese 
give  a  good  account  (^f  their  peacefulness  and  industry.  Tlie 
trade  with  Leh  and  H'lassa  is  carried  on  by  a  road  crossing  the 
£oulkun  by  the  Kirrea  pass,  beyond  which  it  divides.  The 
productions  of  Khoten  are  fine  linen  and  cotton  stufis,  jade  orna- 
ments, copper,  grain,  fruits,  and  yegetables;  the  former  Ibr 
exportation,  the  latter  for  use.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Engliah 
word  coiUm  is  derived  from  the  name  of  this  dty. 

R&nusat  published  an  account  of  this  country  in  1820,  drawn 
fimm  Chinese  books,  in  which  the  principal  events  in  its  history 
are  stated,  commencing  with  the  Han  dynasty  befere  the  Chris- 
tian  era  down  to  the  Manchu  conquest.  In  the  early  part  of  its 
history,  Khoten  was  the  resort  of  many  priests  from  India,  and 
the  Budhist  faith  was  early  established  there.  It  was  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  most  of  the  time  from  its  earliest  mention  to 
the  era  of  Gengiiis  khan,  the  princes  sometimes  extending  their 
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sway  from  the  Kiayil  pass  and  Koko-iior  to  the  Tsung  ling,  and 
then  obliged  to  contract  to  the  valley  now  designated  as  Khoten. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Mongols  from  China,  Khoten  assert- 
ed its  independence,  but  afterwards  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
Songares  and  Eleuths,  and  lost  many  of  its  iahabitaats.  The 
Manchus  conquered  it  in  1770,  when  the  rest  of  the  region  be* 
tween  the  Tien  shan  and  Kw&nlun  fell  under  their  sway,  but 
they  ha^e  not  settled  in  it  to  the  same  extent,  or  made  it  a  penal 
•  settlement  as  they  have  other  parts  of  tXU 

The  government  of  Ilf  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of 
Mongolia,  where  religion  is  partly  called  in  to  aid  the  state.  la 
the  Northern  Circuit,  the  authority  is  strictly  military,  exeraised 
by  means  of  residents  and  generals,  with  bodies  of  troops  under 
their  control.  The  supreme  command  of  all  lU  is  intrusted  by  . 
the  Colonial  Office  to  a  Manchu  tsiangkiun  or  military  governor- 
general  at  Kuldsha,  who  has  under  him  two  councillors  to  take 
cognisance  of  civil  cases,  and  thirty-four  residents  scattered 
about  in  both  Circuits.  Tfiis  rrovernor  has  also  the  control  of  the  . 
troops  stationed  in  the  throo  western  departments  of  Kansuh,  but 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  those  towns.  The 
entire  number  of  troops  under  his  hand  is  stated  at  60,000,  most 
of  whom  have  families,  and  add  agricultural,  meohaoioal,  or 
other  labors  to  the  profession  of  arms.  The  councillors  are  not 
.  altogether  subordinate  to  the  general,  bi|t  report  to  the  Colonial 
Office. 

In  the  Northern  Circuit,  there  is  a  deputy  appointed  for  everjf 
village  and  town,  invested  with  military  powers  over  the  troops 
and  convicts,  and  civil  superviaion  over  tiie  native  fih^  or  chief- 
tains, who  are  the  real  rulers  acknowledged  by  the  dans.  The 

character  of  the  inhabitants  north  of  the  Tien  shan  is  rendereii 
unlike  that  of  those  dwellino:  in  the  Southern  Circuit,  not  more 
by  the  diversity  in  their  lan<ruage  and  nomadic  habits,  than  by 
the  sway  religious  rites  and  allegiance  have  over  them.  Through 
this  latter  motive,  the  government  of  Mongolia  and  the  Northern 
Circuit  is  rendered  far  easier  and  more  effectual  for  the  distant 
court  of  Peking  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  appointment 
of  the  native  chieftains  is  first  announced  to  the  general  at  Kuld- 
sha and  the  Colonial  Office,  and  they  succeed  to  their  post  when 
confirmed,  which,  as  the  station  is  in  a  measure  hersdiiary,  usu» 
ally  follows  in  eovfse^ 
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"The  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Circuit  are  Mohainiliedail9» 
and  acknowledge  a  less  willing  subjection  to  the  eiApeior  than 
those  in  the  Nortliern  ;  the  differences  in  religion  and  language 
are  probably  the  leading  reasons.  The  government  ot' the  whde 
region  is  divided  anxn^  the  Mancbn  residents  or  ambam  at  the 
eight  cities,  who  are  nominally  responsible  to  the  general  at  fl!, 
azid  independent  of  each  other,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  gradation 
in  their  rank  and  power,  the  one  at  Yarkand  having  the  priority. 
The  begs  are  chosen  i  .  the  tribes  themselves,  and  exeroiso 
authority  in  all  petty  cases  arising  among  the  people,  without  the 
interference  of  the  Chinese.  The  troops  are  all  Manchu  or 
Chinese,  none  of  the  Turks  being  enrolled  in  separate  bodies, 
thougii  individuals  are  oniployed  with  safuty.  There  is  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  rank  and  inllucnce  of  the  begs,  which 
is  upheld  and  respected  by  the  anibans.  The  allowances  and 
style  granted  them  are  rt  ijulated  in  a  measure  by  their  feudal 
importance.  Tlie  revenue  is  derived  from  a  monthly  capitation 
tax  on  each  man  of  about  half  a  dollar,  and  tithes  on  the  pro- 
duoe ;  there  are  no  transit  duties  as  in  China,  but  custom-houses 
are  establisbed  at  the  frontier  trading  towns.  The  language 
geberally  used  in  the  Southern  Circuit  is  the  Jaghatai  Turki  of 
the  Ktthnucks ;  the  Usbecks  constitute  the  majority  of  the  pei>> 
pie,  bat  Eteuths  and  Kalmucks  are  everywhere  iutennized. 
The  Tibetans  have  settled  in  Khoten,  or  more  probably,  vsm- 
nants  still  exist  there  of  the  former  inhabitants. 

The  history  of  the  vast  region  constituting  the  present  goverq* 
ment  of  IH  early  attracted  the  attention  of  oriental  scholars,  and 
few  portions  of  the  world  have  had  a  more  exciting  history. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Mongols  from  China  by  Hungwu,  a. 
D.  1366,  they  found  tiiat  they,  as  a  tribe,  were  inferior  in  power 
to  the  western  tribes,  but  it  was  not  till  about  1G80  that  the 
Eleuths,  north  of  the  Tien  siian  under  the  Galdan,  began  to 
attack  the  Kalkas,  and  drive  them  eastward.  The  Sunnites, 
Tsakhars,  and  Solons,  portions  of  the  Eastern  Mongols,  had 
already  joined  the  Manchus ;  and  the  Kalkas,  to  avoid  extermi- 
nation, submitted  to  them  also,  and  besought  their  assistance 
against  the  Eleuths.  Kanghi  received  their  allegiance,  and  tried 
to  Sdttl6  thS  difficulties  peaceably,  but  was  obliged  to  send  his 
troops  against  the  Gahlan,  and  drive  him  from  the  territory  of 
the  Kalkas  to  the  westward  of  Lop  nor  and  BarkouK   '£he  em*  * 
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peror  was  materially  aided  in  this  enterprise  by  the  secession 
from  the  Eleuths  of  the  Songares,  whose  khan  had  taken  offence, 
and  drawn  bis  hordes  off  to  the  south.  The  khans  of  the  KaUcas 
and  their  vast  territory,  thas  became  subject  to  the  Chinese. 
The  GakUoi  lost  all  his  forces,  and  died  by  poison,  in  16fi7,  his 
power  dying  with  him,  and  his  tribe  having  alxeady  beoome  too 
weak  to  resist* 

Upon  the  ruins  of  his  power  arae  that  of  Arabdan,  the  khan 
of  the  Songares.  He  subjugated  the  Northern  Circuit,  passed 
ofer  into  Turkestan,  Tangout,  and  Khoten,  and  gradually  re^ 
duced  to  his  sway  nearly  all  the  elevated  region  of  Oenkral  Aflla 

west  of  Kansuh.  He  expelled  the  Tourgouths  from  their  pos- 
sessions in  Uobdo,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  the  banks  of 
the  Wolga.  Kanghi  expelled  tlie  Songares  from  the  districts 
about  Koko-nor,  but  made  no  impression  upon  their-  authority  in 
Songaria.  After  the  death  of  Arabdan,  about  1720,  his  throne 
was  disputed,  and  the  power  weakened  by  dissensions  among 
his  sons,  so  that  it  was  seized  by  two  usurpers,  Amursana  and 
Tawats,  who  also  fell  out  after  their  object  was  gained.  Amur- 
sana repaired  to  Peking  for  assistance,  and  with  the  aid  of- a 
Chinese  army  expelled  Tawats,  and  took  ppssession  of  the  throne 
of  Arabdan.  But  he  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a  vassakto 
Kktthiag,  and  was  no  sooner  reinstated  than  he  resisted  hhn ; 
he  defeated  two  Chinese  armies  sent  against  him,  but  succumbed 
on  the  third  attack,  and  fled  to  Toboldc,  where  he  died  in  1^757. 
.  The  territory  of  Arabdan  then  fell  to  Kienlung,  and  he  pursued 
his  successes  with  such  cruelty  that  the  Northern  Circuit  was 
nearly  depopulated,  and  the  Songares  i&nd  Bleuths  became  almoet 
extinct  as  distinct  tribes.  The  banished  tribe  of  Tourj^ouths  was 
then  invited  by  the  emperor  to  return  from  Russian  sway  to  their 
ancient  jx)ssessions,  which  they  accepted  in  1772  ;  the  history  of 
the  Chinese  embassy  to  them,  and  their  disastrous  journey  back 
to  Cobdo  over  the  Kirghis  stepp,  and  through  the  midst  of  their 
enemies,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  nomadic 
wanderings  in  modern  times.  Chinese  troops,  emigrants,  exiles, 
and  nomadic  tribes  and  families,  were  sent  and  encouraged  to 
come  into  the  vacant  territory,  so  that  erelong  it  began  to  resume 
its  fermer  importance.  In  the  period  which  has  since  elapsed, 
the  Manohus  have  been  enabled  to  .pmvent  any  ceaibinatioa 
among  the  triVes,  and  maintain  their  own  authority  by  a  aiaod 
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system  of  coercion  and  coaxing  which  they  well  know  how  to 
practise.  The  agricultural  anti  luiiicral  resources  the  country 
have  been  developed,  many  of  the  ndiiuuls  induced  V)  attend  to 
agriculture  by  making  their  chieftains  emulous  uf  eack  other's 
Iffosperity,  and  by  exciting  a  spirit  of  trutlic  aniou^  all. 

There  have  been  some  disturbances  from  time  to  time,  but  no 
master  spirit  has  arisen  who  has  been  able  to  unite  the  tribes 
against  the  Chinese.  In  1825,  there  was  an  attempt  made  from 
Kokand  by  JebangSft  grandson  of  the  kojeh  or  prince  of  Kashgar, 
to  x^again  possessbn  of  Turkestan ;  the  khan  of  Kokand  assislod 
him  with  a  small  anny»  and  such  was  their  dislike  of  the  Chiiiefley 
that  ae  soon  as  Jehan^  appeared,  the  Mohammedans  arose  and 
droTe  the  Chinese  troops  away  or  put  them  to  death,  opening  the 
gates  to  the  invader.  He  took  possession  of  Yarkand  and 
Kashgar,  and  advanced  to  OksUi  where  the  winter  put  a  slop  to 
the  campaign.  In  the  next  year,  the  khan  of  Kokand,  seeing  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  thought  he  would  embark  himself  in 
tlie  same  cause,  and  made  an  incursion  as  far  as  Oksu  and 
Khoteii,  reducing  more  than  half  the  Southern  Circuit  to  himself, 
but  ostensibly  in  aid  of  Jehangir.  Tlie  kojch,  beginning  to  fear 
his  aid,  withdrew;  and  the  khan,  having  suffered  some  reverses 
ifpxn  the  Chinese  troops,  made  liis  peace  on  very  favorable  terms, 
and  returned  to  his  own  country.  Jehangir  went  to  Khoten  from 
Yafkand,  but  his  conduct  there  displeasing  the  people,  the  Chinese 
troopsy  about  60,000  in  number,  had  no  difficulty  in  dispersing  his 
finDoe,  and  resuming  their  sway.  The  adherents  of  the  kojeh 
flsd  towards  Badaksban,  while  he  himself  repaired  to  Isaac,  the 
newly  appointed  kojeh  of  Kashgar,  by  whom  he  was  delivered  up 
10  the  Chuiese  with  his  family,  and  all  of  them  most  barbarously 
destroyed* 

The  kojeh  was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  prince  of  Kashgar, 
hot  having  been  accused  of  treasonable  designs  he  was  ordered  to 

come  to  Peking  for  trial ;  the  charges  were  all  disproved,  and  he 
returned  to  Kashgar  after  several  years'  residence  at  the  capital. 
The  country  was  gradually  reduced  by  Changling,  the  general 
at  Ili,  but  Kashgar  sullered  so  nmch  by  the  war  and  removal  of 
the  chief  authority  to  Yarkand,  that  it  has  not  since  regained  its 
importance.  During  this  war,  the  dislike  of  the  Moliammedans 
to  the  Chinese  sway  was  exhibited  in  the  large  forces  Jehangir 
brongfit  into  the  field ;  and  if  he  had  been  a  popular  i^pirited 
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leader,  there  is  reason  for  supposing  he  might  have  finally 
wrested  these  cities  from  the  Chinese*  The  joy  of  Tawkwaug, 
at  the  stiooeBsful  termioatioo  of  the  ea^edhion  a'hd  capture  of  the 
rebel,  was  aa  extravagant  as  to  appear  childish;  and  whea 
Jehanglr  was  executed  at  Peking,  he  ordered  the  sons  of  tw<( 
offioera  wiio  had  been  reported  killed)  to  vitneas  kia  exacotion) 
in  order  to  give  expansion  to  the  indignatkm  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  their  breasts ;  and  let  the  rebel's  heart  be  torn  out  and 
given  to  them  to  sacrifice  it  at  the  tombs  of  their  falhersi  and 
tiraa  console  their  faithM  spirits*"  Honors  weie  heaped  upon 
Ohangling  at  his  return  to  Peking,  and  remids  and  tkla«. 
showered  upon  all  the  troops  engaged  in  the  war. 

Sinco  this  insurrection,  the  frontiers  of  Kashp:ar  and  Kokand 
have  been  passed  and  repassed  by  the  Pruth  Kirghis  ;  and  in 
1830,  thev  excited  so  much  trouble  because  their  trade  was 
restricted,  that  a  large  force  was  called  out  to  restrain  them,  and 
many  lives  were  lost  before  the  rising  was  subdued.  The  causes 
of  the  dispute  were  then  examined,  and  the  trade  allowed  to  go 
on  as  before.  The  oppressions  of  the  residents  sometimes  good 
on  the  Mohammedans  to  rise  against  the  Chinese,  but  the  policy 
of  the  emperor  is  conciliatory,  and  the  complaints  of  the  peofdd 
ore  listened  to.  The  visits  of  the  begs  and  princes  to  Pekii% 
with  tribute  afS>rds  them  an  opportunity  to  state  their  grievantei^ 
while  it  also  prevents  lliem  from  caballing  among  thamselvesk* 
The  salaries  of  the  govemor-general  and  his  councillors)  and^ 
residents,  are  small,  and  they  are  all  obliged  to  resort  to  illegal 
means  to  reimburse  their  outlays.  The  highest  officer  receives 
about  $5200  annually,  an(]  his  councillors  about  82000  ;  the 
residents  from  82300  down  to  $500  and  less.  These  sums  do 
not,  probably,  constitute  one  *tenth  of  the  receipts  of  their 
situations.* 

The  third  great  division  of  the  colonial  part  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  that  of  Tibet,  is  less  known  tlian  lli,  tiiougli  its  urea  is 
hardly  less  extensive.  It  constitutes  the  most  southern  of  the 
three  great  table  lands  of  Central  Asia,  and  is  surrounded  with 
high  mountains  which  sep^irate  it  from  all  the  contiguous  regions. 
Ilie  name  Tibet  or  Tubet  is  corrupted  from  Ju  jio^  the  county 

•  Chinese  Repository,  VoL  V.,  pages  207,  316,  351,  &c. ;  Vol,  IX.,  page 
119.  Penny  Cyclopedia,  ^rf.  SoNOAKrA. 
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ofilie  Ta,  a  race  which  oTsmm  it  in  the  sixth  century  ;  another 
iMnne»  aeoordiug  to  Turner,  is  Pue-koaehim,  signifying  the 

snowy  oottntry  hf  the  north;"  but  Csoma,  who  lived  there 
'  wne  yeara,  says  tiw  people  call  it  Pof  or  Bod,  or  JM  ymi^**i\» 
\md  of  Bod."  The  Chinese  call  the  whole  country  Si  Tmi^f 
and  divide  it  into  Ttkn  Tsa$^  or  Anterior  Tibet,  and  jESm  Tsang 
or  Ulterior  Tibet.  It  is  bounded  north-east  by  Koko*nor ;  east  by 
Sb^ehuen  and  Yiuman ;  sonUi  by  Assam,  Botan,  Nlpal,  Dellii,  and 
Lahore ;  west  by  Ladak,  Badakshan,  and  Bokhara ;  and  north  by 
Gobi  and  Khoten.  The  southern  frontier  curves  considerably  in 
its  course,  but  is  not  less  than  1500  miles  from  the  western 
extremity  of  Nipal  to  the  province  of  Yunnan  ;  the  northern 
border  is  about  1300  miles  ;  the  eastern  and  western  frontiers 
cannot  be  accurately  calculated,  but  are  not  less  than  300  miles. 
Bckistan.  Little  Tibet,  and  Ladak,  although  included  in  its  limits 
on  Chinese  maps,  have  too  little  subjection  or  connexion  with  the 
court  of  Peking,  to  be  reckoned  among  its  dependencies. 

Tibet,  in  its  largest  limits,  is  a  table  land,  the  highest  ptaias  of 
which  are  about  10,000  feet  high,  and  divided  by  mountain 
chams  into  three  distinct  parts.  The  western  one  consisla  of  tha 
taliey  of  the  Indus,  until  it  breaks  through  into  Cashmere  and  the 
plains  of  the  Punjab.  It  begins  near  Mt.  Kailasa,  and  stretches 
oovtb^west  between  the  Hindu  Kush  and  Himalaya,  comprising 
the  whole  of  Beltlstan  and  Ladak ;  the  Tsung  ling  defines  it  on  the 
north-east.  The  second  part  consists  of  an  extensive  desert  land, 
oommencing  at  mount  Kailasa,  and  having  the  Tsung  ling  on  the 
west,  the  Koulkun  on  the  north,  which  separates  it  from  Khoten, 
and  the  high  watershed  of  the  Yangtsz'  kiang,  Salwcci],  and 
other  rivers,  and  lake  T'engkiri.  on  the  east ;  the  Himalaya  con. 
stitutes  its  southern  boundary.  Tills  high  region,  called  Katshe 
or  Kor-kachi,  has  never  been  traversed  by  intelligent  travellers. 
Mountains  stretch  across  it,  and  many  rivers  and  lakes  are  found 
within  their  defilos.  It  is  so  cold  that  few  inliabitants  can  live 
hi  its  northern  portions. 

The  eastern  part  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  Yaru.tsaoghu, 
vhich  oommeneing  in  Ari  about  80°  £.,  gradually  widens  as  it 
goes  eastward,  containing  in  its  plains  most  of  the  towm  ip  Tibet, 
lOMil  it  reaches  the  alpine  region  which  lies  between  Bntan, 
BfU^nah,  and  Yunnan.  This  part  of  the  country  consists  of  a 
succossion  of  ridges  and  peaks,  some  of  whioh  are  among-  the 
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highest  in  the  world,  and  the  traveller  crosses  the  narrow  valleys 
by  lOpes  and  bridges  enveloped  in  the  clouds.  Mount  Kailas% 
cue  of  the  highest  peaks,  lying  in  the  nortfa-eastem  part  of  An, 
k  not  iar  from  26,000  feet  high*  Thb  number  of  peaks  covered 
wtdi  perpetual  sdow  is  not  known,  but  ezoeeds  that  of  any  odier 
part  of  the  world  of  the  same  extent. 

The  road  fnm  Sz^ohuen  to  H'lassa  strikes  the  Ydilni^  kuaig» 
m  the  district  of  Ta-tsiett*luy  and  then  goes  soitdi«>weeteily  to 
PUang  on  the  Yangtsz'  kiang ;  erassing  the  river  it  piooeeds  up 
the  narrow  valley  a  dioct  distanoe,  and  then  oitMsee  -over  the 
mountains  north-west  to  the  Lantsaii  kiang  or  Meflcon,  by  a 
series  of  pathways  leading  over  the  gorges,  till  it  reaches 
Tsiamdo  ;  from  this  point,  the  road  turns  gradually  south-west, 
following  the  valleys  when  practicable  till  it  ends  at  H'lassa. 

The  largest  river  in  Tibet  is  the  Dzangbu,  Erechumbu,  or  Yaru- 
tsangbu.  It  rises  in  the  Tamchuk  hills  in  Ari,  not  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  cast  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Indus,  and  flows  a 
little  south  of  east  for  about  seven  hundred  miles,  through  the 
whole  of  southern  Tibet,  between  the  Himalaya  and  Dzang 
mountains,  aa  far  as  latitude  28°  N.  Its  tributaries  on  the  north 
m  numeroya,  and  among  them  theNaak4Bangbuand  Dzangtsu 
we  the  largest.  The  volame  of  water  whioh  flows  dirongh  the 
mmtaoBa  iota  Assam  by  this  river,  is  equal  to  that  b^  the  Indna 
ittlorSeinde.  It  is  still  a  disputed  questto,  whether  the- ¥a«H^ 
taangbu  joins  the  Brahmaputra  or  Irrawadv^,  but  the-  weight  tff 
geographical  evidenoe,  aiid  the  siae  of  the  rivers,  Is  greatly  ift 
Avor  oi  the  former.  This  wffl  make  the  Brahmaputra  the  lafgest 
and  longest  river  in  southern  Asia ;  its  passage  into  Assam  is 
near  95°  E.  longitude. 

The  eastern  part  of  Tibet,  beyond  this  meridian,  is  traversed 
by  numerous  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  having  no  separate 
names,  the  direction  of  which  is  from  west  to  east,  and  from 
north-west  to  south-east.  From  these  ranges,  lateral  branches 
lun  out  in  different  directions,  containing  deep  valleys  between 
them.  In  proportion  as  the  principal  chains  advance  towards  the 
south*east  they  converge  towards  one  another,  and  thus  the  valleys 
between  them  gradually  become  narrower,  until  at  last,  on-  the 
frontiers  of  Yunnan  and  Burmah,  they  are  mere  mountain  passes, 
whose  entire  breadth  does  not  mnch  exeeed  a  hundred  milea, 
-haviof  ter  atMina  flowhig  through  them.   In  faet,  Tibet  ia- 
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dflies  the  fewitem  heads  of  all  the  large  rivers  of  aouthern  and 

eastern  Asia ;  and,  besides  ihem,  the  Indos  and  its  greatest 
bruM^  ths  fiadej,  the  Gmtiges  and  Brahmapiitrat  the  Yellow 
jRfst  and  some  of  their  largest  tributariee,  also  have  their  sources 
m  its  borders.  The  oames  and  eoitrses  of  all  the  rirers  in  east- 
em  Tibet  are  known  chiefly  from  Ohinne  maps,  but  othsiB  have 
ijfisezibed  them  after  their  entrance  into  the  lowlands.  . 
r  Tibet,  especially  the  oentral  part,  is  a  country  of  lakes,  inthis 
respect  resembling  Cobdo.  The  largest  is  Tengkin  nor,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  stupendous  mountains,  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  north-west  of  H  iaysa.  It  receives  a  small  river  on  the 
west  called  Tarku  ;  this  lake  is  over  a  hundred  miles  long  and 
about  thirty  vvide.  The  region  north  of  it  contains  many  isolated 
lakes,  and  Chinese  maps  place  the  headwaters  of  the  Nu  kiang 
in  the  mountains  on  its  east.  Two  of  the  largest,  the  Boukaand 
Kara,  arc  represented  as  connected  with  that  stream.  Most  of 
the  isolated  lakes  are  salt.  The  Yamorouk  or  Yarbrokyu,  some- 
times called  Palti  firom  a  town  on  its  northern  shore,  is  a  hiTgp 
lake  south  of  H'lossa,  remarkable  for  its  ring  shape,  the  cemtre 
Mng  ^ed  by  a  large  island,  around  which  its  waters  ftyw  m 
a.ehanael  thirty  miles  or  more  in  width.  On  the  island  is  a  nun^ 
«iefy,  called  the  Palace  of  the  Holy  Sow,  saki  to  be  the  finest  in 
4to  oountry^  In  Little  Tibet,  south  of  Khoten,  are  many  lakes^ 
MbliMg^  of  which,  the  Yik  and  Paha,  are  connected  a  river 
'0tfiitAg  through  a  marshy  country.  The  sacred  lakes  of  Manasi^ 
rowa  and  Ravan-hrad,  or  Mapam-dalai  and  Langga  nor,  of  the 
Chinese,  form  the  headwaters  of  the  Indus  ;  they  lie  near  each 
other,  and  their  outlet  unites  with  two  other  streams  to  form  that 
river.  The  Manasa-rowa  is  said  to  be  next  in  size  to  lake 
^X'engkiri,  but  is  probably  inferior  to  lakes  Paha  or  Yih. 

The  climate  of  Tibet  is  characterized  by  its  purity  and  exces- 
sive diyness.    The  valleys  are  hot,  notwithstanding  their  prox- 
imity to  snow-capped  mountains  ;  from  May  to  October  the  sky 
ds  dear  in  the  table  lands,  and  in  the  valleys  the  moisture  and 
>%llwnperature  are  favorable  to  vegetation,  the  harvest  being  ga. 
ithered  be&re  the  gales  and  snows  set  in;  which  m  after  October. 
«The  afl^ts  of  the  air  resemble  or  are  worse  than  those  of  the 
>itamflfn  in  Bgypt.   The  trees  wither,  and  their  leaves  may  be 
^ffound  lo  powder  between  the  fingers ;  planks  and  beams  bfeak, 
«Bd*the  inhabitants  cover  the  thnbers  and  wood-work  of  iMr 
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bouses  with  coarse  cottons,  in  order  to  preserve  them  against  the 
destructive  saccidity.  The  timber  neither  rots  nor  is  worm-eaten. 
Mutton,  exposed  to  tlis  open  air,  becomes  so  dry  that  it  may  bo 
powdered  like  bread ;  when  once  dried  it  is  preserved  during 
years.  This  flesh-bread  is  a  common  food  in  Tibet.  The  car- 
case of  the  animal,  divested  of  its  skin  and  viscera,  is  placed  where 
the  frosty  air  will  have  free  access  to  it,  until  all  the  juices  of  the 
body  dry  up,  and  the  whole  becomes  one  stiffened  mass.  No  salt 
is  used,  nor  does  it  ever  become  tainted,  and  is  eaten  without  any 
further  dressing  or  cooking  ;  the  natives  eat  it  at  all  periods  after 
it  is  frozen,  and  prefer  the  fresh  to  that  which  has  been  kept  somo 
months. 

The  productions  of  Tibet  consist  principally  of  domestic  and 
wild  animals,  and  few  plants  or  forests,  presenting  a  strong  con- 
trast with  Nipal  and  Butan,  where  vegetable  life  flourishes  more 
luxuriantly.  Sheep  and  goats  are  reared  in  immense  flocks,  for 
their  flesh,  hair,  and  coats ;  the  yak,  or  grunting  ox,  is  used  for 
carriage,  and  its  milk  and  flesh  reward  the  care  of  its  owners; 
all  other  domestic  animals,  including  neat  cattle,  horses,  buflialoes, 
etc.,  are  common. 
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J^ere  is  comparatively  little  agriculture;   flocks  and  herds 
9B^\y  more  food  than  the  farm.    The  variety  of  wild  animals, 
birds,  and  fishes,  is  Yery  great ;  among  them  the  musk  deer, 
feline  animals,  eagles,  and  wild  sheep,  are  objects  of  the  chase. 
The  brute  creation  are  generally  clothed  with  an  abundance  of 
fine  hair  or  wool ;  even  the  horses  have  a  more  shaggy  coat 
than  is  granted  to  bears  in  more  geniRl  dimes.   The  musk  deer 
is  dothed  with  a  thick  ooTering  of  hair  two  or  three  inches  long, 
standing  efeot  0T«r  the  whole  body;  the  animal  resembles  a 
hog  in  aixe  and  form,  but  the  legs  are  slender.   The  Tibetan 
goat  tSBbrdB  the  shawl  wool,  which  is  so  highly  prized  for  the 
manuiSMMure  of  garments,  and  exported  to  China  and  India. 

Fruits  are  common;  pomegranates,  peaches,  oranges,  figs, 
grapes,  apples,  and  nuts,  constitute  the  limited  variety.  Barley 
is  raised  more  than  any  other  grain,  and  the  principal  part  of 
agricultural  labors  is  performed  by  the  women.    Peas  and  other 
pulse  and  wheat  are  cultivated,  but  no  rice  west  of  H'lassa; 
this  grain  can  only  be  raised  along  the  bottoms.    Rhubarb,  assa- 
fetida,  gini^er,  madder,  and  safflower  are  collected  or  prepared, 
but  most  of  the  medicines  come  from  China  and  Butan.  Tur- 
nips, onions,  and  melons  are  raised  in  small  quantities.  TJie 
trees  are  few  in  number  and  small  in  height,  rarely  rising  into 
forests.    The  mineral  productions  are  exceedingly  rich.  Gold 
in  the  bed?  of  streams,  and  forms  a  constant  article  of 
lefi4»  silver^  copper,  and  cinnabar  are  also  dug  out  of  the 
iron  ^as  not  been  found  to  much  extent.  The 
^jpt^  difficiiltj^iik  tiie  way  of  the  inhabitants  availing  themselves 
^Jhe^;inetidi£a^         apart  from  their  ignorance  of  the  best 
^mt^^f  mining,  is  the  want  of  fuel  to  smelt  the  ore.  Ttnoal 
^^saw&  ^Taji  is  gathered  on  the  borders  of  a  small  lake  .in., 
ni^elghborhood  of  Tcngkiri  lake,  where  also  rock  salt  can  be 
0  ,*©b^ainetl  to  any  extent.    Precious  stones  are  found,  most  of  which 
fiij|.thert  :Way  to  China. 
The  present  divisions  of  Tibet,  according  to  the  Chinese  sta- 
tical works,  are  Tsien  Tsaui^,  or  Anterior  Tibet,  and  Hau 
rmng,  or  Ulterior  Tibet.    Anterior  Tibet  is  also  called  Wei  or 
^d  Tsansr,  and  was  fcjrmcrlv  divided  into  Kham  and  Wei,  the 
first  being  called  Anterior  and  the  second  Central  Tibet.  Ulte- 
lidr^Tibet  is  also  divided  into  Tsang  and  Ari.""    These  divudon^ 
'  OluMW  Repositoiy*  VoL  XIIL,  page  SOi. 
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m  Uiually  found  on  Buiopean  maps ;  Gsoma  st^s  Uiq  oountry 
is  divided  by  the  inhabitants  into  Kham-yul  or  Eastern  Tibel^ 
called  also  Pot-ohen  or  Great  Tibe^,  Wei  Tsang  or  Tibet  Pjt>per, 
and  Ari  or  Nari,  including  north-western  Tibet.  'The ^Chinese 

books  mention  eight  cantons  in  Anterior  Tibet,  five  of  them  lying 
east  of  H'lassa,  added  to  which  are  thirty-nine  feudal  townships 
in  the  north  called  l.u-sz\  horderiiig  on  similar  townships  in  Koko- 
nor  and  Sz'chuen.  Csoma  de  Korus  mentions  several  small 
principalities  in  Kham.  and  describes  the  inhabitants  as  differing 
very  much  from  the  rest  of  the  Tibetans  in  appearance  and  lan- 
guage ;  they  assimilate  probably  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
tribes  on  the  Buroian  and  Chinese  frontiers. 

H'lassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  is  situated  on  the  Dzangtsu, 
about  twelve  leagues  from  its  junction  with  the  Yani-tsangbu,  in 
lat.  30'  N.,  and  long.  9V  40'  and  is  the  laigest  town  in 
this  part  of  Asia.  It  is  famous  for  tlie  eonvents  in  and  near  H, 
composing  the  ecclesiastioal  establisliments  of  the  dalai-Iama, 
whose  personal  residence  is  in  the  oonTent  of  Pobrang«marbu 
'  (i.  e.  Red  town)  on  mount  Botala.  Tl^e  prmbipal  building  of 
thb  establishment  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-seve<ji  feet  high, 
and  it  contains,  as  the  Chinese  expression  is, a  myriad  of 
rooms."  This  city  is  the  head-quarters  of  Budhism,  and  the 
hierarchy  of  lamas,  who,  by  means  of  the  dalai-lamu,  and  his 
subordinate  the  kutuktu,  exercise  priestly  control  over  nearly 
all  Mongolia  as  well  as  Tibet.  The  city  lies  in  a  fertile  plain 
extending  about  twelve  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  length.  Mountains  and  hills  en- 
circle it  ;  Botala  is  the  western  one,  and  tiie  river  runs  near  its 
base,  so  that  a  wall  has  been  built  to  preserve  the  buildings  from 
the  rise  of  the  waters.  The  Chinese  garrison  is  quartered  about 
two  miles  north  of  this  mount,  and  two  large  temples  called 
JS'Amm  Iso-te^  and  BamoUU  taoJeangy  resplendent  with  gold  and  <% 
precious  stones,  stand  very  near  it.  The  four  monasteries,  .S6ra, 
Bvebung,  Samy^,  and  Qaldan,  constitute  as  many  separate  esta* 
blishments.*  During  the  sway  of  the  Songares'  in  111,  heir  prince 
Arabdan  made  a  descent  upon  Hiassa,  and  the  lama  was  killed. 
Kanght  placed  a  new  one  upon  the  see,  and  reinstated  him  at 
Botala  in  1720,  appointing  six  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  dd 
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lama  to  assist  him  in  the  government.  Three  4>f  these  joined  in 
an  insunectioi^,  and  In  tiBe  conflicts  whieh  encoeeded,  HHessa 
su^red  considerably.  tKnce  the  expulsion  of  the  Nipalese 
in  1792,  no  foreigners  are  allowed  entrance  from  the  south, 
the  Chinese  having  established  a  line  of  posts  along  the  whole 
of  the  southern  frontier  towards  Nipal  and  Butan.  The  popu- 
lation of  H'lassa  is  conjectured  to  be  24,00U ;  that  of  the  pro- 
^  vince  is  reckoned  by  Csoina  at  about  650,000. 

The  capital  of  Tsaiig  or  Ulterior  Tibet  is  Zhikatse-jung  or 
Teshu-h'luinbu,  twenty-six  miles  west  of  H'lassa,  the  monastic 
residence  of  the  teshu-lama  or  banchin-erdeni,  a  town  of  three 
or  four  hundred  houses,  convents,  and  palaces,  built  on  an  ele- 
vated plain.    It  contains,  among  other  buildings,  the  mausoleum 
of  the  teshu-lama,  "who  died  in  Peking  in  1761,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Turner  as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Tibetan  sculpture. 
If^e  plain  between  this  town  and  H'lassa  is  a  fertile  tr^ot,  and 
judginjg  from  the  number  of  towns  in  the  Tallejs  of  the  basin 
of  the  Tam-^iBUdgbu,  its  productive  powers  are  eompafatively 
great.   Ulterior  Tibet  is  divided  into  mx.  other  cantons,  besides 
the  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  town,  most  of 
their  fortified  capitals  lying  westward  of  Zhikolsd,  in  the 
basin  of  the  T'aru-tsangbu.   The  last  of  the  sixth,  Ari  or  ^ari, 
is  an  extensive  region,  described  by  Csoma  as  stretching  from 
Tsang  to  Ladak,  but  very  thinly  settled,  its  population  not  ex- 
ceeding 50,000  families,  on  an  area,  judging  from  Chinese  and 
other  maps,  of  at  least  five  times  that  number  of  square  miles  j 
he  speaks,  however,  of  tracts  of  desert  land  within  its  limits. 

The  degree  of  skill  the  Tibetans  liave  attained  in  manufac- 
tures, mechanical  arts,  and  general  civilization,  is  less  than  that 
of  the  Chinese,  but  superior  to  the  Mongols.    They  appear  to  be 
a  mild  and  humane  people,  and  possess  more  of  a  religious  sense 
Jhan  the  Chinese.    They  belong  to  the  Mongdl  race,  with  slight 
intermSxture  cxf  their  southern  neighbors ;  no  two  people  or  ooud- 
'  tries  widely  separated  present  a  stronger  oontraet  than  the  stout, 
tall,  muscular,  anc^  florid  Butias,  upon  their  fertile  fields  and 
"'Wooded  hills^  do  With  the  squat,  puny,  sluggish,  and  swarthy 
Tibetans  in  their  rugged  barren  mountains.    They  diatingwish 
Ave'  sorts  of  people  among  themselves,  the  lasi  of  whom  are  the 
Butfas ;  the  others  are  the  inhabitants  of  Kham,  or  Anterior  Tibet; 
those  in  Tsang,  the  nomads  of  Ksivkatshe,  and  fiie  people  €$UiU 
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tie  Tibet.  All  of  thetn  speak  Tibetan  with  some  vaxiationfl.  The 

Tibetans  aro  clad  with  woollens  and  furs  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  appear  to  emulate  the  animals  they  derive  thcni  from  in 
their  weight  and  warmth  ;  and  with  this  clothing  is  found  no 
small  quantity  of  dirt.  The  dress  of  the  sexes  varies  slightly 
in  its  shape  ;  yellow  and  red  arc  the  predominant  colors.  Large 
bulgar  boots  of  hide  are  worn  by  all  persons ;  the  remainder  of 
the  dress  consists  of  woollen  robes  and  furs  like  those  of  the 
Chinese.  The  women  wear  many  jewels,  and  adorn  their  hair 
with  pearla.  Girls  braid  their  hair  in  three  tresses,  niarri^ 
woMen  in  two.  The  head  is  protected  by  high  velvet  caps^ 
the  men  wear  broad-brimmed  coverings  of  various  materials. 

The  two  sects  of  religious  are  distinguished  by  yellow  and 
red  caps;  the  latter  are  comparatively  few,  allow  marriage  ip 
tile  lamas,  but  do  not  differ  materially  in  their  ritud  or  tene^ 
There  is  no  country  where  so  .  large  a  proportion  of  th^,  jpe(ij»p& 
ale  devoted  to  religious  service  as  in  Tibet,  nor  one  whi^^^  j& 
•  secular  part  of  the  inhabitants  pay  such  implicit  deference  to  tlie 
clergy.   The  food  of  the  Tibetans  is  taken  at  all  hours,  there 
being  no  stated  times  fi>r  eating.    Mutton,  bailey,  and  tea  coii^ 
stitute  the  staple  articles  of  food.    Tea  is  not  drunk  clear,  but 
when  the  infusion  is  drawn  off,  barley  meal  is  stirred  up  in  the 
cup,  making  a  thin  gruel.    A  strange  mixture  of  water,  flour, 
butter,  and  salt,  boiled  together  with  the  tea,  and  drawn  off  in 
cups  as  tea  or  gruel,  is  also  used  to  some  extent.    On  all  visits 
tea  is  presented,  and  the  cup  replenished  as  often  as  it  is  drained. 
Spirits  and  beer,  both  inadt>  from  barley,  are  common  beverages. 
Qa  every  visit  of  ceremony,  and  whenever  a  letter  is  sent  from 
one  person  to  another,  it  is  necessary  to  connect  a  silk  scarf  with 
it,  the  size  and  texture  being  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  condi- 
^tion  of  the  parties.    The  sentence  Om  mam  pai  (or  pdd)  mi  om, 
'^an-  invocatkm  in  universal  use  among  the  people,  is  woven  upon 
■4Baoh  end.    In  reverential  salutations,  the  cap  is  removed  by 
^e  inlbriorj  and  the  arms  hang  by  the  side.  ,    .  ^ 
^  -^^he  bodiss  of  the  dead  are  placed  in  an  open  indosure,  in  ibe 
*  manner  as  practised  by  the  Paxsees,,  where  birds  and  beaite 

^  prey  devour  them,  or  tluiy  are  dismembered  In  an  exposed 
«^place.   Lamas  axe  bumsd,  and  their  aSies  collected  into  urns. 
^-As  soon  as  the  breath  has  departed,  the  body  is  seated  in  the 
^same  attitude  as  Budha  is  represented,  with  the  legs  bent  before. 
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and  the  ioles  of  tlie  feet  turned  iipwaide.  The  right  head  lesli 
upon  the  thigh,  the  left  turns  up  near  the  body,  the  thumb  touch« 
iDg  the  shoulder.  In  this  attitude  of  contemplation,  the  corpse 
is  burned. 

In  Tibet,  as  in  Butan,  tlie  custom  of  polyandry  prevails. 
The  choice  of  a  wife  lies  with  the  eldest  son,  who  having  made 
Jinown  liis  intentions  to  his  parents  sends  a  matchmaker  to  pro- 
pose the  matter  to  the  par* uls  of  \ho  n-irl.  The  sexes  are  not 
kept  apart  as  in  China,  and  the  youth  makes  his  own  selection. 
The  consent  of  the  parents  being  obtained,  the  matcfacnakev 
places  an  ornament  of  a  jewel  set  in  gold,  called  sedzia,,  upoM 
the  head  of  the  damsel,  and  gives  her  presents  of  jewels,  dresses, 
cattle,  <S£c.,  according  to  the  means  of  the  young  man.  The 
guests  invited  on  the  day  of  the  marriage  bring  presents  of  sueh 
things  as  they  choose,  which  augments  the  dowry.  A  tent  is  esl 
up  before  the  bride's  house,  in  which  are  placed  three  or  fear 
ai|uare  cushbns,  and  the  ground  around  sprinkled  with  wheat; 
the  bride  is  seated  on  the  highest  cushion,  her  parents  and  Irieods 
standing  near  her  according  to  their  rank,  and  the  asBfimhled 
party  there  partake  of  a  feast.  The  bride  is  then  conducted  to 
the  house  of  her  lover  by  the  friends  present,  her  person  being 
sprinkled  with  ^v})eat  or  barley  as  she  goes  along,  and  there 
placed  by  his  side,  and  both  of  them  served  with  tea  and  spirits. 
Soon  after,  the  groom  seats  himself  apart,  and  every  one  present 
gives  them  a  scarf  those  of  superior  rank  binding  them  around 
their  necks,  equals  and  inferiors  laying  them  by  their  sides. 
The  next  dav.  a  procession  is  formed  of  the  relatives  of  the  newly 
married  pair,  which  visits  ail  the  friends,  and  the  marriage 
is  completed.  The  girl  thus  becomes  the  wife  of  all  the  bro- 
thers, and  manages  the  domestic  ooocems  of  their  housefaoU. 
Prif»ts  have  nothing  to  do  with  marriages  in  this  or  any  other 
part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  their  office  being  assooiated  with 
funereal  rites.  Almost  every  ikmily  furnishes  one  or  two  mem* 
bers  to  the  priesthood.  A  closer  acquaintance  with  a  society  so 
singularly  constituted  would  no  doubt  ^Ksdose  the  &et  that  these 
families  were  either  unhappily  joined,  or  that  the  marriage  tie 
was  not  very  strictly  kept.  Population  is  constaatly  kept  down 
by  the  united  effects  of  religious  celibacy  and  polyandry.  The 
climate  of  this  elevated  region  probably  has  its  efl&ots  in  contlnu* 
ing  such  a  custom,  and  maintaining  the  purity  of  society.  . 
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The  dwellings  of  tlic  poor  are  built  of  unhewn  stones,  rudely- 
piled  upon  each  other  without  cement,  two  stories  high,  and 
resembling  brick-kilns  in  shape  and  size  ;  the  windows  are  small 
in  order  not  to  weaken  the  structure  ;  the  roof  is  fiat,  defended 
by  a  brushwood  parapet,  and  protected  from  the  molestation  of 
evil  spirits  by  flags,  strips  of  paper  tied  to  strings,  or  branches  of 
trees.  Timber  is  little  used,  for  it  does  not  grow  in  the  country  ; 
the  floors  are  of  marble  or  tiles,  and  the  furniture  consists  of  but 
little  else  than  mats  and  cuflhioiw.  The  temples  and  convents 
are  ram  impoflteg  and  oomraodious  structures ;  some  of  those  at 
H'lassa  aie  among  the  best  specimens  of  architecture  in  Central 
▲flia. 

The  mausoleum  of  the  teshu-lama  at  Tesho-h'lumbu,  buHt  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century,  resembles  a  plain  square  watch- 
lower  surmoimted  by  a  double  Chinese  canopy  roof,  the  earn 

which  are  hung  with  beils,  on  which  the  breeze  plays. a 
baseless  dirge.  The  body  of  the  lama  reposes  in  a  oofiii  of 
gold,  and  his  effigy,  also  of  gold,  is  placed  within  the  concavity 
of  a  large  shell  upon  the  top  of  the  pyramidal  structure  which 
contains  it.  The  sides  of  the  pyramid  are  silver  plates,  and  on 
the  steps  are  deposited  the  jewels  and  other  costly  articles  which 
once  appertained  to  him.  An  altar  in  front  receives  the  obla- 
tions and  incense  daily  presented  before  the  tomb,  and  near  by  is 
a  second  statue  of  the  deceased  as  large  as  life  in  tlie  attitude 
of  reading.  Scrolls  and  pennons  of  silk  hang  from  the  ceiling, 
and  the  walls  are  adorned  with  paintings  of  priests  engaged  in 
prayer.  The  whole  structure  is  substantially  built,  and  its  ri^ 
ornaments  are  placed  there  not  less  for  security  than  to  do  honor 
to  the  revered  person  deposited  beneath.  The  other  buildings  in 
tide  town,  consisting  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  monasteries,  * 
temples,  dec,  are  notloeaUe  rather  for  their  solidity  thim  elegance. 
The  windows  are  dosed  with  mohair  curtains,  and  a  skyi^t'W 
the  upper"  sloiy  serves  fi>r  lighting  the  room,  and  for  passing  out 
upon  die  roof.  The  roof  or  parapet  is  ornamented  with  cyiim 
ders  of  copper  or  other  materials,  which  tmparta  a  hrfiliaUt 
appearance  to  the  edifices.  The  fortress  of  Zfaikats6  stimds  at 
the  entrance  into  the  valley,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  valiant  people, 
would  easily  afRird  full  protection  to  its  inhabitants. 

The  manufactures  of  Tibet  consist  of  woollens  made  from  the 
covering  of  the  shawl  goat,  and  jewelry.    Their  lapidaries  cut 
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eyery  kind  of  ornament  in  superior  style,  and  gold  and  silver 
Ware  fonns  a  considerable  article  of  trade  to  Cliina.    These  and 
other  crafts  nnust  necessarily  languish,  however,  from  the  im- 
mense proportion  of  men  who  are  withdrawn  from  labor  into 
monasteries,  compelling  the  residue  to  devote  most  of  their 
strength  to  tillage.    The  most  important  exports  to  China  consist 
of  gold  dust,  precious  stones,  bezoars,  assafaetida,  musk,  wool- 
lens, and  skins ;  for  which  the  people  receive  silks,  teas,  china- 
wm^  tobaoeOy  musical  instruments,  and  metals.    The  trade  is 
carried  on  through  Sining  fu  in  Kansuh,  and  Patang  in  Sa'ohueo* 
Tincal,  rook-aalt,  and  shawl  woc^,  are  additional  articles  sent  to 
Ladak,  Butan,  and  India^  but  the  trade  towards  the  south  is  fitf 
lais  ]NrodiictiTe  than  it  would  be  if  unrestricted. 
Xbo  oommoB  diseases  in  Tibet  are  dmpsy,  rheumatism,  smali- 
and  syphilis ;  tho  last  two  are  much  feared,  and  the  patient 
»poB  whom  the  pustules  are  seen  is  instantly  abandoned  sod  left 
to  a(SKve,  if  the  disease  does  not  kill  him.   Syphilis  is  cured  in 
some  degree  by  mercurial  preparations.   The  medicinal  pre* 
parations  are  put  up  by  the  people,  but  most  of  (he  drugs  come 
from  China.    Music  is  studied  by  the  priesthood  for  their  cere- 
monies, and  with  much  better  effect  than  among  the  Chinese 
priests.    Their  amusements  consist  in  archery,  dancing,  and 
observance  of  many  festivals  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
dead  or  of  the  living.    Drtiui-drinking  is  common,  but  the  peo- 
ple cannot  be  called  a  drunken  race,  nor  does  the  habit  of  opium 
eating  or  smoking,  so  fatally  prevalent  in  Assam  on  their  south, 
prevail. 

.  Education  is  confined  to  the  priesthood,  but  the  women,  who 
conduct  much  of  the  traffic,  also  learn  arithmetic  and  writing. 
The  language  is  alphabetical,  and  reads  from  left  to  right ;  there 
are  two  forms  of  the  character,  the  uchen  used  ibr  books,  and 
the  H^i^R  employed  in  writing,  which  do  not  differ  more  than  the 
Roman  and  the  runnii^-hand  in  English.  The  form  of  the 
obaractois  shows  their  Sanscrit  original,  but  there  are  many 
ooosonants  in  the  language  not  ibund  in  that  tongue,  and  silent 
Istkers  ara  not  nnfrequent  in  the  written  words.  There-  are 
thir^  coAaonants  in  the  alphabet,  distributed  into  eight  classes, 
with  four  additional  vowel  signs ;  each  of  them  ends  in  a  short 
a,  as  ngaj  chcu,  which  can  be  lengthened  by  a  diacritical  mark 
placed  underneath.     The  syllables  are  separated  from  each 
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Other  by  a  point ;  the  accented  consonant  is  tiiat  which  &lh>wdr 
the  Towely  and  the  others,  whether  before  or  after  it,  are  pro-^ 
nounced  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  not  unfrequently  omitted' 
altogether  in  speaking.    The  variations  in  this  respect  eonstitttttf' 
the  chief  features  of  the  patois  ibuod  in  difierent  parts  wheto' 
Tibetan  is  spoken.   A  dictionary  and  grammar  of  this  language^ 
have  been  published  in  Calcutta  by  Csoma  de  Kdids,  a  Htaaga* 
rian  who  ibimerly  resided  among  the  priests  near  Ladak.   The  - 
literature  is  almost  wholly  theological,  as  far  as  it  has  beeii'* 
examined,  and  such  worka  as  are  not  of  this  character,  have  - 
probably  been  intrpduoed  from  China.   Their  divisbmr  of  time, 
numeration,  chronology,  and  weights,  have  also  been  adopted* 
from  that  country  with  a  few  alterations.  ' 

The  history  of  Tibet  has  been  made  known  to  Europe  through 
the  Mongol  Sanang  Setsen,  but  if  free  access  could  be  had  to 
their  annals,  it  is  probablo  that  a  methodical  history  could  be  ex- 
tracted, reaching  back  at  least  three  centuries  before  Christ. 
Tibet  was  ruled  by  its  own  princes  till  the  rise  of  Grenghis  ;  the 
first  monarch,  who  united  the  various  tribes  under  his  sway  B.  c. 
313,  was  Seger-Sandilutu-Kagan-Tfll-Esen ;  and  from  the  fact 
that  Budhism  was  introduced  during  his  reign,  it  might  be 
inierred  that  he  came  from  the  south.    H'lassa  was  founded  by 
Srongzan-Gambo  about  a.  d.  630,  after  which  time  Tibetan  his- 
tory becomes  more  authentic,  inasmuch  as  this  king  introduced* 
the  alphabet.   The  Tang  dynasty  carried  their  arms<4ntD  Tibet 
from  Ehotoi,  but  the  people  threw  off  their  yoke  daring  the  de- 
cline of  that  family.   Mohammedanism  also  disturbed  the  sopm- 
macy  of  the  Budhist  faith,  and  severe  perseoutioiis  followed  about ' 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  by  an  Islam  prince  Barma,* 
but  it  was  repelled  at  his  death,  and  has  never  since  made  *the  ' 
least  impression  upon  the  people.    Grenghis  reduced  Tangout,  fftie  ' 
of  the  principalities,  about  1200,  and  soon  after  brought  theWholfe 
country  under  his  sway,  which  Kublai  still  further  settled  as  a 
dependency  of  ids  empire.    The  people  recovered  their  indepen- 
dence on  the  expulsion  of  the  Mongols  from  China,  and  under 
the  Ming  dynasty  formed  several  small  kingdoms,  among  which 
were  Ladak  and  Rodok  in  the  west  towards  Cashmere,  both  of 
them  still  existing.  • 

From  a  short  resume  of  letters  written  from  Tibet  in  1626,  by 
Romish  missionaries  living  there,  it  appears,  that  the  kingdom  <k 
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tki  molt  powwrftil  ia  the  north,  snd  Cogue,  U-taang, 
mi  Mosialy  wm  liaee  soothem  principalities.  The  king  of 
Oof^ allowed  them  to  feside  in  hb  territories,  and  took  pleasure 
in  hearing  them  converse  and  dispute  with  the  l.uiias.  The 
dalai-lama  at  this  time  was  the  king's  brother,  and  possessed  sub- 
ordinate influence  in  the  state,  but  the  priests  were  numerous 
and  influential.  The  conquest  of  Mongolia  and  Tangout  opened 
the  way  for  KangM  to  enter  Tibet,  but  the  intercourse  between 
the  emperor  and  dalai-lama  was  chiefly  connected  with  religion 
and  carrying  tribute.  The  lamas  held  the  supreme  power  until 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  when  Ciiinese  influeoce  became 
paramount.  The  country  had  already  been  conquered  by  the 
Songar  chieftain,  ao  that  on  his  defeat  it  could  offer  little  resist- 
•  '  aace.  Kanghl  appointed  six  of  the  highest  princes  or  gialbo 
over  the  piovinces ;  but  soon  aAer  his  death,  in  1727,  three  of 
them  cponspired  against  Yungohing,  and  were  not  subdued  with- 
out fscmsidOTaUe  lesielBnoe.  The  emperor  then  appointed  the 
loftl  priaoe  orgui/doas  govemor.general>  and  he  remained  in  his 
Ticearegal  «ffioe  till  his  deadi,  about  1750.  Kienlung,  jfinding 
thnlJiiaaon  was  esdeavoring  to  make  himself  fully  independent^ 
eaeculed  him  as  a  rebel,  suppressed  the  office,  and  appointed 
tworjChiiMse  generals  to  be  aasooiated  with  the  dalaiJama  and  his 
ooitd}utoT,  in  the  administration  of  the  oountry.  The  troops 
were  increased  and  forts  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
awe  the  people  and  facilitate  trade. 

Tlie  present  government  of  Tibet  is  superintended  by  two  ta 
chin,  or  great  ministers,  residing  at  H'lassa,  who  act  conjointly, 
while  they  serve  as  checks  upon  each  other  ;  they  do  not  hold 
their  office  for  a  long  time.  They  have  absolute  control  over  all 
the  troops  in  the  country,  and  the  military  are  generally  condned 
to  the  garrisons,  and  do  not  cultivate  the  soil.  The  collection  of 
revenue,  transmission  of  tribute  to  Peking,  and  direction  of  the 
persons  who  carry  it,  and  those  who  conduct  the  trade  at  Patang 
and  Sining  fu,  are  all  under  their  control.  The  dalai-lama  at 
H'lassa,  in  Anterior  Tibet,  and  the  teshu-lama  or  banchin-erdent 
at  Zhikatse,  in  Ulterior  Tibet,  are  the  high  rel^ious  officers 
of  the  country,  each  of  them  independent  in  his  own  province, 
but  the  ^pTiDBt  holding  the  highest  place  in  the  hierarchy.  The 
Oflgme  leeidents  confer  with  each  concerning  the  direction  of 
hif'Oif])  >m99vinoe.   All  their  appointments  to  office  or  nobility 
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most  Miietifuidd  by  tbe  wmieoU  Mbie  they  «ce  JV«lifi|'i|||t 
merely  religious  officers  sie  not  under  tins  auneUlanoe.  In 
villages,  the  autiiority  is  adminiateiied  by  seeulwr  deputy  lanws 
called  deha,  and  by  commandants  called  karpon,  who  are  seat 
from  the  capital.  Each  deba  is  assisted  by  a  native  vazir  of  the 
plac€3,  who,  with  the  cliief  lama,  form  the  local  government, 
amenable  to  the  supreme  magistracy.  The  western  province  of 
Ari  is  peopled  hy  nomads,  who  wander  over  the  regions  north  of 
Ravan-hrad,  and  are  under  the  authority  of  karpons  sent  from  . 
H'lassa,  without  the  assistance  of  lamas.  The  two  high-priests 
themselves  are  likewise  assisted  by  councillors.  One  of  these, 
called  Soopoon  Choomboo,  who  held  the  office  of  sadeek  or  ad- 
viser when  Turner  visited  Tesbu-h'lumlniy  was  a  Maachu  by  biJCtb» 
but  had  long  lived  in  Tihet.  % 

The  nomadic  clans  of  Dam  Mongols  and  other  tribes  occujgiu 
ing  the  thirty-nine  feudal  townships  or  te-ss*  in  Anterior  Tibet, 
are  governed  by  the  residents  without  the  interventian  of  the 
lamas.  The  disturbances  in  Ulterior  Tibet  in  1792,  repuUing 
fiom  the  irruption  of  the  Nipalese  and  sack  of  Teshu4i'lmnbQ> 
were  speedily  quelled  by  the  energy  of  Kienlung's  govQnunent, 
and  the  invaders  forced  to  sue  for  mercy.  The  southern  ftfm- 
tier  was,  in  consequence  of  this  inroad,  strongly  fortified  by  a 
chain  of  posts,  and  the  communication  with  the  states  between 
Tibet  and  India  strictly  forbidden  and  watched.  It  gave  the 
Chinese  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  their  rule  in  Ulterior  Tibet, 
and  extend  their  influence  north  to  Khoten  and  into  Ladak.  The 
natural  mildness  of  character  of  the  Tibetans  renders  them  much 
easier  under  the  Chinese  yoke,  than  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
Southern  Circuit ;  they  are  represented  as  contented  and  indus- 
trious by  those  who  have  seen  them.  Although  their  form  of 
government  is  more  liberal  than  other  parts  of  the  empire,  too 
Uttle  is  known  of  its  practice  to  be  able  to  judge  whether,  the 
mass  of  people  really  enjoy  any  greater  privileges  or  more  free- 
dom ;  but  it  is  little  likely  that  tbe  frivolities  of  Budhism  would 
tend  to  teach  the  rulers  equity  or  liberality^  or  the  peopla  a  jnat 
knowledge  of  their  rights. 

.  The  large  map  of  the  empire^  which  is  regaided  by  thft  Chi- 
nese as  the  best  delineation  cf  the  extent  and  diviabns  of  iMx 
possesdionsi  includes,  within  its  limits  two  other  conotziia  baddoi 
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thc»e  now  described,  but  over  which  tlieir  inilupuce  is  altogether 
nominal.    These  are  Corea  and  Ladak.    The  former  was  pro- 
bably placed  in  the  map  from  its  proximity  to  the  capital,  and  its 
peninsular  form  naturally  connecting  it  with  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts.   But  national  vanity  alone  can  be  the  motive  for  includ- 
ting  the  remote  principality  of  Ladak  within  the  imperial  fron- 
^iB,  Ibr  itB  ruler  has  almost  no  connexion  at  all  with  Peking, 
■dd  htm  never  received  troops  into  his  borders.    The  utter  inac- 
"curacy  of  the  map  in  this  portSon  of  it  is  another  proof  of 
'^e  ignearanee  of  the  draftsman,  for  Leh  is  placed  in  lat.'9IF 
'4b  'the  map^  instead  of  84^,  and  the  soiirees  of  the  Indue  nm 
-soutk  of  it  in  three  parallel  streame  due  west,  without  any  obetnic. 
tidn.   The  rajah  of  Ladak,  however,  is  not  so  independent  as  to 
^   be  able  to  contemn  the  advice  of  the  Cliinese  officers  statibiied  on 
ids  eastern  ihmtier  at  Rodok,  Teshigang,  Gug6,  and  other  places. 
'Ladak  and  Little  Tibet  or  Behratan,  comprise  the  north-western 
part  of  Tibet.    The  former  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  upper- 
most valley  of  the  Indus,  here  called  Sinka-bab,  and  the  latter 
the  same  river  near  its  confluence  with  the  Shayuk. 
'  Ladak,  formerly  called  Mar-yul,  is  bounded  north  by  the 
Tsung  ling,  which  divide  it  from  Yarkand  ;  east  by  Rodok  and 
Gardok,  alonfi;  the  Sinka-bab,  which  separate  it  from  Ari ;  south 
and  south-west  by  the  Himalaya,  separating  it  from  Cashmere  ;  and 
iiorth-west  by  Beltistan.    Its  area  is  about  30,000  square  miles, 
and  population  between  150,000  and  200,000,  who  speak  Tibe- 
tan,  and  are  Mohammedans  as  well  as  Budhists.    It  is  divided 
into  lour  districts,  Leh,  Nubra,  Zanskar,  and  Pitti  or  Purak.. 
'Ithe  country  is  an  inhospitable,  bleak  region,  consisting  of  a 
-iOQKession  of  ridges,  between  which  narrow  valleys,  presenthii^ 
ainill  inducements  to  the  farmer,  o&er  the  only  arable  gro!nnd.L 
^e  maib  river  is  the  Indus,  which  receives  several  considerable  . 
Hietos  within  the  limits  of  Ladak,  and  some  others  beyond  the 
hinders ;  few  of  them  are  available  Ibr  navigation  or  tillage. 
4Phe'  climate  is  clear  and  cold  in  winter,  seldom  above  15^  Fi 
from  December  to  Februsiry  ;  in  summer  the  heat  is  135^  Fl, 
and  even  higher.    There  is  little  rain,  but  grain  ripens  rapidly 
during  the  summer,  being  ready  for  the  sickle  in  eight  or  nine 
weeks  after  sowing.    The  frost  and  rain  decompose  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  which  form  the  only  soil  at  their  bottoms  ;  the  inhabit- 
|nt9^  t.^ac^  the  base,  and  raise  large  crops  upon  tiie  ground  thus 
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gained,  leading  the  mountain  streams  from  one  level  to  the 
other. 

The  people  have  many  resemblances  to  the  Tibetans.  They 
are  mild,  industrious,  and  peaceful,  and  carry  on  a  large  manu- 
facture of  shawls  and  other  articles  from  the  wool  of  the  goat. 
Leh,  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  situated  in  lat.  44°  W  N.  and 
long.  77°  45^  E.,  about  two  miles  from  the  Indus,  in  a  well  cul- 
tivated plain.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  defended  by 
towers,  and  the  houses,  about  seven  hundred  in  all,  are  built  of 
stone  or  unbumt  brick  two  and  three  stories  high,  in  such  a  con- 
fused manner,  and  with  such  a  want  of  arrangement  in  their 
position,  as  to  resemble  a  hurrow  more  than  a  city. '  The  inofk 
and  floors  are  composed  of  layers  of  earth  upon  willow  or  po^ar 
trunks,  covered  with  thatch,  and  during  the  rains,  the  soli  pours 
down  into  the  apartments ;  the  mud  thus  formed  is  carefully  us^ 
for  manure.  Little  furniture  is  seen  in  these  dwellings.  'Hie 
most  considerable  building  is  the  palace,  which  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  in  front,  and  several  stories  high.  The  inha- 
bitants dress  in  woollens  and  skins,  and  are  uncleanly  in  their 
persons  and  houses.  The  productions  consist  of  three  kinds  of 
wheat,  buckwheat,  and  two  kinds  of  barley.  Kitchen  vegetables 
are  not  much  known,  onions,  carrots,  turnips,  and  cabbages,  com- 
prising the  greatest  part.  Apples  and  apricots  are  the  common 
fruits,  but  melons,  grapes,  and  other  kinds  are  brought  from 
Cashmere.  The  cattle  are  the  yak,  the  cow,  and  a  hybrid  be- 
tween them,  horses,  abeep,  and  goats.  Wild  animals  and  birds 
of  many  sorts  are  numerous,  and  supply  both  peltry  and  food  to 
some  extent. 

The  trade  of  Ladak  is  extensive,  and  a  source  of  profit  to^the 
people,  ibr  Leh  is  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  caravan  trade 
'  from  Tarkand,  H*lassa,  and  Russia,  to  Cashmere,  Lahore,  and 
India.  The  principal  article  of  trade  is  goat's  wool,  supplied 
partly  from  Roddt  and  Tibet,  and  sent  to  the  amount  of  eighl 
hundred  camel-loads  annually.  Much  of  the  transportatioii 
over  the  mountains  of  Little  Tibet  Is  done  upon  sheep,  each 
carrying  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  weight.  Tea,  lineal, 
silks,  and  Chinese  manufactures  come  from  Tibet,  but  the 
largest  trade  is  with  Yarkand.  The  government  of  Ladak  is  in 
Ae  hands  of  a  rajah,  but  most  of  the  real  power  lies  in  the  priest- 
hood, who  monopolize  the  profits  upon  the  trade.    The  peaceful 
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ijlipinition  of  tiie  Ladftkese  is  in  strong  contrast  to  their  turbulent 
neighbofs  on  the  west  and  south,  in  Ijahore,  Cashmere,  and 
jBiritot'BhBn ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  amidst  so  many 
.fuuonipulous  rulei9  they  have  been  permitted  to  remain  so  long 
unmolested.   Ranjft  Singh  partially  extended  his  dominion  over 
ltfiem»  but  after  his  death,  they  regained  their  independence,  but 
.  have  since  been  again  reduced  to  vassalage.  The  rajah  annually 
'jends  presents  to  the  rulers  of  Cashmere,  Gartope,  and  H'lassa  ia 
Tibet,  as  a  kind  of  acknowledgment  of  the  trade  passing^^fHmi 
their  possessions  through  his  states.    Polyandry  exists  in  Ladak 
as  well  as  Tibet,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  so  far  as  has  been 
ascertained.    The  effects  of  this  singular  custom  upon  the  pro- 
gress and  happiness  of  society  have  never  been  examined  by 
observers  who  liave  had  opportunity  to  reside  in  families  so  con- 
stituted, but  so  far  as  the  reports  of  tlio  inhabitants  lo  travellers 
can  assist  in  forming  an  opinion,  it  does  not  appear  to  materially 
interfere  with  the  harmony  of  the  household.    The  excess  of 
^^males  is  sold  to  tlie  people  living  south  in  Lahore,  Rajast'han, 
Yi«nd  other  states  near  the  Indus.    There  is  little  wealth  in  the 
'j^^untry,  but  the  great  body  of  the  people  have  a  sufficiency  of 
9fff9od  and  clothing.    They  are  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  spend 
•i^jpioh  ^  their  time  in  amusements.*  .  ^ 

*  Moorcroft's  Travels,  Turner's  £inbaasy»  iUapfotb'a  Tibet.  Chisese 
Repository,  Vols.  I.  and  XIII.  < 
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CHAPTER  V. 

population  and  Statistics. 

Much  of  the  interest  appertaining  to  the  ootmtiy  and  people  here 
treated  of,  in  the  minds  of  philanthropic  and  intelligent  men,  has 
arisen  from  the  impression  they  have  received  of  its  vast  popula- 
tion. A  country  twice  the  size  of  the  Chinese  empire  would 
present  few  attractions  to  the  Christian,  the  merchant,  or  the  eth- 
nologist, if  it  was  no  better  inhabited  than  Sahara,  or  Oregon  : 
a  people  might  possess  most  admirable  institutions,  and  a  match- 
less form  of  government,  hut  these  excellences  would  lose  their 
interest,  when  we  heard  that  it  is  the  duchy  of  Modena,  or  on  the 
Angola  coast,  where  they  are  found.  The  population  of  few 
countries  in  the  world  has  been  accurately  ascertained,  and  pro- 
bably thftt  of  China  is  less  satisfactory  than  moat  Buropean  6r 
American  states.  It  is  far  easier  to  take  a  census  among  a  peo- 
ple who  onderstand  its  object;  and  will  honestly  assist  in  its  exe- 
cution, than  in  a  despotic,  half-civlIized  country,  where  the  mass 
of  people  are  afraid  of  contact  or  intelrcourse  with  their  rulers ; 
in  most  of  such  states,  as  Abyssinia,  Turkey,  Persia,  dec.,  there 
is  either  no  census  at  all,  or  merely  a  general  estimate,  far  diC- 
lerent  from  an  intelligible  enumeration  of  the  people. 

The  subject  of  the  population  of  China  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  monarchs  of  the  present  dynasty,  and  their  censuses 
have  been  the  best  sources  of  information  in  making  up  an  opi- 
nion upon  the  matter,  by  those  writers  who  have  examined  the 
question.  Whatever  may  be  our  views  of  the  actual  population 
of  China,  it  is  plain  that  these  censuses,  with  all  their  discrepan- 
cies and  inaccuracies,  are  the  sources  of  information  upon  which 
the  most  dependance  can  be  placed.  The  conflicting  opinions 
and  conclusions  of  writers  neither  give  any  additional  weight  to 
them,  nor  detract  at  all  from  their  credibility.  As  the  question 
stcuids  at  present,  they  can  be  doubted,  but  cannot  be  denied  ;  it 
is  impossible  to  prove  them,  while  there  are  many  grounds  for 
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believing  them  ;  the  enormous  population  which  they  exhibit  can 
be  declared  to  be  improbable,  but  not  shown  to  be  impossible. 

No  one  ^v  ho  has  been  in  China  can  hesitate  to  acknowledgei 
that  there  are  some  strong  grounds  for  giving  credit  to  the  cen- 
suses, but  the  total  goes  so  far  beyond  his  calculations,  that  he 
defers  his  entire  belief  till  some  new  data  have  been  furnished. 
There  are,  perhaps,  more  peculiar  enoouragements  in  China  to 
the  increase  of  population  than  in  any  other  oountry.  Among 
the  most  powerful  are  the  desire  for  sons  to  continue  the  woisfaip 
in  the  ancestral  hall,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  patents  whm 
old*  In  Japan,  India,  and  Persia,  these  causes  have  leas  infli^ 
ence ;  in  Tibet,  they  are  almost  powerless ;  in  Siam  andBormal^ 
they  are  weak.  Security  of  life  and  property,  oontinuancp  of 
peaceb  and  minuteness  of  tillage,  have  also  aided  to  produce  the 
same  result. 

At  this  point  every  one  must  rest,  as  the  result  of  an  examina- 
tion into  the  population  of  the  Chinese  empire  ;  though,  from  the 
survey  of  its  principal  divisions,  made  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
its  capability  of  maintaining  a  dense  j)opulation  needs  no  addi- 
tional evidence.  The  mind,  however,  is  bewildered  in  some 
degree  by  the  contemplation  of  millions  upon  millions  of  human 
beings  collected  in  this  manner  under  one  government ;  and  it 
almost  wishes  therp  might  be  grounds  for  disbelieving  the  enor- 
mous total,  from  the  dreadful  results  that  might  follow  the  tyran- 
nical caprice  or  unrestrained  fury  of  their  rulers,  or  the  still 
more  shocking  scenes  of  rapine  and  famine,  which  a  bad  harvest 
and  insufficient  food  would  necessarily  cause. 

Before  entering  upon  the  examination  of  this  question,  it  will 
be  v^U  to  bring  together  in  a  tabular  form  the  various  estimates 
^en  of  the  population  during  the  present  dynasty.  No  entire 
censui^  of  the  empire  has  been  published  for  thirty-five  year% 
nndf  therefore,  only  an  approximation  can  be  made  of  the  present 
amount ;  for,  if  the  number  given  in  1812  be  oowdered  worthy 
of  credence,  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
during  the  interval.  In  the  city  and  vicini^.  of  Canton  and 
Macao,  it  is  certain  the  population  has  become  more  dense  during 
this  period,  to  an  extent  quite  evident  to  many  foreigners  who 
have  resided  there.  The  details  given  in  this  table  have  been 
ieken  from  the  best  sources  accessible  to  foreigners,  and  are  as 
good  as  the  people  at  large  themselves  j>ossess. 
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Besides  these  detailed  accounts,  there  have  been  several  aggre. 
gates  of  the  whole  country  giren  by  Chinese  authors,  and  some 
by  foreigners,  professedly  drawn  firom  original  sources,  but  who 
have  not  stated  their  authorities.  The  most  trustworthy,  together 
with  those  given  in  the  preceding  table,  are  here  placed  in  chro- 
nological order. 

AimnNtTTOi. 

iailmr  of  Bhuwy ;  CMnenApO" 
sllorr,Val.X,|«ff»19a 

S General  Stati'^iii  s  of  the  Einirfn; 
Medhurst's  ChitKi,  [Kiye  53. 

JYih  Tung  CAi.  a Stntistical  work; 
Morrison's  View  of  China, 
f  General  StatisUcs ;  Chinese  Bepo* 
)  sitnrjr.  Vol.  L,  page  159. 
j  Mimolrps  ??ar  les  Chlnois,  torn.  VT., 
(  quoted  by  Grosier;  and  by  De 
f  Gttignes,  Voyages  AFeUag,  torn. 
3    in.,  page  72. 

{  "  Les  Missionaireit,"  D»  Ottigaeti 
)    torn.  III.,  pa|(e  67. 
General  Statistics,  ChlneM  BepO' 

sitory,  Vol.  I.,  p.  350. 
Yih  Tung  Chi,  a  StatLstical  work ; 

Blorrison's  View  of  Chlaa. 
M^uioireii  sur  les  Chinols,  tom.VL 
De  Gaij^es,  torn.  III.,  pajee  7S.  i 
Aller.itain  ;  Groaier ;  Oe  GulfttMt 

tome  III.,  page  67. 
Z.  of  Berlin,  in  ChfiWM  Bepori^ 
tor>'.  Vol.  I.,  page  361. 

; General  Statistics :  Dr.  Morrison, 
Anglo-Chineae  Coll.  report,  1830. 
Statemeat  imde  to  Laid  Mtowi* 
ney. 

General  Btntlatlea;  CliineflS  E^po- 
•itory,  VoL  I.r.P*f*  39a 
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PormbATiO] 

1.  Ilungwu, 

2.  Hungchi, 

3.  Wanleih, 
4  Bhunchi, 
a  Kanshi, 

a 

26th  year, 
4th  year, 
6th  year, 

18th  year, 
6lh  year, 

49th  year, 

1393 
1492 
1579 
loos 
IMS 

1<10  I 

60.545,811 
60,6»2.856 

m  <itfa  AAA 

>ll,U0O,oU0 
99,386,909 

7. 

4901  yMi; 

17191 

S7,9i1,]S9 

a 

a 

80111  Twr, 

S«SA 

a 
la 

u. 

Kienlniif. 

M 
M 

1st  year, 
8th  year, 
8th  year, 

1T3() 
1743 
1743 

ri-l,  040,2-15 
157,343.975 
149,338^790 

11 

tt 

8th  year, 

1743 

150,265,475 

ja 

M 

18th  year, 

1753 

103.050,060 

14. 

« 

25th  year, 

17601 

143,125.225 

ISL 
M. 

U 

ftath.  year, 
96th  year, 

17601 
17V1 

203,916,477 
9ffSjB9^9{ff 

n. 

« 

lies 

198,914,991 

la 

4. 

flKh  year. 

im 

la 

*  tt 

tfTthyear, 

xm 

«. 

M 

SIth  year, 

1799 

333,000,000 

SI. 

Kinking, 

17th  year, 

1812 

362,467,183 

Seven  of  these  censuses,  viz.  the  7th,  8th,  12th,  13th,  17th, 
20th,  and  21st,  are  given  in  detail  in  tlic  preceding  table.  The 
first  three  belong  to  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  are  taken  from  the 
Kang  Kien  f  Chi,  or  Mirror  of  History,  where  these  amounts 
are  simply  inserted,  without  giving  any  details  of  the  population 
of  each  province.  The  same  work  also  contains  one  census  taken 
previous  to  these,  about  a.  d.  1000,  when  the  population  is 
set  down  at  9,955,729.  During  the  Ming  dynasty,  a  part  of  tho 
country  now  called  the  Eighteen  Provinces,  waanot  under  the 
control  of  Hungwu  and  his  descendants.  The  mode  of  taking 
the  censQS  in  those  days  is  not  stated  very  definitely,  but  if  the 
three  are  equtflly  trustworthy,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no  in- 
crease fctr  more  than  150  years.  The  wars  with  the  Japanese, 
and  witb  ttlkoB  on  the  north  and  west,  together  with  the  civil 
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tWB  and  struggles  between  the  Chinese,  aad  the  Kin  in  Mftiwimr 
filty  mast  have  aome what  decreased  the  population* 

The  first  census  of  1662  (No.  4)  is  incidentally  mentioned  by 
Kienlung  in  1791,  as  having  been  taken  at  that  time,  &om  hie- 
malung  some  obserTttieiis  upon  the  incmee  of  the  population^ 
and  oompaxing  the  «early  cenrases  with  the  one  he  had  reoenlly 
oidezed.  This  amn  of  91,068,000,  doee  not,  bowser,  iiiol«d» 
all  the  uihabltanta  of  China  at  that  time ;  finr  the  Mandiraa  com* 
neneed  their  sway  in  1644,  and  did  not  ezf feise  ftdl  authority 
over  all  the  provinces  moch  heibra  1700;  Oanloa  was  - taken  ia 
1650,  Formosa  in  168S. 

The  census  of  1668  (No.  5)  shows  a  little  increase  over  that 
of  1602,  but  is  likewise  confined  to  the  conquered  portions ;  and 
in  those  provinces  which  had  been  subdued,  there  were  extensive 
tracts  which  had  been  almost  depopulated  at  the  conquest.  Any 
one  %vho  will  read  the  recitals  of  Seniedo,  Martini,  Trigault,  and 
others,  concerning  the  massacres  and  destruction  of  life  both  by 
the  Manchus  and  by  Cliinese  bandits,  between  1630  and  1650, 
will  feel  no  loss  in  accounting  lor  the  diminution  of  numbers, 
down  to  1710.  But  the  chief  explanation  of  the  decrease  from 
'  sixty  to  twen^-seven  millionsi  is  to  be  found  in  the  object-of 
taking  the  census,  viz.  to  levy  a  poU.  tax,  ^and  get  at  the  number 
of  men  fit  for  the  simy — two  lessons  for  moA  men  to  avoid  the 
TCfgistfation* 

The  oensneof  1711  (No*  8)  is.  the  first  one  on  record  widak 
bean  the  appearance  of  ciedibiltty,  when  cts  sevteral  parts  aie 
oompared  with  eseh  other.  The  dates  of  the  jNDeoeding  {Httk 
6  and  7)  are  rather  uncertain ;  the  last  was  esxtnusled  by  Dfc 
MorrieoB  from  a  hook  published  in  1790,  and  he  thought  it 
prohahly  taken  aa  early  as  1650,  though  tiiat  is  improbahle.  Th» 
other  is  given  by  Dr.  Medhurst  without  any  explanation,  and 
their  great  disparity  leads  us  to  think  both  are  dated  wrongly. 
The  census  of  1711  is  much  more  consistent  in  itself,  though  there 
arc  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  neither  did  it  include  all  the 
population  then  in  China.  The  census  was  still  taken  for 
enrolment  in  the  army,  and  to  levy  a  capitation  tax  upon  all 
males  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty.  But  this  tax  and 
registration  were  evaded  and  resisted  by  the  indignant  Chinese, 
who  had  never  been  chronicled  in  this  way  by  their  own  princes, 
and  the^emp^ror  KaoghS,  therefore,  abolished  the  capitation  tax* 
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Umb£  not  liU  about  Uni  liM  that  the  Manchus  had  subdued  and 
pacified  the  southero  pnoviaoes,  and  it  is  not  improbable  UmH  thit 
oenau^'fuid  tbe  aumy  taken  by  the  Jeauiti)  w«re  amoiig  their 
9bHb  of  aovamgiify.  Finduig  the  people  aBwiUing  to  h»  regk- 
teied,  the  poU  tax  was  merged  in  the  lend  tax,  and  no  owmu 
ovdand  dumig  the  reign  of  Yimgohiog,  till  Kienlw^  revived  il 
ia  «cder  to  have  aome  guide  in  apportioning  relief  during  aeaaoni 
of  dietreaa  and  aoardty,  establiahing  granariea»  and  ah&ig  the 
poUoe  in  their  dntiaa.  Many,  therefi^  who  would  do  In 
their  power  to  prevent  their  names  being  taken,  when  they  were  . 
liable  to  be  taxed  or  called  on  to  do  military  service,  could  have 
no  objection  to  come  forward,  wlien  tlio  design  of  the  census  was  • 
to  benefit  themselves.  It  matters  very  little,  however,  for  what 
object  the  census  was  taken  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  to  be 
accurate.  It  might  indeed  act  as  a  stimulus  to  multiply  names 
and  figures  whom  tliere  were  no  people  to  represent,  as  tlie  way 
of  paying  the  marshals  a  percentage  on  the  numbers  they 
laported^  did  in  aome  paria  of  New  York  in  1840. 

The  .three  next  numbers  (9,  10,  and  11)  are  taken  from  De 
GuigneSy  who  quotes  Amiot,  but  givea  no  Chinese  authorities* 
The  laet  is  given  in  full  by  De  GhtigneB,  and  both  this  and  that  * 
of  AU^ntain^  dated  twan^  years  after,  are  introdueed  into  the 
table.  There  are  aome  diaorepanoies  between  theae  two  and  the 
census  of  1758,  taken  from  the  Greneral  Statiatioa,  whioh  cannot 
eaaOy  he  reooneiled.  The  internal  evidence  is  in  ftrar  of  the 
latter,  over  the  oenaua  of  1748 ;  it  is  taken  from  a  new  edition 
of  the  A  Ttmg  Hmd  Tien,  or  General  Statistics  of  the  Bmpte, 
and  the  increase  during  the  forty-two  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  last  census  is  regular  in  all  the  provinces,  with  the 
exception  of  Shantung  and  Kiangnan.  The  extraordinary  fer* 
tility  of  these  provinces  would  easily  induce  immigration,  while 
in  the  war  of  conquest,  their  populousness  and  wealth  attracted 
the  arnnies  of  the  Manchus,  and  the  destruction  of  lite  was  dis- 
proportion ably  great.  The  smaller  numbers  given  to  the  western 
Bod  southern  provinces  correspond  moreover  to  the  opposition 
experienced  in  those  regions,  still  partially  subdued.  On  the 
whole,  the  census  taken  in  1753  corresponds  very  well  with  that 
o£  1711^  and  both  of  them  bear  an  aspect  of  verity,  which  does 
not  bclaiig  to  dto  table  1|90ted  by  De  Guignes,  dated  in  1743. 
firan  mi  to  175%  the.  popolation  donbled  inslf  in  abool 
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twenty-two  yea4r8,  premising  tint  the  whole  coantif  vtm  iM^ 
folly  regMtered  at  the  first  ceosm*  For  instanoe,  tlie  proviiieit 
of  Kweicliauy  in  1711,  presents  a  mere  ^raotion  on  the  ayerage^ 
of  a  little  more  than  a  single  person  to  two  square  miles;  vMle 
in  1788  it  had  increasSd  in  the  unexampled  ratio  of  three  to  a^ 
square  mile,  which  is  doubling  its  population  every-  seven  yearn  ;r 
Kwangtong,  Kwangsi,  and  Kansnh  (all  of  them  eontaaning  to  thnr 
day,  partially  subdued  tribes),  had  also  multiplied  their-numiiem' 
in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  owing  in  great  measure,  proba- 
•  bly,  to  the  more  extended  census  than  to  the  mere  increase  of 
population.  •  ' 

The  amounts  for  1736,  three  of  1743,  and  those  of  1760,  1761, 
and  1762  (Nos.  9,  10,  11,  12,  15,  16,  and  17),  are  all  extracted 
from  De  Guignes,  who  took  them  from  the  Memoires  sur  les 
Chinois.    The  last,  that  of  1762,  is  given  in  detail  in  the  table. 
The  discrepancy  of  sixty  millions  between  that  given  by  Amiot 
1760,  and  that  by  Dr.  Morrison  for  the  same  year,  is  owing, 
there  can* be  little  doubt,  to  foreigners,  and  not  to  an  error  of  the 
Chinese.    The  work  from  which  Dr.  Morrison  extracted  bia 
estimate  for  that  year  was  published  in  1700,  but  the  oensua  was 
taken  between  1760  and  176Sw   The  same  work  eontadna  the 
oeoMOs  of  1711  ^No.  8),  quoted  by  him,  and  there  ts  good  reason 
fyr  bdievhlg  that  Andot's  or  Orosier^s  estinate  of  ld7,848^S 
feat  1748,  is  the  very  same  census^  ha  having  multiplied  the 
number  96|605,716  by  five,  supposing  them  to  have  hew 
ikmiies  and  not  in^viduaku   The  three,  ascribed  to  the  ym^ 
1743,  are  probably  all  derived  from  the  same  native  authofitiea 
by  different  individuals.  '  '•  -  • 

The  three  dated  in  1760,  1761,  and  1762,  are  harmonious  with 
each  other ;  but  if  they  are  taken,  those  of  1753  and  1760,  extracted 
from  the  Yih  Tung  Chi  by  Dr.  Morrison,  must  be  rejected,  which  are 
far  more  reasonable,  and  correspond  better  with  the  preccdinf^  one 
of  1711.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  by  reckoning  five  persons  to 
afiunily  in  calculating  the  census  of  1753,  as  Amiot  does  for  1743, 
the  population  would  be  169,223,820  instead  of  103,050,060,  as 
given  in  the  table.  This  explains  the  apparent  decrease  of  fifty 
millions. .  All  the  discrepancies  between  these  various  tables  and 
eensusetf*  must  not  be  charged  upon  the  Chinese,  for  where  we 
find  that  an  author  like  Grosier  has  made  the  glariBg  mistake  fid 
calling  jm^ting  families  instead  of  persons,*  and  then  multiply^g 
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this  amount  hj  five  to  ascertain  the  real  populatioo,  it  throws  a . 
rinri»ef  Mb^  over         esttmaies.  .  TiM ChiauMM  take  their 
CMMUB  hy  finoiiiawi  and  ii  has  been' usual  lo  allov  five  penons  to 
a  tedil  j>  wMd»  may  or  may  not  be  too  muoh. 

The  amount  ibat  1786  eoneepoode  suffioieotly  well  with  that 
ftr  1748 ;  and  reokoning  the  same  number  of  penons  in  a  fiu- 
may  in  1758,  that  taUies  well  enough  with  those  &r  1760^  mi» 
and  1762,  the  whole  showing  a  gradual  inciease  Ibr  twenty^va 
years.  But  we  think  all  of  them,  except  that  of  1753,  are  rated 
too  high.  That  for  1762  (No.  17),  given  by  Allerstain  and  others, 
has  been  considered  usually  as  one  of  the  most  autheouc  state- 
ments on  this  subject. 

The  amount  given  by  Z.  of  Berlin  (No.  18),  of  155^  millions 
for  1790,  is  quoted  in  the  Chinese  Repository,  but  the  writer 
states  no  authorities,  was  probably  never  in  China,  and  as  it  ap- 
pears at  present,  is  undeserving  the  least  notice.  That  given  by 
Dr.  Morrison  for  1792  (No.  19),  as  having  been  taken  the  year 
before  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  is  extracted  from  Chinese 
works,  but  he  did  not  publish  it  in  detail.  It  is  probably  much 
nearer  the  tmth  than  the  amount  of  888  millions,  given  hy  the 
eomnasBionerChatt  to  the  English  ambassador.  •  This  estimate 
.has  had  mneh  mere  respeet  paid  to  it  as  an  authentic  doenment 
than  h  deserved*  The  Onnese  oommissioner  would  natnratty. 
wiib  to  &alt  his  ooimtry  In  the  eyes  of  Its  fhr-travelled  visHore, 
and  not  having  the  offieial  returns  to  referto^  would  not  be  likely 
to  state  them  less  than  they  were.  He  'gave  the  population  of 
the  provinces  in  round  numbers,  and  perhaps  altogether  from 
memory,  with  the  impression  upon  liis  mind  that  his  hearers 
would  never  be  able  to  refer  to  the  original  details.  It  can  only 
be  taken  as  the  off-hand  remembrance  of  an  intelligent  native, 
but  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  same  credence  as  an  extract  from 
a-statistical  work. 

<  '  The  last  one  quoted  (No.  21)  is  the  most  definite  and  satisfac- 
tory of  all  the  censuses  in  Chinese  works,  and  was  considered  by 
belli  the  Morrisons  and  by  Dr.  Bridgman,  in  the  Chinese  R^po> 
iitory,  as  <<the  meet  aoourale  that  has  yet  been  gtven  of  the 
populatko." 

'  in  ^Mastioiis  of  this  nature^  one  well  aiithentieated  table  is 
Wdilh  a  hnndred  ef  donhtfbl  ovigin  $  and  it  has  been-shown  how 
i^ioeryphal  am  many  of  the  statements  given  in  booksy  but  less 
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•  m>  with  tlie  eensos  of  1812,  the  last  one  published  by  the  ChU 
I  mae  gorerament ;  and  the  sooree  of  error  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
guarded  agatnat  in  that,  is  the  aTerage  given  to  a  family.  THft  is 
done  by  the  Oiinese  themseWes  on  no  unifonn  plan,  and  ft  may 
be  the  case  that  the  estimate  of  individuals  from  thb  ntiaA>€r  of 
families  is  done  in  separate  towns,  from  an  intimate  acqnAluU 
anee  with  t|ie  paitieular  dlstriot,  wldch  would  be  less  KabM  to 
enor  than  a  general  average.  The  number  of  fiimllies  given'  in 
the  census  of  1758,  is  37,766,552,  which  Is  more'  than  cme^rd 
of  the  population.  The  number  of  persons  in  a  household  in 
England  at  thecensusof  1840  was,  on  an  average,  4j  individuals. 


The  four  censuses  which  deserve  the  most  credit,  so  far  as  the  ! 

sources  are  considered,  are  those  of  1711,  1753, 1792,  and  1812  t 

(i.  e.  Nos.  8,  3  3,  19,  and  21)  ;  these,  when  compared,  show  the  ' 

followincr  rate  of  increase  :  a 

From  1711  to  1753,  the  population  increased  74,222,602,  i 

which  was  an  annual  advance  of  1,764,824  inhabitants,  or  a  little  'i 

more  than  six  per  cent,  per  annum  for  forty-two  years.   This  I 

high  rate,  it  must  be  remembered,  does  not  talre  into  account  v 
liie  more  tiiorough  subjugation  of  the  south  and  west  at  the  later 

^bde,  when  the  M  andius  could  safely  enrol  large  districts,  wlusre  i 

in  1711  they  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  enter  fer  snoh  a  \ 

parinse.  i 

From  1758  to  1792  the  increase  was  1IM,6II6,882,  or  an  an-  i 

niMl  advanee  of  2,662,907  ittbttbitanCs,  lyr  nbottt  2^  per  cent.  I 


per  aMnun  hi  thirty*nine  years,  Disring  this  period,  the  coun- 
try enjoyed  -almost  uninterrupted  peace  under  the  vigorous  sway 
of  Kienlung,  and  the  unsetUed  regions  of  the  south  and  west 
rapidly  filled  up. 

From  1792  to  1812,  the  increase  was  54,126,679,  or  an  annual 
advance  of  2,706,333 — not  quite  one  per  cent,  per  annum — for 
twenty  years.  At  the  same  rate,  the  present  population  is  over 
four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  ;  but  no  one  supposes  there  has 
been  that  increase,  nor  are  there  any  data  from  which  to  make 
even  the  least  guess  of  the  present  population  of  the  whole  em- 
pire. The  Chinese  have  overflowed  the  bounds  of  th^r  posses- 
sions on  all  sides  under  the  patronizing  policy  of  their  monarchs, 
especially  in  MancSuria,  Mongolia,  Ilf,  and  towajds  Tibet,  while 
the  smigiwiimi  tmida  the  Indian  Arahipehigo  is  alto  fatifgo. 
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^hfh  W9fy  «My  fi>r  foreigom  to  say  they  do-not  MieTO  thnw 
^■iunMa%  sad  that  the  populaliba  does  not  at  all  equal  their  im- 
iljpense  numbers.     Cool  and  impartial  men  rate  the  population 
CSiina,  properly  so  ealled^at  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions," 
says  Malte-Brun  in  1800 ;  but  what  advance  does  he  make  in 
,r^:Statistical  knowledge  by  thus  contemptuously  rejecting,  in  his 
.1  study  in  Franoe,  the  researches  and  investigations  of  the  Chi- 
nese  ?    So  with  the  compilers  of  the  Encyclopsedia  Americana, 
who  say  "that  China  Proper  ha8  only  14(3,280,000"  (only  four- 
^  teen  more  on  a  square  mile  than  Massachusetts),  "  but  the  tri- 
,  butary  states  and  those  under  its  protection  swell  the  total  to 
two  hundred  and  forty  millions;'*  but  who  ^ive  no  authorities  for 
.  their  assertions.    It  is  far  better  to  say  that  tlie  whole  subject 
-  rests  on  no  credible  data,  and  that  we  know  nothing  about  the 
matter,  than  perpetuate  such  erroneous  ideas  and  statements.  If 
•  (the  Chinese  censuses  are  worth  but  little,  compared  with  those 
^fitSsBik  in  European  states,  they  are  better  than  the  guesM  of 
^i^^ftreigners  who  have  never  been  in  the  couii^t  or  who  hava  tra- 
,,^j|9i|led  only  partially  in  it. 

.The  Chmese  people  are  doubtless  one  of  the  most  coneetled 
^^iliiitioiw  OB  the  earth,  but  with  all  their  vanity,  they  have  never 
4  jbethought  themselves  of  rating  their  population  twenty-five  or 
thirty  per  cent,  higher  than  they  suppose  it  to  be,  for  the  purpoae 
.jgpf  exalting  themsdves  in  the  eyes  of  ibreignerB  or  in  th^  own. 
Except  in  the  case  <ii  the  commissioner  who  informed  Lord  Ma- 
:  curtiiey,  none  of  the  estimates  were  made  for,  or  intended  to  be 
known  by  foreigners.    The  distances  in  miles  between  places 
given  in  Chinese  itineraries  correspond  very  well  with  the  real 
distances  ;  the  number  of  districts,  towns,  and  villages  in  the  de- 
partments and  provinces,  as  stated  in  their  local  and  general 
V  topographical  works,  agree  with  the  actual  examination,  so  far  as 
^it  can  be  made  ;  why  should  their  censuses  be  charged  with  false- 
i^J^bq^d^  and  gross  error,  when,  however  much  we  may  doubt  them, 
^j^ti  oiin^^  disprove  them^  and  the  weight  of  evidence  derived 
•jSbp  actual  observation  rather  confirms  them  than  otherwise ; 
j^isnd  while  their  account,  of  towns,  villages,  distances,  dec/,  are 
(ly  adopted  until,  better  can  be  obtained  ?   Some -of 
^4^(iKepani»ea  ip  the  various  tMee  are  aseribabl^  to 
mad  mm  of  the  Chinese  ommmm  m  jaeyptoia,  or 
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the  year  cannot  be  precisely  fixed,  both  of  which  vitiate  the 
deductions  made  from  them  as  to  the  rate  of  increase. 

Some  reasons  for  believing  that  the  highest  population  ascribed 
to  the  Chinese  empire  is  not  greater  than  the  country  can  sup- 
port, will  first  be  stated ;  and  the  objections  against  receiving 
their  censuses  then  considered.  This  interesting  subject  can 
then  only  be  lefl  with  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion. 

The  area  of  the  eighteen  provinces  is  l,348,870flq.  in.9aiid  the 
average  population}  therefi»e,  for  the  whole  in^l813>  was  268 
pewms  on  every  square  mile ;  that  of  the  nine  eastern  provinces  . 
in  and  near  the  Great  Plain,  oonnprising  502,192  sq.  m.,  or  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole,  is  458  persons,  and  the  nine  southern  and 
western  provinces,  constituting  the  other  three-fifths,  is  154  to  a 
square  mile.  The  sur&oe  and  fertility  of  the  country  in  these 
two  portions  differ  so  greatly,  as  to  lead  one  to  look  for  results 
like  these.  Taking  McCulloch  for  a  guide,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  119,926  sq.  miles,  and  the  total  population  in  1831,  was 
24,410,429,  or  212  on  a  square  mile  over  the  whole  ;  the  ave- 
rage in  England  and  Wales  is  241,  in  Scotland  78,  and  in 
Ireland  249  persons  on  each  square  mile.  The  areas  of  these 
three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  given  in  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia are  115,227  sq.  m.,  but  the  former  is  near  enough  for 
comparison.  The  areas  of  some  other  European  states  and  their 
popalatidi,  are  added  to  assist  in  this  comparison. 


1- 

States. 

Ana. 

Population. 

Awrage  Popola-  1 

France  .  . 
Prossia  .  . 

Spain  .  . 
Holland  .  . 
Lombaxdy  . 
Belgium .  . 

203,736  sq,  m. 
107,937  •* 
182,758  " 

13.598  " 

18,063 

13,214  " 
420  « 

45,400,487  in  1S4G 
14,157,573  in  1837 
12,168,774  in  1837 
2,915,398  in  1838 
4,707,630  m  1839 
4,242,600  in  1836 
168,198  in  1839 

223        .  1 

182  :,i>i 
<n  -  ^  ! 

214 
260 
321 

All  these  are  regarded  as  well  settled  countries,  witb  the 
exception  of  Spain,  but  the  two  last  in  the  list  are  the  only  ones 
which  exceed  that  of  China  taken  as  a  whole,  while  none  of 
them  comes  up  to  the  average  of  the  eastern  provinces.  All  of 
them,  China  included,  fall  far  short,  however,  of  the  average 
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population  on  a  square  mile  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel 
in  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Jeroboam,  if  the  1|20U,000  men 
brought  into  the  field  by  them  can  be  taken  as  a  Jralio  of  the 
whole  number  of  iohabitants.  In  estimating  the  capabilities  of 
these  European  countries  to  support  a  dense  population,  great 
allowances  must  be  made  for  roads  and  pasture-lands  for  homes^ 
and  the  parks  or  grounds  of  noblemen,  which  afibrd  very  little  or 
no  fixxi. 

In  England  an<^  Wales,  there  are  nearly  twenty.nine  millions 
of  acres  under  cultivation,  seventeen  millions  of  which  aM 
pasture-lands,  and  only  ten  millions  devoted  to  grain  and  vege- 
tables ;  the  other  two  millions  consist  of  fallow^round,  hop-beds, 
fto.   There  are,  then,  on  the  average  about  two  acres  of  land 
for  the  support  of  each  individual,  or  rather  less  than  tliis,  if  the 
land  required  for  the  food  of  horses  bo  subtracted.    It  has  been 
calculated  that  eight  men  can  be  fed  on  the  same  amount  of  land 
one  horse  requires  ;    and  that  four  acres  of  pasture-land  will 
furnish  no  more  food  for  man  than  one  of  plou<jjhed  land.  The 
introduction  of  railroads  has  superseded  the  use  of  horses  for 
transportation  to  such  an  extent  tliat  it  is  estimated  there  are 
only  200,000  horses  now  in  England,  instead  of  a  million  in 
1830.    If,  therefore,  one  half  the  land  appropriated  to  pasture 
should  be  devoted  to  grain,  and  no  more  horses  and  dogs  raised 
than  a  million  of  acres  could  support,  England  and  Wales  could 
easily  maintain  a  population  of  more  than  four  hundred  to  a 
square  mile,  supposing  them  to  be  willing  to  live  on  what  the 
land  can  furnish. 

The  Iri^  consume  a  far  greater  proportion  of  vegetables  than 
the  English,  and  it  is  estimated  that  of  their  eight  millions  of 
people,  five  principally  depend  upon  the  potatoe,  and  two  and  a 
half  on  oats,  leaving  only  half  a  million  who  regularly  use  meat. 
Many  of  these  live  a  beggarly  life  upon  half  an  acre,  and  even 
less,  and  seldom  taste  meat  or  animal  food ;  but  the  •Average  of 
the  whole  country,  including  tillage  only,  is  a  little  over  two 
persons  to  an  acre.  The  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation  in 
Belgium  is  about  fifteen-seventeenths  of  the  wiiole,  which  gives 
an  average  of  about  two  acres  to  each  person,  or  the  same  as  in 
England.  In  these  two  countries,  the  people  consume  far  more 
meat  tlian  in  Ireland,  and  the  amount  of  land  occupied  for  . 
pasturage  is  in  nearly  equal  proportions  in  Belgium  and  Eng^v 
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land.  In  Prance^  the  average  of  caltirtfted  land  im  1|  Mat;  * 
in  Holland,  1|  acres  to  each  person. 

If  the  same  proportion  between  the  arable  and  unooltiTat^ 
land  exists  in  China  as  hi  England,  namely  one  ^rth,  tiiem  Jt 

about  650  millions  of  acres  under  cultivation  m  China  ;  and  tee 
are  not  left  to  conjecture  in  this  case,  for  by  a  report  made  to 
Kienlung  in  1745,  it  appears  that  the  area  of  the  land  under 
cultivation  was  595,598,221  acres ;  a  subsequent  calculation 
places  it  at  040,579,381  acres,  which  is  almost  the  same  propor- 
tion as  in  England. 

EstimatiniT  it  at  six  hundred  and  fifty  nullions,  for  it  has  since 
increased  rather  than  diminished,  it  gives  one  acre  and  four-fifths 
to  every  person,  which  is  by  no  means  a  small  supply  for  the 
Chinese,  considering  that  there  are  no  pastures  or  meadows  for 
horses,  sheep,  or  oxen  in  the  country.  * 

In  comparing  the  population  of  different  countries,  the  manner 
of  living  and  the  articles  of  food  in  use  among  their  inhahittots, 
form  such  important  elements  of  the  calonlation,  in  ascertaining 
whether  the  country  be  overstocked  or  not,  that  a  mere  tahnlar 
yiew  of  the  number  of  persons  on  a  square  *mile  is  no  criterion 
of  the  anlbunt  of  inhabitants  the  land  would  maintain  if  they 
consumed  the  same  fi>od,  and  lived  in  the  same  manner  in  all  of 
them.  Living  as  the  Chinese,  Hindus,  Javanese,  and  other 
Asiatics  do,  chiefly  upon  vegetables,  the  country  can  hardly  be 
said  to  maintain  more  than  one  half  or  one  third,  or  even  one 
fourth  as  many  people  on  a  square  mile  as  it  might  do,  if 
their  energies  were  developed  as  those  of  the  English  and  Bel- 
gians are,  and  their  food  remain  the  same.  The  population  of 
these  eastern  regions  has  been  repressed  by  the  combined 
influences  of  ignorance,  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  religious 
prejudices,  vice,  and  wars,  so  that  the  land  has  never  maintained 
nearly  as  many  inhabitants  as  it  might  have  done. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  cultivatai  soil  in  China  is  employed 
in  raising  food  for  man.  Woollen  garments  and  leather  are  little 
used,  and  cotton  and  mulberry  occupy  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  soil.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  a  single  acre  of  land 
in  the  empire  aown  with  grass-seed,  though  the  aedge  in  the 
marshes  and  grass  on  the  hills  are  collected  fbr  Mdet  or  fuel, 
and  therefore  almost  no  human  labor  is  employed  in  raising  food 
for  animals,  which  will  not  also  serve  to  auetain  num.  HMe« 
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|HNr*ildM  used  Ibr  pomp  or  war,  for  travelling  or  carrying  bur- 
(Sens,  but  mules,  asses,  and  ^oats  are  eniployed  fi>r  traosporta* 
and  other  purposes  in  the  north-west.   Horses  are  fed  on 
)ked  rice,  or  chopped  straw  and  beans,  and  in  Kirin  on  oats. 

'the  southern  and  eastern  provinces,  all  these  ammals  arc  rare, 
the  transport  of  goods  and  passengers  being  done  by  boats  or  by 
men.  The  natives  make  almost  no  use  of  butter,  cheese,  or 
milk,  and  the  few  cattle  they  employ  in  agriculture  easily  find 
their  living  on  the  waste  ground  around  the  fields  and  villages. 
In  the  sduth,  the  buffalo  is  used  more  than  the  ox  for  ploughing 
the  rice  fields,  and  the  habits  of  this  animal  make  it  cheaper  to 
keep  him  in  good  liking,  while  he  can  also  do  more  ^vork.  The 
winter  stock  is  grass  cut  upon  the  hills,  straw,  bean  stalks,  and 
vegetables.  No  wool  being  wanted  for  making  cloth,  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  are  seldom  seen—fit  may  almost  be  said  are 
unknown  in  the  east  and  south. 

The  common  viands  arc  pork,  ducks,  geese,  poultry,  and  fisfa| 
|pU  of  whioh  are  raised  cheaply.   In  the  houses  and  boats  of  the 
.iioor,  it  is  not  uncommon  •to  see  a  pig,  or  two  or  three  ducks,  kept 
pa  a  pen  or  cage,  and  living  upon  the  refuse  of  the  family.  No 
^pnimal  is  reared  dieaper  than  the  Chinese  hog,  and  the  hatching 
Ibnd  raising  of  ducks  affiirds  employment  to  thousands  of  people, 
isaeh  of  whom  can  easily  attend  to  hundreds.    Creese  and  poul- 
try are  abundant,  but  fish  forms  a  far  larger  part  of  the  common 
4M  of  all  classes  than  birds,  being  not  only  caught  in  sea^, 
lakes,  and  running  waters,  but  reared  in  pools  and  tanks,  to  an 
extent  hardly  conceivable  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it.  All 
these  sources  require  but  little  more  than  the  mere  labor  and 
; implements  for  catching  and  keeping,  to  have  their  full  benefit; 
in  fishing,  no  pasture-grounds,  no  manuring,  no  barns,  are  needed, 
^or  taxes  paid  by  the  cultivator  and  consumer. 

TThile  animal  food  is  thus  provided  for  the  people,  its  prepara- 
_  tion  takes  away  the  least  possible  amount  of  cultivated  soil.  The 
Space  occupied  for  roads  and  pleasure-grounds  is  insignificant, 
but  there  is  perhaps  an<  amount  appropriated  for  burial-places 
i  quite  equal  to  the  area  used  for  those  purposes  in  European  coun. 
;  it.  is,  however,  less  valuable  land,,  and  much  of  it  would 
useless. fi>r  culture,  even  if  thus  unoccupied.    Graves  are 
isUy  dug  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  hills,  in  ravines  and  copses* 
wherever  thev  will  be  retiied  and  dry.   Moreover,  it  is  very 
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common  to  preserve  the  coffin  in  temples  and  cemeteries  until  it 
is  decayed,  partly  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  a  grave,  and 
partly  to  worship  the  remains,  or  preserve  them  until  they  can. 
be  gathered  to  their  fathers,  in  their  distant  native  places. 
the  north  of  Canton  are  scores  of  buildings  filled  with  coffins, 
before  which  incense  is  daily  burned,  and  similar  depositories  are 
found  near  all  cities. 

Near  Shanghai,  Hangchau  fu,  Ningpo,  and  in  Chusan,.  co^l^p 
aie  seen  piled  in  the  comers  of  the  ^elds,  or  under  pfecipioefl^ 
where  they  remain  till  dust  returns  to  dust,  and  the  bones  are 
thrown  into  commoa  receptacles.  When  the  family  buryingu 
ground  is  full,  it  is  a  common  custom  ibr  the  owners  to  take  up 
the  ashesy  and  deposit  them  in  urns,  all  in  one  pit,  and  occupy 
the  vacant  graves  with  other  tenants.  These  customs  limit  ^e 
ooQSumptioEi  of  land  for  graves  much  more  than  one  would  sup. 
pose  when  he  sees,  as  at  Macao,  almost  as  much  space  occupied 
by  the  dead  for  a  grave  as  by  the  living  for  a  hut.  The  necnv 
polls  gf  Canton  occupies  the  hills  north  of  the  city,  of  which  not 
one  fiftieth  part  could  ever  haVe  been  used  for  agriculture,  but 
where  cattle  are  allowed  to  graze,  as  much  as  if  there  were  no 
tombs. 

The  honor  put  upon  agricultural  pursuits  has  its  effect  in  in- 
creasing the  cultivation  of  the  land,  while  the  principle  on  which 
land  is  rented  and  taxed,  viz.  that  of  paying  a  proportion  of  the 
crop,  always  remunerates  the  cultivator  according  to  his  indus- 
try. Much  of  the  land  in  the  south  and  east  of  China  Proper 
produces  two  crops  annually.  In  Kvvangtung,  Kwangsi,  and 
Fuhkien,  two  crops  of  rice  are  taken  year  after  year  from  the 
low  lands;  and  in  the  winter  season,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
towns,  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  or  some  other 
vegetable  is  grown,  making  a  third  crop.  De  Guignes  estimates 
the  returns  of  a  rice  crop  at  ten  for  one,  which,  with  the  vegeta- 
Ues,  will  give  full  25  fold  from  an  acre  in  a  year ;  few  parts, 
howevei:,  give  this  increase.  Little  or  no  land  lies  &Uow,  for 
constant  manuring  and  minute  subdivision  of  the  soil  prevents 
the  necessity  of  repose.  Tiie  diligence  of  the  Chinese  husbancl- 
men  in  coUectiog  and  applying  manure  is  well  known,  nor  is 
their  industry  less  in  turning  up  the  soil ;  which,  if  it  result  in 
the  production  of  two  crops  instead  of  one,  really  doubles  the 
area  of  land  ,  under  cultivation,  wheo  its  superficies  are  com. 
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pared  with  those  of  other  countries.  If  the  amount  of  land  which 
]Kroduoe8  iw6  crops  be  estimated  at  one  fourth  of  the  whole  (and 
His  perhaps  as  near  one  third),  it  makes  the  area  of  arable  land 
iWie  provinces  upwards  of  812  millions  of  acres,  or  2f  acres  to 
an  individnal.  The  lamd  is  not,  however,  cut  up  into  such  small 
farms  as  to  prevent  its  being  managed  as  well  as  the  people  know 
how  to  stock  and  cultivate  it ;  for  manual  labor  is  the  chief  de- 
|Andence  of  the  landlord  or  fanner,  and  fewer  catde,  carts, 
ploughs,  4aid  other  instruments  are  used  than  in  any  other 
country.  In  the  cultivation  of  rice,  there  is  no  need  of  animals 
after  the  wet  land  has  been  ploughed  and  harrowed,  the  labor  of 
transplanting,  weeding,  and  reaping  being  done  by  men. 

In  no  other  country  is  so  much  food  derived  from  the  water. 
Not  only  are  the  coasts,  estuaries,  rivers,  and  lakes,  covered  with 
fishing-boats  of  various  sizes,  which  are  provided  with  nets, 
dredges,  and  tackle  of  ditFcrcnt  forms  and  uses,  for  the  capture 
of  whatever  lives  in  the  waters,  but  the  spawn  of  fish  is  collected 
from  the  shallow  waters  of  the  rivers  and  carried  wherever  it 
can  be  reared.  Rice  fields  are  often  converted  into  pools  in  the 
winter  season,  and  stocked  with  carp,  mullet,  and  other  fish  ;  and 
the  tanks  dug  in  the  fields  for  retaining  the  rain  needed  in  irri- 
gatkm  usually  contain  fish.  By  all  these  means,  an  immense 
supply  of  food  is  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  which  is  eaten  fresh 
or  preserved  with  or  without  salt,  and  sent  over  the  whole  em- 
pire, at  a  rate  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all  above  beg- 
gary. Other  articles  of  food,  besides  those  here  mentioned,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  such  as  dogs,  cats,  game,  worms,  birds- 
nests,  tripang,  leaves,  &o.,  do  indeed  compose  part  of  the  meals 
among  the  Chuiese,  but  it  is  comparatively  an  inconsiderable 
part,  and  need  not  enter  into  the  calculation.  Enough  has  been 
stated  to  show  that  the  land  is  abundantly  able  to  support  the 
population  ascribed  to  it,  even  with  all  the  drawbacks  known  to 
exist ;  and  that,  taking  the  highest  estimate  to  be  true,  and  con- 
sidering the  mode  of  living,  the  average  population  on  a  square 
mile  or  a  square  acre  in  China  is  Jess  than  in  most  European 
countries.  ' 

The  political  and  social  causes  which  tend  to  multiply  the  in- 
habitants of  China  are  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  in  most 
countries.  The  failure  of  male  posterity  to  continue  the  succes- 
abn  of  the  family,  and  worship  at  the  tombs  of  the  deceased  pa- 
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ifi  dcmsidered  by  all  blas^ai  of  ^pecffik  as^biie  Sdf  tbi  IttMt 
^SK^e  misfortunes  of  life ;  and  the  laws  allow  unlimited  fad- 
fittes  of  adoption,  and  secure  the  rights  of  such  as  are  taken 
into  the  &mily  in  this  way.  The  custom j>f  betrothing  ohiloren 
when  young,  and  the  obligation  society  imposes  upon  the  yonth 
when  arrived  at  maturity,  to  fulfil  the  contracts  entered  into  by 
their  parents,  acts  favorably  to  the  establishment  of  families  and 
the  nurture  of  children,  and  prevents  polygamy.  Paas^ts  tlesire 
children  also  for  a  support  in  their  old  age,  as  thcre'is  no  legal 
provision  for  aged  poverty,  and  puhlic  opinion  brands  with  infa- 
my the  man  who  allow  s  his  a^ed  or  infirm  parents  to  suffer  when 
he  can  help  them.  The  law  requires  the  owners  of  domestic 
slaves  to  provide  husbands  for  their  females,  and  prohibits  that 
execrable  feature  of  American  slavery,  the  involuntary  or  forci- 
ble separation  of  husband  and  wife,  or  parents  and  children, 
when  the  latter  are  of  tender  age.  All  these  causes  and  influ- 
ences tend  to  increase  population,  and  equalize  the  o^imUlMm 
and  use  of  property  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  couiSyy* 

The  custom  of  fiimilies  remaining  on  the  patrimonial  estates, 
tends  to  the  same  result.  The  local  importance  of  a  laige  family 
in  the  country  is  weakened  by  its  male  members  removing  to 
town,  or  emigrating ;  consequently,  the  patriarch  of  three  or  four 
generations  endeavors  to  collect  his  sons  and  grandsons  aioaod 
him  on  his  estate,  their  bouses  joining  his,  and  they  and  their 
families  all  eating  at  a  common  table,  or  from  a  common  stock. 
Such  oases  as  those  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Commands  are  of 
course  rare,  where  nine  generations  of  the  family  of  Chang  Kung-1 
inhabited  one  house,  or  of  Chin,  at  whose  table  seven  hundred 
mouths  were  daily  fed,*  but  it  is  the  tendency  of  society.  Fami- 
lies are  supported  on  a  more  economical  plan,  the  claims  of  kin- 
dred are  better  enforced,  the  land  is  cultivated  with  more  care, 
and  the  local  importance  of  the  family  perpetuated.  This  is, 
"  however,  a  very  different  system  from  that  advocated  by  Fourier 
in  France,  or  Greeley  in  America,  for  these  little  communities 
are  placed  under  one  natural  head,  whose  authority  is  acknow- 
ledged and  upheld,  and  his  punishments  feared.  Still,  it  has  the 
result  of  supporting  a  large  number  of  perBons  in  comfort  and 
respectability,  at  a  small  expense,  so  that  no  prudential  soruples 
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need  deter  any  member  of  the  household  from  marryiog.  Work- 
«   men  of  the  same  profession  form  themselves  into  associations  hr 
^  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  sickness,  each  person  contributing  a 
Certain  sum  monthly,  on  the  promise  of  assistance  when  sick  or 
J  disabled ;  and  this-  laudable  custom  prevents  and  alleviates  a  vast 

amount  of  poverty. 
^  ^  The  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  emigrating  beyond  sea,  both 
.^lav^qd  prejudice,  operate  to  deter  reqieotable  persons  from 
lQfivii|Q|||eir  oative  land.   Necessity,  indeed,  makes  the  law  a 
£  dea^  letter,  and  compels  thousasnds  annually  to  leave  their  homes 
jp  avoid  starvation ;  and  no  better  evidence  of  the  dense  popu- 
lation  can  be  offered  to  those  well  acquainted  with  Chinese 
i.  feelings  and  character,  tlian  the  extent  of  emigration.    **  What 
stronger  proot','  observes  Medhurst,  "of  the  dense  population  of 
^jChina  could  be  ufibrded  than  the  fact,  that  emigration  is  going  on 
in  spite  of  restrictions  and  disabilities,  from  a  country  where 
learning  and  civilization  reign,  and  where  all  the  dearest  interests 
and  prejudices  of  the  emigrants  are  found,  to  lands  like  Burmah, 
Siam,  Cambodia,  Tibet,  Manchuria,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago^ 
where  comparative  ignorance  and  barbarity  prevail,  and  where 
^le  extremes  of  a  tropical  or  frozen  region  are  to  be  exchanged 
1,  for  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate  ?    Add  to  these  discommodities, 
ir  tint  fact,  that  not  a  single  female  is  permitted  or  ventures  to  leave 
Ike  country,  and  consequently,  all  the  tender  attachments  that 
■  bittd  heart  to  heart  must  be  burst  asunder,  and,  m  most  oases,  fi>r 
.  ever."    None  but  the  most  indigent  or  desperate,  therefeie, 
leave  the  country  to  seek  their  livelihood  in  less  populous  regions, 
and  with  such  restrictions,  few  besides  these  would  he  inclined 

to  do  80. 

Moreover,  if  they  return  with  wealth  enough  to  live  upon, 
which  all  of  them  wish  to  do,  they  are  liable  to  tlie  vexatious 
extortions  of  needy  relatives,  sharpers,  and  police,  who  have  a 
handle  for  their  fleecing  whip  in  the  well-known  law  (Code,  sec. 
225)  against  leaving  the  country.  A  case  occurred  in  1632,  at 
Canton,  where  the  son  of  a  Chiiiesc  living  in  Calcutta,  who  had 
been  sent  home  by  his  parent  with  his  mother,  to  perform  the 
usual  ceremonies  to  his  deceased  grandparents,  was  seized  by  his 
uncle  as  he  was  about  to  be  married,  on  the  pretext  that  his 
fiither  had  unequally  divided  the  paternal  inheritance  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  thousaiid  dollars  to  free  himself.   Soon  after  his 
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marriage,  a  few  sharpers  seized  him  and  carried  him  oiT  in  a 
sedan,  as  he  was  vralking  near  his  house,  but  his  cries  attracted 
the  police,  who  carried  them  all  to  the  magistrates,  where  he  was'  ^' 
liberated  ;  he  was,  however,  obliged  to  fee  his  deliverers.*  An- 
other case  occurred  in  Macao,  in  1838,  which  'resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  man.    He  had  been  living  several  years  in  Singa. 
pore  as  a  merchant,  and  still  kept  up  an  interest  in  the  trade 
with  that  place  when  he  settled  in  Macao.   Accounts  of  his 
wealth  became  generally  rumored  abroad,  and  he  was  J^fe  sen?'^ 
ously  annoyed  by  his  relatives.   One  night,  a  number  OTTniev^, 
diMcd  like  police-runners,  came  to  his  house  to  search  for  dpium, . " 
and  the  boisterous  manner  of  their  entrance  terrified  him  tjp  d|k1^ 
a  degree,  that  he  jumped  fiom.the  terrace  upon  the  hard  gravelled*^ 
court-yard  to  escape,  and  broke  his  leg,  of  whidi  he  shortl^fler  ^ 
died.   A  third  case  is  mentioned,  where  the  returned  eoiignmljj^ 
consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  Malay,  ^a^tw^^ 
children,  were  rescued  from  extortion,  when  before  the  hiifgis^  r 
trate,  by  the  kindness  of  his  wife  and  mother,  who  wished  to^^ 
the  foreign  woman. f    These  cases  are  constantly  occurring, 
tend  very  materially  to  restrain  emigration  in  those  who  can  stay 
at  home,  and  to  prevent  the  emigrants  from  returning  when  the^ 
have  gone. 

The  anxiety  of  the  government  to  provide  stores  of  food  for  the 
necessities  of  the  people  in  times  of  scarcity,  shows  rather  the 
fear  of  the  disastrous  results  usually  following  a  short  crop,  such 
as, the  gathering  of  clamorous  crowds  of  starving  poor,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  bandits  and  disorganization  of  society;, 
tihan  any  peculiar  care  of  the  rulers  for  their  subjects,  or  that 
these  storehouses  really  supply  deficiencies.  The  evil  consOf 
qoenoes  resulting  from  an  oveiigrown  population  are  experienced 
in  one  or  another  part  of  the  provinces  almost  every  year ;  and 
drought,  inundations,  locusts,  mildew,  or  other  natural  causesj 
give  rise  to  nearly  all  the  insurrections  and  disturbances  which 
occur.  The  inference  from  such  events,  as  well  as  from  the 
prevalence  of  infanticide,  the  custom  of  selling  the  poor  into 
domestic  slavery,  the  existence  of  swarnis  of  beggars  among 
a  generally  industrious  community,  and  the  bounty  paid  on  the 
importation  of  rice,  is  confirmatory  of  a  superabunds|gt,  jpjj^i)^ 

•  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  I.,  pag«  828. 
r  ChiiMM  BapoHtory,  Vol.  VIL,  pigs  m ;  Voi.  II.,  p«|a  101.  . 
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tion.    There  can  be  no  donht,  however,  that,  without  adding d 
^.    single  acre  to  the  area  of  arable  land,  these  evils  would  be  mate- 
^.  iially  alleviated,  if  the  intercommunication  of  traden  and  their 
goods,  between  distant  parts  of  the  countiy,  were  more  frequent 
and  safe  ;  but  this  is  not  liiteiy  to  be  the  case  until  both  mlers 
8B<f  ruled  make  greater  advances  in  just  gOTemment,  obedience^ 
^^and  regard  for  each  other's  welfare. 

^I^  H^j^uId  be  a  satisfaction  in  regard  to  this  subject,  if  foreign. 
,  «tnf  Sl^^verifjr  any  part  of  the  census.   But  this  is,  at  present, 
^  inlKw^me.   They  cannot  examine  the  original  records  in  the 
*  ®^       Board  of  Revenue,  nor  can  they  ascertain  the 

fSjmX  of  population  in  a  given  district  from  the  archives  in  the 
,  vhands  of  the  local  authorities.    Neither  can  they  become  ac- 
rjquainted  with  tlie  actual  mode  of  enumeration  so  as  to  ascertain 
.  ^1^^  degree  of  credibility  to  be  attached  to  it,  or  the  character  of 
'those  who  take  it.    Still  less  can  they  go  through  a  village  or 
town,  and  count  the  number  of  houses  and  their  inhabitants,  and 
^aleulate  from  actual  examinations  of  a  few  parts  what  the  whole 
'^TOuld  be.    Wlierever  foreigners  have  gone,  there  has  appeared 
much  the  same  succession  of  waste  land,  hilly  regions,  cultivated 
plains,  and  wooded  heights,  as  in  other  countries,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  people,  but  not  more  than  the  land  could  support,  if 
properly  tilled.    Most  of  their  travels,  however,  have  been  along 
the  great  water-courses  and  thoroug^&res,  and  not  so  much 
through  the  secluded  agricultural  districts,  though  perhaps  this 
would  not  make  much  difierence  in  the  general  impression  of  the 
lunountof  population. 

It  is  perhaps  as  easy  to  take  a  census  in  China  as  in  most 
European  countries,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  people  are 
grouped  into  hamlets  and  villages,  called  hian^,  each  of  which 
is  under  the  control  of  village  elders  and  ofliccrs.  In  the  dis- 
tHct  of  Nanhai,  which  forms  the  western  part  of  the  city  of  Can- 
ton, and  the  surrounding  country  for  more  than  a  hundred  square 
miles,  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  hiaiig  ;  the  population 
of  each  hiaiig  varies  from  two  hundred  to  one  hundred  thousand, 
but  ordinarily  ranges  between  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  hun- 
%tpA,  If  each  of  the  eighty-eight  districts  in  the  province  of 
Kwahgtung  contain  the  same  number  of  Jdang^  there  will  be, 
including  the  district  towns,  15,928  villages,  towns,  and  cities  in 
all,  wifii  «fi  average  population  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants  to 

IX* 


each*    From  the  top  of  the  hills  on  Dane's  island  at  Whampoa,' 
thirty-fliz  towns  and  villages  can  be  coanted,  of  which  Canton  is^ 
one ;  and  four  of  these  contain  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
booses.   The  vidnity  of  Maoao^  and  the  whole  district  of  Hiang.  > 
shan  in  which  that.setdement  lies,  is  also  well  oovered  with  pl- 
Iftges,  though  their  exact  number  is  not  known.   The  island  43f' 
Amoy  contains  more  than  fouraoore  villages  and  towns,  and  ^na  - 
island  forms  only  a  part  of  the  district  of  Tung.ngan.   TJie  hadks 
of  the  river  leading  from  Amoy  up  to  Changohan  fii,  are^yi^kirise 
well  peopled.    The  environs  of  Ningpo  and  Shanghai  are  will 
settled,  though  that  is  no  more  than  one  always  expects  of  the 
country  around  large  cities,  where  the  demand  lor  food  in  the  • 
city  itself  causes  the  vicinity  to  be  well  peopled  and  well  tilled. 
In  a  notice  of  an  irruption  of  the  sea  in  1819,  along  the  coast  of  - 
Shantung,  it  was  reported  that  a  hundred  and  forty  villages  were 
laid  under  water,  which  indicates  a  well  peopled  country. 

The  law  respecting  tlie  enrolment  of  the  people  is  contained 
in  Sees.  Ixxv.  and  Ixxvi.  of  the  statutes.*  It  enacts  various  p€^- 
nalties  for  not  registering  the  members  of  a  family,  and  its  pro- 
visions all  go  to  show  that  the  people  are  desirous  rather  of  evad. 
ing  the  census  than  of  exaggerating  it.  When  a  family  ha» 
omitted  to  make  any  entry,  the  head  of  it  is  liable  to  be  pa« 
nisfaed  with  one  hundred  blows  if  he  is  a  freeholder,  and  with' 
eighty  if  he  is  not.  If  the  master  of  a  fiimily  has  among  hb 
household  another  distinct  family  whom  he  omits  to  register^  the 
punishment  is  the  same  as  in  the  last  clause,  with  a  modificatioa, 
according  as  the  unregistered  persons  and  fiunily  are  relativea 
or  strangers.  Persons  in  the  employ  of  govennnent  omitting  to 
register  their  femilies,  are  less  severely  punished.  A  master  of  ^ 
family  failing  to  register  all  the  males  in  his  household  who  are 
liable  to  public  service,  shall  be  punished  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred blows,  according  to  the  demerits  of  the  offence  ;  this  clause 
was  in  effect  repealed,  when  the  land  tax  was  substituted  for  the 
capitation  tax.  Omissions,  from  neglect  or  inadvertency,  to 
register  all  the  individuals  and  families  in  a  village  or  town,  on 
the  part  of  the  headmen  or  government  clerks,  are  punishable 
with  different  degrees  of  severity.  All  persons  whatsoever  are 
to  be  registered  according  to  their  accustomed  ccoupations4» 

*  PsDil  Code,  psga  W. 
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whetiier  oiVil  -or  milifaiy,  viiMh^  oooriera,  aitu«itt(^ 
physidani,  astrologers,  UbofetB,  miuieians,  or  of  any  otber  de-- 
^  bmSaatbD  wbaieTer ;  and  aubterftigos  ia  reprttehting  oneself 
as  beknging  to  a  piofeaskm  not  liable  to  patilfo  service,  are 
visited  oa  tteoal  widi  the  bamboo ;  and  persons  falsely  descrtbing 
themselves  as  belonging  to  the  army  in  order  to  evade  public 
service  are  banished  as  well  as  beaten. 

-  *'Ia  the  Chinese  government,''  observes  Dr.  Morrison,  "there 
nppears  great  regularity  and  system.    Ever}--  district  has  its  ap- 
,  ]>mpriate  officers,  every  street  its  constable,  and  every  ten  houses 
their  tythinfir-man.    Thus  tliey  have  all  the  requisite  means  of 
ascertainin'z  the  population  with  considerable  accuracy.  Every 
family  is  required  to  have  a  board  always  hangintr  up  in  the 
house,  and  ready  for  the  inspection  of  authorized  officers,  on 
which  the  names  of  all  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the 
house  are  in.scribed.    This  board  is  called  mtaupai  or  doot'tdMeif 
biifciiuu  when  there  are  women  and  children  within,  the  officers 
a|i  expected  to  take  the  acooont  from  the  board  at  the  door. 
Were  all  &e  inmates  of  a  familT  faithfiilly  inserted,  the  amount 
of  the  population  woi^cl,  of  course,  be  ascertained  with  great 
•aoenraey.    But  it  is  said  that  names  are  sometimes  emitted 
tiirough  neglect  or  design  ;  others  think  that  the  account  of  per. 
mma  given  in  is  generally  correct."   Both  Dr.  Morrison  and  his 
jBon,  than  whom  no  one  has  had  better  opportunities  to  know  the 
•■^true  state  of  the  case,  or  bc^n  more  desirous  of  dealing  fairly 
with  the  Chinese,  regarded  the  censuses  given  in  tlie  General 
Statistics  as  more  trustworthy  than  any  other  documents  availa- 
ble.    A  writer  in  the  Repo5>itory  says  (Vol.  I.,  p.  888),  that 
a  native  tells  him  that  the  local  officers  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
a  lumpinn:  addition  to  tlie  last  census,  and  sending  that  in  as  the 
actual  amount  of  population,  without  troubling  themselves  whe- 
ther it  be  true  or  not.    He  says  also  that  Chinese  books,  and 
above  all  Chmcise  state  documents,  are  little  to  be  trusted.  This' 
ir  indeed  true,  when  connpared  with  similar  documents  in  Euro* 
pean  countries,  but  this  person  at  the  same  time  considers  the' 
wiiom  he  oonverBed,  who  had  probably  never  eza*  ^ 
»rds  of  his  own  government  for  liimself,  as  better 
'4jie«tal6  documents  prepared  by  the  most  intelli. 
^ent  men  in  the  service  of  the  government 
«  Tlie  internal  evidences  of<die  jroth  of  tSiese  estimates  of  the 
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^pulation  of  the  Chinese  empire  are  partly  ciroiuaMtaBM  ili 
partly  inferential.  The  purpoae  of  taking  the  census  is  to  ap« 
portion  the  due  amount  of  govemmeot  officers  and  police  to  eaeh 
district,  and  make  suitable  provision  for  the  necessities  of  th0 
psqpip  in  ease /^famine.  The  equal  levying  of  land  taxes  and 
.ecdteoilDn  other  retveniies,  also  forms  part  of  the  deuffk  in 
asoertdaing  the  population ;  whioh  is  done,  in  short,  £>(  mmcb 
the  same  purposes  as  it  is  in  all  oountries.  .    iiu./  >  n^vi 

In  eondusion,  it.  may  be  asked,  are  the  results  of  the  e&mt^ 
ration  of  the  people  as  eontained  in  the  statisfcical  works  publishid 
by  the  goremment,  to  be  rejeoted  or  doubled,  therefore,  because 
the  Chinese  officers  do  not  wish  to  ascertain  the  exact  population  ; 
or  because  they  are  not  capable  of  doing  it ;  or,  lastly,  because 
they  wisli  to  impose  upon  und  terrify  foreign  powers  by  an  arith- 
metical array  of  millions  they  do  not  possess?  The* question 
seems  to  hang  upon  this  trilemma.  It  is  acknowledged  that  they 
falsify  and  garble  stateinents  in  a  manner  calculated  to  throw 
doubt  upon  every thinp;  they  write,  as  in  the  reports  of  victories 
and  battles  sent  to  the  emperoc  during  the  last  war,  in  the  memo 
rials  upon  the  opium  trade,  in  their  descriptions  of  natural  ob- 
<ject8  in  books  of  medicine,  and  in  many  other  things.  But  the 
question  is  as  applicable  to  China  as  to  France :  is  the  estimaled 
population  of  France  in  1801  to  be  called  in  question,  beeause,  *  ^ 
Ihe  Moniteur  gave  false  accounts  of  Napoleon's  batllee  in  1813  ?  \ 
It  would  be  a  strange  instance  of  national  ooncett  and  fi>lly,  ibr^  t 
a  ministry  oomposed  of  men  fully  able  to  carry  on  all  the  delails 
«f  a  mnplicated  gorerament  like  that  of  China,  to  systematically 
^exaggerate  the  populatioo,  and.  then  proceed,  ibr  more  than  a 
ic^ury,  widi  taxation,  disbursements,  and  odloial  appointmcnli, 
.tended  upon  these  censuses.  Somebody  at  least  must  know 
them  to  be  utterly  worthless,  and  the  proof  that  they  were  so, 
must,  one  would  think,  ere  long  be  apparent.  The  provinces  and 
departments  have  been  divided  and  subdivided  since  the  Jesuits 
made  their  survey,  because  they  were  becoming  too  densely  set- 
tled for  the  same  officers  to  rule  over  them. 

Still  less  will  any  one  assert  that  the  Chinese  are  not  capable 
of  taking  as  accurate  a  census,  as  they  are  of  measuring  dis- 
tances, or  laying  out  districts  and  townships.    Errors  may  be 
found  in  the  former  as  u  ell  as  in  the  latter,  and  doubtless  are  so; 
sjfy^  it  is  not  contended  that  the  four  censusesof  1711, 175d,  llS^it 
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and  1812  nre  as  accurate  as  thow  taken  in  England,  France^  ov 
the  United  States  but  that  they  are  the  best  data  that  we  haire, 
md  that  if  ih&fWfe  gyoled  ya  ieaye  tolerah||efigtid«>oo  ,aiid 
take  op  with  doubtftil  and  aopfioritm  >i*-witl^||pi^ 
^•iCtal  men,  like  Matoe^Bnui  and  the  editoc  oi^Se  Encyclop^ia 
Amerieaaaf  give  instead.   Nor  doea  it.^  aeem  IfSS^^  oom* 
4dering  the  objedB  for  which  the  census  is  now  taken^thiatit  has 
been  exaggerated  to  impose  upon  themselves  or  upon  foreignen. 
MMit»ki<ino  sufficient  motiTe  ibr  doing  so;  and  Mr.  Morrison 
says,  *'  We  know  from  several  authorities  that  the  people  arc  in 
the  habit  of  diramishing  rather  than  increasing  their  numberti  in 
their  reports  to  government."    One  reason,  among  others,  for 
doing  so  is  that  the  local  officers  may  pocket  the  difiereace  in  the 
taxes  assessed  for  collection  from  tbcir  districts. 
'   It  is  not  improbable  there  may  be  an  error  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions,  or  four  or  five  per  cent,  in  excess  in  the  last  census, 
but  we  have  no  means  of  proving  it.    On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
^  stated  that  in  the  last  census,  the  entire  population  of  Man- 
^ehnim,  fioko-nor,  hit      Mongolia,  is  estimated  at  only  3>167,966 
fersottS)  ead  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  vast  regkms  are 
•object  to  the  emperor.    The  entire  populotkm  of  Tibet  hes' 
-imnet  beeninduded  in  any  census,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  m 
^  c.  wiffMP  ^-enoroeratbn  of  any  part  of  the  extra-provincial  terri- 
ftory  has  ever  been  taken ;  but  the  Chinese  cannot  he  charged 
%ltth>exaggeratloni  when  good  judges,  as  Klaproth  and  ctfaexiy 
ffifiMUJlhe  whole  at  between  six  and  seven  milliona.  Ehotan 
itiwij^inne  writer  states  at  three  and  a  half  millions.   No  writer 
of  impoTtMice  estimates  the  inhabitants  of  these  vast  regions  as 
high  as  thirty  millions,  as  Mont.  Martin  does,  which  would  be 
more  than  ten  to  a  square  mile,  excluding  Gobi ;  while  Siberia, 
rthough  not  so  well  peopled,  has  only  3,611,300  persons  on  an 
^area  of  2,649,600  sq.  m.,  or  1 J  to  each  square  mile. 

The  reasons  given  on  a  preceding  page,  why  the  Chinese 
desire  posterity,  and  do  all  they  can  to  build  up  their  families, 
are  not  all  those  which  have  favored  the  increase  of  the  nation. 
^Tth/b  long  peace  which  the  country  at  large  has  enjoyed  since 
jiilj^iJ^M I uper ntfid  to  develope  its  resources.    Every  encourage- 
^^ii«<ha9  been  given  to  all  classes  to  multiply  and  fill  the  land. 
Polygamy,  slavery,  and  prostitution,  three  social  evils  which 
«4Aeek  'the  incieaaenf  the  ipedes^  bave>  bean  oiloiiiaMmbed  In 


tMr  efTects.   Barly  betroUiinisnt  and  poverty  do  rnneh  to  p¥«P 
reat  tl»  fint;  femdb  istaives  cati  be  and  Me  tistidly  married 
and  public  prostitutioa  id  reduced  by  a  sepanetidft  of  tfae'isefxeiB,' 
and  early  marriages.    No  fean  of  oteipaflsiog  tbe  supply  of 
feed  restrain  the  people  ftom  rearing  familiee>  but  tile  empeAT 
Kienlung  ismed  a  proclamation  in  1798,  calling  upon  idlranlw 
of  hM  eabjeets  to  eoonomiae  the  gifts  of  heaven,  lest)  eite  Idngi - 
tile  people  exceed  the  means  of  subsistonoe* 

McCulloch  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  Chinese  censuses,  and 
the  increase  of  population  they  exhibit,  because  China  had  beeto 
long  settled  and  civilized,  her  public  works  had  been  undertaken 
and  completed  at  a  remote  period,  the  arts  have  been  stationary 
for  ages  among  her  people,  and  because  the  Manchus  imparted' 
DothinfT  th;;t  was  new,  and  could  give  them  no  instruction  in  sci- 
ence or  ai  ts  :  for  these  reasons,  the  official  accounts  have  been 
grossly  exagcrerated,  and  he  submits,  "  that  the  rate  of  increas** 
is  such  as  could  have  been  realized  only  in  an  unoccupict)  and ' 
very  fertile  country,  colonized  by  a  people  fer  advanced  in  the 
arts,  and  that  it  is  all  but  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  should  be 
realized  in  an  old  settled  country,  with  stationary  arts  like 
China."   Now  IrelaBd  has  lived  next  door  to  England  since  tW 
days  of  the  conquest  by  Heniy  II.  in  1171,  partidpathig  in  bH  " 
die  arts,  knowledge,  inventions,  and  commeroe  of  the  latter  Ibi^  < 
more  tfann  six  centui4es.   Yet  it  was  only  till  1785  that  her 
popolation  began  to  increase,  and  at  a  rate  which  quite  ouistHps 
tibe  Chinese  estimate,  fi>r  in  fifty-six  years,  from  1786  to  1841,' 
the  population  had  advanced  from  2,846,93!^  to  8,466,000,  or* 
about  6^  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  England  did  not  increase 
half  as  fast.    Still  in  1785,  England  had  nothing  new  to  commu- 
nicate, no  new  invention  or  art  to  favor  the  increase  of  the  popu-' 
lation  was  introduced  ;  and  yet  the  people  have  multiplied  even 
in  that  island,  far  more  civilized,  well  settled,  and  better  governed  "' 
than  China.    A  priori^  we  might  also  submit  that  this  unexam-  * 
pled  increase  in  Ireland  was  likewise  absurd,  if  it  was  not  known  ' 
to  be  the  fact.    Again,  the  population  of  France  has  increased 
since  1841,  from  thirty-four  to  forty-five  millions,  or  about  two 
millions  per  annum,  which  is  a  rate  of  increase  &r  exoeediiig ' 
anyAing  existing  in  China.  -  : 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  reasoning  has  to  do 
wkb  the  subject  except  where  Ae  laweof  pMgnMn  deduced 
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AM  Ik-fliMlir  df  emm^w  M  totally  set  at  defianoe»  whidh 
lalol  ih»  oaaa  in  C^a.  Food  and  mrk,  paaea  and  aeeorityi 
nol  wuTenhiea  or  ateaanltoata,  are  the  enoouragements  needed 
ftrtbe  mnitiplicatkNi  of  the  apeciee;  diougli  they  do  not  have 
thale&ot  IB  aUfiDonlriet)  aa  kt  Mexioo  ml  BrazO,  it  is  no  reaaon 
K^they  riwnld  not  in  others.  There'  are  good  grounds  for 
^  beiievii^  that  not  more  than  taro-thirds  of  the  whole  population 
of  China  were  included  in  the  census  of  1711,  but  that  allow- 
ance cannot  be  made  for  Ireland  in  1785 ;  and  consequently,  her 
annual  percentage  of  increase,  up  to  1841,  would  then  be  greater 
than  China,  during  the  forty-two  years  up  to  1753.  McCul- 
loch  quotes  l)e  Guignes  with  great  approbation,  but  the  French- 
man takes  the  roui?))  estimate  of  333,000,000  given  to  Macartney, 
^  which  is  less  trustworthy  than  that  of  307,467,200,  and  compares 
it  with  Groaier's  of  157,343,975,  wbioh  is  certainly  wrong  through 
his  miffiiilnrpretatlon.  De  Guignes  proceeds  from  the  data  in  his 
pessession  in  1802  (which  were  less  than  those  now  availahle), 
aijfr^ypin- bis  own  observations  in  travelling  through  the  country 
in  1706^  to  show  the  improbability  of  the  estimated  populatioo.' 
fi^tlihe  ^oibsemitiops  made  in  journeys,  taken  as  were  those  of  > 
^i^JS^g^ttsh  Dutch  embassies,  though  they  passed  throai^ 
iNperff-the  Best  provinces,  cannot  be  regarded  as  deeialye  evi-  ' 
(|ipee  against  official  statistics.  t« 
l.^i^jlfiaM  utty  aoe  suppose,  in  travelling  from  Boston  to  Chatham^ 
ai4  then  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  along  the  railroad,  that  *Maa* 
sachusetts  contained  almost  double  the  population  on  a  square 
mile  of  New  York  ?  So,  in  going  from  Peking  to  Canton,  the 
judgment  six  intelligent  travellers  formed  of  the  population  of 
China  might  differ  as  much  as  one  half.  De  Guignes  says,  after 
comparing  China  with  Holland  and  France,  "All  these  reasons 
clearly  demonstrate,  that  the  population  of  China  does  not  exceed 
that  of  other  countries  and  such  is  in  truth  the  case,  if  the 
kind-of  food  and  materials  of  dress  be  taken  into  account.  His 
reianai^  on  the  population  and  productiveness  of  the  country  are, 
UlfDi^is  whole  work,  r^lete  with  good  sense  and  candor;  but 
a(j||i|0^|pft^eductions  would  have  been  difierent,  if  he  bad  beeU; 
inf  lnMessbn  of  all  the  data  since  obtained.*  The  discrepanciea 
between  the  di&rent  cenauaea  have  been  uauaUy  oonaidttrad  a^ 

.  •  V<i9i«si4MdBg.  tsfli.  IIL»  yaisi  »^ 
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Strong  internal  evidence  against  them,  espeeially  hy  De  Guignes. 
They  are  of  considerable  weight,  but  the  question  resolves  itaM 
partly  into  an  inquiry  regarding  the  sources  whence  they.  were, 
ail  taken,  and  paiily  into  the  manner  of  taking  them.  - 

After  all  these  hiafeni  ifor  reiving  the  highest  estimate  as  tfae^ 
true  one,  therb  iur^  Sn^wMKr  hand,  two  principal  objeotionst 
against  taking  thU^nese  census  as  alU^itber  trustworthy.  Tb»  ■ 
iirst  is  the  enormous  averages  of  850,  705)  and  671  inhabitaDts^ 
on  a  square  mile,  severally  apportioned  to  Kiangsu,  Nganhwttir' 
and  ('hehkiang,  or,  what  is  perhaps  a  fairer  calculation,  of  458 
persons  to  the  nine  eastern  provinces.    Whatever  amount  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  may  be  brought  forward  in  confirmation  of 
the  census  as  a  whole,  and  explanation  of  the  mode  of  taking  it, 
the  most  positive  proof  is  necessary  before  giving  implicit  cre- 
dence to  this  astounding  result.    Such  a  population  on  such  an 
extensive  area  is  unparalleled,  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  facilities  of  navigation,  and  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  these 
regions,  although  acknowledged  to  be  almost  unequalled.  While 
we  admit  the  full  force  of  all  that  has  been  urvred  in  support  d 
the  census,  and  are  willing  to  take  it  as  the  best  document  on  thcT 
subject  extant,  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  additional  proofe  dei 
rived  from  personal  observation,  and  to  defer  the  settlement  of 
this  interesting  question  until  such  opportunities  are  affi>rded;  - 

Such  an  average  is,  indeed,  not  without  example.  Captain  * 
Wilkes,  in  his  exploring  expedition,  ascertained  that  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Fiji  group  supported  a  population  of  over  a  thou- 
sand on  a  square  mile.  On  Lord  North's  island,  one  of  the 
Pelew  group,  the  crew  of  the  American  whaler  Mentor  ascer- 
tained there  were  four  hundred  inhabitants  living  on  half  a  square 
mile.  These,  and  many  other  islands  in  that  genial  clime,  con- 
tain a  population  far  exceeding  that  of  any  large  country,  and 
each  separate  community  is  obliged  to  depend  wholly  on  its  owh 
labor.    They  cannot,  however,  be  cited  as  altogether  parallel 

^Mises,  though  if  it  be  true,  as  Barrow  says,  that  an  acre  of 
cotton  will  clothe  two  or  three  hundred  persons,"  not  much  more 
land  need  be  ocou{ued  with  cotton  or  mulberry  plants,  for  cloth* 

^fjg-in  Ql^mjiy  th    in  the  South  Sea  islands. 

4{jnke  second  oligection  against  receiving  the  result  of  the  xsesaxA 

'  itt  stated  is,  that  we  are  nd  well  informed  as  to  the  mode  of  eiNU 

'■leraling  the  pec^le  by  fiunilies,  and  die  manner  of  takii^  ift^ 
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account,  when  the  patriarch  of  two  or  three  generations  lives  in 
a  hamlet,  with  all  his  children  and  domestics  around  him.  Two 
of  the  provisions  in  Sec.  xxvth  of  the  Code,  seem  expressly  de- 
signed for  some  such  state  of  society  ;  and  the  liability  to  under- 
rate the  males  fit  for  public  service,  when  a  capitation  tax  was 
ordered,  and  to  overrate  the  inmates  of  such  a  house,  when  the 
head  of  it  might  suppose  he  would  thereby  receive  increased 
aid  from  government  when  calamity  overtook  him,  arc  equally 
apparent.  The  door-tablet  is  also  liable  to  mistake,  and  in  shops 
and  work-houses,  where  the  clerks  and  workmen  live  and  sleep 
on  the  premises,  it  is  not  known  what  kind  of  report  of  families 
the  assessors  make.  On  these  important  points  our  present  in- 
formation is  imperfect,  while  the  evident  liability  to  serious  error 
in  the  ultimate  results,  makes  one  hesitate.  The  Chinese  may  have 
taken  a  census  sufficient  for  their  purposes,  showing  the  number 
of  families,  and  the  average  of  persons  in  a  family,  while  they 
may  have  greatly  erred  in  deducing  the  number  of  individuals. 
The  point  of  this  objection  is,  that  we  do  not  know  how  the  fami- 
lies are  enumerated,  nor  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  the  indi- 
viduals are  counted,  or  calculated  from  the  number  of  families.' 
The  average  of  persons  in  a  household  in  England,  in  1831,  was 
4.7,  but  it  is  probably  less  than  that  in  a  thickly  settled  country, 
if  every  married  couple  and  their  children  be  taken  as  a  family, 
•  whether  living  by  themselves,  or  grouped  in  patriarchal  hamlets. 
The  whole  subject  must  remain  an  open  one,  therefore,  until 
further  statistics  are  obtained.  No  one  doubts  that  the  population 
is  enormous,  constituting  by  far  the  greatest  assemblage  of  human 
beings  using  one  speech  ever  congregated  under  one  monarchy 
To  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  West,  who  hope  to 
make  them  customers  for  the  goods  they  can  make  and  bring 
them,  the  determination  of  this  question  is  of  some  importance, 
and  through  them  to  their  governments.  The  political  economist 
and  philologist,  the  naturalist  and  geographer,  have  also  greater 
or  less  degrees  of  interest  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  people, 
inhabiting  so  beautiful  and  fertile  a  country.  But  the  Christian 
philanthropist  turns  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  with  the 
liveliest  solicitude  ;  for  if  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of 
the  highest  estimate,  he  feels  his  responsibility  increase  to  a  pain- 
ful degree.  He  knows,  by  the  express  declaration  of  the  Bible, 
that  no  idolater,  or  liar,  can  ever  reach  heaven,  and  cannot,  there- 
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hre,  escape  the  oonclusion,  that  this  huge  ooooourse  is  going  to 
eternal  death  in  one  unbroken  mass,  with  perhaps  a  few  isolated 
;  exceptions  not  affecting  the  general  statement.  Their  danger  Is 
farthermoie  greatly  enhanced  by  the  opium  traffic, — a  trade 
which,  as  if  the  rivers  Phlegetfaon  and  Lethe  were  united  in  it, 
carries  fire  and  destniction  wherever  it  flows,  and  leaves  a  deadly 
forgetfulnesa  wherever  it  has  passed.  Oh !  for  an  appeal  of  ui^ent 
intreaty,  a  voice  of  loud  expostulation,  to  all  calling  themselves 
Christians,  to  send  the  antidote  to  this  baleful  drug,  and  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  among  them,  thereby 
placing  I  i  fe  as  well  as  death  before  them.  If  the  population  of  China 
be  as  tlie  census  represents  it,  and  their  condition,  with  relation  to 
their  God,  be  as  the  Bible  declares  it  to  be,  the  conclusion  is  in- 
evitable, that  there  will  be  more  among  the  lost  from  the  Chinese 
than  any  other  nation.  Cannot  as  much  be  done  to  save  and 
elevate,  as  there  is  now  doing  to  impoverish  and  destroy  them  ? 

If  the  population  of  the  empire  is  not  easily  ascertained,  a  satis- 
factory account  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditures  is  still 
more  difficult  to  obtain ;  it  possesses  £BLr  less  interest,  of  course^  in 
itself,  and  in  such  a  country  as  China  is  subject  to  many  varia- 
tions. The  market  value  of  the  grain,  silk,  and  other  products 
in  which  a  laige  proportion  of  the  taxes  are  paid,  varies  from 
year  to  year ;  and  aithough  this  does  not  materially  affect  the  * 
government  which  receives  these  articles,  it  complicates  the  snb^ 
ject  very  much  when  attempting  to  ascertain  the  real  taxatbn. 
Statistics  on  these  subjects  are  only  of  recent  date  in  Europe, 
and  should  not  yet  be  looked  for  in  China  drawn  up  with  much  ' 
regard  to  truth.  The  central  government  requires  each  province 
to  support  itself,  and  ftimiidi  a  certain  surplusage  for  the  midn- 
tenance  of  the  emperor  and  his  court ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
his  majesty  is  continually  embarrassed  for  |he  want  of  funds,  and 
that  all  the  provinces  do  not  supply  enough  revenue  to  meet  their 
own  outlays.  There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  precious 
metals  are  less  abundant  now  in  the  provinces  than  they  were 
thirty  years  ago ;  and  this  is  a  serious  matter  to  a  government 
without  national  credit^  or  any  well  understood  means  of  sup- 
plying the  deficiency. 

The  amounts  given  by  various  authors  as  the  revenue  of  China 
at  different  times,  are  so  discordant,  that  a  sin|^  glance  suffices 
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to  show  that  they  were  obtained  from  partial  or  ifiooinpI«ie  vetuma, 
or  elae  refer  only  to  the  auiphiaage  sent  to  the  capital.  De  Guignea 
remarks  very  truly,  that  the  Chinese  are  so  fully  persuaded  of  the 
riches,  power,  and  resources  of  their  country,  that  a  foreigner  ia 
likely  to  receive  different  accounts  from  every  native  he  asks ; 
hut  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  government 
should  falsify  or  abridge  their  fiscal  accounts.  In  1587,  Trigault, 
one  of  the  French  missionaries,  stated  the  revenue  at  only  twenty 
millions  of  taels.  In  1G55,  Nieuhoff  reckoned  it  at  one  hundred 
and  eight  millions.  About  twelve  years  after,  Magalhaens  gave 
the  treasures  of  the  emperor  at  20,423,962  dollars ;  and  Le  Conito 
about  the  same  time  placed  the  revenue  at  twenty-two  millions 
of  dollars,  and  both  of  them  estimated  the  receipts  from  rice,  silk, 
&c.,  at  thirty  millions,  making  the  whole  revenue  previous  to 
Kanghi's  death,  in  1721,  between  fifty  and  seventy  millions  of 
dollars.  Barrow  reckoned  the  receipts  from  all  sources  in  1796 
at  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  millions  of  taels,  derived  from  a 
rough  estimate  given  by  the  commissioner  who  accompanied 
the  embassy.  Sir  George  Staunton  places  the  total  sum  at 
£66,000,000 ;  of  which  twelve  milli(»]s  only  were  transmitted 
to  Peking.  Dr.  Medhurst,  drawing  his  information  from  original 
floorces,  thus  states  the  principal  items  of  the  receipts. 

Land  tent  In  moMTf  )                       I'l^els  31.745.966  valued  at  $42,327^54 

Land  taxo!?  in  Rrnin,  S  MBttoPaklllg^     Shih  4,330,957       **  ia,«9a.871 

Custom  and  transit  duties,  ^                          Tads  1,480.997       *  1.974,608 

LandtaiMlBaiOMr,  U,.nt  in  nnwIiiaM  '^"'^'^  2*^.705,125       «  38.273.500 

$200,956,694 

The  of  rice  is  estimated  at  83,  but  this  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  capital  on  that  sent  hither.  At 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  the  tax  received  by  government 
from  each  person  on  an  average  is  about  sixty  cents ;  Barrow 
eatimales  the  capitation  at  about  ninety  cents.  The  account  of 
the  revenue  in  taels  from  each  province  given  in  the  table  of 
population  on  page  198)  is  extracted  from  the  Red  Book  for 
1840;*  the  account  of  the  revenue  in  rice,  as  stated  in  the 
official  documents  ^r  that  year,  is  4,114,000  thiky  or  about  five 
hundred  and  fifly  millions  of  pounds,  calling  each  sftt&  a  pecul. 
The  manner  in  which  the  various  items  of  the  revenue  are 
divided  is  thus  stated  for  Kwaugtuug,  in  the  Red  Book  for  1842 : 

*  Anniies  de  la  Foi,  tome  XVI.,  page  410. 
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Land  tax  in  money,   1»264»304  taeli. 

Pawnbrokers*  taxes,   5,990 

Taxes  at  the  frontier  and  <m  transporUtioii,    .      .  7i9y307 

Retained,.       .     '   339,143 

Miscellaneous  sources,            .      •      .       .             •  419,530 

Salt  department  and  gabel   47,510 

Revenue  from  customs  at  Canton,     .....  43,750 

Other  stations  in  the  province,        .....  53,670 

^  2,53834 


This  is  evidently  merely  the  sum  sent  to  the  capital  from  this 
province,  ostensibly  as  the  revenue,  and  which  the  provincial 
treasury  must  collect.  The  real  receipts  from  this  province  or 
any  other  cannot  well  be  ascertained  by  foreigners ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, known,  that  in  former  years,  the  collector  of  customs  at 
Canton  was  obliged  to  remit  annually  from  800,000  to  1,800,000 
taels,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  his  office  were  not  far  finom 
three  millions  of  taels.*  'This  was  well  known  to  be  the  best 
collectorate  in  the  empire,  but  the  difference  between  the  suqi 
mentioned  in  the  Red  Book  of  48,750  taels,  and  the  actual 
receipts,  i^  so  great  as  to  show  that  the  whole  system  of  revenue 
is  imperfect  in  practice  so  far  as  Chinese  statistical  accounts 
furnish  us  with  means  of  judging. 

De  Guignes  has  examined  the  subject  of  the  revenue  with  his 
usual  caution,  and  bases  his  calculations  on  a  proclamation  of 
Kienlung  in  1777,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  total  income  in 
bullion  at  that  period  was  27,967,000  taels^ 


Income  in  money  as  above,  taels,  27,967,000 

Equal  revenue  in  kind  from  gnin,  S7,961,M 

Tax  on  the  second  crop  in  the  southern  provinces,  .  .  21300,090 

Gabel,  coal,  transit  dnties,  Itc.,  6,479,400 

Customs  at  Canton,   800,000 

Revenue  from  silk,  porcelain,  varnish ,  and  other  manufactures,  .  7,000,000 
Adding  house  and  shop  taxes,  licenses,  tonnage  duties,  &c.,      .  4,000,000 

Total  revenne,      .      .      taels,  89»913,4a0. 


The  difference  of  about  eighty  millions  of  dollars  between  this 
amount  and  that  given  by  Dr.  Medhurst,  will  not  surprise  any 
one.  All  these  calculations  are  based  on  approximations,  which, 
although  easily  made  up,  cannot  be  verified  in  any  degree  or 

*  Chinese  Commercial  Guide,  dd  edition,  page  143. 
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manner ;  but  all  agree  ia  placing  the  total  amount  of  reyenue 
below  that  of  any  European  government  in  proportion  to  the 
populatioii.  The  sagacity  of  the  Manchu  monarchs  has  been 
remarkably  exhibited  in  this  Important  part  of  their  system ;  and> 
far  from  desiring  to  extort  as  mach  revenue  as  possible  from  their 
subjects,  they  soon  laid  down  well  understood  rates  of  taxation, 
from  which  there  has  not  since  been  any  material  deviation. 
The  extraordinary  sources  of  revenue  which  are  resorted  to  in  ^ 
time  of  war  or  b«id  harvests,  are  sale  of  office  and  honors,  tem- 
porary increase  of  duties,  and  demands  for  contributions  from 
wealthy  merchants  and  landholders.  The  first  is  the  most  fruit- 
ful source,  and  may  be  ren;Mrdcd  ratlier  as  a  permanent  than  a 
temporary  expediency  employed  to  make  up  deficiencies.  The 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  pearl  fisheries  in  Manchuria  and  else- 
where, precious  stones  brought  from  Ili  and  Khoten,  and  other 
similar  sources,  furnish  several  millions. 

The  expenditures,  almost  every  year,  exceed  the  revenue,  but 
how  the  deficit  is  supplied  does  not  clearly  appear.  In  1832,  the 
emperor  said  the  excess  of  disbursianents  was  28  millions  of 
taels  ;*  and,  in  1836,  the  defalcation  was  still  greater,  and  offi- 
ces and  titles  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  taels  were  put  up 
for  sale  to  supply  it.  This  deficiency  has  become  more  and 
more  alarming  since  the  great  drain  of  specie  annually  sent 
abroad  in  payment  for  opium  has  attaiped  its  present  amount, 
and  the  shiiis  of  the  government  to  provide  for  its  ordinary  ex- 
penses have  been  more  varied  and  oAener  resorted  to.  The  prin- 
cipal items  of  the  expenditure  are  thus  stated  by  Be  Guignes. 

Stlury  of  civil  and  milituy  offieen,  a  tithe  of  the  unpott  on 


luKi8»   7,773,500 

P»y  of  600,000  infantry,  three  taelB  per  month,  half  ia  money 

and  half  in  rations,   .       .  21,600,000 

Pey  of  242,000  cavalry,  at  four  taels  per  month,      .      .  11,616,000 

MountlDg  the  cavalry,  20  taeli  each,   4,840,000 

Unifoniis  for  bo^  anns  of  the  service,  4  taele  ....  3,968,000 

Axmm  end  smmmiiliflii,   843/K)0 

Navy,  revenue  cutters,  &c.,   13,500,000 

Canals  and  transportation  of  revenue,  ,  .  .  ♦  .  4,000,000 
Fortfl,  artillery,  and  monitions  of  war,    •      •      »  ,  •      «  3,800,000 


.  71,339,600 

ChineM  Sepoeitoiy,  Vol.  X.,  pi^  100. 
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This,  according  to  his  calculation,  shows  a  surplus  of  nearly 
20  millions  of  taels  every  year.  But  the  outlays  for  quelling 
insurrections  and  transporting  troops,  deficiency  from  bad  har- 
vests, defalcation  of  officers,  payments  to  the  tribes  and  princes 
in  Mongolia  and  tW,  and  other  unusual  demands,  more  than  ex- 
ceed this  surplus.  In  1833,  the  Peking  Gazette  contained  an 
elaborate  paper  on  the  revenue  by  Na,  a  Mandiu  censor  in 
Kiangai,  proposing  Tarions  ways  and  means  for  increasing  it. 
*  He  says  the  income  from  land-tax,  the  gabel,  customs  and  transit 
duty,  does  not"  altogether  exceed  forty  millions  of  taels,  while  the 
ezpenditunte  should  mot  much  exceed  thir^  in  years  oi  peace.* 
This  places  the  budget  much  lower  than  other  authorities,  apd 
this  censor  perhaps  includes  only  the  imperial  resources,  though 
the  estimate  then  would  be  too  high.  The  pay  and  equipment 
of  the  troops  is  the  largest  item  of  expenditure,  and  it  is  proba. 
ble  that  here  the  apparent  force  and  pay  are  far  too  great,  and 
that  reductioiis  are  constantly  made  in  this  department  by  com- 
pelling the  soldiers  to  depend  more  and  more  for  support  upon 
the  plats  of  land  belonging  to  them.  It  is  considered  the  best 
evidence  of  good  government  on  the  part  of  an  officer  to  render 
his  account  of  the  revenue  satisfactorily,  but  from  the  injudicious 
system  which  exists  of  combining  fiscal,  legislative,  and  judicial 
functions  and  control  in  the  same  person,  the  temptations  to  de- 
fraud are  stronfr,  and  the  peculations  proportion  ably  great.  ^ 

The  salaries  of  the  provincial  officers  are  not  high.  That  of  a 
governor-general  is  20,000  taels  ;  a  lieutenant-governor,  16,000 ; 
a  treasurer,  9000 ;  provincial  judge,  6000 ;  prefect,  3000  ;  dis- 
trict magistrates  from  2000  down  to  800,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  district ;  literary  chancellor,  3000  ;  commander-in-chief,. 
4000 ;  general,  2400 ;  cdonels^  1300  $  and  gradually  deerM- 
ing  aooording  to  rank  down  to  180  taels  per  annum.  The  per- 
quisites of  the  highest  and  lowest  officers  are  disproportionate, 
itr  the  people  prefer  to  lay  their  important  cases  before  the  high- 
est  courts  at  once,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  passing 
through  those  of  a  lower  grade*  The  personal  disposition  of  the 
ibiictionary  modifies  the  exactions  he  ;nakes  upon  the  people  so 
much,  that  no  guess  can  be  made  as  to  the  amount. 
•       The  land-tax  is  the  principal  resoum  ibr  the  revenue  in  rural 

*  Chinese  Repoeitory,  Vol.  IX.,  page  431 
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districts,  and  this  is  well  understood  by  all  parties,  so  that  there 
is  little  room  for  exactions.  The  land-tax  is  from  U  to  10  cents 
a  man,  or  from  10  to  66  cents  an  acre,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  land,  and  difficulty  of  tillage  ;  taking  the  average  at  25 
cents  an  acre,  the  income  from  this  source  would  be  upwards  of 
150  millions  of  dollars.  The  clerks,  constables,  lictors,  and  un- 
derlings of  the  courts  and  prisons,  are  tbe  claws "  of  their 
superiors,  as  the  Chinese  sptly  call  them,  and  perform  most  of 
their  extortions,  and  are  correspondingly  detested  by  the  people.  * 
In  towns  and  trading  places,  it  is  easier  for  the  officers  to  ejtad 
in  Ynxions  ways  from  wealthy  people,  than  in  the  country,  wliw 
Hoh  people  oAen  hire  bodies  of  retainers  to  defy  the  pidice,  and 
practise  extortion  and  robbery  themselves.  Like  other  Asiatb 
gS^igQniinents,  China  suffers  from  the  consequences  of  bribery, 
imilation,  extortion,  and  poorly-paid  officers,  but  she  has  no 
^eweriul 'aristocracy  to  retain  the  money  thus  sjveesed  out  of  the 
people,  and  erelong  it  finds  its  way  out  of  the  hoards  of  empe- 
rors and  ministers  back  into  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  Chi- 
nese believe,  however,  that  the  emperor  annually  remits  such 
amounts  as  he  is  ablo  to  collect  into  Moukden,  placing  them  there 
as  a  resource  in  case  of  need  ;  these  probably  consist  of  precious 
stones  and  regalia  rather  than  bullion  or  stores  ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  value  of  the  articles  thus  stored  away  at  present 
amounts  to  nearly  as  much  as  it  once  did,  or  was  ever  as 
great  as  has  been  represented.  The  portion  of  the  revenue  ap- 
plied to  filling  the  granaries  is  much  larger,  but  this  popular 
piovision  in  case  of  need  is  really  a  light  dratl  upon  the  re- 
flHiTOM  of  the  country,  as  it  is  usually  managed.  In  Gantoa, 
ihete  are  only  fourteen  buildings  appnpmted  to  this  purpose, 
few  of  them  mure  than  thir^  feet  square,  and  none  of  tAiem  fuu* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Natural  Uistoty  of  China. 

Tbb  §iiooiiiol  acoouat  of  tho  natural  history  of  China  given  by 
Davis,  contains  nearly  all  the  popular  notices  of  nrnoh  value  at 

present  known,  collected  by  him  from  the  writings  of  travellers 
and  his  own  observations.  A  few  additional  items  of  information 
derived  from  other  sources,  will  comprise  most  tliat  is  worth  re- 
peating on  this  subject.  Malte-Brun  observed  long  ago,  "  That 
of  even  the  more  general,  and  according  to  the  usual  estimate, 
the  more  important  features  of  that  vast  sovereignty,  we  owe 
whatever  knowledge  we  have  obtained  to  some  ambassadors  who 
have  seen  the  courts  and  the  great  roads, — to  certain  merchants 
who  have  inhabited  a  suburb  of  a  frontier  town, — and  to  several 
missionaries,  who,  generally  more  credulous  than  discriminating, 
have  contrived  to  penetrate  in  various  directions  into  the  interior." 
The  compilers  of  the  work  upon  China  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet 
Library,  have  brought  together  a  great  number  of  facts  relating 
to  the  botany  and  zoology  of  China,  the  list  of  plants  given  in 
the  Yllth  chapter  being  the  best  heretofore  published.  The  ool- 
lections  of  Mr.  Fortune,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  HbrtioultUFal 
Society  during  the  years  1844  and  1845,  to  the  vicini^  of  Uie 
five  ports,  when  described,  will  probably  enlarge  our  present  in* 
formatioii  on  these  topios  more  than  any  thing  which  has  3wt  be«a 
written.  The  opportunities  which  w01  be  oflbred  ibr  examining 
the  productions  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  those  newly 
opened  places,  will  no  doubt  gradually  increase  until  our  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  history  of  Ciiina  is  somewhat  comparable  to 
its  extent  and  variety. 

Personal  investigation  is  particularly  necessary  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  geology  and  fossils  of  a  country,  and  the  knowledge 
possessed  on  these  heads  is  consequently  exceedingly  meagre  ; 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  desultory  notices  of  the  coasts  and 
waters  through  which  the  embassies  passed,  or  description  of  ds- 
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Ui^bed  speciineiu.  The  vast  stepps  of  Mongolia  and  wiMs  of 
Manehuria,  with  the  mountainous  ranges  of  Tibet,  Songaria» 
and  the  western  provinces  of  Sz'chuen  and  Kansuh,  and  the  salt 
lake  regions  in  and  along  the  great  Desert,  are  consequently  utter- 
ly unknown,  excepi  a  few  notices  of  the  most  general  character. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  so  peculiar  a  part  ef  the  world  as  the 
table  land  of  Central  Asia  will,  when  thorou«^l)ly  examined,  solve 
many  problems  relating  to  geology,  and  disclose  many  important 
facts  to  illustrate  the  obscure  phenomena  of  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  few  notices  of  the  geological  formations  which  are  fur- 
nished in  the  writings  of  travellers,  have  already  been  given  to 
a  ooottderable  ejUent  in  the  geographical  account  of  the  pro- 
vinoes*  The  summary  given  by  Sir  John  Davis  is  a  well  digest- 
ed survey  o£  the  observations  collected  by  the  gentlemen  attach- 
ed to  the  embassies,  and  need  not  be  repeated.*  The  metal- 
lic and  mineral  productions  of  China  used  in  the  arts,  comprise 
nearly  everything  found  in  other  countries,  and  they  are  furnished  ^ 
in  such  abundance,  and  at  such  rates,  as  conclusively  show  that 
tliey  are  plenty  and  easily  worked.  Coal  is  generally  used  for 
fuel  in  all  those  places  which  have  been  visited,  and  the  supply 
might  probably  be  greatly  increased  by  introducing  European 
machinery  and  modes  of  working  it.  The  boats  on  the  Korth 
river,  below  Nanhiung,  lie  near  the  mouth  of  a  horizontal  shaft 
worked  into  the  mine,  above  which  the  cliffs  are  scarped  down 
as  the  shaft  advances.  The  ignorance  of  tlic  Chinese  of  the 
best  modes  of  draining  and  ventilating  mines,  must  necessarily 
prevent  working  many  of  them  beyond  a  certain  depth  and 
extent. 

The  mountains  of  Shansi  and  ChihH  supply  large  quantities 
of  this  valuable  mineral,  and  many  boats  find  constant  employ- 
ment in  bringing  a  coarse  anthracite  from  Kaichau  in  Liautung 
to  Tientsin.    One  locality  of  the  mine  in  Liautung  is  about  lat. 

ify  N.,  and  long.  121°  26^  E.f  Several  kinds,  both  of  an- 
thracite  and  bituminous,  have  been  seen  in  marts  at  the  north  ; 
and  coal  dust  and  reftise  is  mixed  with  a  littb  moistened  clay  at 
Peking,  and  made  into  cakes  Ibr  the  fires  of  the  poor.  That 
which  IB  brought  to  Canton  is  hard,  and  leaves  a  large  pi!oportioi| 

•The  Chinese,  Vol.  II.,  pages  333-343. 
t  Chines  Repository,  Vd.  X.,  page  497. 
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of  ashes  after  oombusUon  j  during  ignitioD,  it  throws  cff  9  s^S^*' 
eating  sulphureous  smoke,  which  prevents  the  natives  using  it 
for  cooking.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  coppei-as  ttom 
hepatic  iron  pyrites,  according  to  Du  Halde,  hut  is  less  frequently 
'  employed  in  the  arts  than  it  would  be  if  the  people  knew  hotter 

how  to  use  it.  , 

,  Crystallized  gypsum  is  abundant  at  Canton,  brought  from  the 
north-west  of  the  province,  and  is  ground  to  powder  in  mills 
similar  to  that  used  for  making  flour.    It  is  not  used  as  a  manure 
by  the  Chinese,  but  mixed  with  oil  to  lonn  a  cement  for  paying  # 
the  seams  of  boats  after  tbe^  have  been  caulked.    The  powder 
is  employed  as  a  ientifrice,  a  cosmetic,  and  a  medicine,  and 
soqietimes,  also,  is  boiled  to  make  a  gruel  in  fevers,  under  the 
idea  that  it  is  coplmg.    The  bakers  who  supplied  the  English 
tioops  at  Amoy,  in  1643,  occasionally  put  it  into  the  bread  to 
make  it  heavier,  but  not,  as  wf|s  erroneously  charged  upon  them^  * 
with  any  design  of  poisoning  their  customers,  for  they  do  not 
«  think  it  noxious ;  its  employment  in  coloring  tea,  and  adulterat- 
ing the  yhng-fa^  or  powdered  sugar,  is  also  attributable  to  othfr 
motives  than  a  wish  to  injure  the  consumers.  1 

Limestone  is  abundant  at  Canton,  both  the  common  clouded 
marble  and  the  blue  transition  limestone  ;  the  last  is  extensively 
used  in  the  artificial  rockwork  of  gardens.    Even  if  the  Chinese 
knew  of  the  existence  of  lime  in  limestone,  which  they  generally 
do  not,  the  expense  of  fuel  for  calcining  it  would  be  such  as  to 
prevent  their  obtaining  lime  from  it.    The  marble  commonly 
used  for  floors  is  fissile  crystallized  limestone,  unsusceptible  of 
polish  ;  no  statues  or  ornaments  are  sculptured  from  this  mineral, 
but  ornamental  slabs  are  sometimes  wrought  out,  and 'the  sides 
.curiously  stained  and  corroded  with  acids,  forming  rude  repxe- 
sentations  of  animals  or  other  figures,  so  as  to  convey  the  appear- 
ance of  their  being  natural  markings.    Some  of  these  simulated 
petrifactions  are  exceedingly  well  done.   Slabs  of  argillaoeoua 
slate  are  also  chosen  with  reference  to  their  layers,  and 
'  treated  in  the  same  manner.   The  stone  used  about  Canton  and 
Amoy  for  building  is  granite,  and  no  people  exceed  the  Chinese  in 
%  cutting  it.   Large  slabs  are  split  out  by  wooden  wedges,  and  out 
'  fi>r  basements  and  foundations,  and  laid  in  a  beautiful  maimeir ; 
pillars  ar%cut  from  single  stones  of  di^rent  shapes,  though  of  no 
extraordinary  dimensions,  and  their  shafts  ornamented  with  in- 
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ions.    Ornamental  walls  are  frequently  formed  of  large 
slabs  secured  by  posts,  the  outer  faces  of  whick  are  beautifully 
caryed  with  figures  in  deep  intaglio,  representing  a  landscape  or 
procession.    Sandstone,  mica  slate,  and  other  species  of  rock,  are  « 
also  worked  ibr  pavements  and  walls. 

The  nitre  obtained  in  ChibU  by  lixiviating  the  soil  under 
houses,  famishes  a  large  part  of  that  used  in  the  roanufactifire  of  * 
gunpowder.  A  ley  is  obtained  from  lixiviating  ashes,  which 
partially  serves  the  purposes  of  soap ;  but  the  Chinese  are  igno- 
rant of  the  processes  necessary  for  forming  that  substance. 
Alum  is  extensively  used  for  settling  water  when  turbid,  as 
well  as  in  dyeing  cloth  and  whitening  paper  ;  large  quantities  are 
annually  carried  to  India.  It  is  obtained  by  lixiviation  from 
shale.  Other  metallic  or  earthy  salts  are  known  and  used,  as  * 
sal-ammoniac,  which  is  collected  in  Mongolia  and  t\i  from  lakes 
and  the  vicinity  of  extint  t  volcatioes,  and  blue  and  white  vitriol, 
which  arc  qbtained  by  roasting  pyrites.  Common  salt  is^sil  pro- 
cured by  evaporating;  seawater,  rocK  salt  not  having  been  noticed.  ' 
At  Chusan^  the  seawater  is  so  turbid  that  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  filter  it  through  clay,  i^d  then  evaporate  the  water  to 
dryness  in  order  to  obtain  pure  salt. 

^  The  mitierals  heretofore  found  in  China  have  for  the  mibil  )ptii 
such  as  have  attracted  the  attentbn  of  the  natives,  and  been 
^^l^d  by  them  for  curiosity  or  sale.   The  ddliul  manner  in  * 

lapidaries  cut  crystal,  agate,  serpentine,  and  other 
I^Ski^isibiie  minerals,  is  weU  known.  TTie  oorunduih  used  in  these 
operations  occurs  in  granitic  rooks,  but  some  of  the  crystals  are 
brought  from  Borneo ;  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  The 
juh  or  is  a  species  of  prehnite,  or  according  to  others  of  ne- 
phrite, and  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  depends  chiefly 
upon  its  sonorousness  and  color.  The  most  valued  specimens 
are  brought  from  Yunnan  and  Khoten  ;  a  greenish-white  color  is 
the  most  highly  prized,  but  a  plain  color  of  any  shade  is  not 
innch  esteeJ^^d.  A  cargo  of  this  mineral  was  imported  into 
"^aStont'fsom  New  Holland  not  long  ago,  but  the  Chinese  would 
purchase  it,  owing  to  a  fancy  taken  against  its  origin  and 
^lor.  The  patient  toil  of  the  workers  in  this  hard  and  lustreless 
*inlaeiral,  'i«  only  equalled  by  the  prodigious  admiration  it  is  held 
in ;  and  both  fairly  exhibit  the  singular  taste  and  Ikill  of  the 
ddneae.   *'It8  color  is  usually  a  greenish^white,  passing  into  a 
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greyish-green  and  dark  grass-green  ;  internally  it  is  scarcely 
glimmei'Uig.  Its  fracture  is  splintery ;  splinters  white  ;  mass 
semi-transparent  and  cloudy ;  it  scratches  glass  strongly,  but  rock 
crystal  does  not  scratch  it.  Specific  gravity  froinS*9  to  3*3.'"*' 
The  ruby,  diamond,  amethyst,  garnet,  opal,  agate,  and  other 
stones,  ai;e  known  among  the  .Chinese,  but  whether  they  are  all 
.  fi>und  in  the  country  itself  6f  imported  is  not  known.  The  seals 
of  the  Boards  are  in  many  instance  cut  on  valuable  stones. 
Malachite  is  common,  and  is  usedifor  paint  and  set  as  a  jewel ; 
jet  is  likewise  employed,  for  the  same  purpose. 

.AH  the  common  jnetals,^except  platina,  are'  fi>und  in  China, 
and  ihe  supply  wottld  no  doubt  Ee  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  inhabitants,  if  ttey  could  avait  themselves  oTflie  improve- 
'ments  adopted  in  other  countries  in  blasting,  mining,  &c.  The 
importations  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  quicksilver,  are  gradually 
increasing  at  Canton,  but  lliey  probably  form  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  used  throughout  the  empire,  especially  of 
the  two  first  named.  Their  precise  localities,  the  nature  of  the 
ores  containing  them,  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are  ex- 
tracted, are  hardly  known,  and  only  the  most  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory accounts  have  been  obtained.  It  is  almost  useless  to  inquire 
of  the  people  themselves  oa  su(^  points.  A  native  dealer  in  iron 
at  Canton,  for  instance,  has  not,  generally  speaking,  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  metal,  or  whence 
it  is  brought ;  it  is  enough  for  him  that  it  sells.  Consequently,  it 
is  almost  impissible  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  with- 
out an  actual  examination  of  the  mines,  and  observing  the  vari- 
ous  manipulations  employed  in^e  preparation  of  the  ores,  which 
hitherto  has  not  been  done  by  scientific  persons. 

Gold  is  collected  in  the  sandsi,  of  the  rivers  in  Yunnan  and 
Sz'ohuen,  especially  from  the  npper  branch  of  the  Tangtsz'  kiang, 
ca&ed  Kinsha  Mang,  or  Golden  Sanded  river,  from  this  product. 
The  largest  amount  is  said  by  Davis  to  come  from  Lfkiang  fu, 
near  that  river,  and  from  Yungchang  fu  on  the  borders  of  Bur- 
mah.  It  is  wrought  into  personal  "ornaments  and  knobs  for 
official  caps,  and  beaten  into  leaf  for  gilding,  but  is  not  used  as  a 
coin,  nor  is  much  found  in  market  as  bullionr  Silver  is  brought 
from  Yunnan  near  the  borders  of  Cochiuchina,  and  the  mines  in 

•  Murray's  China,  Vol,  III.,  p.  276. 
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tliat  region  must  be  both  extensive  and  easily  worked  to"aflS>r«t 
Bucli  largo  quantities  as  hava  been  exported  during  the  lart  five 
years.  Thf  working  of  both  gold  and  silver  mines  has  been 
said  to  be  prohibited  by  the  rulers,  but  this  prohibition  is  rather 
a  government  monopoly  of  the  mines  than  an  injunction  upon 
'  H^orkii^  thooe  which  are  known.  The  importation  of  this  metal 
into  dmn a  during  the  two  centuries  the  trade  has  been  opened, 
will  hKdly  equal  the  exportation  v/hioh  has  taken  place  iSnce 
the  commencement  of  the  opium  trade.  It  is  altijgether  impro- 
bable that  the  Chinese  are  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
quicksilver  in  separating  these  two  metals  from  their  ores,  though 
the  great  consumption  of  the  former  is  hardly  accounted  for  by 
its  use  in  medicine,  or  the  manufacture  of  vermilion  and  look- 
ing-glasses. Cinnabar  occurs  copiously  in  Shensi,  and  all  the 
shwui  yin,  "water  silver,"  i.  e.  hydrargyrum,  not  imported,  is 
obtained  from  this  ore,  it  is  said,  by  a  rude  process  of  burninfr 
brushwood  in  the  wells,  and  then,  collecting  the  metal  after  con- 
densation. ^ 

Copper  is  used  chiefly  for  manufacturing'^soin,  bells,^and  bxx>nze 
articles  of  various  sorts.  It  is  found  pure  in  some  instances, 
whence  it  is  named  itz*  /at,  or  natural ;  and  the  sulphuret  of  cop- 
per is  known  to  occur  in  some  jplaces  as  well  as  malachite.  The 
ores  of  zinc  and  copper  which  furnish  the  spelter  and  the  white 
copper,  are  obtained  from  Yunnan,  and  the  mines  must  be  very 
rich,  judging  from  the  immense  amounts  used.  Block  tin  is  not 
common,  most  of  that  used  being  imported  Into  Canton  firom  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  Lead  is  obtained  from  the^inilphfuret,  but 
not  so  cheaply  as  to  be  brought  to  market  at  the  price  !t  can  be 
imported  from  the  United  States.  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the 
results  of  commerce  that  the  lead  which  lines  a  tea-chest  first 
oponcd  at  St.  Louis.-should  have  been  smelted  at  Galena,  and 
arrive  there  bv  way  of  China.  Several  ores  of  lead,  copper,  and 
zinc  arc  known  to  e.xist  in  the  country,  and  the  botryoidal  and 
haematitic  ores  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  carbonate  and  earthy  oxide, 
have  been  seen. 

-  The  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  sometimes  cut  into  ornamental 
figures  in  the  sanoe  manner  as  prehnite  and  almagatholite.  The 
lapis-lazuli  is  employed  in  making  ultramarine  blue  for  painting 
upon  copper  and  poroelain  ware ;  this  mineral  is  obtained  in 
Hainan.  A  few  minerals  and  fossils  have  been  notioed  in  the 
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Ticiiii^  and  shops  of  Caoton^  but  none  of  them  of  much  iateretL 
Coarse  epidbto  ocean  at  Macao,  and  tungstate  of  iron  has  t^een 
notice^  in  the  quartz  rocks  at  Hongkong.  Some  potri&ctkxw 
have  been  brought  to  Canton,  especially  petrified  crabs  from 
«  Hainan,  which  are  considered  very  curious,  and  .prized  by  the 
natives  ibr  their  supposed  medicinal  qualities*  Orthoceratitfls,iuui 
*  shells  of  various  kinds  are^  noticed  in  Chinese  books  as  being 
found  in  rocks,  and  fossil  bones  of  huge  siaw  in  caves  and  river 
banks. 

Tiiere  are  many  hot  springs  ami  other  indications  of  volcanic 
action  along  the  southern  acclivities  of  the  table  land  in  the 
provinces  of  Shensi  and  Sz'chuen  j  and  in  Chihli,  near  the  em- 
peror's sunurier  palace  at  Jeh-ho  in  Chahar,  there  are  thermal 
'  *•  springs  which  are  resorted  to  from  a  distance  by  invalids  ;  and 
similar  phenomena  occur  elsewhere  in  that  region.  One  of  the 
French  missionaries  in  Sz'cliuen  describes  the  Ho  tsing  or  Fire 
wells,  in  that  province,  *'  as  apertures  resembling  Artesian 
springs,  sunk  in  the  rook  tAa  depth  of  1500  or  1800  feet,  whilst 
their  breadth  does  not  exceed  five  or  six  inches.  This  is  a  work 
of  great  difficulty,  and  requires  in  some  cases  the  labor  of  two  or 
three  years.  The  water  procured  from  them  contains  a  fifth 
part  of  salt,  which  is  very  acrid,  and  mixed  with  much  nitre.  ^ 
When  a  lighted  torch  is  applied  to  the  mouth  of  some  of  those 
which  have  no  water,  fire  is  produced  with  great  violence  and  a 
noise  like  thunder,  bursting  out  into  a  flame  twenty  or  thirty  fi^t 
high,  and  whiqii  cannot  be  extinguished  without  great  danger  and 
expense.  The  gas  has  a  bituminous  smell,  and  bums  with  a 
bluish  flame  and  a  quantity  of  thick,  black  smoke.  It  is  con- 
ducted under  boilers  in  bamboos,  and  employed  in  evaporating 
the  dalt  water  from  the  other  springs."*  Besides  the  gaseous 
and  aqueous  springs  in  these  provinces,  the^  are  others  possess- 
ing diflerent  qualities,  some  sulphurous  and  others  chalybeate, 
found  in  Shansi  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  river.  Of 
these  interesting  phenomena,  the  authentic  information  now  pos- 
sessed is  just  enough  to  excite  a  strong  desire  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  every  fact  relating  to  them. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  extensive  domains 
under  the  sway  of  the  emperor  of  China  include  a  great  variety 

*  Moray's  Cluna,  VoL  IU.»  page  28}. 
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0f  'types  of  difrerent  families  in  both  these  kingdoms.  On  the 
south  the  islands  of  Hainan  and  Formosa,  and  parts  of  the  adja- 
cent coasts,  slightly  partake  of  a  tropical  character,  exhibiting 
in  the  coooanuts,  plantains,  and  peppers,  the  parrots  and  mon- 
keys, decided  indications  of  an  equatorial  climate.  From  the 
eastern  coast  through  the  country  to  the  north-west  provinces, 
occur  mountain  ranges  of  i^radually  increasing  elevation,  inter-  • 
sperscd  with  intervales  and  alluvial  plains  and  bottoms,  lakes 
and  rivers,  plains  uiid  liills,  each  presenting  its  own  peculiar 
productions,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  in  great  variety  and  abun- 
dance. The  southern  ascent  of  the  higli  land  of  Mongolia  beyond 
the  Great  Wall,  the  uninhabited,  uncultivated  wilds  of  Manchu- 
ria, the  barren  wastes  of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  with  its  salt  lakes, 
extinct  volcanoes,  and  isolated  mountain  ranges;  and  lastly,  the  »♦ 
stupendous  chains  and  valleys  of  Tibet  and  northern  Songaria, 
all  differ  from  each  other  in  the  character  of  their  productions 
and  climate.  In  one  or  the  other  division,  nearly  every  variety 
of  soil,  position,  and  temperature  occur  which  are  known  on  the 
globe . 

A  few  notices  of  the  zo5logy  of  these  extensive  regions,  taken 
chiefly  from  the  laborious  digest  given  by  Mr.  Burnet,'^  will 
^  aflS>Td  sufficient  data  for  enumerating  the  principal  animals,- 
birds,  and  fishes  occurring  therein*  Of  the  quadrumanous  order 
of  animals,  there  are  several  species.  The  Chinese  are  skilful 
in  tet&ohiiig  the  smaller  kinds  of  monkeys  varbus  tricks,  and  * 
persons  carrying  them  around  the  country  to  entertain  the  popu- 
lace with  their  antics,  are  often  met.  M.  Breton  gives  one 
picture  of  their  adroitness  and  usefulness  in  picking  tea  in  Shan- 
tung from  plants  growing  on  otherwise  inaccessible  accliyities, 
which,  if  not  misrepresented,  rests  on  doubtful  authority.'  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  animals  of  this  tribe  is  the  douc  or  Co- 
chinchinese  monkey  (Simia  nemimts),  which  is  said  to  occur  also 
in  Kwangst.  "  It  is  a  large  species  of  great  rarity,  and  remark- 
able for  the  variety  of  col<irs  with  which  it  is  adorned.  Its  body 
is  about  two  feet  long,  aufi  when  standing  in  an  upright  position 
its  height  is  considerably  greater.  The  face  is  of  an  orange 
color,  and  flattened  in  its  form.  A  dark  band  runs  across  the 
iiDont  of  the  forehead,  and  the  sides  of  the  countenance  are 

*  Uvmfa  China,  Vol  III.,  Chgp.  IX. 
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bounded  by  long  spreading  yellowish  tufts  of  hair.  The  bcxfy 
and  upper  parts  of  the  forearms  are  brownish  grey,  the  lower 
portions  of  the  arms,  from  the  elbows  to  the  wrists,  being  white  ; 
its  hands  and  thighs  are  black,  and  the  legs  of  a  bright  red  color ; 
while  the  tail  aoji  a  large  triangular  spot  above  it  are  pure  ' 
white.''  Such  a  creature  njatcbes  well,  for  its  grotesque  and 
variegated  appearanoej  with  the  mandarin  duck  and  gold,  psh, 
also  peculiar  to  China. 

Chinese  books  speak  of  two  laige  animals  of  this  family  under 
the  names  of  Jt^i  and  skig»sing.  The  foiwer  is  said  to  b'aVe  a 
long  mane,  ooverjng  its  backhand  almost  prehensile  lips;  the 
nang-gig^  w  smaller,  and  more  nearly  resembles  a  man  in  its  erect 
gait.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  allied  to  the  chimpanze,  and  the  for- 
mer to  the  orang-outang  of  Borneo.  The  singular  proboscis 
monkey  of  Cochinchina,  called  kbidoc  in  that  country  and  hoi- 
Uik  by  the  Chinese,  exhibits  a  strange  profile,  part  man  and  part 
beasty  reminding  one  of  the  fabulous  combinations  in  Cruik? 
shanks'  or  H.  B.'s  caricatures.  It  is  about  threO'feet  hi^h,  of  a 
reddish  brown  color,  and  the  nose  of  a  stuffed  specimen  brought 
to  Macao  was  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  roundish  like  a 
proboscis.  The  Chinese  account  says,  its  nose  is  turned  up- 
wards, and  the  tail  very  long  and  forked  at  the  end,  and  that 
whenever  it  rains,  the  animal  thrusts  the  forks  into  its  nose.  It 
goes  in  herds,  and  lives  in  friendship  ;  when  one  dies,  the  rest 
accompany  it  to  burial.  _  Its  activity  is  so  great  that  it  runs  its 
head  against  the  trees ;  its  fur  is  soft  and  grey,  and  the  face 
black."*  Native  authors  speak  of  some  other  quadrumanous 
animals,  but  none  of  them  are  described  with  sufiicient  accuracy 
to  identify  them,  as  the  above  quotation  fully  shows. 

The  Chinese  Herbal,  from  which  the  preening  extract  is 
taken,  describes  the  bat  under  various  names,  such  as  "  heavenly 
lat,"  "fairy  rat,"  "flying  rat,"  « night  swallow,"  and  "belly 
wkigs ;"  it  also  details  the  various  uses  made  of  the  animal  in 
medicine,  and  the  extraordinary  longevity  some  of  the  white 
species  attain.  The  bat,*'  says  the  Author, is  in  form  like  a 
mouse;  its -body  is  of  an  ashy  black  color;,  aiyl  it  has  thin 
fleshy  wings,  which  join  the  four  legs  and  tail  into  one.  It  ap. 
pears  in  the  summer,  but  becomes  torpid  in  the  winter;  on 

*  Chinese  Chrestomathy,  p.  469 
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which  account,  as  it  eats  notliing  during  that  season,  and  becaui^ 
it  has  the  habit  of  swallowing  its  breath,  it  attalDS  a  great  age«- 
It  has  the  character  of  a  night-rover,  Dot  on  account  of  any 
inability  to  fly  in  the  day,  but  it  dares  not  go  abroad  at  that  time 
because  it  fears  a  kind  of  hawk.  It  subsists  on  mosquitoes  and 
gnats.  It  flies  with  its  head  downwards,  because  the  brain  is 
heayy."*  This  quota^on  is  among  the  best  Chinese  descriptions 
of  objects  in  natural  history,  and  shows  how  little  there  is  to 
reward  thmr  perusal.  Bats,  with  an  expanse  of  eighteen  inches  ' 
across  the  wings,  wtB  fretyient  in  the  southern  propnoes,  and  a 
large  species,  found  in  Sz'c^men,  is  used  for  fixxl. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  of  bears,  and  their  paws  are  regard- 
ed by  the  Chinese  as  a  delicate  dish,  though  perhaps  not  the  most 
.  so  which  can  be  eaten,  as  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff.  The 
polar  bear  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  Liautung ;  a  small  species 
of  brown  bear  is  sometime9  brought  to  Canton  in  cages  from  the 
western  provinces,  and  they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  mountains 
of  Kweichau.  The  Eighteen  Provinces  are  now  too  well  culti- 
vated and  thiclPly  peopled  to  afford  safe  retreats  for  the  larger 
wild  animals,  however  numerous  they  may  have  been  originally; 
the  only  places  at  all  likely  to  harbor  them  are  the  jungles  of 
Yunnan,  and  the  mountains  on  the  west  and  south-west.  The 
•  forests  of  Manchuria,  however,  still  afford  many  fur  bearing  and 
carnivorous  animals,  whose  capture  gives  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  hunters.  The  lion  and  tiger  are  among  the  most  com-  ^ 
men  animals  delineated  by  Chinese  painters,  but  the  figures  are 
80  far  from  the  tjruth  as  to  prove  that  the  living  animals  are  sel- 
dom seen  in  the  country,  while  the  rampant  sculptured  lions 
-placed  near  the  gates  of  temples  are  even  still  greater  bur- 
lesques on  that  noble  animal.  The  lion  has  been  brought  to 
court  from  India  as  a  present  to  the  emperor,  but  it  is  never  seen 
now.  The  last  instance  was  in  the  reign  of  Hientsung  about 
1470.  The  tiger  and  elephant  probably  still  frequent  the  bor- 
ders  of  Burmah,  and  a  small'  species  of  the  fiirmer  is  pecuHar 
to  the  Ahai  mountains.  Hunting  leopards  and  tigers  were  used 
in  tlie  days  of  Marco  Polo  by  Kublai  khan,  but'  the  manly  pas- 
time of  the  chase,  on  the  magnificent  scale  then  practised,  has 
iallen  into  disuse  with  the  present  princes.   A  small  and  fierce 

*  Chinese  Bspositozy,  VoL  VII.,  p.  90. 
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Species  of  wild^^sat  occurs  in  the  province  of  Kwaogtung^ which 
is  sought  for  as  game>  and  is  served  at  tables  aAer  proper  feed- 
ing,  as  an  expensive  delicacy. .  Lynxes  are  also  found  in  the 
country. 

The  domestic  animals  used  by  the  Chinese  offer  few  pecu- 
liarities. The  cat,  or  **  household  fox,"  is  a  &vorite  inmate  of 
iamilles,  and  the  ladies  of  Pekmg  are  fond  of  a  variety  of  the 
Angora  cat,  provided  with  long  hair  and  hanging  ears,  which 
they  carry  about  in  the  same  way  western  ladies  do  their 
poodles.  Tlip  common  species  is  usually  grey  or  black,  many 
of  them  destitute  of  a  tail,  and  wh&i  reared  for  food,  it  is  fed 
aa  rice  and  vegetables. 

The  dog  and  hog  are  the  most  common  domestic  animals.  The 
first  differs  but  little  from  its  congener  among  the  Esquimaux, 
and  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Auicrican  and  Asiatic  con-  ' 
tinents,  and  is  perhaps  the  original  of  the  species.  There  is  but 
little  difference  in  their  size,  which  is  about  a  foot  high,  and  two 
feet  in  length  ;  the  color  is  a  pale  yellow  or  black,  and  always 
plain,  wiiii  coarse  bristling  hair,  and  tails  curling  up  high  over 
the  back,  and  rising  so  abruptly  from  the  insertion  that  it  has 
been  humorously  remarked,  they  almost  assist  in  lifting  the  legs 
from  the  ground.  The  hind  legs  are  unusually  straight,  which 
gives  them  an  awkward  look,  and  perhaps  prevents  them  running' 
very  rapidly.  The  eyes  are  jet  black,  small  and  piercing,  and 
the  insides  of  their  lips  and  mouths,  and  the  tongue,  are  of  the 
same  color,  or  a  blue  black.  The  bitch  has  a  dew-claw  on^ach 
hind  leg,  but  the  dog  has  none.  The  ears  are  sharp  and  upright, 
the  head  quite  peaked,  and  the  bark  very  unlike  the  deep 
sonorous  baying  of  our  mastifis,  but  a  short  thick  snap.  One  ' 
item  in  the  Chinese  description  of  the  dog  is  that  it  can  go  on 
three  legs a. gait  that  is  often  oihiUted  by  them.  They  are  ' 
used  as  guards  to  houses,  but  are  by  no  means  as  intelligent  or 
Ikithful  as  the  animal  in  western  lands.  '  , 

The  dogs  about  Canton  are  often  diseased  with  the  mange,  and 
present  hideous  qiectacles  ;  some  ascribe  its  prevalence  to  their 
vegetable  diet.  *  They  are  not  so  wild  and  voracious  as  the 
dogs  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  but  still  they  roam  about  seeking  for  • 
food.  One  writer  says,  speaking  of  the  worship  offered  at  the 
tombs,  on  oi\e  occasion,  «  That  hardly  had  the  hillock  been 
abandoned  by  the  worshippers^  when  packs  of  hungry  dogs  came 
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^ning  up  to  devour  the  piiffbr  the  offerings  left  ft>r  the  dead, 
■  or  to  lick  up  the  grease  on  f*  totm^^^    Those  who  came  first 
field  up  their  heads,  bribed  t«9r Jwii^d  showed  a  proud  and 
^Satisfied  demeanor,  curling  and  in8^tSg  their  tails  with  an  inso- 
tent  air ;  while  the  late  comers,  tails  between  their  lerrs,  lidd 
Iheir  heads  and  ears  down.   There  was  one  of  them,  however, 
Which,  grudging  the  fare,  held  his  nose  to  the  wind  as  if  snuffing 
for  better  luck  ;  but  one  lean,  old,  and  ugly  b.  ast,  w  ith  a  flayed 
back  and  hairless  tail,  was  seen  gradually  separatinir  himself 
ro    the  band,  thoUp^h  \\  ithout  seeming  to  hurry  liimself,  making 
afliousand  doublings  and  windings,  all  the  while  looking  buck  to 
see  if  he  was  noticed.    But  the  old  sharper  knew  what  he  was 
about,  and  as  soon  as  he  thought  himself  at  a  safe  distance, 
away  he  went  like  an  arrow,  the  whole  pack  after  him,  to  some 
other  feast  and  some  other  tomb."* 

The  breed  of  cattle  and  horses  is  smaller  than  the  European, 
tnd  nothing  is  done  to  improve  the  race.    The  oxen  are  some- 
times not  larger  than  an  ass,  and  have  a  small  hump  between  the 
shoulders ;  the  dewlap  is  large,  and  the  contour  remarkably  neat 
and  symmetrical.     The  forehead  is  round,  the  horns  small  and 
irregularly  curved,  and  the  general  color  dun  red  ;  the  hump 
jis  often  entirely  wanting.  They  are  reared  about  Whampoa  and 
lilkcao,  for  supplying  foreigners  with  beef  and  milk,  though 
^C^ionally  seen  in  the  harness.    The  bufialo,  or  "  water  ox,** 
is  the  Chinese  call  it,  is  not  as  laige  as  the  Indian  or  Egyptian' 
^Imai,  bnf'much  the  laigest  beast  used  in  agriculture.   It  is 
very  doo^C,  and  about  the  size  of  an  English  ox ;  the  hairless 
fafdo^ji^  a  light  black  color,  and  the  animal  seeks  reftige  from  the 
^^^f.  iBei^boolaeaa  for  itself  in  muddy  pools,  dug  for  its  conve- 
ft^near  villages,  where  it  wallows  in  the  ooze  with  its  nose 
mst  aftove  the  suria^.   Each  horn  is  nearly  semicircular,  and 
jP^^^downv^rds,  while  the  head  is  turned  up  so  much  that  the 
BBsela  n&my  horizbntal.    This  animal  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  buffalo  or  bison  of  the  western  prairies  of  America,  for 
no  two  quadrupeds  of  the  same  genus  can  be  more  unlike  in 
their  habits.    The  herdboys  who  drive  the  buffalo  usually  ride 
it,  and  the  metaphor  of  a  country  lad  astride  a  buffalo's  back," 
^owin^j^l^jiute,  usually  enters  into^a  Chinese  description  of^ 

'         '  •  La  Cbia«  Ouverte,  page  147. 
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rural  scenery.     The  yak  or  grunting  ox  of  Tibet  is  employed  ' 
in  that  country  and  the  whole  region  of  the  Himalayas,  as  a  • 
beast  of  burden,  and  to  furnisii  ibod  and  raiment.    It  is  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  hair  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground,  somewhat 
like  the  musk  ox  of  North  America,  and  the  soft  pelage  is  used  . 
for  making  standards  among  the  Persians,  and  its  tail  as  fly-flaps 
or  chowries  in  India  ;  the  hair  is  woven  into  carpets,  and  also 
dyed  red  for  a  covering  to  official  caps  in  China.    The  wild 
buflialo  of  In^a  is  noticed  in  Chinese  aufhors,  but  it  is  doubtful  • 
whether  it  novv  exists  in  the  country. 

The  domestic  sheep  is  the  broad-tailed  species,  and  furnishes 
excellent  mutton ;  it  is  not  so  commoh  as  the  goat  in  the  north- 
em  provinces.    The  tail  is  sometimes  ten  inches  long,  and  ' 
three  or  &ur  thick ;  and  the  size  of  this  fatty  member  does  not  ^ 
appear  to  he  much  affected  by  the  temperature,  nor  to  deteriorate ' 
the  quality  of  the  mutton. 
•     There  are  many  kinds  of  deer  in  the  country,  and  the  wealthy 
often  keep  a  species  of  spotted  deer  or  axis  in  their  grounds,  re- 
sembling the  gazelle  in  its  light  form  and  expressive  eyes ;  it  is 
called  km49im  hth,  or  money  deer,  from  the  white  spots  on  its 
sides.   A  beautiful  species  of  mouse  deer,  with  vei^  long  hind 
legs,  is  ibund  in  the  south,  which  is  also  kept  in  paddocks  and  • 
gardens.    One  of  the  most  common  species  of  this  family  is  the 
dxeren  or  hwang  yang  [Antelope  guUurosa),  met  with  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  but  especially  on  the  borders  of  the  desert 
between  Tibet  and  Turkestan.    This  Chinese  antelope  is  some- 
what heavy  in  body,  its  horns  short  and  thick,  about  nine  inches 
long,  annulatcd  to  the  very  tips,  reclining  backwards,  divergent, 
wavy,  and  the  points  turned  inwards.    The  nose  is  blunt,  the 
lips  surrounded  with  long  hairs,  ears  small  and  pointed.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  is  a  large  movable  protuberance  in  the 
throat,  occasioned  by  the  dilatation  of  the  larynx,  and  appearing 
externally  with  long  stiff  hairs  pointing  forwards;  in  the  old 
males  it  is  monstrously  enlarged.    Like  its  congener,  the  spring- 
bok in  Southern  Africa,  it  avoids  woody  places,  and  frequents 
open  plains  and  barren  mountains.    It  is  very  swift,  and  takes 
mirprising  bounds  when  running,  and  is  usually  seen  in  herds.* 

The  musk  deer  (Moschug  tnosek^erus),  called  slU  or  kUmg. 

*  MurrayS  Chinft,  Vat.  III.,  pag«  408.    Pe&Djr  Cjclopsdis,  y«L  II., 
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chang,  is  much  more  celebrated  than  the  Chincsf  antelope.  This 
animal  roams  over  a  vast  extent  of  alpine  territory,  from  Tibet 
and  Sliensi  to  lake  Baikal,  and  is.eyery where  an  object  of  eager 
chase  on  account  of  the  odorous  substance  it  produces,  and  which 
has  long  been  an  article  of  commerce  among  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean nations.  Like  the  chamois,  the  musk  deer  inhabits  the 
loftiest  cliffs  and  defiles,  and  makes  its  way  over  rugged  moun- 
tains with  great  rapidity.  It  has  no  horns,  and  is  not  unlike  the 
loe  in  general  appearance,  though  the  projecting  teeth  make 
the  upper  lip  look  broad.  Its  color  is  greyish  brdwn,  and  its 
limbs  slight.  The  musk  is  contained  in  a  pouch  beneath  the 
tail  on  the  male,  and  is  most  abundant  during  the  rutting  season. 
It  is  takeft  in  nets  or  shot*  and  the  hunters  are  said  to  allure  it  to 
^ts  destmotkm  by  secreting  themselves  and  playing  the  flute,. 

some  would  say  the  aniroi^  showed  very  littj^  taste  in 
attending  to  such  sounds  as  Chinese  flutes  usually  produce.  The 
musk  is  often  adulterated  with  clay  by  the  hunters  or  traders, 
or  when  used,  is  mixed  with  other  substances  to  moderate  its 
powerfol  odor.  The  argali  and  jiggetai  roam  over  e  ranges 
of  the  Hingan  ling,  and  their  flesh  and  skins  are  sought  ^er. 

The  horse  ,commonly  seen  in  China  is  a  mere  pony,  not  much 
larger  than  the  Shetland  pony  ;  it  is  bony  and  strong,  but  kept 
with  little  care,  and  presents  a  worse  appearance  than  it  would 
if  its  hair  were  trimmed,  its  fetlocks  shorn,  and  its  tail  untied. 
This  custom  of  knotting  the  tail  is  an  ancient  practice,  and  the 
sculptures  at  Persepolis  show  that  the  same  fashion  prevailed 
among  the  Persians.  The  Chinese  language  possesses  a  great 
variety  of  terms  to  designate  the  horse ;  the  difference  of  age, 
sex,  color,  and  disposition,  are  all  denoted  by  particular  charac* 
tats;  Piebald  and  mottled  white  and  bay  horses  are  not  uncom. 
iiK>b;  but  ill  China  the  improvement  of  this  noU»  animal  is 

tjether  neglected,  and  he  looks  sorry  enough  compared  with 
coursers  of  India.  He  is  principally  used  for  carrying  the 
p^^  <9r  kk  military  services ;  asses  and  mules  being  more  em- 
|ifeye<|'  fpir  drau^  in  the  eastern  piovincesr«nd  camels  In  Central 
kikt^  ^^IRi^  Ohinte  books  spea^  of  a  mule  of  a  cow  and  horsct 
jlNMif  iDi  iirom  the  ass  and  horse,  though  it  Is  well  laiown  no 
lA^ybl^^Wdi^  ibrmer  ever  existed.      ^         .{  ^rV  ^ff 

The  efephapt  is  kept  at  Peking  kat  show,  but  it  is  Jikely  that 
the  sixty  animals  there  In  the  days  of  Kieolung,  when  Bell 
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them,  have  since  dwindled  to  less  than  half  that  number.  Van 
Braam  says  he  met  six  going  into  Peking,  sent  thither  by  an 
officer  from  Yunnan.  The  deep  forests  of  that  province  also 
harbor  the  rhinoceros  and  tapir.  The  horn  of  the  former  is 
much  sought  after  as  medicine,  and  the  best  pieces  are  carved 
into  drinking  cups,  which  are  supposed  to  sweat  whenever  any 
poisonous  liquid  is  put  into  them.  The  tapir  is  the  white  and 
brown  animal  found  in  the  Malacca  peninsula,  and  strange  stories 
are  told  of  its*  eating  stones  and  coppcrjl^.  The  wilS  boar  occurs 
in  the  same  extensive  region,  lying  between  Siam  and  China,  and 
also  in  the  mountains  in  the  provinces.  They  are  quite  nume- 
rous in  the  hills  of  Chehkiang,  and  seriously  annoy  the  husband- 
men in  the  lowlands,  by  their  depredations  upon  the  fields.  Deep  # 
pits  are  dug  near  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  covered  with  a  bait 
of  fresh  grass,  and  many  are  annually  captured  or  drowned  in 
them.  They  are  fond  of  the  tender  shoots  of  bamboo,  and  per- 
sons are  stationed  near  the  groves  to  frighten  them  away  by 
striking  pieces  of  wood  together  with  a  loud  noise. 


The  Chinese  Pig. 


The  Chinese  pig  is  well  known  for  its  short  legs,  round  body, 
crooked  back,  and  abundance  of  fat.  Its  introduction  into  the 
stys  of  western  farmyards  has  greatly  improved  the  European 
breed.  The  black  Chinese  breed,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  is 
considered  the  best  pork  raised  in  that  country.    The  Chinese 
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are  fully  aware  of  the  pervefte  "disposition  of  ihe  hog  when 
driven,  and  find  it  much  more  expeditious  to  carry  instead  of 
driving  him  through  their  narrow  streets.  So  uniformly  is  this 
done,  that  loose  cylindrical  baskets  of  bamboo,  open  at  both  ends, 
are  made  for  this  purpose,  in  which  the  hog  can  easily  be  carried. 
In  order  to  capture  the  obstinate  brute,  the  basket  is  secured 
just  outside  the  half  opened  gate  of  the  pen,  and  the  men  seize 
him  by  the  tail  and  pull  it  lustily  ;  his  rage  is  roused  by  the 
pain,  and  he  strugglo^j  they  let  go  their  hold,  whereupon  he 
darts  out  of  the  gate  to  escape,  and  finds  himself  snugly  caught. 
A  pole  is  then  thrust  through  the  basket  lengthwise,  on  which 
he  is  lifted  up  and  unresistingly  carried  off. 


»^  .    Mode  of  canying  Pigs 


The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  (Vol.  III.,  p.  42)  quoted 
by  Mr.  Burnet,  describes  several  varieties  of  the  hog  known  in 
Europe,  among  which  are  the  codum  de  Siam  and  the  pore  de  no- 
blesj  which  have  evidently  been  derived  from  and  improved  by 
the  Chinese  animal.  The  cheapness  with  which  pork  is  fat- 
tened, and  the  usefulness  of  the  hog  as  a  scavenger,  make  it  one 
of  the  most  profitable  animals  for  the  Chinese  to  rear,  though  the., 
miscellaneous  gartye  composing  its  food  deteriorates  the  fiesh. 

The  camel  is  employed  in  the  caravans  which  cross  the  desert, 
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between  Kiakhta  and  Kalgkn,  and  westward  front  Kaoiuh  to 
Hamiy  fil,  and  the  Caspian,  but^t  is  rarely  seen  south  of  Peking^ 
nor  veiy  frequently  in  that  city.   Du  Halde  describes  them  as^ 
having  two  humps,    coii^r^|with  thick  hair  as  long  as  goats  j 
some  of  fbem  are  of  a  yellowish  dun  color,  others  are  reddish  or  ^ 
ash  colored ;  the  legs  are  not  so  slender  as  those  of  the  common ' 
cameli  and  seem  better  fitted  &r  carrying  burdens.^  The- 
Chinese  have  eitiployed  the  camel  in  war,  and  trained  it  to  carry 
small  swivels  on  its  back  ;  one  sort  is>  called  Juitg-kioh  tOj  or 
wind-footed  camel,  on  account  of  its  swiftness,  it  being  employed 
in  carrying  light  burdens  and  messengers  across  the  desert.  ' 

The  smaller  tribes  of  animals  have  their  representatives  in 
China,  and  among  them  many  which  are  interesting  to  the  sports- 
man. Staunton  speaks  of  a  species  of  hare  which  was  abun- 
dant in  the  valleys  beyond  the  Great  Wall  towards  .Teh  ho.  It 
resembled  the  species  known  in  Northern  Europe  in  that  it 
changed  its  color  during  winter  from  brown  to  white,  but  was 
remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  its  feet,  which  formed  a  broad 
support  in  scampering  over  the  snow.  Hares,  rabbits,  squirrels, 
deer,  and  other  game,  are  not  chased  by  dogs  trained  for  the^ 
puipose,  but  when  the  emperor  or  his  grandees  engage  in  the 
sport,  a  lai^e  space  is  surrounded,  and  all  the  animalsk 
driven  to  the  centre.  Game  is  brought  to  Peking  in  groat  ajhili'^ 
dailde  in  the  winter  in  a  frozen  state,  and  the  4ist,  aeobralaj|^^1w 
Du  Halde,  includes  bucks,  does,  wild-boars,  goats,  hares^  rablitii: 
squirrels,  cats,  field  rats,  geese,  ducks,  woddctiilks,  phcaeants. 
qliails,  affii  teveral  others  not  met  with  in  Europe.' ^  The  Vt  k 
nqj^  unusual ;  it  is  H  raccoon  faced  animal,  and  hae  tt^eiaiiiised 
i^Vamsprocymoldes,  from  its  resemUaaDe.^^  Bbth  the  Chfbesd 
and  Japanese  entertain  singular  superstitions  ^regarding  this  ani- 
mal, believing  it  to  be  frequently  possessed  by  evil  spirits  for  the 
purpose  of  tormenting  mankind,  and  that  fairies,  gnomes,  ogres, 
and  goblins  transform  themselves  into  it  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  their  spite.  The  wolf  partakes  somewhat  of  the  same 
supernatural  character.  The  pelage  of  the  fox,  hare,  wolf,  wild- 
cat, and  other  fur-bearing  animals,  furnishes  the  hair  used  in  the 
tnanufacture  of  writing  pencils.  Besides  these,  the  martin,  er- 
.  mine,  silver  fox,  ratel,  wolverine,  sea  and  land  otter,  and  proba« 
V  bly  many  others,  are  sought  fbl  by  himtA»|.  thfffflgh  the 

jip4  waters  of  Manohuria.  ^  * 
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No  animals  have  puzzled  tho  rhinesp  more  than  the  scaly  ant- 
eator,  manis,  or  pangolin,  and  the  /lying  squirrel.    The  formet 
is  regarded  as  a  fisli  out  of  water,  and  is  hence  called  ling-li  or 
hiii  carp ;  also  dragon  carp,  and  the  "  scaly  hill-borer."    "  Its 
iom  resembles  a  crocodile/'  says  one  author ;  "it  can  go  in 
dry  jMiths  as  well  as  in  water  ;  ithas^ur  legs.    In  thedaytime, 
it  ascends  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  lyin^  down  on  tha 
ground,  opedi  its  soal^  wide,  and  puts  on  the  appearance  of 
death,  wUch  induces  the  ants  to  enter  between  the  scales.  As 
soon  as  they  have  done  so,  the  animal  closes  its  scales  and  re. 
entexs  the  water,  and  then  opens  them»  when  all  the  insects  float 
out  desd,  and  he  devours  .them  at  leisure."  Anq,ther  and  better 
obseTver  says4t  eontinually  protrudes  its  tongue  to  entice  ants, 
on  which  it  feeds ;  and,  true  to  Chinese  physiological  deduction, 
he  accordingly  recommends  the  scales  as  a  remedy  for  all  anti.sh 
swellings.    The  manis  is  <^uite  common  in  the  ..outheni  provin- 
ces, and  the  Chinese  employ  parts  of  it  for  medicinal  purposes  ; 
they  have  observed  that  the  scales  consist  of  the  Q^^utinated 
hair  of  the  body,  and  are  not  bony  scales. 

The  fly ino;- squirrel  is  classed  among  birds,  and  one  name 
given  it  signiiies  that  it  is  the  only  bird  which  suckles  its  young 
when  it  flies.  The  skin  held  in  the  hand  during  parturition  will 
render  delivery  easier,  *V  because  the  animal  is  of  a  remarkably 
lively  disposition."* 

The,  porcupine,  'hedgehog,  marmot,  vreasel,  and  many  species 
of  nitsand  mice,  are  knowTi  to  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
comMtry..  '  The  Chinese  bamboo  rat,  or  chuh  shu  {Rhyxomys 
Gi^iMtlw),  is  found  in  the  western  part  of  Kwangtung.  The  * 
.  coinmon  Norway  water  rat  has  found  its  way  to  Canton,  where 
it  ittibsts  the  river  banks.   The  sea-otter  has  been  seen  near 

*  Macao.  The  estuary  of  the  Pearl  river  contains  a  lai^  species 
of  white  dolphin  or  porpoise,  which  the  fishermen  there  call  pak 
U,  and  regard  with  great  reverence,  always  setting  it  at  liberty 
whenever  entangled  in  their  nets.  It  is  perhaps  allied  to  the 
Delphinapterus  ;  the  snout  is  sharp,  the  body  thick  and  dumsy, 

.  from  six  to  ciglit  feet  long,  and  the  color  a  dun  white.    Porpoises  ,  . 
occur  in  tho  Yangtsz'  kiang,  where  they  are  called  "  river  [)igs." 
Whales  are  found  ofif  the  coast  of  Hainan,  and  gulf  of  Toaquin, 

*  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  VII.,  pages  48,  91.  • 
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'  where  they  are  caught  by  the  fishermen,  who  go  out  in  fleets  of 
small  boats  from  three  to  twenty-five  tons  burden  each,  fifty 
boats  going  together.  The  line  is  about  350  feet  long,  made  of 
native  hemp,  and  fastened  to  the  mast,  the  end  leading  over  the 
bow.  Tlie  harpocm'  has  one  barb,  and  is  attached  to  a  wooden 
handle  ;  through  an  eye  near  the  socket,  the  line  is  so  fastened 
along  the  handle,  that  when  the  whale  begins  to  strain  upon  it, 
the  handle  draws  out  upon  the  line,  leaving  only  the  barb  buried 
in  the  skin.  The  boat  is  sailed  directly  upon  the  fish,  and  the 
harpooner  strikes  from  the  bow  just  behind  the  Uow-hole.  As 
soon  as  the  fish  is  struck,  the  sail  is  lowered,  the  rudder  un- 

^  shipped,  and  th^  boat  allowed  to  drag  .stem  foremost  until  t]ie 
prey  is  exhausted.  Other  boats  come  up  to  assist,  and  half  a 
doaaen  harpoons  soon  disj^tch  it.  The  species  most  common 
there  is  the  right  whale,  and  yield  about  50  hbls.  each  ;  the  oil, 
flesh,  and  bone  are  all  used  for  food  or  in  manufactures.  The  fish 
resort  to  the  shallow  waters  in  those  seas  for  food,  and  to  roll  and 
rub  themselves  on  the  banks  iind  reefs  to  get  rid  of  the  baQiacles 
and  insects  which  torment  them  ;  they  are  often  seen  leaping 
entirely  out  of  water,  and  falling  back  pen>endicularly  against 
the  hard  bottom.*  "  ^' 

The  Yellow  sea  afTords  a  ppecics  of  cow-fish,  or  round-headed 
cachalot  {Globicephalus  Uusii),  which  the  Japanese  capture  ;'f 
and  other  species  of  whales  resort  to  the  waters  east  of  Manchu- 
ria. Seals  have  been  observed  on  the  coasts  o^Liautung,  but  no- 
^thing  is  known  of  their  species  or  habits.  "  ^  ' 

V    The  birds  of  China  are  less  known  than  the  manimifeftt, 
^  though  some  of  the  more  splendid  species  have  long  been  soiight 
iafier.   The  emperors  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  were  very  fond  of 
the  chase,  and  famous  hr  their  love  of  the  noble  amusement  cf 

''  falconry,  and  Marco  Bolo  says  KnbUi  employed  no  less  than 
seventy  thousand  attendapts  in  his  hawking  excursions.'*  Fal- 
cons, kites,  and  other  Urds  of  prey  Were  taught  to  pursue  their 
'Quarry,  and  the  Venetian  speaks  of  eagles  trained  to  stoop  at 
Solves;  and  of  such  sisse  and  strength  that  none  could  escape 

v^eir  ta1oDS«  Ranking  has  collected  a  great  number  of  notices 
of  the  mode  and  sumptuousness  of  the  field  sports  of  the  Mongols 
in  China  and  India,  but  they  convey  little  more  informaLiou  to 

*  Chinese  Repository , Vol.  XII.,  page  608.*^^-''^. 
S        ''  .    t  Ibid.,  Vol.  VI.,  page  411.    v  ^  mM^'f^ 
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the  naturalist,  than  that  the  game  wa.s  aburidant  and  comprised 
a  vast  variety.    Many  species  of  accipilrine  birds  are  described 
in  Cliinese  b(X)ks,  but  tiiey  arc  spoken  of  so  vaguely  that  nothing 
definite  can  be  learned  from  the  notices,    it  is  in  the  forests  and 
mountains  of  iManchuria  that  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  find  food 
and  shelter,  and  not  ia  the  oultivated  regions  of  the  south,  and 
^Chinese  naturalists  bare  not  explored  those  wilds.   None  of  them 
ym  now  trained  &r  sport  by  the  Chinese,  though  hawking  is  still 
^  favorite  pastime  &>r  the  prinoea  of  the  Japanese  idea.  Owls 
^of  several  species  are  oommon,  and  are  aometimes  expoeed  fi>r 
jnde  in  the  markets  of  Canton,  tbouj^  not  intended  for  the  taUe. 
^The  butcher-bird,  or  an,  allied  ^oies,  is  a  native  of  China,  and  ^ 
Jlae  books  notice  its  habit  of  impaling  small  hir^s  and  graqphop- 
^peiB  on  thorns,  before  devouring  then^  ^ 
»^  The  tribes  of  fij-oatoher%  grackles,  thrushes,  end  goatsuckers, 
iill  have  numerous  representatives  in  China,  and  some  of  them 
are  of  great  beauty.    A  kind  of  thrush,  called  hwa  m%,  or  pic- 
tured^yebrow,"  of  a  greyish  yellow  color,  is  often  kept  in  cages 
as  a  song-bird,  and  \s  hen  well  trained,  bears  a  higli  price.  There 
is  a  variety  called  ^ch  hwa  mi,  lioni  the  predominance  of  \\  hite 
in  the  plumage.    Another  species  of  thrusli  of  a  dark  plumage, 
called  wu  sin  kih^  is  likewise  reared  as  a  songster  ;  it  is  larger 
than  the  hwa  m,  and  often  carried  out  upon  a  perch  by  native 
gentlemen  in  their  strolls.    There  is  a  species  of  thrush  (Turdus 
vioiaceus),  "  with  the  feathers  of  the  liead,  neck,  breast,  and  wing- 
cov^|ts  steel-blue,  and  a  white  spot  on  the  wings      which  is  also 
^l^jlH^dant  of  their  leisure  hours.    A  party  of  Chinese  gentle^ 
ll)j^n^are  not  unfrequently  aeen,  each  with  a  cage  or  perch  in  his  ^ 
i^MiAl^  aeali^.vpn  the  grass>  or  rambling  over  the  fields  act^yely 
^[IPgflge^  in  catching  grasshoppers  for  their  pets.   The  spectacle 
xfen      ''%jf**t'gTVt^^  "because  its  ey^  are  aurrounded  by  a^ 
.^ao^  'sirql^Ji^^itig  a  iancied  resemblance  to  a  pair  of  specta- 
sfl/es,!^    also  jreai^  But  the  &voiite  song-bird  is 

Ihe  Ifg^,  of  ^rhich  there  are  three  sorts  reared  fas.  sale ;  it  is 
.9^^  Pi^ib^Mx  i-  0*  "hundred-spirit  bird,"  from  its  activity  and 
jp^lody.^^jMj^wenty^ye  or  thirty  dpUars  js  net  an  UQComnKni 
^pric§  to  pi^  for  a  famous  songster.. 5hT-.  -  '.-q^-  -fti^^ 
^  ^he  ij^^ino-bird,  or  Indian  grackle,  is  sometimes  brought  tcrSan* 
ton,  but  has  not  been  seen  wild  in  that  region.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  yellow  caruncles  which  extend  from  the  back  of  the  eye  to- 
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wards  the  occiput,  and  look  somewhat  like  ears.    The  swallow 
is  a  favorite  with  the  Chinese,  and  builds  its  nest  unmolested  in 
their  dwellings  under  the  unceilod  roo6.    Sparrows  and  crows 
are  common  about^Canton  ;  the  former  are  exceedingly  abundant 
and  troublesome  from  their  depredations  in  gardens.    The  ciow . 
is  larger  than  the  common  species,  and  remarkable  for  a  wliite^ 
ring  about  the  neck ;  he  is  regarded,  as  a  sacied-  bird*  either  from^ 
a  service  rendered  by  one  of  his  race  to  the  ancestors  of  the  pr&-.^ 
sent  monarchs,  like  that  given  by  the  spider  to  Mohamnoed,  or^ 
because  he  is  an  emblem  of  filial  duty,  from  a  notion  that  the^ 
young  assist  their  parents  -when  disabled.  -Two  or  three  specie%.^ 
^f  warblers  or  robins  are  domesticated  for  their  ipusical  powers,,., 
and  the  Java  sparrow  is  taught  to  perform  many  tricjcs,  one  of  \ 
which  is  Qften  exhibited  by  the  bird-fanciers  at  Cknton,  who  shuf- 
fle a  pack  of  cards,  and  then  present  them  to  the  bird  to  pick  out 
the  one  previously  shown  it. 

The  red-billed  magpie  is  a  beautiful  bird.    "  Its  size  exceeds 
the  common  English  bird,  and  the  great  length  of  its  tail  bestows 
upon  it  a  more  slender  and  elegant  aspect.    The  prevailing  co- 
lors are  blue,  with  bars  of  black  and  white.    When  seen  amid 
the  foliage  of  trees,  it  forms  an  ornamental  and  conspicuous  ob- 
ject, flitting;  from  bough  to  bough  with  its  long  and  flowing  tail, 
its  whole  form  full  of  grace,  and  vivacity  in  every  movement."* 
There  are  also  several  other  species  of  crows,  jays,  and  magpiesj^r^. 
one  of  ^vhich  is  the  blue  crow  observed  by  Pallas  in  Siberia," 
The  habits  of  .the  cuckoo  of  laying  its  eggs  in  the  neMs  of  other 
l^rds,  and  thus  avoiding  all  maternal  cares  of  its  o^n,  are  known 
to  the  Chinese it  is  called  kuku  as  with  u^  in  Imitation  of  i||^ 
note^  In  the  fens' and  rice-giounda  of  the  south,  a  beautifullj|- 
vaKiegated  kind  of  kingfidier,  not  much  laj^r  than  a  sparroW|^| 
caljedyi  Ifto  by  the  Chii^B^e)  builds  its  nest ;  the  plumage  u  ted^^ 
afidr^eeen  mixed^with  blue  on  the  breast.   It  is  much  sougl^t  a£>,^ 
teiki^..lls  feathery  which  are  employed  for  many  ornamental^, 
purposes.    A  very  tasteful  specimen  of  art  is  sometimes  mad^* 
by  fkst  forming  a  miniature  landscape  within  a  box  q^ood  ai^^ 
pastdbcNird,  and  then  govering  the  houses,  fields,  ^fljBtf'pr  partf 
with  thes<i;^ustrDU8  feathers,  placing  a  few  figu res  ^jPEen  and  ^ 
cattle  to.^1  up  the  scene.    The  tools  employed  in  tliis  beautiful  ^ 
kind  of  Afosaio  are  merely  two  or  three  chisels  and  knives,  and  a 

f*  •  Gould'B  Century  of  Birds ;  Murr^s  China,  Vol.  IL,  page  41f»  ^ 
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brush  filled  with  gum  or  glue.    The  vane  of  the  plumes  of  par- 
.  rots  is  too  coarse  for  this  purpose,  but  that  of  the  tiny  avedavat 
is  oftc  :  employed,  as  well  as  the  kingfisher. 

The  parrot  is  a  native  of  China,  but  the  birds  of  this  tribe  sold 
in  the  streets  of  Canton,  as  macaws,  cockatoos,  loris,  and  parro- 
keets,  are  mostly  brought  from  the  Archipelago.    Not  so  the 
magnificent  species  of  pheasants,  which  have  so  long  been  the  . 
ornament  of  aviaries,  most  of  which  come  from  China.  The 
gold  and  silver  pheasants  are  now  so  extensively  reared  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  are  found  wild,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  latter  still  frequent  the  woods  of  the  central  provinces.  The 
prevailing  colors  of  the  golden  pheasant  are  yellow  and  red,  fine-  * 
ly  blending  with  each  other  in  different  shades.    The  silver 
pheasant  is  larger  than  its  rival,  and  more  stately  in  its  gait.  Its 
silvery  back  and  tail  only  show  the  more  beautifully  in  contrast  # 
with  the  steel  blue  of  the  breast  and  belly,  rendering  the  peh 
*  hien,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Chinese,  one  of  the  most  Splendid  birds 
known.    The  females  of  both  species  present  a  remarkable  con- 
trast by  their  plainness  and  humble  bearing.    The  Phasianus 
superbuSj  or  barred-tailed  pheasant,  is  another  magnificent  mem- 
ber of  this  genus,  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  its  tail  fea- 
thers, some  of  which  have  been  seen  seven  feet  long,  though  com- 
monly not  over  four.    They  are  barred  with  alternate  white  and  ,\ 
1  yellowish  bands,  and  are  often  seen  in  the  caps  of  performers 
acting  the  brave  hero  on  the  theatre.    Its  body  is  not  so  large  or  ^ 
showy  as  the  silver  pheasant,  nor  is  the  bird  so  graceful  in  its 
movements.    The  first  specimen  was  procured  by  the  late  Mr. 
Beale  in  1808,  and  four  other  cocks  were  purchased  by  him  in 

1831,  of  which  part  were  taken  to  England  by  Mr.  Reeves  in  • 

1832,  and  first  made  known  to  the  naturalists  there,  and  thence 
called  Reeves'  pheasant.    The  female  has  not  been  described. 

China  also  affords  the  argus  pheasant,  or  a  species  allied  to  it, 
for  the  natives  have  founded  their  fung-hwang  or  phceni.v  upon 
it.  It  is  called  the  argus  pheasant  from  the  great  number  of 
eyes  on  its  tail  and  wing  feathers,  and  its  plumage  gives  it  a 
much  larger  size  than  any  others  of  the  family.  "  This  great 
apparent  size  arises  chiefly  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
wings,  of  which  the  secondaries  are  three  times  the  length  of  the 
quill-feathers,  being  nearly  three  feet  long.  In  consequence  of 
this  unwieldy  extent  of  that  portion  of  the  wing  which  is  not  un- 
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der  the  power  of  much  muscular  action,  the  bird  is  alleged  to  be 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of  flight.  Its  pace,  how- 
ever, when  running  on 'the  ground,  is  greatly  accelerated,  the 
expanded  secondanes  acting  as  powerful  sails,  and  furnishing  a 
very  fleet  and  effectual  mode  of  transportation.  In  its  plumy 
state,  it  measures  about  live  feet  three  inches,  the  tail  being 
nearly  four  feet  long."  This  description  is  taken  from  the  Ja- 
vanese bird,  but  is  also  nearly  applicable  to  the  Chinese  species. 
The  peacock  pheasant  is  the  only  bird  which  can  compete  with 
it  for  gaiety  of  apparel,  but  this  is  a  much  smaller  kind,  though 
exceedingly  beautiful.  The  medallion  pheasant,  sometimes 
called  the  iris  peacock,  is  another  elegant  bird,  "  so  called  from 
a  beautiful  membrane  of  resplendent  colors  on  the  neck,  which 
is  displayed  or  contracted  according  as  the  cock  is  more  or  less 
roused.  The  hues  are  chiefly  purple,  with  bright  red  and  green 
spots,  which  vary  in  intensity  acQprding  to  the  degree  of  excite- 
ment, and  become  developed  during  the  early  ^ring  months  or 
pairing  season."  It  has  tufts  of  feathers  near  the  ears,  whence 
it  is  also  called  the  horned  pheasant.  It  freely  breeds  in  cap- 
tivity, but  is  kept  only  for  its  beauty. 

The  peacock  is  reared  in  many  parts  of  China,  and  has  long 
been  known  to  the  people,  though  it  is  not  a  native  of  the  country. 
The  use  of  the  tail  feathers  to  designate  official  rank,  which  pro- 
bably causes  a  large  consumption  of  them  annually,  does  not 
date  previous  to  the  last  dynasty.  Poultry  is  reared  in  immense 
quantities,  and  its  flesh  at  Canton  is  of  a  poor  quality.  There 
is  one  variety,  called  the  silken  cock,  which  has  the  vane  of  the 
feathers  so  minutely  divided  that  it  resembles  curly  hair  rather 
than  feathers ;  the  color  is  generally  a  plain  black.  This  is 
probably  the  same  variety  described  by  some  writers  as  having 
wool  like  sheep.  The  other  wild  fowl  of  the  gallinaceous  order, 
as  partridges,  francolins,  quails,  woodcocks,  &c.,  are  plenty  in 
most  parts  of  China ;  and  are  captured  both  for  sale  and  for  the 
table.  The  turkey  has  been  introduced  about  Canton,  but  is  not 
reared  to  any  great  extent.  The  Chinese  quail  is  brown  alx)ve, 
sprinkled  with  black  spots  and  white  lines  ;  the  throat  black,  with 
a  white  arch,  and  the  central  part  of  the  abdon)en  chestnut.  It 
is  reared  for  fighting,  as  cocks  are  in  other  countries,  as  well  as 
eaten.  Doves  are  domesticated,  but  not  to  a  very  great  extent ; 
pigeons,  turtles,  and  ring-doves,  are  commoft-in  most  parts  of  the 
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provinces ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species  of  thfs  family  is  the 
rose  pigeon ;  the  Surat  turtle  is  also  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  country. 

Snipes,  and  many  species  of  ^hc  extensive  family  of  waders, 
are  among  the  most  common  of  the  feathered  race  in  China.  The 
plover,  or  Goa  lapwing,  enjoys  a  very  extensive  range  from  India 
to  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  sea.  A  delicate  species  of  ortolan  or 
rice  bird  is  common  in  the  markets  of  Canton,  in  the  month  of 
October.  Herons,  egrets,  storks,  paddy  birds,  cranes,  curlews, 
and  most  of  the  long  legged  waders,  or  grallatores,  are  sought 
after  for  food  in  the  marshes  and  upon  banks  of  rivers  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  provinces.  Two  elegant  species  of  crane  of 
a  slender  contour  and  pure  white  plumage,  are  common  in  the 
markets  of  Canton,  where  they  are  exposed  for  sale  on  stands 
with  their  eyelids  sewed  together.  The  singular  jacana  is  also 
a  native  of  China,  "  distinguished  not  less  by  the  grace  of  its  form 
than  its  adaptation  to  the  localities  which  nature  has  allotted  it. 
Formed  for  traversing  the  morass  and  lotus-covered  surface  of  the 
water,  it  supports  itself  upon  the  floating  weeds  and  leaves  by 
the  extraordinary  span  of  the  toes,  aided  by  the  unusual  lightness 
of  its  body.  Like  the  moor-hen,  of  whose  habits  and  manners  it 
largely  partakes,  it  is  doubtless  capable  of  swimming,  the  long 
and  pendent  tail  feathers  being  elevated  so  as  not  to  dip  in  the 
water.  In  powers  of  flight  it  appears  deficient,  the  wings  being 
short,  and  the  quills  terminated  by  a  slender  appendage  proceed- 
ing from  the  tip  of  the  shafts."*  The  stork  is  considered  to  be, 
with  the  tortoise  and  fir  tree,  one  of  the  emblems  of  longevity, 
and  the  three  are  grouped  together  on  visiting  cards  at  newyear 
in  a  pretty  picture,  implying  the  wish  that  there  may  be  many 
happy  returns  of  the  season. 

The  fenny  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  marshes  on  the 
sea-coasts,  afford  both  food  and  shelter  to  innumerable  flocks  of 
water-fowl.  The  banks  along  the  wide  delta  of  the  Pearl  river, 
and  the  islands  in  it,  are  frequented  by  immense  flocks  of  geese, 
teal,  ducks,  and  other  birds  ;  and  they  are  likewise  very  abun- 
dant and  tame  along  the  inland  water-courses.  Ducks  are  some- 
times caught  by  persons  who  first  cover  their  heads  with  a  gourd 
pierced  with  holes,  and  then  wade  into  the  water  where  the  birds 
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are  feeding ;  .these,  prevloiuly  accustomed  to  empty  calabaabiv^ 
floating  about  on  the  water,  allow  the  fowler  to  approach,  and  are 
pulled  under  without  difficulty.  The  wild  goose  caught  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pearl  river,  and  the  common  goose  of  Chinese  farm- 
yards, do  not  differ  much,  both  of  them  being  a  plain  ashy  grey 
color,  with  a  large  knob  at  Iho  base  of  the  upper  mandible  ;  the 
domesticated  species  is  almost  too  gross  for  the  table,  from  the 
ease  with  which  it  fattens.  This  bird  and  the  mandarin  duck  are 
both  considered  as  emblems  of  conjugal  fidelity,  and  a  pair  of  one 
or  the  otlier  usually  form  part  of  wedding  processions.  The 
epithet  mandarin  is  applied  to  this  beautiful  fowl,  and  also  to  a 
species  of  orange,  simply  because  of  their  excellence  and  beauty 
over  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  not,  as  some  writers 
have  inferred,  because  they  are  appropriated  to  officers  of 
government* 

The  ymm^yangi  as  the  Chinese  call  this  duck,  is  a  native 
*  of  the  central  provincesf,  and  is  reared  chiefly  £>r  its  beauty.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  variegated  birds  known,  vying  with  the  huni<' 
ming  hirds  and  parrots  in  the  diversified  tints  of  its  plumage,  if  it 
does  not  equal  them  ibr  brilliancy.  The  drake  is  the  object  of 
admiration,  his  partner  being  remarkably  plain  and^iuipietending, 
but  during  the  summer  season  he  also  loses  much  of  Us  gay  ves- 
ture. Mr.  B^met  tells  a  pleasant  story  in  proof  of  the  oonjugak 
fidelity  of  these  birds,  the  incidents  of  which  occumd  in  Mr/ 
Beale's  aviary  at  Macao««  A  drake  was  stolen  090  night,  lipd 
the  duck  displayed  the  strongest  marks  of  despair  at  h«r  loss, 
retiring  into  a  corner,  and  refusing  all  nourishment,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  starve  herself  to  death  from  grief.  Another  drake 
undertook  to  comfort  the  disconsolate  widow,  but  she  declined 
his  attentions,  and  was  fast  becoming  a  martyr  to  her  attachment, 
when  her  mate  was  recovered  and  restored  to  her.  Their  bunion 
was  celebrated  by  the  noisiest  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  the  duck 
soon  informed  her  lord  of  the  gallant  proposals  made  to  her  during 
his  absence ;  in  high  dudf^eon,  he  instantly  attacked  the  luckless 
bird  who  would  have  supplanted  him,  and  soi  maltreatedjiinei  as  to 
.cause  his  death.  -^^^  ' 

Thp^aviary  here  mentioned  was  for  many  X'^^&jte®  of  tie 
pxfq^al  attractions  of  Macao.    Its  owner,  Mr.  TftSf^maMgidf^' 
10 j    cage  on  one  side  of  his  house,  havmg  two  i 
^0sgfi$xaisf^  each  of  them  about  &Sb^  ^t  high,  and  containiDif^^- 
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several  large  trees ;  small  cages  and  roosts  were  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  house  under  shelter,  and  in  one  corner  a  pool  afforded 
bathing  conveniences  to  the  water- fowl.  The  genial  climate  of 
the  place  obviated  the  necessity  of  any  covering  over  the  aviary, 
and  only  those  species  which  would  agree  to  live  quietly  together 
were  allowed  the  free  range  of  the  two  "apartments.  The  great 
attraction  of  the  collection  was  a  living  bird  of  paradise,  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  owner's  death,  in  1840,  had  been  in  his  possession 
eighteen  years,  and  enjoyed  good  health  at  that  time.  The  col- 
lection at  one  time  contained  nearly  thirty  specimens  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  pheasants,  and  besides  these  splendid  birds; 
there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  others,  of  different 
sorts,  some  in  cages,  or  on  perches,  and  the  rest  loose  in  the 
aviary.  In  one  corner,  a  large  cat  had  a  hole,  where  she  reared 
a  litter  of  young ;  her  business  was  to  guard  it  from  the  de-  . 
predations  of  rats.  A  magnificent  peacock  from  Damaun,  a 
large  assortment  of  macaws  and  cockatoos,  a  pair  of  magpies, 
two  of  the  superb  crowned  pigeons  from  Amboyna,  one  of  whom 
moaned  itself  to  death  on  the  decease  of  its  mate,  and  several  of 
the  Nicobar  ground  pigeons,  were  also  among  the  attractions  of 
thiSfcCurious  and  valuable  collection.  On  the  melancholy  death 
of  its  proprietor,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  could  not  * 
j^ford  the  leisure  necessary  to  keep  it  up,  and  the  birds  gradually  • 
oied  out,  or  were  scattered.  ^» 

The  other  l^jrds  which  demand  notice  in  this  sketch,  for  their 
elegance  or  rarity,  are  few.    A  pretty  speciesf  of  grebe,  called 
shwui  nUf  or  "  water  slave,"  is  common  around  Macao.   The  same 
region  affords  sustenance  to  the  pelican,  which  is  sometimes  seen 
standing  motionless  for  hours  on  the  rocks,  or  sailing  on  easy  wing  ^ 
over  the  shallows  in  search  of  food.    Its  plumage  is  nearly  a 
pure  white,  except  the  black  tips  of  the  wings  ;  its  height  is  about  . 
four  feet,  and  the  expanse  of  the  wings  more  than  eight  feet.  * 
The  bill  is  flexible  like  whalebone,  and  the  pouch  susceptible  of 
great  dilatation.    Gulls,  fish-hawks,  and  other  sea-fowl,  are  abun-  ^ 
dant  on  the  coasts,  while  the  cormorant  is  extensively  used  in 
the  eastern  provinces  for  catching  fish. 

There  are  four  fabulous  animals  spoken  of  by  the  Chinese, 
which  are  so  often  referred  to  by  them  as  to  demand  a  passing 
notice.  The  unicorn,  or  HMn,  is  one  of  these,  and  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  hairy  animals  ;  as  the  fung-hwang,  or  phoenix,  is 
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pre-eminent  among  the  feathered  races  ;  the  dragon  and  tortoise 
among  the  scaly  and  shelly  tribes ;  and  man  among  naked  ani- 
mals! The  naked,  hairy,  feathered,  slielly,  and  scaly  tribes, 
'Constitute  the  quinary  syst^n  of  ancient  ChincGe  naturalists. 
The  Hlin  is  described  us  resembling  a  stag  in  its  body,  and  a 
horse  in  its  hoofs,  but  possessing  the  tail  of  an  ox,  and  a  parti- 
colored skin.    A  single  horn  proceeds  out  of  the  forehead,  having 

jji,.a  fleshy  tip.    Besides  these  external  marks  of  beauty,  it  exhibits 
^- great  benevolence  of  disposition  towards  other  living  animals, 

ji.^and  appear^ only  when  wise  and  just  kings,  like  Yau  and  Shun, 
..i^or  sages  like  Confucius,  are  born,  to  govern  and  teach  mankind. 
•  4f-The  Chinese  description  of  the  ktlin  presents  many  resemblances 
to  the  popular  notices  of  the  unicorn,  and  the  independent  origin 
^%,of  their  account  adds  something  to  the  probability,  that  a  single 
horned  equine  or  cervine  animal  has  once  existed.* 

The  phccnix  of  Arabian  story  is  a  kind  of  eagle,  but  the  fung- 
hwang  of  Chinese  legends  is  a  sort  of  pheasant,  adorned  with 
every  color,  and  combining  in  its  form  and  motions  whatever  is 

..  '  elegant  and  graceful,  as  well  as  possessing  such  a  benevolent 
disposition,  that  it  will  not  peck  or  injure  living  insects,  nor  tread 
^on  growing  herbs.  It  has  not  been  seen  since  the  halcyon  ^ays 
of  Confucius,  and  from  the  account  given  of  it  seems  to  have, 
been  entirely  fabulous,  though  bearing  a  greater  resemblance_Jo 
the  argus  pheasant  than  any  other  bird.  The  etymology  of  the 
name  implies,  that  it  is  the  emperor  of  all  birds^;  and  as  is  the 
unicorn  among  quadrupeds,  so  is  the  phoenix  the  most  honorable 
among  the  feathered  tribes.  One  Cliinese  author  describes  it 
"  as  resembling  a  wild  swan  before,  and  a  unicorn  behind ;  it  has 
the  throat  of  a  swallow,  the  bill  of  a  fowl,  the  neck  of  a  snake, 
the  tail  of  a  fish,  the  forehead  of  a  crane,  the  crown  of  a  man- 

■g«,^darin  drake,  the  stripes  of  a  dragon,  and  the  vaulted  back  of  a 
tortoise.  The  feathers  have  five  colors,  which  are  named  after 
the  five  cardinal  virtues,  and  it  is  five  cubits  in  height ;  the  tail 

^  is  graduated  like  Pandean  pipes,  and  its  song  resembles  the  music 
of  that  instrument,  having  five  modulations."  A  beautiful  orna- 
ment for  a  lady's  head-dress  is  sometimes  made  in  the  shape  of 
the  fung-hwangj  and  somewhat  resembles  a  similar  ornament, 
imitating  the  vulture,  worn  by  the  ladies  of  ancient  Egypt, 


•  Chinese  Repository,  Vol,  VII.,  page  213. 
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The  hmg  or  dragon  is  a  familiar  object  on  articles  made  by 
tlie  Chinese,  and  furnishes  u  cotnparison  ar^jong  iheni  for  cvery- 

'    thing  terrible,  imposing,  and  powerful  ;  and  being  taken  as  the  • 
imperial  coat  of  arms,  consequently  imparts  these  ideas  to  his 
person  and  state.    The  type  of  the  dragon  is  probably  the  boa 
constrictor  or  sea-serpent,  or  some  oth'er  similar  monster,  though 

-   the  researches  of  geology  have  brought  to  liglit  such  an  exact 

•  counterpart  of  the  lung  of  the  Chinese,  in  the  iguanadon,  as  to 
'  tempt  one  to  believe  that  that  might  have  been  the  prototype. 

There  are  three  dragons,  the  lung  in  the  sky,  the  U  in  the  sea, 
and  the  kiau  in  the  marshes.  The  first  is  the  only  authentic  spe- 
cies, according  to  the  Chinese  :  it  has  the  head  of  a  camel,  the 
•  •  horns  of  a  deer,  eyes  of  a  rabbit,  ears  of  a  cow,  neck  of  a  snake, 
belly  of  a  frog,  scales  of  a  carp,  claws  of  a  hawk,  and  palm  of 
a  tiger.    On  each  side  of  tho  mouth  are  whiskers,  and  its  beard 

*  contains  o,  bright  pearl  ;  the  breath  is  sometimes  changed  into 
'    water  and  sometimes  into  fire,  and  its  voice  is  like  the  jingling  of 

copper  pans.    The  dragon  of  the  sea  occasionally  ascends  to 
heaven  in  wuter-spouts,  and  is  the  ruler  of  all  oceanic  phenome- 
^'   na.*    The  dragon  is  worshipped  and  feared  by  Chinese  fisher- 

•  »   men,  and  the  superstition  of  all  classes  towards  it  is  probably  a 

modified  relic  of  the  wide-spread  serpent  worship  of  ancient 
^  times.    The  Chinese  supjiosc  that  clfs,  demons,  and  other  super- 

natural  beings  often  transform  themselves  into  snakes  ;  and  M. 
^    Julien  has  translated  a  fairy  story  of  this  sort,  called  Blanche  et 

Bleue.  Tho  tortoise  has  so  few  fabulous  qualities  attributed  to 
•*  it,  that  it  hardly  comes  into  the  list  ;  it  was,  according  to  the 
Jt^*  story,  an  attendant  on  Pwanku  when  he  chiselled  out  the  world. 

•  *   A  celebrated  book  in  C'hinese  literature,  called  the  Shan-hai 

King,  or  Memoirs  upon  the  Mountains  and  Seas,  contains  pictures 
^    and  descriptions  of  these  and  kindred  monsters,  from  which  the 
^-  people  now  derive  most  of  their  notions  respecting  them,  the 
^      book  having  served  to  embody  and  fix  for  the  whole  nation  what 

the  writer  found  floating  about  in  the  popular  legends  of  particu- 
i'   Inr  localities.  .  ^^-^^      •    ^   •  .1  ,  '  • 

•f*       The  larger  lizards  have  not  been  noticed  in  China,  though  the 

crocodile  is  found  both  in  India  and  Siam,  on  pearly  the  same 

latitude  as  Kwangtung.    It  may  however  once  have  inhabited 

•  Chioese  Repository,  Vol.  VII.,  page  250.  * 
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the  rivers  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  for  the  character  ngoh  is  evi-  • 
dently  an  original  word,  and  Marco  Polo  describes  a  huge  ser- 
pent which  he  had  not  seen  liimself,  but  wliich  seems  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  crocodile.*  Small  lizards  abound  in  the 
southern  parts,  and  tlic  variety  and  numbers  of  serpents,  both 
land  and  water,  found  in  the  maritime  provinces  are  hardly  ex- 
ceeded in  any  country  in  the  worlcf;  very  few  of  them  are  poi- 
sonous. A  species  of  Naja  is  the  only  venomous  snake  yet  ob- 
served at  Chusan,  and  there  are  only  two  commonly  regarded  as 
such  at  Canton.  One  of  these  frequents  the  banks,  and  is  driven 
out  of  the  drains  and  creeks  near  the  river  by  high  water  into 
the  houses,  when  its  bite  not  unfrcquently  proves  fatal.  A  case 
is  mentioned  by  Bennet  of  a  Chinese  w  ho  was  bitten  by  one  and 
died  in  a  few  hours  ;  the  mashed  head  of  the  reptile  had  been 
applied  as  a  poultice  to  the  wound,  a  mode  of  treatment  which 
had  probably  accelerated  his  death  by  mixing  more  of  the  poison 
diluted  in  the  animal's  blood  with  the  blood  of  the  man.  It  is, 
however,  rare  to  hear  of  casualties  from  this  source.  This 
snake  is  called  "  black  and  white,"  from  being  marked  along  its 
body  in  alternate  bands  of  those  two  colors.  A  species  of  Acro- 
chordon,  remarkable  for  its  abrupt  short  tail,  has  been  noticed 
near  Macao.  ^  . 

All  the  forms  of  reptiles  hitherto  observed  are  tropical,  except 
the  common  frog,  which,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  taken  in  great"<- 
'numbers  in  the  fields  for  food.    Tortoises  and  turtles  from  fresh 
and  salt  watQr,  are  plenty  along  the  coast,  and  furnish  food  to 
many  people.    Species  of  Emys  and  Trionyx  are  kept  in  tubs< 
in  the  streets,  where  they  grow  to  a  large  size.    The  tortoise-*^ 
shell  turtle  is  not  found  in  the  Chinese  seas,  and  the  shell  worked 
up  by  the  clever  carvers  at  Canton  into  such  a  variety  of  beau-  • 
tiful  objects,  is  brought  from  the  Archipelago.  *" 

The  ichthyology  of  China  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  worlcf, 
though  it  may  be  so,  however,  more  from  the  greater  proportion  ' 
of  food  furnished  by  the  waters  than  from  any  real  superabun- 
dance of  the  finny  tribes.  The  offal  thrown  out  from  the  boats 
near  cities  must  tend  to  attract  some  kinds  of  fish  to  those  places. 
Several  large  collections  of  preserved  fishes  have  been  made  hi 
Canton,  and  Mr.  Reeves  has  deposited  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
British  Museum,  together  with  a  series  of  drawings  made  by 
native  artists  from  living  specimens  ;  they  have  been  described 
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by  Dr.  John  Richardson  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  for  1845.  The  variety  of  fish 
is  so  great  in  Macao,  that  if  one  is  willing  to  cat  all  that  are 
brought  to  market,  as  the  Chinese  do,  including  the  sharks,  tor- 
pedoes,  rays,  gudgeons,  &c.,  he  can  have  a  different  species  every 
day  in  the  year.  It  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  the  Chinese  eat 
nearly  every  living  thing  found  in  the  water,  some  of  the  hideous' 
fishing  frogs  ot  gurnards  alone  excepted. 

The  cartilaginous  fishes,  including  many  genera  of  sharks, 
rays,  and  sturgeons,  are  abundant  on  the  sea-coast.  The  stur- 
geon is  not  common  at  the  south,  but  is  highly  prized  by  Chinese 
epicures  for  its  gelatinods  nature,  and  the  stew  made  from  its 
flesh  is  very  palatable.  The  hammer-headed  shark  (Sphyma 
zygcma),  and  the  zebra  shark  (Cestracion  zehra)^  are  seen  in  the 
markets  at*  the  south ;  and  also  immense  skates,  some  of  them 
measuring  five  feet  across  ;  their  viviparous  young  are  regarded 
as  a  delicacy.  A  member  of  the  family  of  torpedoes  (Narcine 
lingula)  is  not  uncommon  in  the  seas  on  the  southern  coast,  but 
the  natives  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  its  electrical  properties. 
It  is  said  the  fishermen  off  Macao  sometimes  destroy  the  shark 
by  boiling  a  melon,  and  throwing  it  out  as  a  bait ;  when  swal- 
lowed, the  heat  is  so  great  as  to  kill  the  fish.  The  true  cod  has 
not  been  observed  on  the  Chinese  coast,  but  several  species  of 
Serrani  (as  Plectroporna  susufcif  Serranus  shihpaiiy  megachir,  &c.), 
generally  called  shih-pan  by  the  natives,  and  garoupa  by  foreign- 
ers, are  common  about  Macao,  and  considered  the^most  delicate 
flavored  of  any  in  the  markets.  Another  common  and  delicious 
fish  is  the  Polyneinus  tetradactylus  or  bynni-carp,  usually  called 
salmon  by  foreigners  ;  isinglass  is  prepared  from  its  skin.  The 
pomfret,  or  tsmig  yii  of  the  natives  (Slromateus  argcnteus)^  is  a 
good  pan-fish,  but  not  so  delicate  as  the  sole  fish,  many  species 
of  which  abound  in  the  shallows  off  the  Bogue.  Two  or  three 
species  of  mackerel,  the  Sciama  lucida^  an  ophicephalus,  the 
mullet,  the  "  white  rice  fish,"  and  a  kind  of  shad,  complete  the 
list  of  good  table  fish  found  in  the  markets  of  Canton. 

The  family  of  the  carps  (Cyprinidse)  is  very  abundant  in  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  China,  and  some  species  are  reared  in  fish- 
pools  and  tubs  to  a  monstrous  size  ;  fifty-two  species  are  men. 
tioned  in  Richardson's  list.  The  gold  fish  is  the  most  celebrated 
of  this  family,  and  has  been  introduced  from  China  into  Europe, 
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where  it  was  first  seen  towards  t)ie  o-nd  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  effects  of  culture  and  domestication  in  changing  the 
natural  form  of  this  fish  are  as  great  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  ani- 
mals ;  specimens  are  often  seen  without  any  dorsal  fin,  and  the 
tail  and  other  fins  tufted  and  lobed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  resem- 
ble artificial  appendages  or  wings  rather  than  natural  organs. 
The  eyes  are  developed  till  the  globe  projects  beyond  the  socket 
like  goggles,  presenting  an  extraordinary  appearance.  Somt'  of 
them  are  so  fantastic,  indeed,  that  they  would  be  regarded  as 
lusus  naturae,  were  they  not  so  common.  The  usual  color  is  a 
ruddy  golden  hue,  but  both  sexes  exhibit  a  silvery  or  blackish 
tint  at  certain  stages  of  their  growth  ;  and  one  variety,  called  the 
silver  fish,  has  this  shade  all  its  life.  The  Chinese  keep  this 
beautiful  fish  in  ponds  in  their  gardens,  or  in  large  earthenware 
jars,  in  which  are  placed  rocks  covered  with  moss,  and  over- 
grown with  tufts  of  fenis,  to  afford  them  a  retreat  from  the  light. 
When  the  females  spawn,  the  eggs  must  be  removed,  lest  the 
males  devour  them,  to  a  shallow  vessel,  until  the  heat  of  the  sun 
hatches  them  ;  the  young  are  nearly  black,  but  gradually  become 
whitish  or  reddish,  and  at  last  assume  a  golden  or  silvery  hue. 
They  are  taken  out  of  the  water  in  a  dish  or  shell,  as  handling 
soon  destroys  them,  nor  do  the  persons  who  rear  them  place  them 
in  glass  vases*-  Specimens  upwards  of  two  feet  long  have  been 
noticed,  but  they  are  usually  no  longer  in  China  than  in  Europe. 
'-'The  rearing  of  fish  is  an  important  pursuit,  and  the  spawn  is 
sometimes  deposited  in  proper  vessels,  and  placed  in  favorable 
positions  for  hatching.  The  Bulletin  Universel  for  1829  asserts, 
that  in  some  part  of  China,  the  spawn  so  taken  is  carefully 
placed  in  an  empty  egg-shell,  and  the  hole  closed ;  the  egg  is 
then  replaced  in  the  nest,  and  after  the  hen  has  sat  a  few  days 
upon  it,  re-opened,  and  the  spawn  placed  in  vessels  of  water 
warmed  by  the  sun,  where  it  soon  hatches. 

One  large  species  of  fish,  called  hwang  yu,  or  yellow  fish,  is 
found  in  the  Yangtsz'  kiang,  which  is  said  to  attain  the  extraor- 
dinary size  of  eight  hundred  pounds.  The  immense  fiects  of 
fishing  boats  on  this  great  stream  and  its  tributaries  indicate  the 
finny  supplies  its  waters  afford.  A  species  of  pipe  fish  (Fistula- 
ria  immaculaia),  of  a  red  color,  and  the  gar  pike,  with  green 
f  bones,  are  found  about  Canton  ;  as  are  also  numerous  beautiful 
chstodons,  or  sun-fish.    An  ingenious  mode  of  taking  its  prey  is 
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practised  by  a  sort  of  clitctodon  or  chelmon  ;  it  darts  a  drop  of 
water  at  the  flies  or  other  insects  lighting  on  the  bank  near  the 
edge,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  knoclc  them  otT,  when  they  are 
instantly  devoured.  Another  common  freshwater  fish  is  the 
Ophiceyhalus  maculatus^  or  sang  yu  (i.  o.  living  fish),  remarkable 
for  its  tenacity  of  life  ;  it  is  reared  in  pools,  and  carried  about  for 
sale  in  shallow  tubs,  and  cut  up  while  still  alive. 

'Eels,  miUletSf  alewives  or  file-fish,  gurnards,  gudgeons,  and 
many  other  kinds,  are  seen  in  the  markets,  the  recapitulation  of 
whose  names  would  afford  little  information  of  a  popular  kind. 
Few  things  eaten  by  the  Chinese  look  more  repulsive  than  the  * 
gudgeons,  or  gobies,  as  they  lie  wriggling  in  the  slime  which 
keeps  tliem  alive.  One  species  {Trypauchen  vagina)  called  chu 
pih  yuj  or  vermilion  pencil  fish,  by  the  Chinese,  is  a  cylindrical 
fish,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  of  a  dark  red  color,  which  inhabits 
the  muddy  banks  of  the  rivers.  Some  kinds  of  gobies  construct 
little  hillocks  in  the  ooze,  with  a  depression  on  the  top,  in  which 
they  remain  as  if  watching  for  their  prey  ;  at  low- tide  they  are 
seen  skipping  about  on  the  banks  with  great  vigor,  and  are  easily 
captured  with  the  hand.  A  delicious  tasted  species  of  carp,  or 
Salmo  (Leucosoma  Chinensis),  called  pih  fan  ytt,  or  white  rice 
fish,  is  abundant  at  Canton  in  the  winter.  Tlie  body  is  scaleless 
and  transparent,  so  that  tiie  muscles,  intestines,  and  spinal  column 
can  be  seen  without  dissection  ;  the  bones  of  the  head  are  thin, 
flexible,  and  diaphanous.  It  grows  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and 
is  eaten  whole,  after  simple  evisceration.  Many  species  of  file-  # 
fish,  sole-fish,  anchovy,  and  eels,  are  captured  on  the  coasts  off 
the  Canton  river.  , 

Shell-fish  and  mollusks,  both  fresh  and  sail,  are  abundant  in 
the  market,  but  they  have  not  been  examined  scientifically. 
Oysters  of  a  good  quality  are  common  along  the  coast,  and  a 
species  of  Mactra,  or  sand  clam,  is  fished  up  near  Macao.  The 
Pearl  river  affords  two  or  three  kinds  of  freshwater  shell-fish, 
of  the  genus  Mytilus,  which  are  obtained  by  dredging.  The  " 
prawns,  shrimps,  crabs,  craw-fish,  and  other  kinds  of  Crustacea 
met  with,  are  not  less  abundant  than  palatable ;  one  species  of 
-  craw-fish,  as  large,  but  not  taking  the  place  of  the  lobster,  called 
lung  hai,  or  dragon  crab,  cuttle-fish  of  three  or  four  kinds,  and 
the  large  king-crab  ( Polyphemus),  are  all  eaten  by  the  natives, 
though  not  relished        others^   The  inland  waters  produce. 
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many  species  of  stalls,  and  the  new  genu?  Theliderma,  allied  to 
the  Unio,  was  formed  by  Mr.  Bensoa  of  Calcutta,  from  speci- 
mens obtained  of  a  shopkeeper  at  Canton.    The  land  shells  are 
abundant,  especially  various  kinds  of  snails,  and  are  not  alto- 
gether  unknown  as  articles  of  food.     A  catalogue  of  nearly  • 
sixty  shells  obtained  in  Canton,  is  given  in  Murray's  China 
(Vol.  iii.,  page  445),  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  a  . 
majority  of  them  are  found  in  the  country,  as  the  shops  at  Can^jj^ 
ton  are  supplied  in  a  great  degree  from  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Shells  are  common  along  tlie  coast  ;  Doct.  Cantor  mentions 
eighty-eight  genera  occurring  between  Canton  and  Chusan.  , 
Pearls  are  found  in  China,  and  Marco  Polo  speaks  of  a  salt 
lake,  supposed  now  to  be  in  Yunnan,  which  produced  them  in 
such  quantity  that  the  fishery  in  his  day  was  farmed  out  and 
restricted  lest  they  should  become  too  cheap  and  common  ;  but 
such  is  not  now  the  case,  judging  from  the  numbers  annually  ; 
imported  from  India.    The  Quarterly  Review  speaks  of  an  arti-  • 
ficial  mode  practised  by  the  Chinese,  of  making  pearls  by  drop- 
ping a  string  of  small  mother-of-pearl  beads  into  the  shell,  which  , 
in  a  year  are  covered  svith  the  pearly  crust.    Leeches  are  very 
common,  and  much  used  by  native  physicians  ;  the  hammer-  j 
headed  leech  has  been  noticed  at  Chusan.    a  .  i* 

.  The  insects  of  China  are  equally  unknown  to  the  naturalist,  ^ 
with  the  molluscous  and  crustaceous  tribes.    In  Dr.  Cantor's 
collection,  made  at  Chusan  in  1840,  there  are  fifty-nine  genera  . 
mentioned,  among  which  tropical  forms  prevail  ;  there  are  also  . 
six  genera  of  Arachnida3,  and  the  list  of  spiders  could  easily  be 
multiplied  to  hundreds ;  among  them  are  many  of  the  most  ^ 
splendid  coloring.    There  is  one  so  large  and  strong  as  to  suc- 
cessfully attack  small  birds  on  the  trees.     Locusts  sometimes  ^ 
commit  extensive  ravages,  and  no  part  of  the  country  is  free  ^ 
from  their  presence,  though  their  depredations  do  not  usually 
reach  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  or  often  for  two  years  sue- 
cessively.     They  are,    however,  sufficiently  troublesome  to-^ 
attract  the  notice  of  the  government,  as  the  edict  against  them,  . 
inserted  in  another  chapter,  proves.    Centipedes,  scorpions,  and 
some  other  species  in  the  same  order,  are  known  in  China,  but 
except  the  first,  none  of  them  give  the  inhabitants- any  trouble. 

The  most  valuable  insect  to  the  Chinese  is  the  silkworm,  ^ 
which  is  extensively  reared  in  -nearly  every  province.    There  ^ 
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HjoV  many  other  insects  of  the  same  order  (LepidoplenB)^  com* 
nxm,  but  those  sent  abroad  have  been  mostly  from  the  provmoe 
of  Kwangtung.  Eastward  of  the  city  of  Canton,  on  a  range  of 
hills  called  Lo&u  shan,  there  are  butterflies  of  laige  size,  and 
night  moths  of  immense  size  and  brilliant  cobring,  which  are 
captnred  ibt  transmission  to  oourt,  and  finr  sale.  One  of  these 
insects  {Bombyx  atlas),  measures  about  mne  inches  across ; 
$hc  ground  color  is  a  rich  and  varied  orange  brown,  and  in  the 
centre  of  each  wing  there  is  a  triangular  transparent  spot, 
resembling  a  picco  of  mica."  Sphinxes  of  great  beauty  and 
size,  though  not  so  large  as  this,  are  common  around  Canton, 
and  in  their  splendid  coloring,  rapid  noiseless  flight  from  flower 
to  flower,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  remind  one  of  the  humming- 
bird. 

•  Many  tribes  of  coleopterous  insects  arc  abundant  in  China,  but 

the  number  of  species  identified  is  hitherto  very  trifling.  Seve- 
ral species  of  water  beetles,  and  others  included  under  the  same 
general  designation,  frequently  occur  in  the  collections  sold  at 
Can^n,  but  owing  to  the  careless  manner  in  which  those  boxes 
axe  made  and  filled,  very  few  of  the  specimens  contained  in  them 
are  perfect,  the  antennsB  or  tarsi  being  in  most  cases  broken. 
The  mole  cricket  occurs  everywhere,  and  its  stridulous  chirp  is 
often  heard  from  its  burrow  in  the  grass.  The  common  cricket 
is  caught  and  sold  in  the  markets  for  gambling,  and  persons  of 

•  high  rank,  as  well  as  the  vulgar,  amuse  themselves  by  irritating 
two  of  these  insects  in  a  bowl,  and  betting  upon  the  prowess  of 
their  favorites.  The  cicada  or  broad  locust  is  abundant  about 
Canton  in  summer,  and  its  stridulous  sound  is  heard  from  the 
trees  and  groves  with  deafening  loudness.  Boys  often  capture  the  « 

*  male,  and  tie  a  straw  around  the  abdomen  so  as  to  irritate  the 
sounding  apparatus,  and  carry  it  through  the  streets  in  this  pre- 
dicament, to  the  great  annoyance  of  every  one.  This  insect  was 
well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  one  distich  of  ancient  date, 
which  runs, 

"Happy  the  cicadauB'  lives, 
For  they  all  have  voiceleaa  wives," 

shows  their  knowledge  of  this  sexual  difference,  as  well  as  inti- 
mates their  opinion  of  domestic  quiet.  It  also  forms  the  subject 
of  Meleager's  invocation  : 

1?' 
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"  0  shrill-voiced  insect !  that  with  dew-drops  meet,  Jf  . 

Inebriate,  dost  in  desert  woodlands  sing ; 
«  Perch*d  on  the  spray  top  with  indented  feet,  -  \ 

Thy  dusky  body's  echoings  harp-like  ring." 

The  lantern-fly  {FuJgora)  is  less  common  than  the  cicada  at 
Canton,  but  more  abundant  further  north.  It  is  easily  recognised  ^ 
by  its  long  cylindrical  snout,  arched  in  an  upward  direction,  its 
greenish  reticulated  elytra,  and  orange-yellow  wings  with  black^^ 
extremities.  Its  appearance  when  seen  flitting  through  the  skirts 
of  a  thicket  or  grove,  in  the  summer  evenings,  is  very  luminous, 
imparting  a  brilliant  aspect  to  the  shades  of  evening.  The  j;eA 
lah  shu,  or  white  wax  tree,  aflbrds  nourishment  to  an  insect  of 
this  order  called  Cicada  Hnibala.  "  It  is  the  larvae  which  furnish 
the  wax  ;  the  fly  was  first  observed  by  Staunton  on  the  coast  of 
•  Cochinchina  ;  it  has  curious  pectinated  appendages  on  the  back, 
and  the  whole  insect  is  covered  with  a  white  powder,  which  is 
imparted  to  the  stems  of  the  plants  it  inhabits,  and  from  whose 
bark  it  is  collected  by  the  natives ;  hot  vegetable  oil  is  next  ap- 
plied, and  the  whole  when  cold  coagulates,  and  becomes  as  firm 
^«  as  beeswax.  It  is  used  as  a  medicine,  as  well  as  made  into  can- 
dles. Wax  is  also  made  from  wild  and  domestic  bees,  but  honey 
is  not  much  used  ;  a  casing  of  wax,  colored  with  vermilion,  is 
used  to  inclose  the  tallow  in  a  candle. 

The  Chinese  Herbal  contains  a  singular  notion,  prevalent  also 
in  India,  concerning  the  generation  of  the  Sphex,  or  solitary  • 
wasp.  When  the  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  clayey  nidus  she 
makes  in  houses,  she  incloses  the  dead  body  of  a  caterpillar  in  • 
it  for  the  subsistence  of  the  worms  when  they  are  hatched. 
Those  who  have  observed  her  entombing  the  caterpillar,  did  not 
look  for  the  eggs,  and  immediately  concluded  that  the  Sphex  took 
the  worm  for  her  progeny,  and  say,  that  as  she  plastered  up 
the  hole  of  the  nest,  she  hummed  a  constant  song  over  it,  saying, 
"  Class  tcith  me!  Class  with  mc  — and  the  transformation  gra- 
dually  took  place,  and  was  perfected  in  its  silent  grave  by  the 
next  spring,  when  a  winged  wasp  emerged  to  continue  its  poste- 
rity the  coming  autumn,  in  the  same  mysterious  way. 

White  ants  are  troublesome  in  the  south,  but  they  are  not  so 
large  as  in  Java,  and  their  depredations  are  less  extensive.  They 
form  passages  under  ground,  and  penetrate  upwards  into  the 
woodwork  of  houses  wherever  it  comes  to  the  earth,  and  the 
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|^,ifliole  buiUiog  Mdj^ccimtt  tofeflted  with  them  almoflk  befem 
tiieir  ezistenoe  »|^E$tgd.  i  Thej  will  eat  their  way  into  fhiit 
trees,  cabbages,  ajP^lHer  plants,  destroying  them  while  in  full 
«  vigor.  Many  of  the  Internal  arrangements  of  the  lu  .sis  ol  bees 
and  ants,  and  their  peculiar  instincts,  have  been  described  by 
the  Chinese  writers  w  iih  considerable  accuracy.  The  composi- 
lion  of  the  characters  for  the  bee,  ant,  and  inusquito,  respectively, 
\,  denote  tiie  awl  insect,  the  rfghtfoiis  insect,  ;ui(i  the  lelternd  insect; 
referring  thereby  to  the  stiiiLf  of  the  tirst,  the  orderly  marching 
and  subordination  of  thesecomi.  and  the  letter-like  markings  on 
the  wings  of  the  last.  Musquitoes  are  plenty  in  rdl  parts  of  China, 
and  gauze  curtains  are  considered  by  the  p60|)le  as  a  more  ne- 
cessary part  of  bed  furniture  than  a  mattress. 

The  botany  of  China  is  rather  better  known  than  its  zoology, 
though  compared  with  what  has  been  ascertained  of  the  flora  of 
other  countries,  it  is  nearly  undescribed.  Two  or  three  species  of 
fine  are  floated  down  the  Pearl  river  to  Canton,  in  rafts,  taken 
from  the  Mei  ling,  or  brought  from  Kwangsf ;  the  timber  is  used 
for  fuel,  and  the  rafters  and  pillars  in  buildings.  The  wood  of 
the.Melia,  or  pride  of  India,  is  commonly  emplo^isd  ibr  ci^unet- 
work  in  Canton ;  there  are  also  many  kinds  of  fancy  wood  seen 
4a  the  markets,  some  .of  which  are  imported,  but  most  of  them 
indigenous.  A  kind  of  cedai^  called  nan  mtiA,  or  southern  wood* 
wUoh  resists  time  and  insects,  is  considered  peculiarly  valuable, 
and  especially  reserved  Ibr  imperial  use  and  buildings.  The 
rose  wood  and  aigle  wood,  and  the  timber  of  the  bastard  bania^ 
are  also  serviceable  for  various  purposes  in  carpentry. 

The  people  collect  seaweed  on  the  coast  to  a  great  extent, 
•  vusing  it  in  the  arts  and  also  for  food.    Among  these  the  Gigar- 
Una  tenax'  is  mentioned  as  affording  an  excellent  material  for 
*  glues  and  varnishes.    It  is  simply  boiled,  and  the  transparent 
glue  obtained  is  brushed  upon  a  porous  kind  of  paper  called  sha 
chij  which  it  renders  nearly  trans|)arcnt.    It  is  also  used  as  a 
jff^^Sor  stiffening  silks  and  gauze,  and  extensively  employed  in 
^  manu^ture  of  lanterns,  and  in  the  preparation  of  paper  for 
fiffUdiBeB  and  windows. .  This  and  other  kinds  of  fuci,  are  boiled 
Jjalen  to  a  jelly  by  the  islanders  on  the  south,  and  extensively 
rfor  ioa^l  it  is  knowiLin  conflherce  under  the  name  of  agar- 
#Amc^|{|^  othe^cry p^^ifious  plants  from  China,  the  Tarta- 
^     wSj,  so  enthusiastically  described  by 
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Darwin  in  his  Botanic  Garden,  has  long  been  celebrated  ;  it  is  " 
partly  an  artificial  production  of  the  ingenuity  of  Chinese  gar. 
deners  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  habits  of  the  plant,  to^^^^l^' 
form  it  into  a  shape  resembling  a  sheep,  or  other  object. 

The  list  of  gramineous  plants  cultivated  for  food  is  large,  of  . 
which  the  common  sorts  include  both  upland  and  aquati^pj  rice, 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  the  Barbadoes  millet,  and  panicled  millet, 
of  which  several  varieties  are  noticed  by  the  Chinese,  and  sugar 
cane.    There  is  a  kind  of  grass  (Coix  lachryma)  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  south  for  weaving  floor-matting  of  various  degrees 
of  fineness,  the  coarser  kinds  of  which  are  used  also  for  con- 
structing sheds  to  screen  workmen  when  building  houses,  and 
even  the  walls  of  the  huts  tenanted  by  the  poor  ;  the  best  comes 
from  Lientan,  west  of  Carfton.    No  grasses  are  cultivated  for 
I        food  for  animals,  but  the  country  produces  many  species  fitted 
for  rearing  flocks  and  herds.    A  species  of  Andropogon  and  one 
\^         of  Arundo,  grow  upon  the  hills  around  Canton,  which  are  cut 
every  autumn  by  the  poor  for  fuel  ;  when  tlie  hills  are  well 
\     sheared  of  their  grassy  covering,  the  stubble  is  set  on  fire,  in 
order  to  supply  ashes  for  manuring  the  next  crop, — an  operation 
which  tends  to  keep  the  hills  bare  of  all  shrubbery  and  trees. 
The  bamboo  is  cultivated  about  villages  for  its  pleasant  shade  and 
beauty,  and  a  grove  furnishes  from  year  to  year  culms  of  all 
sizes  for  the  various  uses  to  wliich  it  is  applied.    No  plant  im- 
parts so  oriental  and  rural  an  aspect  to  a  garden  or  village  as  the 
clumps  of  this  graceful  and  stately  grass  ;  the  stalks  shoot  up 
their  wavy  plumes  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  and  upward,  and 
•  swaying  themselves  to  everj'  breeze,  form  an  object  of  great 
elegance,  well  befitting  so  useful  a  plant. 

This  plant  may  well  be  called  useful,  for  it  is  applied  by  the 
Chinese  to  such  a  vast  variety  of  purposes,  some  of  them  indeed 
better  accomplished  elsewhere  by  different  materials,  that  it  may"* 
justly  be  called  their  national  plant.  It  is  reared  from  shoots 
•1^.  and  suckers,  but  af\er  it  has  once  rooted,  is  not  much  attended 
to  ;  the  common  yellow  species  extends  over  all  the  southern  and 
eastern  provinces,  but  the  varieties  mentioned  by  Chinese  writers 
amount  to  sixty,  of  "which  the  black  skinned  sort  used  in  making 
furniture,  and  the  low,  fine  branched  one  affording  the  slender 
twigs  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  writing  pencils,  are  the  best 
known.    The  tender  shoots  are  cultivated  for  food,  and  are,  when 
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^^ib^U'  or  five  inches  higli,  boiled,  pickled,  and  comfited,  but  not 

•  ^  •ife^  "  tender  buds  and  flowers,  cut  like  asparagus,"  as  repre- 
*  *^*^*sented  by  iMurray.    The  roots  are  carved  into  fantastic  images 

-  '  «  of  men,  birds,  monkeys,  or  monstrous  perversions  of  animated 

^  nature  ;  cut  into  lantern-handles  and  canes,  or  turned  into  oval 

•  ^  slicks  for  worshippers  to  divine  whether  the  gods  will  hear  or 
^   \  refuse  ilicir  {)etitions.    The  tapering  culms  are  used  for  all  pur- 

jxjsos  that  poles  can  be  applied  to  in  carrying,  supporting,  pro- 
polling,  and  measuring,  by  the  porter,  the  carpenter,  and  the 
.  *  boatman  ;  for  the  joists  of  houses  and  the  ribs  of  sails  ;  the 
^     shafts  of  spears  and  the  wattles  of  hurdles  ;  the  tubes  of  aque- 

,  --^        ducts,  and  the  handles  and  ribs  of  umbrellas  and  fans. 

^  i§,The  leaves  are  sewed  upon  cords  to  make  rain  cloaks,  swept 
into  heaps  to  fbrni  manure,  and  matted  into  thatches  to  cover 
houses.  Cut  into  splinths  and  slivers  of  various  sizes,  the  wood 
is  worked  into  baskets  and  trays  of  every  form  and  fancy, 
twisted  into  cables,  plaited  into  awnings,  and  woven  into  mats  for 
scenery  of  the  theatre,  the  roofs  of  boats,  and  the  casing  of 
goods.  The  shavings,  even,  are  picked  into  oakum,  and  mixed 
with  those  of  rattan,  to  be  stuffed  into  mattresses.  The  bamboo 
furnishes  the  bed  for  sleeping,  and  the  couch  for  reclining ;  the 
chopsticks  for  eating,  the  pipe  for  smoking,  and  the  flute  for  en- 
tertaining ;  a  curtain  to  hang  before  the  door,  and  a  broom  to 
sweep  around  it ;  together  with  screens,  stools,  stands,  and  sofas 
for  various  uses  of  convenience  and  luxury  in  the  house.  The 
♦  mattress  to  lie  upon,  the  chair  to  sit  upon,  the  table  to  dine  from, 
food  to  eat,  and  fuel  to  cook  it  with,  are  alike  derived  from  it : — 
the  ferule  to  govern  the  scholar,  and  the  book  he  studies,  both 
originate  here.  The  tapering  barrels  of  the  sdngy  or  organ,  and 
the  dreaded  instrument  of  the  lictor— one  to  make  harmony  and 
the  other  to  strike  dread  ;  the  skewer  to  pin  the  hair,  and  the  hat 
to  screen  the  head  ;  the  paper  to  write  on,  the  pencil-handle  to 
write  with,  and  the  cup  to  hold  the  pencils ;  the  rule  to  measure 
lengths,  the  cup  to  gauge  quantities,  and  the  bucket  to  draw 
water ;  the  bellows  to  blow  the  fire,  and  the  bottle  to  retain  the 
match ;  the  bird-cage  and  crab-net,  the  fish-pole  and  sumpitan, 
the  water-wheel  and  eave-duct,  wheelbarrow  aftd  hand-cart,  dec, 
&c.,  are  one  and  all  furnished  or  completed  by  this  msignificent 
grass,  whose  graceful  beauty  when  growing  is  comparable  to  its 
varied, usefulness  whe^^  down.  .  ^ 
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China  could  hardly  be  governed  without  the  constant  applica 
tion  of  the  bamboo,  nor  tiic  peoj)le  get  along  in  their  daily  piir-ir 
suits  without  it.  It  serves  to  enibellish  the  garden  of  the  prince, 
and  shade  the  hamlets  of  the  peasant,  compose  the  hedge  whidh 
separates  their  grounds,  assist  in  constructing  the  tools  to  work 
their  lands,  and  feed  the  cattle  which  labor  upon  the?ii ;  and  "  j 
lastly,  as  the  Chinese  verily  believe,  brings  forth  its  soeds  in 
years  of  famine  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  other  crops.  Tiiere 
is  nothing  they  paint  and  draw  so  well,  and  its  siliceous  tubes 
furnish  an  admirable  material  for  the  display  of  their  skill  in 
carving  and  writing.*  ** 

Palms  are  not  abundant  in  southern  China,  although  many  spe- 
cies have  been  noticed.  The  cocoanut  flourishes  in  Hainan  and^., 
the  adjacent  coast ;  and  the  fan-leaf  palm  (RaphLs)  is  cultivated 
for  its  leaves.  The  rattan  has  been  said  to  be  a  nativfe  of  China, 
but  this  requires  proof ;  all  that  used  at  Canton  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  is  brought,  together  with  the  betel-nut,  also  the 
fruit  of  a  palm,  from  Borneo  and  the  Archipelago.  The  date 
palm  is  not  known  in  China.  The  pandanus,  or  screw. pine,  is 
common  along  the  southern  coasts,  extending  north  as  far  as  Lew- 
chew.  The  Chinese  occasionally  eat  its  cones,  and  plant  it  for 
hedges — the  singular  fructification,  shooting  out  roots  along  the  ^ 
ground  wherever  moisture  and  soil  favor  their  development,  and 
its  spinous  rough  leaves,  growing  upwards  in  clumps,  adapting  it 
for  this  purpose.  The  wiry  fibres  of  the  bracts  of  the  Raphis 
are  Separated  into  threads  and  used  largely  tor  making,  ropes,  ' 
cables,  twine,  brooms,  hats,  sandals,  and  even  drcsscs^r  cloaks 
for  rainy  weather.   ^y^^^-m 

Several  species  of  the  Aroideoc  are  cultivated  for  food,  among 
which  the  Caladium  cucukUum,  Arum  esculentum  and  Indicum,  are 
the  most  common.  The  tuberous  roots  of  the  Sagiltaria  Sinen- 
sis also  cqotain  much  farinaceous  matter,  and  are  esteemed  for 
their  food  ;  the  taste  resembles  that  of  the  preceding,  and  all 
grow  in  marshy  lands.  The  roots  of  these  plants,  and  of  the 
water-chestnut,  are  manufactu  ed  into  a  powder  resembling 
arrow-root,  much  in  request  among  the  people.  The  sweet-flag 
(Calamus)  is  used  in  medicine  to  a  great  extent  for  its  spioy 
warmth.    The  stems  of  a  small  species  of  J  uncus  are  collected 

•  Chinese  Commercial  Guide,  2d  edition,  page  132.  Chinese  Repository, 
Vol.  III.,  page  201. 
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^K^pm  the  swampy  grounds,  and  the  pith  carefully  taken  out  and 
.  plied  by  the  poor  for  "  lanip-hearts,"  or  lampwicks. 
*  '    The  extensive  group  of  Liliales  or  lilies  contains  many  splen- 
^'*did  ornaments  of  the  conservatory  and  garden,  natives  of  China, 
besides  some  which  are  articles  of  food.     The  Agapanihus  or 
.      •  blue  African  lily,  four  species  of  Hemerocallis  or  day  lily,  and 
«fte  fragrant  tuberose,  are  all  common  about  Canton  ;  the  latter 
is  cultivated  in  large  patches  to  supply  tlie  demand  for  its  fra- 
grant  blossoms.    Eight  or  ten  species  of  Lilium,  among  which 
the  speckled  tiger  lily  and  the  unsullied  white  are  conspicuous, 
^     also  add  their  gay  beauties  to  the  gardens  ;  while  the  modest 
,  f  .      Commelina,  with  its  delicate  blue  blossoms,  ornaments  the  hedges 
and  walks.    Many  alliaceous  plants,  including  the  onion,  cives, 
garlic,  &c.,  belong  to  this  group  ;  and  the  Chinese  relish  them 
for  the  table  as  much  as  they  admire  tiie  flowers  of  their  beau- 
teous and  fragrant  congeners  for  bouquets.    The  singular  red- 
leaved  iron-wood  (Dracama)  is  a  member  of  this  group;  it  is 
chiefly  noticeable  for  its  long  red  leaves.     The  aloe  is  common 
near  Canton,  but  little  or  no  cordage  is  obtained  from  its  leaves. 

The  yam  is  not  much  raised  in  China,  though  its  wholesome 
qualities  as  an  article  of  food  are  well  understood  ;  its  native 
name  is  ta  shuj  meaning  the  great  potatoe.  The  same  group 
(Musaies)  to  which  the  yam  belong^-,  furnishes  the  oustard-apple, 
one  of  the  few  fruits  which  have  been  introduced  into  China  from 
abroad  ;  the  people  call  it  fan  HchU  or  foreign  lichi,  and  are 
probably  indebted  to  the  Portuguese  for  it.  The  family  of*  the 
Amaryllidue  is  represented  by  many  pretty  species  of  Criniim, 
Nerine,  and  Amaryllis ;  all  of  which  are  common  in  gardens. 
Their  useless  beauty  is  compensated  by  the  plain  but  useful 
plantain,  said  to  stand  next  to  the  sago-palm,  as  producing  the 
greatest  amount  of  wholesome  food  in  proportion  to  its  size,  of 
any  cultivated  plant.  The  plantain  does  not,  however,  furnish  the 
Chinese  so  great  a  proportion  of  food  as  it  does  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Archipelago  or  South  America,  though  it  is  the  common  sum- 
mer fruit  in  Canton. 

That  pleasant  stomachic,  ginger,  is  cultivated  through  all  the 
interior,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  streets  as  a  green  vegetable ; 
it  is  employed  when  fresh,  to  spice  dishes,  besides  being  made 
into  a  preserve  for  exportation.  The  Alpinia  and  Canna,  or 
Indian  shot,  both  belo^^j^to  the  same  family  as  the  ginger,  are 
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common  garden  flowers.    The  large  group  of  Orchideae  has  no 
less  than  nineteen  genera  known  to  be  natives  of  China,  among 
which  the  air  plants  ( Vanda  and  brides)  are  great  favorites. 
They  are  suspended  in  baskets  under  the  trees,  and  continue  to 
unfold  tlieir  blossoms  in  gradual  succession  for  many  weeks,  all  *»« 
the  care  necessary  being  to  sprinkle  them  daily.    The  true  ^ 
species  of  ^Erides  are  among  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  % 
the  vegetable  world,  their  flowers  being  arrayed  in  long  racemes 
of  delicate   colors   and  delicious  fratjrance.     The  beautiful 
Bletia,  Arundina,  Spathoglottis,  and  Cymbidium,  are  common  in 
damp  and  elevated  places  about  the  islands  near  Macao  and  • 
Hongkong.  •  ^ 

Many  species  of  the  pine,  cypress,  and  yew,  forming  the  three  »^  • 
subdivisions  of  conebcaring  plants,  exist  in  China,  and  furnish  a 
large  proportion  of  the  timber  and  fuel.  The  larch  was  observed 
by  the  embassies,  and  also  the  Pinus  7nassmiiana,  to  be  common 
on  the  hills ;  the  pines  about  Canton  seldom  attain  their  full 
growth.  The  juniper  and  thuja  arc  often  selected  by  gardeners 
to  try  their  skill  in  forcing  them  to  grow  into  rude  representa- 
tions of  birds  and  animals,  the  price  of  these  curiosities  being  , 
proportioned  to  their  grotesquencss  and  difliculty.  The  seeds  of 
the  maiden-hair  tree  {Salisbtiria  adiantifolia)  form  one  of  the 
most  common  nuts  in  the  north,  and  the  leaves  are  sometimes 
put  into  books  as  a  preservative  against  insects.  «>i«».t*a* 

The  willow  is  a  favorite  and  conjmon  plant  in  all  parts  of  China, 
and  grows  to  a  great  size,  Staunton  mentioning  some  which  were 
fifteen  feet  in  girth  ;  he  says  they  shaded  the  roads  near  the  capi- 
tal, and  it  is  well  known  they  are  seldom  wonting  from  gardens 
and  sides  of  water-courses.    Their  leaves,  foliage,  and  habits, 
aflTord  many  metaphors  and  illustrations  to  poets  and  writers,  ' 
much  more  use  bein^  made  of  the  tree  in  this  way,'  it  might 
almost  be  said,  than  any  other.    The  oak  is  less  patronized  by  . 
fine  writers,  but  the  value  of  its  wood  and  bark  is  well  under-  • 
stood  ;  the  country  affbrds  several  species,  some  of  which  are  * 
cultivated  for  burning  into  charcoal,  and  for  fruit.    The  galls 
are  used  for  dyeing  and  in  medicine,  and  the  acorns  of  some 
kinds,  after  cleaning      the  husks,  are  ground  in  mills,  and  the  ' 
flour  soaked  in  water  and  made  into  a  farinaceous  paste.  Some 
of  the  missionaries  speak  of  oaks  a  hundred  feet  high,  but  those 
hitherto  observed  have  been  under  fifty.    *'  One  of  the  largest  ' 
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^  and  most  interesting  of  these  trees,  which,"  writes  Abel,  "  I  have 
called  Quercus  dejisifoUa,  resembled  a  laurel  in  its  shining  green 
foliage.  It  bore  branches  and  leaves  in  a  thick  head,  crowning 
a  naked  and  straight  stem  ;  its  fruit  grew  along  upright  spikes 
terminating  the  branches.  Another  species,  growing  to  the  height 
,  of  fifty  fret,  bore  them  in  long  pendulous  spikes."  The  central 
*■  provinces  produce  these  plants  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Tlif  ciiL'btnut,  walnut,  and  hazelnut,  are  all  natives  of  China; 
their  fruit  is  tolerable.  The  Tack-fruit  {Artocarpus)  is  not  un- 
known in  the  markets  of  Canton,  but  it  is  not  much  used.  There 
are  many  species  of  the  banian  or  fig,  but  none  of  them  produce 
fruit  worth  plucking;  the  Portuguese  have  introduced  the  brown 
fig  into  Macao,  where  it  flourishes ;  it  is  called  wu  hwa  kwo, 
meaning  flowerless  fruit.  The  bastard  banian  is  a  magnificent 
shade  tree,  its  branches  sometimes  overspreading  an  area  a  hun- 
dred or  more  feet  across.  The  walls  of  cities  and  dwellings  are  t 
soon  covered  with  the  Ficus  rcpnis,  and  if  left  unmolested,  its 
roots  gradually  demolish  them.  One  species  of  the  mulberry 
(Broussonctid)  furnishes  a  good  material  for  paper  in  the  albur-  , 
num,  which  is  carefully  separated  from  the  bark,  and  beaten  to 
a  pulp,  and  when  mixed  wilh  rice  sizing,  formed  into  sheets  by 
moulds.  The  largest  portion  of  the  paper  used  in  Japan  is  manu-*' 
factured  from  this  substance,  but  the  Chinese  usually  employ 
bamboo  and  cotton  ;  some  of  it  is  very  fine  and  silky.  The 
leaf  of  the  common  mulberry  is  the  principal  object  of  its  cul- 
ture, but  the  fruit  is  eaten,  and  the  wood  burned  for  lampblack 
used  in  making  inkT 

Hemp  is  cultivated  for  its  fibres,  and  the  seeds  furnish  an  oil 
used  for  household  purposes,  and  medicinal  preparations;  but  the 
intoxicating  substance  called  bartg^  made  from  it  in  India,  is  un-. 
known  in  China.  Tiie  family  Proteacea?  contains  the  Dryandra 
cordata,  or  wu4ung,  one  of  the  favorite  trees  of  the  Chinese,  for  its 
beauty,  the  hard  wood  it  furnishes,  and  the  oil  extracted  from  its 
seeds.  The  nuts  of  the  Jatropha  and  Croton,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  EuphorbiaccJE,  produce  more  oil  than  the  seeds  of  the 
Dryandra.  Some  is  also  obtained  from  the  Sterculia,  but  the 
nuts  of  this  splendid  tree  are  not  noxious  like  those  of  the  Croton. 
The  celebrated  tallow  tree  {SUlIingia)  belongs  to  the  same  family  ;^ 
this  symmetrical  shaped  tree  is  a  native  of  all  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, and  resembles  the  aspen  in  the  form  and  color  of  the  leaf, 
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and  in  its  general  contour.    The  castor-oil  plant  is  cultivated  ibr 
use,  both  in  the  kitchen  and  apothecaries'  shop. 

The  order  Hippurinee  furnishes  the  water  caltrops  (Trapa), 
the  seeds  of  which  are  vended  in  the  streets  as  a  fruit,  after  boil- 
ing ;  the  native  name  is  hujfalo-head  fruit,  which  the  unopened'^ 
nuts  strikingly  resemble.    Black  pepper  is  not  a  native  of  China, 
but  it  is  imported,  not  for  a  spice,  but  for  the  infusion,  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  fevers.    The  betel  pepper  is  extensively  cultivated 
for  its  leaves,  wliich  arc  chewed  with  the  betel-nut.  ^  Another 
plant  of  the  same  tribe  as  pepper,  viz.  the  chulan  {Chloranihitsf 
inconsjnciius),  furnishes  the  flowers  which  serve  to  scent  soma^ 
sorts  of  tea.    The  pitcher  plant  (JScpenthes),  called  pig-basket > 
plant  by  the  Chinese,  is  not  unfrequent  near  Canton  ;  the  leaves,' 
or  ascidia,  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  the  open  baskets  employed-> 
for  carrying  hogs.  ■ 
Many  species  of  the  tribe  Rumicina;  are  cultivated  for  theirs 
leaves  or  seeds,  as  esculent  vegetables,  among  which  may  be 
enumerated  spinach,  green  basil,  beet,  amaranthus,  cockscomb,- 
0  buckwheat,  &c.    Two  species  of  Polygonum  are  cultivated  for* 
the  blue  dye  furnished  by  the  leaves,  which  is  extracted  like 
indigo  by  maceration.    Buckwheat  is  prepared  for  food  by  boiling 
it  like  millet;  its  Chinese  name  means  "triangular  wheat." 
The  flour  is  also  employed  in  pastry  at  Peking.    The  cockscomb 
is  much  admired  by  the  Chinese,  whose  gardens  furnish  several 
splendid  varieties.    The  rhubarb  is  a  member  of  this  useful  tribe,- 
and  large  quantities  are  brought  to  Canton  from  the  northern 
provinces.    The  Chinese  consider  the  rest  of  the  world  dependent 
on  them  for  tea  and  rhubarb,  and  their  inhabitants  forced  to 
resort  thither  to  procure  means  to  relieve  themselves  of  an  other-i 
wise  irremediable  costiveness.    This  argument  was  actually' 
once  made  use  of  by  Commissioner  Lin,  when  recommending' 
certain  restrictive  regulations  to  be  imposed  upon  the  foreign 
trade,  because  he  supposed  merchants  from  abroad  would  be 
compelled  to  purchase  them  at  any  price. 

The  order  IlicincB,  or  holly,  furnishes  several  genera  of  Rham- 
^^neae,  whose  fruits  are  often  seen  on  tables.     The  Zizyphus 
^Pproduces  the  Chinese  dates,  and  the  fleshy  peduncles  of  the 
-  Hovenia  are  eaten ;  the  latter  is  quite  common  on  Hongkong. 
The  leaves  of  the  Rhnmnus  Iheezans  are  among  the  many  plants 
collected  by  the  poorer  Chinese,  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  tea. 
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^  The  Chinese  olive  is  obtained  from  the  Pimela,  but  it  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  rich  olive  of  Syria. 

The  widely  diffused  and  extensive  tribe  of  Leguminosae  holds 
an  important  place  in  Chinese  botany,  affording  many  esculent 
vegetables  and  valuable  products.    Peas  and  beans  form  impor- 
tant objects  of  culture,  and  the  condiment  called  soy  (a  word 
derived  from  the  Japanese  soya)^  is  prepared  chiefly  from  a  spe- 
cies of  Dolichos.    One  of  the  commonest  modes  of  making  this 
condiment  is  to  skin  the  beans,  and  grind  them  to  flour,  which 
is  mixed  with  water  and  powdered  gypsum,  or  turmeric.  The 
common  Chinese  eat  few  meals,  without  the  addition  of  one  form 
or  other  of  the  bean  curd  or  bean  jelly.    One  genus  of  this  tribe 
affords  indigo,  and  from  the  buds  and  leaves  of  a  species  of  Colu- 
tea  a  kind  of  green  dye  is  said  to  be  obtained.    Liquorice  is 
highly  esteemed  in  medicine  ;  and  the  red  seeds  of  the  Abrus 
precatorius  are  gathered  for  ornaments.     The  Poinciana  and 
Bauhinia  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  and  the  Erythrina  and 
Cassia  are  among  the  most  magnificent  flowering  trees  in  the 
country.    The  Arachis,  or  ground  nut,  is  extensively  cultivated 
for  its  edible  and  oily  seeds. 

The  fruits  of  the  Chinese  are,  on  the  whole,  inferior  in  flavor 
and  size  to  those  of  the  same  names  at  the  west.  The  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  and  apricots,  are  all  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provement. There  are  several  species  of  Amygdalus  cultivated 
for  their  flowers  ;  and  at  newyear  in  Canton,  the  budding  stems 
of  the  flowering  almond,  narcissus,  plum,  peach,  and  the  Enki- 
anthus  reUculatus,  or  bell-flower,  are  forced  into  blossom  to  exhibit, 
as  indicating  good  luck  the  coming  year.  The  pears,  apples, 
and  quinces,  are  generally  destitute  of  that  flavor  looked  for  in 
them  elsewhere,  but  the  loqwit  is  a  pleasant  acid  spring  fruit. 
The  pomegranate  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  its  beauty  as  a  flower- 
ing plant,  and  not  as  a  fruit  for  the  table  ;  but  the  guava,  and 
Eugenia,  or  rose-apple,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  same  exten- 
sive tribe  of  Myrtinje,  are  sold  in  the  market,  and  made  into 
jellies.  The  rose  is  as  great  a  favorite  among  the  Chinese  as 
with  other  nations,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  ;  twenty  species 
are  mentioned,  together  with  many  varieties,  as  natives  of  the 
country  ;  one  common  at  Amoy  produces  double  flowers,  desti- 
tute of  perfume.  The  Spiraea  or  privet,  myrtle,  Quisqualis, 
Lawsonia  or  henna,  white,  purple,  and  red  varieties  of  Lager- 
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stroemia,  Hydrangea,  the  passion-flower,  and  the  house-leek,  are 
also  among  the  ornamental  plants  found  in  gardens.  Few  trees 
in  any  country  present  a  more  elegant  appearance,  when  in  full 
flower,  than  the  Lagerstrcemias.  The  pride  of  India,  and  Chi- 
nese tamarix,  are  also  beautiful  flowering  trees.  The  Cactus 
and  Cereus  are  grown  in  the  south,  and  specimens  of  the  latter, 
containing  fifty  or  more  splendid  flowers  in  full  bloom,  are  not 
unusual  at  Macao  in  the  nights  of  August.  % 

The  watermelon,  cucumber,  squash,  tomato,  brinjal*  or  egg-^ 
plant,  and  other  garden  vegetables,  are  abundant ;  one  of  them,* 
the  Benincasa  certfera,  is  the  tallow-gourd,  remarkable  for  having- 
its  surface,  when  ripe,  covered  with  a  waxy  exudation,  which^ 
smells  like  rosin.    The  dried  botlle-gourd  [Cucurhila  lagenariaY 
is  tied  to  the  backs  of  children  on  board  the  boats  to  assist  them' 
in  floating  if  they  should  unluckily  fall  overboard.    The  frui^ 
and  leaves  of  the  papaw,  or  muh  kwa,  "  tree  melon,"  are  eaten, 
after  being  cooked  ;  the  Chinese  are  aware  of  the  intenerating 
property  of  the  exhalations  from  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  and 
make  use  of  them  sometimes  to  soften  the  flesh  of  ancient  hens 
and  cocks,  by  hanging  the  newly  killed  birds  in  the  tree,  or  by  • 
feeding  them  upon  the  fruit  beforehand.    The  papaw  tree  seldom 
attains  its  greatest  size  about  Canton,  on  account  of  its  slender* 
trunk  being  unable  to  resist  the  strong  winds.    The  carambola, 
or  tree  gooseberry  is  much  eaten  by  the  Chinese,  but  is  not 
relished  by  foreigners  ;  the  tree  itself  is  of  little  use. 

Ginseng  is  found  wild  in  the  forests  of  Liautung  and  Manchu- 
ria, where  it  is  collected  by  detachments  of  soldiers  and  camp- 
followers,  specially  detailed  for  this  purpose  ;  the  regions  where 
it  grows  are  regarded  as  imperial  preserves,  and  the  medicine 
itself  is  held  as  a  governmental  monopoly.  The  importation  of 
the  American  root  at  Canton  does  not  interfere  to  a  very  serious 
degree  with  the  imperial  sales  at  the  north,  as  the  Chinese  are 
fully  convinced  that  their  own  plant  is  far  superior,  and  its  high ' 
price  prevents  much  of  it  coming  south.  Among  numerous 
plants  of  the  malvaceous  and  pink  tribes  (DianthacecE)  remarka- 
ble for  their  beauty  or  use,  the  Lychnis  corojiata,  five  sorts  of 
pink,  the  Ahhcsa  ChinensiSj  eight  species  of  Hibiscus,  and  other 
malvaceous  flowers,  may  bo  mentioned  ;  the  cotton  tree  (Bombax 
ceiba)  is  common  at  Canton,  and  the  fleshy  petals  of  the  flowers 
are  sometimes  prepared  as  food.    The  Gossypium  lierhttteum  and 
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Sida  tilictfolia  afford  the  materials  for  cotton  and  grasscloth  ; 
both  of  them  are  cultivated  in  tlie  eastern  provinces,  as  far  north 
as  Peking.  The  petals  of  tlie  Hibiscus  rosa-sincnsis  are  used  in 
some  cases  to  furnish  a  black  liquid  to  dye  the  eyebrows,  and  at 
Batavia  they  are  employed  to  polish  shoes.  The  seed  vessels  of 
the  Hibiscus  ochra  or  okcrs  are  prepared  for  the  table  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 

.  The  Camellia  Japonica  is  a  member  of  the  same  great  tribe  as 
the  Hibiscus,  and  its  elegant  flowers  are  as  much  admired  by 
the  people  of  its  native  country  as  by  florists  abroad  ;  they  enu- 
merate thirty  or  forty  varieties,  for  each  of  which  they  have  a 
separate  name  ;  many  of  these  varieties  are  unknown  out  of 
China,  and  Chinese  gardeners  arc  likewise  ignorant  oT  a  large 
proportion  of  those  found  in  our  conservatories.  This  elegant 
flower  is  cultivated  solely  for  its  beauty,  but  there  are  other  spe- 
cies of  Camellia  raised  for  their  seeds,  the  oil  expressed  from 
them  being  serviceable  for  many  household  and  mechanical  pur- 
poses. The  Camellia  bears  the  same  name  that  the  tea  plant 
does,  and  the  term  cha  is  likewise  employed,  as  tea  is  with  our- 
selves, to  designate  any  infusion.  From  the  fibres  of  a  species  ' 
of  Waltheria,  a  plant  of  the  same  tribe,  a  fine  cloth  is  made  ; 
and  the  Penlapetcs  rhcrnicia,  or  "  noon  flower,'*  as  the  Chinese 
call  it,  is  a  common  ornament  of  gardens.  *  *' 

The  widely  diffused  tribe  Ranunculina?  has  many  representa- 
tives in  China,  some  of  them  profitable  for  their  timber,-  others 
sought  after  for  their  fruit,  or  admired  for  their  beauty,  and  a 
few  prized  for  their  healing  properties.  There  are  eight  species  ^ 
of  Magnolia,  all  of  them  splendid  flowering  plants  ;  the  bark  of 
the  Magnolia  yulan  is  employed  as  a  febrifuge.  The  seed  ves- 
sels of  the  Ilicium  anisaluttij  or  star-aniseed,  are  brought  to  mar- 
ket as  an  article  of  exportation  as  well  as  domestic  consumption, 
on  account  of  their  spicy  warmth  and  fragrance.  The  custard 
apple  is  a  pleasant  fruit,  while  the  flowers  of  the  Artabotrys  odo- 
ratissimus  and  Unona  odorata  are  extensively  cultivated  for  their 
perfume.  Another  member  of  this  tribe  is  the  mowtan  or  tree 
paeony,  which  is  reared  for  its  large  and  variegated  flowers ;  it 
bears  the  name  of  hica  tcang,  or  king  of  flowers,  to  indicate  the 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  The  skill  of  the  native  garden-' 
ers  has  made  many  varieties,  but  the  difficulty  of  perpetuating 
them  may  be  one  reason  for  their  high  price.    CJood  imitations 
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of  full  grown  plants  in  flower  are  sometimes  made  of  pith  paper 
for  ornaments.  The  Clematis  or  virgin's  bower,  the  fox-glove, 
the  Berheris  Chincnsis,  and  the  magnificent  lotus,  or  Nelumhium, 
all  belong  to  this  tribe  ;  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
plants  in  Asia,  is  more  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  for  its  edible 
roots,  tlian  reverenced  for  its  religious  associations.  The  AcUea 
aspera  is  sometimes  collected,  as  the  scouring  rush  is,  for  clean- 
ing pewter  vessels,  for  which  its  hispid  leaves  well  fit  it. 

The  group  Papaveracea?  includes  the  poppy,  and  Cruel fe raj 
the  mustard,  cress,  cabbage,  kale,  (fee,  besides  many  ornamental 
flowers.  The  extent  to  which  the  poppy  is  cultivated  bears 
about  as  great  a  disproportion  to  the  consumption  of  opium,  as 
the  growth  of  tea  abroad  does  to  its  use ;  the  provinces  of  Yun- 
nan and  Kwangs'i  are  said  to  produce  the  greater  part  of  the 
native  article.  A  plant  allied  to  the  poppy,  Argemone  Mexicmia, 
is  a  weed  about  Macao,  and  is  sometimes  collected  for  medicinal 
purposes.  The  leaves  of  many  cruciferous  plants  are  eaten, 
whether  cultivated  or  wild  ;  and  the  variety  and  amount  of  such 
food  consumed  by  the  Chinese,  probably  exceeds  that  of  any 

\  other  people.  Another  tribe,  Rutinae,  contains  the  oranges  and 
shaddocks,  and  some  very  fragrant  shrubs,  as  the  Murraya  exo- 
tica and  paniculata,  and  the  Aglaia  odorata.  The  hicangpi,  or 
whampCf  i.  e.  yellow  skin  (Cookia  punctata),  is  a  common  and 
superior  fruit.  The  seeds  of  the  Sapindus,  besides  their  value 
in  cleansing,  are  worn  as  beads,  "  because,"  say  the  Budhists, 
"  all  demons  are  afraid  of  the  wood  ;"  one  native  name  means 
"  preventative  of  evil."  The  two  native  fruits,  the  Itcht  and 
lungan,  are  allied  to  the  Sapindus  in  their  aflinities ;  while  the 
fung  shu,  or  plane  tree,  and  two  sorts  of  maple,  with  the  Pitio- 
sporum  tohira,  an  ornamental  shrub  often  seen,  may  be  mentioned 
among  plants  used  for  food,  or  sought  after  for  timber. 

These  brief  notices  of  Chinese  plants  may  be  concluded  by 
mentioning  some  of  the  most  ornamental  not  before  spoken  of; 
for  where  the  flower  or  the  fruit  has  no  common  English  name, 
either  for  the  family  or  the  species,  a  Chinese  or  a  scientific  term 
does  not  usually  convey  any  satisfactory  information.  In  the 
extensive  tribe  of  Rubiacinae,  are  found  several  beautiful  species 

•  of  honeysuckle,  and  a  fragrant  Viburnum  closely  resembling  the 
snowball.  The  Serissa  is  cultivated  around  beds  and  parterres 
like  the  box  ;  and  the  Ixora  coccinea,  and  other  species  of  that 
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^f.  genus,  are  among  the  most  common  slnubs  in  gardens.  There 
are  many  other  plants  in  this  tribe  less  known  abroad,  and  that 
^  is  the  case  likewise  with  those  constituting  the  Compositae,  of 
ib  ^vhich  the  China  aster  is  a  conspicuous  member.    The  seeds  of 
4  two  or  three  species  of  Artemisia  are  collected  for  medicinal 
purposes,  being  dried  and  reduced  to  a  down,  to  be  burned  on  the 
^  atFected  part  of  the  body,  as  an  actual  cautery.    From  the  Car- 
ihamus  tinclorius  a  fine  red  dye  is  prepared.    The  succory,  let- 
tuce, dandelion,  and  other  cichoraceous  plants,  either  wild  or 
cultivated,  furnish  food  for  the  poor ;  while  innumerable  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  Asters  arc  reared  for  their  beauty. 
Some  of  the  species  are  trained  over  frames  like  a  vine,  produc- 
^  ing  a  very  elegant  appearance  when  in  full  blossom. 
^     The  Labiatas,  or  mints,  aflbrd  many  genera,  some  of  them 
cultivated ;   and  the  Solanacca,  or  nightshades,  contain  the 
tomato  and  common  potatoe,  tobacco,  stramony,  and  several  spe- 
Y  cies  of  Capsicum,  or  red  pepper.    It  has  been  disputed  whether 
*  ^  tobacco  is  native  or  foreign  in  China,  but  the  philological  argu- 
^  ment  is  in  favor  of  its  having  been  introduced,  since  the  only 
1^  name  for  the  plant  or  the  prepared  leaf,  is  yen  or  smoke,  by  a 
^  natural  metonymy  from  its  use ;  the  Japanese  call  it  iabago, 
\      ^        which  also  bespeaks  its  foreign  origin,  and  they  date  its  intro- 
duction about  two  centuries  ago.    The  Chinese  simply  dry  the 
leaves,  and  cut  them  into  shreds  for  smoking  ;  the  snuff  made 
^  from  it  is  coarser  and  less  pungent  than  the  Scotch.    It  is  said 
that  powdered  cinnabar  is  sometimes  mixed  with  snuff,  but  this 
practice  must  be  rare,  from  the  cost  of  that  mineral. 

The  large  family  of  Convolvulacese  contains  many  beautiful 
species  of  Ipomea,  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  especially  the 
Ipomea  quamoclit,  found  alx)ut  the  houses  even  of  the  poorest 
people.  The  Ipomea  nuiritima  is  a  plant  of  extensive  range, 
trailing  over  the  sandy  beaches  along  the  coast  from  Hainan  to 
the  Chusan  archipelago.  The  Convolvulus  reptans  is  often  plant- 
ed around  the  edges  of  tanks  and  jxjols  on  the  confines  of  the 
villages  and  fields,  for  the  sake  of  its  succulent  leaves.  The 
narcotic  family  of  Apocyneoe  contains  several  beautiful  flower- 
ing plants,  two  of  which,  the  oleander  and  Plumeria,  are  highly 
prized  for  their  fragrance  ;  while  the  yellow  milkweed  {Asclepias 
curassavica)y  and  the  Vinca  rosea,  or  red  periwinkle,  are  less 
conspicuous,  but  not  unattractive,  members  of  the  same  group. 
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The  jasmine  is  a  deserved  favorite  with  the  Chinese,  its  clusterfi^ 
and  twigs  being  often  wound  in  their  hair  by  the  womenj  and 
planted  in  pots  in  their  houses.    The  Oleafragrans,  or  kwei  hwa, 
is  largely  cultivated  for  scenting  tea. 

In  the  north-eastern  provinces,  the  hills  are  adorned  with 
azaleas  of  gorgeous  hue,  especially  around  Ningpo  and  in 
Chusan.  "  Few,"  says  Mr.  Fortune,  "  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
gorgeous  beauty  of  these  azalea-clad  hills,  where,  on  every 
side,  the  eye  rests  on  masses  of  flowers  of  dazzling  brightness 
and  surpassing  beauty.  Nor  is  it  the  azalea  alone,  which  claims 
our  admiration ;  clematises,  wild  roses,  honeysuckles,  and  a 
hundred  others,  mingle  their  flowers  with  them,  and  make  us 
confess  that  China  is  indeed  the  '  central  flowery  land.*  "  The 
azalea  is  a  great  favorite,  and  the  skill  of  gardeners  has  multi- 
plied the  varieties  almost  as  numerously  as  the  Camellia.  Wild 
flowers  of  considerable  beauty  will  no  doubt  be  added  to  the  list 
of  cultivated  ones,  when  naturalists  are  permitted  to  roam  the 
hills  and  glens  of  China,  but  the  number  yet  collected  is  small. 
Few  unexplored  parts  of  the  earth  promise  more  to  repay  the 
labors  and  zeal  of  the  naturalist,  whatever  department  of  nature 
he  might  investigate,  than  the  vast  dominions  under  the  sway  of 
the  emperor  of  China. 

A  few  notices  of  the  advance  made  by  the  Chinese  themselves 
in  the  study  of  natural  history,  taken  from  their  great  work  on 
materia  medica,  the  Pim  Tsau  or  Herbal,  will  form  an  appropri- 
ate .conclusion  to  this  chapter.  This  work  is  usually  bound  up 
in  forty  octavo  volumes,  divided  into  fifty-two  chapters,  and  con- 
tains many  observations  of  value  mixed  up  with  a  deal  of  incor- 
rect and  useless  matter ;  and  as  those  who  read  the  book  have  not 
sufficient  knowledge  to  discriminate  between  what  is  true  and 
what  is  partly  or  wholly  wrong,  its  reputation  tends  greatly  to 
perpetuate  its  errors.  The  compiler  of  the  Pun  Tsau  is  Li  Shf- 
chin,  who  lived  during  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  collected  all  the 
information  on  these  subjects  extant  in  his  time,  and  arranged  it 
in  a  methodical  manner  for  popular  use,  adding  his  own  observa- 
tions. The  work  was  well  received  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  emperor,  who  ordered  several  succeeding  editions  to  be  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

The  first  two  volumes  contain  a  large  collection  of  prefaces 
and  indices,  together  with  many  notices  of  the  theory  of  anatonnoir 
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and  medicine.  Chapters  i.  and  ii.  consist  of  introductory  ob- 
servations upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  an  index  of  the 
recipes  contained  in  the  work,  called  the  Sure  Guide  to  a 
Myriad  of  Recipes ;  the  whole  filling  the  first  seven  volumes. 
Chapters  iii.  and  iv.  contain  lists  of  medicines  for  the  cure  of 
all  diseases,  which  fill  three  volumes  and  a  half,  and  comprise 
the  therapeutical  portion  of  the  work,  except  a  treatise  on  the 
pulse  in  the  last  volume. 

In  the  subsequent  chapters,  the  author  goes  over  the  entire 
range  of  nature  in  a  descriptive,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical 
manner,  each  article  being  treated  in  all  its  branches  in  a  most 
methodical  manner.  All  sorts  of  waters,  fires,  and  earths  are 
treated  of  in  the  next  three  chapters,  and  chapters  viii.-xi.  de- 
scribe metals,  gems,  and  stones ;  the  whole  comprising  all  inor- 
ganic substances.  Water  is  divided  into  aerial  and  terrestrial, 
or  that  from  the  clouds,  and  that  from  springs,  the  ocean,  &;c. 
Fire  is  considered  under  eleven  species,  among  which  are  the 
flames  of  coal,  bamboo,  moxa,  &c.  The  chapter  on  earth  com- 
prises the  secretions  from  various  animals,  as  well  as  soot,  ink, 
&c. ;  that  on  metals  includes  metallic  substances  and  their  com- 
mon oxides  ;  and  gems  are  spoken  of  in  the  next  division.  The 
eleventh  chapter,  in  true  Chinese  style,  groups  together  what 
could  not  be  placed  in  the  preceding  sections,  including  salts, 
minerals,  &c.  In  looking  at  this  arrangement,  one  is  struck 
with  the  similarity  between  it  and  the  classification  of  characters 
in  the  language  itself,  showing  the  influence  that  has  had  upon 
it ;  thus,  ho,  shwui,  tu,  kin,  yuli,  shih,  and  lu,  or  fire,  water,  earth, 
metals,  gems,  stones,  and  salts,  are  the  seven  radicals  under 
which  the  names  of  inorganic  substances  are  classified  in  the 
imperial  dictionary.  The  same  similarity  runs  through  other 
parts  of  the  Herbal.  •  ' 

Chapters  xii.  to  xxxvii.,  inclusive,  treat  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  under  five  pu  or  divisions,  viz.  herbs,  grains,  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  and  trees ;  which  are  again  subdivided  into  lui  or 
families,  though  the  members  of  these  families  have  no  more 
relationship  to  each  other  than  the  heterogeneous  family  of  an 
Egyptian  slave  dealer.  The  lowest  term  in  the  Chinese  scien- 
tific scale  is  chungj  which  sometimes  includes  a  genus,  but 
oftener  corresponds  to  a  species  or  even  a  variety,  as  Linncean 
botanists  understand  those  terms. 
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The  first  division  of  herbs  contains  nine  families:  viz.  hill 
plants,  odoriferous,  marshy,  noxious,  creeping  and  climbing, 
aquatic,  stony,  and  mossy  plants,  and  a  ninth  of  miscellaneous 
plants  not  used  in  medicine  ;  there  are  590  species  described  in 
them  all.  In  this  classification,  the  habitat  is  the  most  influential 
principle  of  arrangement  for  the  families,  while  the  term  tsau 
.  denotes  whatever  is  not  eaten  or  used  in  the  arts,  or  which  does 
not  attain  to  tlie  magnitude  of  a  tree. 

The  second  division  of  grains  contains  four  families:  viz.  1. 
That  of  hemp,  wheat,  rice,  &c. ;  2.  The  family  of  millet,  maize, 
&c. ;  3.  That  of  leguminous  plants ;  and  4.  The  family  of  fer- 
mentable things,  as  bean  curd,  boiled  rice,  wine,  yeast,  congee, 
bread,  &c.,  which,  as  they  are  used  in  medicine,  and  produced 
from  vegetables,  seem  most  naturally  to  come  in  this  place. 
The  first  three  families  contain  forty-four  species,  and  the  last 
twenty-nine  articles. 

The  third  division  of  kitciien  herbs  contains  five  families:  1. 
'.<.  Offensive  pungent  plants,  as  leeks,  mustard,  ginger;  2.  Soft  and 
smooth  plants,  as  dandelions,  lilies,  bamboo  sprouts;  3.  Vegeta- 
bles producing  fruit  on  the  ground,  as  tomatoes,  melons ;  4. 
Aquatic  vegetables  ;  and  5.  Mushrooms  and  fungi.  The  number 
0  of  species  is  ninety-five,  and  some  part  of  each  of  them  is  eaten. 

Tlie  fourth  division  of  fruits  contains  six  families:  1.  The  five 
fruits,  as  the  plum,  peach,  date  (Rhamnus)  ;  2.  Hill  fruits,  as  the 
pear,  citron,  persimmon ;  3.  Foreign  fruits,  as  the  cocoanut, 
lichi,  carambola ;  4.  Aromatic  fruits,  as  pepper,  tea ;  5.  Trail- 
ing fruits,  as  melons,  grape,  sugar-cane  ;  and  6.  Aquatic  fruits,  as 
water  caltrops,  water  lily,  water  chestnuts,  6cc. ;  in  all  129  species. 

The  fifth  division  of  trees  also  has  six  families:  1.  Aromatic 
trees,  as  pine,  cassia,  aloes,  camphor ;  2.  Stately  trees,  as  the 
willow,  tamarix,  elm,  soapbcrry*(Sapindus),  rose  ;  3.  Luxuriant 
growing  trees,  as  mulberry,  cotton  tree,  Cercis,  Gardenia;  4. 
Parasites  or  things  attached  to  trees,  as  the  misleloe  and  amber  ; 

5.  Flexible  plants,  as  bamboo  ;  this  family  has  only  four  species  ; 

6.  Includes  what  the  other  five  exclude,  though  it  mi^ht  have 
been  thought  that  the  second  and  third  families  were  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  contain  almost  all  miscellaneous  plants.  The 
number  of  species  is  18U.  All  botanical  subjects  are  classified  in 
this  manner  under  five  divisions,  thirty  families,  and  1091  species. 

The  arrcmgement  of  the  botanical  characters  in  the  language 
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does  not  correspond  so  well  to  this  as  that  of  inorganic  substances. 
.The  largest  group  in  the  language-system  is  tsau,  which  com- 
prises in  general  such  herbaceous  plants  as  are  not  used  for  food. 
The  second,  muhj  includes  all  trees  or  shrubs;  but  the  bamboo, 
on  account  of  its  great  usefulness,  stands  by  itself,  though  most 
of  the  characters  under  it  denote  names  of  articles  made  of  bam- 
boo. No  less  than  four  separate  radicals,  viz.  rice,  wheat,  millet, 
and  grain,  serve  as  the  heads  under  which  the  esculent  grasses 
are  arranged,  and  there  are  consequently  many  synonymes  and 
superfluous  distinctions.  One  family  includes  beans,  and  another 
legumes,  one  comprises  cucurbitaceous  plants,  another  the  allia-  ^ 
ceous,  and  a  fourth  the  hcnij)cn  ;  the  importance  of  these  plants  as 
articles  of  food  or  manufiKJture  no  doubt  suggested  their  adoption 
as  types  of  their  classes.  Thus  all  vegetable  substances  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  language  under  eleven  difl^erent  heads. 

The  grouping  of  animated  beings  in  the  Pun  Tsau  is  as  rude 
and  unscientific  as  tliat  of  plants.    There*  are  five /)u  or  divi- 
sions in  zoology,  namely,  insect,  scaly,  shelly,  feathered,  and 
hairy  animals.    The  first  division  contains  four  families:  1.  and  ' 
2.   Insects  born  from  eggs,  as  bees  and  silkworms,  butterflies 
and  spiders  ;  3.   Insects  j)roduced  by  metamorphosis,  as  glow- 
worms, mole-crickets,  bugs;  and  4.  Water  insects,  as  toads, 
centipedes,  d:c.    The  second  division  of  scaly  animals  has  four* 
families:  1.  The  dragons,  including  the  scaly  ant-eater,  "  the" 
only  fish  that  has  legs  ;"  2.  Snakes  ;  3.  Fishes  having  scales  ; 
and    4.  Scaleless  fi.shcs,  as  the  eel,  cuttle-fish,  prawn.  The 
third  division  of  shelly  animals  is  classified  under  the  two  heads 
of  tortoises  or  turtles  and  moUusks,  including  the  star-fish,  echi- 
nus, hermit-crab,  &c.    The  fourth  division  contains  birds,  ar-*^ 
ranged  under  four  families:   1.  Water-fowl,  as  herons,  king- 
fishers, &c. ;  2.  Heath-fowl,  sparrows,  and  pheasants ;  ,3.  Forest 
.  birds,  as  magpies,  crows  ;  and  4.  iVIountain  birds,  as  eagles  and 
hawks.    Beasts  form  the  fifth  division,  which  likewise  contains  . 
four  families:   1.    The  nine  domesticated  animals  and  their* 
products ;  2.  Wild  animals,  as  lions,  deers,  otters ;  3.  Roden- 
tia,  as  the  squirrel,  hedgehog,  rat ;  and  4.  Monkeys  and  fairies. 
The  number  of  chung  or  species  in  these  five  divisions  is  391, 
but  there  are  only  320  different  objects  described,  as  the  roe,  fat,' 
hair,  exuviie,  <Scc.,  of  animals  are  separately  noticed. 

The  sateen  zoological  characters  in  the  language  are  not  quite 
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80  far  astray  from  being  types  of  classes,  as  the  eleven  botanical 
ones.  Nine  of  them  are  mammiferous,  viz.  the  tiger,  dog,  and 
leopard,  which  stand  for  the  carnivora  ;  the  rat  for  rodentia ; 
the  ox,  sheep,  and  deer  for  ruminants  ;  and  the  horse  and  hog  for 
pachydermatous.  Birds  are  chiefly  comprised  under  one  radi- 
cal niaUf  but  there  is  a  sub-family  of  short  tailed  gallinaceous 
fowls,  though  much  confusion  exists  in  the  arrangement.  Fishes 
form  one  group,  and  improperly  include  crabs,  lizards,  whales, 
and  snakes,  though  most  of  the  latter  are  placed  along  with  in- 
sects, or  else  under  the  dragons.  The  tortoise,  toad,  and  dragon, 
are  the  types  of  three  small  collections,  and  insects  are  comprised 
in  the  sixteenth  and  last.  These  groups,  although  they  contain 
many  anomalies,  as  might  be  expected,  are  still  sufficiently  natu- 
-  ral  to  teach  those  who  write  the  language  something  of  the 
world  around  them.  Thus,  when  one  sees  that  a  new  character 
contains  the  radical  dog  in  composition,  he  will  be  sure  that  it  is 
neither  fowl,  fish,  nor  bug,  nor  any  animal  of  the  pachydermatous, 
cervine,  or  ruminant  tribes,  although  he  may  have  never  seen 
the  animal,  nor  heard  its  name.  This  peculiarity  runs  through 
the  whole  language,  indeed,  but  in  other  groups,  as  for  instance, 
those  under  the  radicals  man,  woman,  and  child,  or  heart,  hand, 
leg,  &c.,  the  characters  include  mental  and  passionate  emo- 
tions, as  well  as  actions  and  names,  so  that  the  type  is  not  sufii- 

I  ciently  indicative  to  convey  a  definite  idea  of  the  words  included 
'  under  it ;  the  names  of  natural  objects  are,  evidently,  more 
easily  arranged  in  this  manner  than  other  words.  If  the  lan- 
guage is  capable  of  a  strictly  scientific  arrangement  on  this  prin- 
ciple, and  if  the  characters  had  been  actually  so  formed,  the 
people  would  almost  necessarily  become  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  differences  in  natural  objects. 

Betwe,en  the  account  of  plants  and  animals,  the  Herbal  has 
one  chapter  on  garments  and  domestic  utensils,  for  such 
things  "  are  used  in  medicine,  and  are  made  out  of  plants." 
The  remaining  chapters,  xxxix.-lii.,  treat  of  animals,  as  noticed 
above.    The  properties  of  the  objects  spoken  of  are  discussed  in 

j^a  very  methodical  manner,  so  that  a  student  can  immediately 
turn  to  a  plant  or  mineral,  and  ascertain  its  virtue.  For  instance, 
the  information  relative  to  the  history  and  uses  of  the  horse  is 
contained  in  twenty-four  sections.  The  first  explains  the  cha- 
racter, ma,  which  was  originally  intended  to  represent  the  out- 
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line  of  the  animal.  The  second  describes  the  varieties  of  horses, 
the  best  kinds  for  medical  use,  and  gives  brief  descriptions 
of  them,  for  the  guidance  of  the  practitioner.  **  The  pure  white 
are  the  best  for  medicine.  Those  found  in  the  south  and  east 
are  small  and  weak.  The  age  is  known  by  the  teeth.  The 
eye  reflects  the  full  image  of  a  man.  If  he  eats  rice,  his  feet 
will  become  heavy  ;  if  rat's  dung,  his  belly  will  grow  long ;  if 
his  teeth  be  rubbed  with  dead  silkworms,  or  black  plums,  he  will 
not  eat,  nor  if  the  skin  of  a  rat  or  wolf  be  hung  in  his  manger. 
He  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  from  a  hog's  trough,  lest  he 
contract  disease ;  and  if  a  monkey  is  kept  in  the  stable,  he  will 
not  fall  sick."  .i 

The  third  section  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  flesh,  which  is 
an  article  of  food  ;  that  of  a  pure  white  stallion  is  the  most 
wholesome.  One  author  recommends  "  eating  almonds,  and 
taking  a  rush  broth,  if  the  person  feel  uncomfortable  after  a 
meal  of  horse-flesh.  It  should  be  roasted  and  eaten  with  ginger 
and  pork  ;  and  to  eat  the  flesh  of  a  black  horse,  and  not  drink 
wine  with  it,  will  surely  produce  death."  The  fourth  describes 
the  crown  of  the  horse,  the  "fat  of  which  is  sweet,  and  good  to  make 
the  hiiir  grow,  and  the  face  to  shine."  The  fifth  and  succeeding 
sections  to  the  twenty-fourth,  treat  of  the  sanative  properties  and 
mode  of  exhibiting  the  milk,  heart,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  pla- 
centa, teeth,  bones,  skin,  mane,  tail,  brains,  blood,  perspiration, 
and  excrements. 

Some  of  the  directions  are  dietetic,  and  others  are  prescriptive. 
*'When  eating  horse-flesh  do  not  cat  the  liver,"  is  one  of  the  former, 
given  because  of  the  absence  of  a  gall-bladder  in  the  liver,  which 
imports  its  poisonous  qualities.  "  The  heart  of  a  white  horse, 
or  that  of  a  hog,  cow,  or  hen,  when  dried  and  rasped  into  spirit 
and  so  taken,  cures  forgetfulncss  ;  if  the  patient  hears  one  thing, 
he  knows  ten."  "  Above  the  knees  the  horse  has  night-eyes 
(warts),  which  enable  him  to  go  in  the  night ;  they  are  useful 
in  the  toothache  ;"  these  sections  partake  both  of  the  descriptive 
and  prescriptive.  Another  medical  one,  is,  "  If  a  man  be  rest- 
'  less  and  hysterical,  when  he  wishes  to  sleep,  and  it  is  requisite 
to  put  him  to  rest,  let  the  ashes  of  a  skull  be  mingled  with  water 
and  given  him,  and  let  him  have  a  skull  for  a  pillow,  and  it  will 
cure  him."  The  same  preservative  virtues  appear  to  be  as- 
cribed to  a  horse's  hoof  hung  in  a  house,  as  are  supposed  by  some 
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who  should  know  better,  to  belong  to  a  horseshoe  when  nailed 
upon  the  door.*  The  whole  of  this  extensive  work  is  liberally 
sprinkled  with  such  whimsies,  but  the  practice  of  medicine 
among  the  Chinese  is  usually  better  than  their  theories  ;  for  as 
R6musat  justly  observes.  "  to  see  well  and  reason  falsely  are 
not  wholly  incompatible,  and  the  naturalists  of  China,  as  well  as 
the  chemists  and  physicians  of  our  ancient  schools,  have  some- 
times tried  to  reconcile  them." 

That  able  French  scholar  R6musat  read  a  pa^er  in  1828,  On 
the  state  of  the  Natural  Sciences  among  the  Orientals,  in  which 
he  indicates  the  position  which  the  Chinese  have  attained  in  their 
researches  into  the  nature  and  kinds  of  objects  around  them. 
After  speaking  of  the  adaptation  the  language  possesses,  from 
its  construction,  to  impart  some  general  notions  of  animated  and 
vegetable  nature,  he  goes  on  to  remark  upon  the  theorizing  pro- 
pensities of  their  writers  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with 
examining  and  recording  facts.  "  In  place  of  studying  the  or- 
ganization of  bodies,  they  undertake  to  determine  by  reasoning 
how  it  should  bo, — an  aim  which  has  not  seldom  led  them  far 
from  the  end  thoy  proposed.  One  of  the  strangest  errors  among 
them  relates  to  the  transformation  of  beings  into  each  other, 
which  have  arisen  from  popular  stories  or  badly-conducted  ob- 
servations on  the  metamorphoses  of  insects.  Learned  absurdities 
.have  been  added  to  puerile  prejudices  ;  that  which  the  vulgar 
have  believed,  the  philosophers  have  attempted  to  explain,  and 
nothing  can  be  easier  according  to  the  oriental  systems  of  cos- 
mogony, in  which  a  simple  matter,  infinitely  diversified,  shows 
itself  in  all  beings.  Changes  affect  only  the  apparent  properties 
of  bodies,  or  rather  the  bodies  themselves  have  only  appear- 
ances ;  according  to  these  principles,  they  are  not  astonished  at 
seeing  the  electric  fluid  or  even  the  stars  converted  into  stones, . 
as  happens  when  aerolites  fall.  That  animated  beings  become 
inanimate  is  proven  by  fossils  and  petrifactions.  Ice,  inclosed  in 
the  earth  for  a  millennium,  becomes  rock  crystal  ;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  that  lead,  the  /aMer  of  all  metals  (as  Saturn,  its  alche- 
mistic  type,  was  of  gods),  pass  through  four  periods  of  two  centu- 
ries each,  to  become  successively  cinnabar,  tin,  and  silver.  In 
spring,  the  rat  changes  into  a  quail,  and  quails  into  rats  again 
during  the  eighth  month. 
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"  The  style  in  wliich  these  marvels  is  related  is  now  and  then 
a  little  equivocal ;  but  if  they  believe  part  of  them  proved,  they 
can  see  nothing  really  impossible  in  the  others.  One  naturalist, 
less  credulous  than  his  fellows,  rather  smiles  at  another  author 
who  reported  the  metamorphosis  of  an  oriole  into  a  mole,  and  of 
rice  into  a  carp  ;  *  it  is  a  ridiculous  story,'  says  he  ;  *  there  is 
proof  only  of  the  change  of  rats  into  quails,  which  is  reported  in 
the  almanac,  and  which  I  have  often  seen  myself,  for  there  are 
constant  rules  for  transformations  as  well  as  generations.'  Ani- 
mals,  according  to  the  Chinese,  are  viviparous  as  quadrupeds,  or 
oviparous  as  birds  ;  they  grow  by  transformations,  as  insects,  or 
by  the  effect  of  humidity,  as  snails,  slugs,  and  centipedes.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  success  of  such  systems  is  almost  always  sure,  not  in 
China  alone  either,  because  it  is  easier  to  put  words  in  place  of 
things,  to  stop  at  nothing,  and  to  have  formulas  ready  for  solving 
all  questions.  It  is  thus  that  they  have  formed  a  scientific  jar- 
gon, which  one  might  almost  think  had  been  borrowed  from  our 
dark  ages,  and  which  has  powerfully  contributed  to  retain  know- 
ledge in  China  in  the  swaddling-clothes  we  now  find  it.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that  when  the  human  mind  is  once  drawn  into  a 
false  way,  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  help  of  a  man  of  genius  are 
necessary  to  draw  it  out.  Ages  have  not  been  wanting  in  Chi- 
na, but  the  man  whose  superior  enlightenment  might  dissipate 
these  deceitful  glimmorings,  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  exer- 
cise this  happy  influence  as  long  as  their  political  institutions 
attract  all  their  inquiring  minds  or  vigorous  intellects  far  away 
from  scientific  researches  into  the  literary  examinations,  or  put 
before  them  the  honors  and  employments  which  the  functions 
and  details  of  magisterial  appointments  bring  with  them."* 

This  last  observation  indicates  the  reason  to  a  great  degree, 
for  the  fixedness  of  the  Chinese  in  all  departments  of  learned  in- 
quiry ;  hard  labor  employs  the  energy  and  time  of  the  ignorant 
mass,  and  emulation  in  the  strife  to  reach  official  dignities  con- 
sumes the  talents  of  the  learned.  When  the  enlarging  truths  of 
revelation  shall  be  taught  to  the  Chinese,  and  its  principles  acted 
upon  among  them,  we  may  expect  more  vigor  in  their  minds, 
and  their  investigations  into  the  wonders  of  nature  conducted 
with  more  profit. 

♦  Melanges  Orientales,  Posthumes,  page  215. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Laws  of  China*  and  Plan  of  its  Gorernment. 


The  consideration  of*  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Chltf^ 

government  recommends  itself  to  the  attention  of  the  intelli- 
gent student  of  man  by  several  peculiar  reasons,  among  which 
are  its  acknowledged  antiquity,  the  multitudes  of  people  it 
rules,  and  the  comparative  quiet  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  government  of  a  heathen  nation  is  so  greatly  modified  by 
the  personal  character  of  the  executive,  and  the  people  are  so 
liable  to  confound  institutions  with  men,  either  from  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  those  institutions,  or  from  being, 
through  necessity  or  habit,  easily  guided  and  swayed  by  design- 
ing and  powerful  men,  that  the  long  continuance  of  the  Chinese 
polity  is  a  proof  both  of  its  adaptation  to  the  habits  and  condition, 
of  the  people,  and  of  its  general  good  managemeDtt^  .^he  anti-;^ 

Hiuity  and  excellence  of  such  a  government,  and  its^^^riy 
ministration,  might,  however,  be  for  greater  than  it  is  in  China, 
without  being  invested  with  the  interest^which  attaches  to  Jt  jb« 
that  empire  in  consequence  of  the  &f^|ense  population,  who^ 
lives  and  property,  food  and  security,  depend  to  so  great  a  degre% 

.  i)pon  it.  What  was  at  first  rather  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  gradu- 
ally bec^e  sone  of  awe,  when  the  evil  results  of  misgovern* 
ment,  or  the  beneficent  eil^ts  of  equitable  rule^  are  seen  to  be  so 
momentous.  .  ,  i^.r/i^..    ,  > 

The  theory  of  the  Chinese  government  is  undoubtedly  the  pa- 
triarchal ;  the  emperor  is  the  sire,  his  officers  are  the  responsible 

^  elt^exs  of  its  provinces,  departments,  and  districts,  as  every  father 
of  a>  household  is  of  its  inmates.   This  may,  to  be  sure,  be  the^, 
'theory  of  most  governments,  but  nowhere  has  it  been  systema- 

"  tized  so  thoroughly,  and  acted  upon  so  consistently  and  for  so 
long  a  period,  as  in  China.  Two  causes,  mutually  acting  upon 
each  other,  have  more  than  anything  else,  combined  to  give  effi- 
ciency to  this  theory.    The  ancient  rule  of  Yau  and  Shun  was 
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strictly^  so  far  as  the  details  are  known,  a  patriarchal  chieftain- 
ship,  conferred  upon  them  on  account  of  their  excellent  charac- 
ter ;  and  their  successors  under  Yu  of  the  Hia  dynasty  were  con- 
sidered as  deriving  their  power  from  heaven,  to  whom*  they  were 
amenable  for  its  good  use.  When  Chingtang,  founder  of  the 
Shang  d3rnasty,  b.  c.  1766,  and  Wu  wang  of  the  Chau,  B.  c.  1132, 
took  up  arms  against  their  sovereigns,  the  excuse  given  was  that 
they  had  not  fulfilled  the  decrees  of  heaven,  and  had  thereby  for- 
feited their  claim  to  the  throne. 

When  Confucius  began  to  teach  his  principles  of  political 
ethics,  he  referred  to  the  conduct  of  those  ancient  kings  both  for 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  liis  instructions,  and  for  arguments  to 
enforce  them.  It  shows  that  his  countrymen  assented  to  their 
propriety  from  the  number  of  disciples  he  had  in  his  lifetime,  and 
the  high  character  he  bore,  but  it  was  not  apparently  till  after 
two  or  three  centuries  had  elapsed,  that  the  rulers  of  China  per- 
ceived the  great  security  the  adoption  and  diffusion  of  these  doc- 
trines would  irive  their  sway.  They  therefore  began  to  embody 
them  more  and  more  into  laws,  and  base  the  institutions  of  go- 
vernment upon  them  ;  and  through  all  the  convulsions  and  wary 
which  have  disturbed  the  country,  and  changed  the  reigning  fa-^ 
milles,  these  writings  have  done  more  than  any  one  thing  else  to 
uphold  thf^nstitutions  of  the  Chinese,  and  give  them  a  character 
and  $1  permanence  which  no  other  people  have  ever  had.  £du- 
"bation  j^Hfij^ibunded  on  them,  those  who  as  students  had  been 
taii^t  to  receive  and  reverence  them  as  the  oracles  of  political 
wimm,  would,  when  they  entered  upon  the  duties  of  office,  en- 
deavor'to.  carry  out,  in  some  degree  at  least,  their  principles. 
Thus  the  precept  and  the  practice  have  mutually  modified,  sup- 
porl^i  and  enforced  each  other.  .^r 

But  this  civilizatbn  is  Asiatic  and  not  European,  pagan  aind 
not  Christian.  The  institutions  of  China  are  despotic  and  defect- 
iv®J  and  founded  on  wrong  principles.  They  may  have  the 
element  of  stability,  but  not  of  improvement.  The  patriarchal 
theory  does  not  make  men  honorable,  truthful,  or  kind  ;  it  does 
not  place  woman  in  her  right  position,  nor  teach  all  classes  their 
obligations  to  their  Maker ;  and  the  wonder  is,  to  those  who 
know  the  power  of  evil  passions  in  the  human  breast,  that  this 
huge  mass  of  mankind  is  no  worse.  Some  other  power,  indeed, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  called  in  to  add  a  sanction  to 
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the  patriarchal  theory,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  standing  arm} 
fully  able  to  enforce  the  commands  of  the  sovereign,  and  a  state 
hierarchy  to  assist  in  compelling  obedience  by  the  terrors  of 
superstition,  we  must  look  into  society  itself  to  find  some  ade- 
quate causes  for  its  continuance.  A  short  inspection  will  show 
that  the  great  leading  principles  by  which  the  present  Chinese 
government  preserves  its  power  over  the  people,  consist  in  a 
system  of  strict  surveillance  and  mutual  responsihility  among  all 
classes.  These  are  aided  in  their  efficiency  by  the  geographical 
isolation  of  the  country,  by  a  difficult  language,  and  a  general 
system  of  political  education  and  official  examinations. 

They  are  enforced  by  such  a  minute  gradation  of  rank  and 
subordination  of  officers,  as  to  give  the  government  more  of  a 
military  character  than  at  first  appears,  and  the  whole  system  is 
such  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  unmixed  despotisms  now 
existing.  It  is  like  a  network  extending  over  the  whole  face  of 
society,  each  individual  being  isolated  in  his  own  mesh,  and 
responsibly  connected  with  all  around  him.  The  man  who 
knows  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  except  by  entire  seclusion,  to 
escape  from  the  company  of  secret  or  acknowledged  emissaries 
of  government,  will  be  cautious,  of  oifending  the  laws  of  the 
country,  knowing,  as  he  must,  that  though  he  should  himself 
escape,  yet  his  family,  his  kindred,  or  his  neighbors,  will  suffer 
for  his  offiince ;  that  if  unable  to  recompense  the  sufferers,  it 
will  probably  be  dangerous  for  him  to  return  home ;  or  if  he 
does,  it  will  be  most  likely  to  find  his  property  in  the  possession 
of  neighbors  or  officers  of  the  government,  who  feel  conscious  of 
security  in  plundering  one  whose  offences  have  for  ever  placed 
him  under  the  ban  of  the  implacable  law. 

The  effect  of  these  two  causes  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
to  imbue  them  with  a  great  fear  of  the  government,  both  of  its 
officers  and  its  operations ;  eoch  man  considers  that  safety  is  to 
be  found  alone  in  absolute  withdrawal.  This  mutual  surveil- 
lance and  responsibility,  though  only  partially  extended  through- 
out the  people,  necessarily  undermines  every  principle  of  confi- 
dence, and  infuses  universal  distrust;  and  this  object  complete 
isolation^  though  at  the  expense  of  justice,  truth,  honesty,  and 
natural  affection,  is  what  the  government  strives  to  accomplishi 
and  actually  does  to  a  wonderful  degree.  The  idea  of  govern- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  like  the  sword  of  Damo- 
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cles ;  and  so  far  has  tiiis  undefined  fear  of  some  untoward  result 
when  connected  with  it  counteracted  the  real  vigor  of  the  Chi- 
nese, that  much  of  their  indifference  to  improvement,  content- 
ment with  what  is  already  known  and  possessed,  and  submission 
to  petty  spoliation  of  individuals,  njay  be  referred  to  it. 

Men  are  deterred,  i(x\,  by  distrust  of  each  other,  as  much  as 
by  fear  of  the  police,  from  combining  in  an  intelligent  manner 
to  resist  governmental  exactions  because  opposed  to  principles 
of  equity,  or  joining  with  their  rulers  to  uphold  good  order ;  no 
such  men,  and  no  such  instances,  as  John  Hampden  going  to 
prison  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  a  loan,  or  Ezekiel  Williams 
and  his  companions  throwing  the  tea  overboard  in  Boston  harbor, 
ever  occurred  in  China  or  any  other  Asiatic  country.  They 
dread  illegal  societies  quite  as  much  from  the  cruelties  this  same  ' 
principle  induces  the  leaders  to  exercise  over  recreant  or  sus- 
pected members,  as  from  apprehepsion  of  arrest  and  punishment 
by  the  regular  authorities.     Thus,  with  a  state  of  society  at  ^ 
times  on  the  verge  of  insurrection,  this  mass  of  people  is  kept 
in  check  by  the  threefold  cord  of  responsibility ,  fear j  and  isolation, 
each  of  them  strengthening  the  other,  and  all  of  them  depend- 
ing upon  the  character  of  the  people  for  much  of  their  efficiency. 
Since  all  the  officers  of  government  received  their  intellectual  fjHj^ 
training  when  plebeians  under  these  influences,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  the  supreme  powers  are  so  averse  to  improvement  , 
and  to  foreign  intercourse — from  both  which  causes,  in  truth,  theu. 
state  has  the  greatest  reason  to  dread  lest  the  charjn  of  its  power  ^ 
be  broken,  and  its  sceptre  pass  away. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  further  explanation  for  the  general  peace 
which  prevails  in  China,  to  be  found  partly  in  the  diffusion  of  a 
political  education  among  the  people,  teaching  thcm4he  principles  ^1 
on  which  the  government  is  founded,  and  the  reasons  for  those 
principles  flowing  from  the  patriarchal  theory  ;  and  partly  in  their 
plodding,  peaceable,  industrious  character.  Brief  notices  of  the 
construction  and  divisions  of  the  central  and  provincial  govern- 
ments, and  their  mutual  relations,  and  the  various  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  the  departments  and  officers,  will  exhibit  more  of  the 
operation  of  these  principles. 

Although  the  emperor  is  regarded  as  the  head  of  this  great 
organization,  as  the  fly-wheel  which  sets  the  other  wheels  of  the 
machine  in  motion,  he  is  still  considered  as  bound  to  rule  it  accord- 
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ing  to  the  published  laws  of  the  land  ;  and  when  there  is  a  well 
known  law,  though  the  source  of  law,  he  is  expected  to  follow  it 
in  his  decrees.  Tlie  laws  of  China  form  an  edifice,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  laid  by  Li  Kwei  twenty  centuries  ago.  Suc- 
cessive dynasties  have  been  building  thereon  ever  since,  adding, 
altering,  pulling  down,  and  building  up,  as  circumstances  seemed 
to  require.    A  history  of  the  changes  and  additions  they  have 

under<£onc,  if  there  were  materials  for  such  an  account,  would 

...... 

contribute  much  to  show  the  progress  of  the  race  in  civilization 

and  good  government.    The  people  have  a  high  regard  for  the 
Code,  "  and  all  they  seem  to  desire  is  its  just  and  impartial  exe- 
cution, independent  of  caprice,  and  uninfluenced  by  corruption. 
That  the  laws  of  China  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  frequently 
violated  by  those  who  are  their  administrators  and  constitutional 
guardians,  there  can,  unfortunately,  be  no  question  ;  but  to  what  9 
extent,  comparatively  with  the  laws  of  other  countries,  must  at 
present  be  very  much  a  matter  of  conjecture  :  at  the  same  time 
it  may  be  observed,  as  something  in  favor  of  the  Chinese  system, 
that  there  are  substantial  grounds  for  believing,  that  neither  fla- 
grant nor  repeated  acts  of  injustice  do,  in  point  of  fact,  often,  in 
any  rank  or  station,  ultimately  escape  with  impunity."  *  Sir 
George  Staunton  is  well  qualified  to  decide  on  this  point,  and  his 
opinion  has  been  corroborated  by  most  of  those  who  have  had 
similar  opportunities  of  judging ;   while  his  translation  of  the 
Code  has  given  all  persons  interested  in  the  question  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  principles  on  which  the  government  ostensi- 
bly acts. 

This  body  of  laws  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Ta  Tsing  Liuh  Li, 
i.  e.  Statutes  and  Rescripts  of  the  Great  Pure  Dynasty,  and 
contains  all  the  laws  of  the  empire.  They  are  arranged  under 
seven  leading  heads,  viz.  General,  Civil,  Fiscal,  Ritual,  Military 
and  Criminal  laws,  and  those  relating  to  Public  Works ;  and 
subdivided  into  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  sections,  called  liuh, 
or  statutes,  to  which  the  It,  or  modern  clauses,  to  limit,  explain,  or. 
4i  .  alter  them,  are  added ;  these  are  now  much  more  numerous  than 
the  original  statutes.  A  new  edition  is  published  by  authority 
every  five  years ;  and  the  emperor  ordered  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  1830,  to  make  very  few  alterations  in  the  edition  then  about  to 

•  Penal  Code,  IntroductioD,  page  xxviii  u. 
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appear,  lest  wily  litigators  took  advantage  of  the  discrepancies 
between  the  new  or  old  law,  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  The 
edition  of  1830  is  in  twenty-eight  volumes,  and  is  accessible  to 
every  one.  The  clauses  are  attached  to  each  statute,  and  have 
the  same  force  ;  but  there  are  no  authorized  reports  of  cases  and 
decisions,  either  of  the  provincial  or  supreme  courts,  published  for 
general  use,  though  a  record  of  them  is  kept  in  the  court  where 
they  are  decided  ;  and  the  publication  of  such  adjudged  cases,  as 
a  guide  to  officers,  is  not  unknown.  An  extensive  collection  of 
notes,  comments,  and  cases,  illustrating  the  practice  and  theory 
of  the  laws,  was  appended  to  the  edition  of  1799. 

A  short  extract  from  the  original  preface  of  the  Code,  pub- 
lished in  1647,  will  explain  the  principles  on  which  it  was  drawn 
up.  After  remarking  upon  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
necessity  of  aggravating,  or  mitigating,  the  sentences  of  the 
magistrates,  who,  previous  to  the  re-establishment  of  a  fixed  code 
of  penal  laws,  were  not  in  possession  of  any  secure  foundation, 
upon  which  they  could  build  a  just  decision,  the  emperor  Shunch'i 
goes  on  to  describe  the  manner  of  revising  the  code : 

"  A  numerous  body  of  magistrates  was  assembled  at  the  capital, 
at  our  command,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  penal  code  for- 
merly in  force  under  the  late  dynasty  of  Ming,  and  of  digesting 
the  same  into  a  new  code,  by  the  exclusion  of  such  parts  as  were 
exceptionable,  and  the  introduction  of  others,  which  were  likely 
to  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  justice,  and  the  general  perfec- 
tion of  the  work.    The  result  of  their  labors  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  our  examination,  we  maturely  weighed  and  coifsidered 
the  various  matters  it  contained,  and  then  instructed  a  select 
number  of  our  great  officers  of  state  carefully  to  revise  the 
whole,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  alterations  and  emenda- 
tions as  might  still  be  found  requisite.    Wherefore,  it  being  now 
published,  let  it  be  your  great  care,  officers  and  magistrates  of 
the  interior  and  exterior  departments  of  our  empire,  diligently  to 
observe  the  same,  and  to  forbear  in  future  to  give  any  decision,^ 
or  to  pass  any  sentence,  according  to  your  private  sentiments,  or 
upon  your  unsupported  autliority .  Thus  shall  the  magistrates  and 
people  look  up  with  awe  and  submission  to  the  justice  of  these 
institutions,  as  they  find  themselves  respectively  concerned  in 
them ;  the  transgressor  will  not  fail  to  suflier  a  strict  expiation  of 
his  crimes,  and  will  be  the  instrument  of  deterring  others  from 
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similar  misoonduct ;  and  finally,  both  officers  and  people  will  be 
equally  secured  for  endless  generatbns,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  i 
happy  efiects  of  the  great  and  noble  virtues  of  our  illustrious 
progenitors.** 

Under  the  head  of  General  Laws  are  forty-seven  sections, 
comprising  principles  and  definitions  applicable  to  the  whole,  and 
containing  some  singular  notions  on  equity  and  criminality.  The 
description  of  the  five  ordinary  punishments,  defuiiti<»>  of  the  ten 

treasonable  offences,  regulations  for  the  eight  privileged  classes,  • 
and  general  directions  regarding  the  conduct  of  officers  of  go- 
vernment, are  the  matters  treated  of  under  this  head.  The  title 
of  section  xliv.  is,  "  On  the  decision  of  cases  not  provided  for 
by  law  and  the  rule  is,  that  **  such  cases  may  then  be  deter- 
mined by  an  accurate  comparison  with  others  which  are  already 
provided  for,  and  which  approach  most  nearly  to  those  under  in-  3! 
vestigation,  in  order  to  ascertain  afterwards  to  what  extent  an 
aggravation,  or  mitigation,  of  the  punishment  would  be  equitable. 
A  provisional  sentence  conformable  thereto  shall  be  laid  before 
the  superior  magistrates,  and,  after  receiving  their  approbation, 
be  submitted  to  the  emperor's  final  decision.  Any  erroneous 
judgment  which  may  be  pronounced,  in  consequence  of  adopting 
'  a  more  summary  mode  of  proceeding,  in  cases  of  a  doubtful 
nature,  shall  be  punished  as  wilful  deviation  from  justice.''  This,  * 
of  course,  gives  great  latitude  to  the  magistrate,  tuid  as  h&is  thus 
allowed  to  decide  and  act  before  the  new  law  can  be  confihned 
^.  or  annulled,  the  chief  restraints  to  his  injustice  ia,such  cases 
^  _  (which,  however,  are  not  numerous),  lie  in  the  fear  of  an  appeal, 
and  the  consequences  to  himself,  or  of  summary  reprisals  fiom 

iii'the  suffering  parties.  .  .    <d  . 

The  six  remaining  divisions  pertain  to  the  six  great  adminii* 
trative  Boards  of  the  government,  in  the  order  above  stated. 
The  second  contains  Civil  Laws,  under  twenty-eight  aeotkofl^ 
divided  into  two  books,  one  of  them  referring  to  the  system  of 

government,  and  the  other  to  the  conduct  of  magistrates,  &c. 

'  The  hereditary  succession  of  rank  and  titles  is  regulated,  and 
punisliments  laid  down  for  those  who  illegally  assume  these 
honors.    Most  of  the  nobility  of  China  are  Manchus,  and  none 

-  of  the  hereditary  dignities  existing  previous  to  the  conquest  were 
recognised,  except  those  attached  to  the  family  of  Confucius* 
Improperly  recommending  unfit  persons  as  deserving  high  honors, 

-> 
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appointing  and  removing  officers  without  the  emperor's  sanction, 
and  leaving  stations  without  leave,  are  the  principal  subjects 
regulated  in  the  first  book.  The  second  book  contains  rules  re- 
garding  the  interference  of  superior  magistrates  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  lower  courts,  and  prohibitions  against  cabals  and 
treasonable  combinations  among  officers,  which  are  of  course 
capital  crimes  ;  all  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  state  are  re- 
quired to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  laws,  and  even 
private  individuals,  "  who  are  found  capable  of  explaining  the 
nature,  and  comprehending  the  objects  of  the  laws,  shall  receive 
pardon  in  all  offences  resulting  purely  from  accident,  or  imputa- 
ble to  them  only  from  the  guilt  of  others,  provided  it  be  the  first 
offi?nce."  0 

The  third  division  of  Fiscal  Laws,  under  eighty-two  sections, 
contains  rules  for  enrolling  the  people,  and  of  succession  and 
inheritance  ;  with  laws  for  regulating  marriages  between  various 
classes  of  society,  for  guarding  granaries  and  treasuries,  for  pre- 
venting and  punishing  smuggling,  for  restraining  usury,  and  for 
overseeing  shops.  Section  Ixxvi.  orders  that  persons  and  fami- 
lies truly  represent  their  profession  in  life,  and  restrains  them 
from  altering  it;  "generation  after  generation  they  must  not 
change  or  alter  it."  This  rule  is,  however,  constantly  violated. 
Section  xc.  exempts  the  buildings  of  literary  and  religious  insti- 
tutions from  taxation.  Tlie  general  aim  of  the  laws  relating  to 
holding  real  estate  is  to  secure  the  cultivation  of  all  the  land 
taken  up,  and  the  regular  payment  of  the  tax.  The  proprietor, 
in  some  cases,  can  be  deprived  of  his  lands  because  he  does  not 
till  them,  and  though  in  fact  owner  in  fee  simple,  he  is  re- 
stricted in  the  disposition  of  them  by  will  in  many  ways,  and 
forfeits  them  if  the  taxes  are  not  paid.  ^ 

The  fourth  division  of  Ritual  Laws,  under  twenty-six  sections, 
contains  the  regulations  for  state  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  those 
appertaining  to  the  worship  of  ancestors,  and  whatever  belongs 
to  heterodox  and  magical  sects  or  teachers.  The  heavy  penal- 
^  ties  threatened  in  some  of  these  sections  against  all  illegal  com- 
binations under  the  guise  of  a  new  form  of  worship,  indicate  the 
fear  of  the  authorities  lest  the  people  will  in  some  way  meet 
together  to  resist  them.  Even  processions  in  honor  of  the  gods 
,  are  forbidden,  nor  are  the  rites  observed  by  the  emperor  to  be 
V   imitated  by  any  unauthorized  person ;  women  are  not  allowed 
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to  congregate  in  the  templea,  nor  magicians  to  perform  any 
strange  incantations.  Few  of  these  laws  are  carried  into  effect, 
except  those  against  illegal  sects. 

The  fifth  division  of  Military  Laws,  in  seventy-one  sections, 
provides  for  the  protection  of  the  palace,  and  the  government  of 
the  army,  for  the  guarding  of  frontier  passes,  management  of 
the  imperial  cattle,  and  forwarding  of  despatches  by  the  couriers. 
Some  of  the  ordinances  under  this  head  lay  down  rules  for  the 
protection  of  the  emperor's  person,  and  the  disposition  of  his 
body-guard  and  troops  in  the  palace,  the  capital,  and  over  the 
empire.  The  sections  relating  to  the  government  of  the  army 
include  the  rules  for  the  police  of  cities  ;  and  those  designed  to 
secure  the  protection  of  the  frontier  comprise  all  the  enactments 
against  foreign  intercourse.  The  supply  of  cattle  for  the  army 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  and  is  accordingly  regulated  ;  *' 
one  law  orders  all  persons  who  possess  vicious  and  dangerous  ^ 
animals  to  restrain  them,  and  if  through  neglect  any  person  is  ' 
killed  or  wounded,  the  owner  of  the  animal  shall  be  obliged  to 
redeem  himself  from  the  punishment  of  manslaughter  by  paying 
a  fine.*  There  is  no  general  post-office  establishment  in  China, 
but  governmental  couriers  often  take  private  letters  ;  the  local 
mails  are  carried  by  expresses.  The  required  rate  of  travel  for 
the  ofiicial  post  is  a  hundred  miles  a  day,  but  it  docs  not  ordina- 
rily go  more  than  half  that  distance.  Officers  of  government  are 
allowed  ninety  days  to  go  from  Peking  to  Canton,  a  distance  of 
1200  miles,  but  couriers  often  travel  it  in  twelve  days.  ^ 

The  sixth  division  on  Criminal  Laws  is  arranged  into  eleven  . 
books,  containing  in  all  170  sections,  and  is  the  most  important 
division  of  the  whole  Code.    The  clauses  under  some  of  the 
sections  are  numerous,  and  show  that  it  is  not  for  want  of  proper 
laws,  or  insufficient  threatenings,  that  crimes  go  unpunished.  ** 
The  eleven  books  of  this  division  relate  to  robbery,  in  which  is 
included  high  treason  and  renunciation  of  allegiance  ;  to  homi- 
cide  and  murder  ;  quarrelling  and  fighting  ;  abusive  language  ; 
indictments,  disobedience  to  parents,  and  false  accusations  ;  bri-  ' 
bery  and  corruption  ;  forging  and  frauds  ;  incest  and  adultery  ; 
arrests  and  escapes  of  criminals  ;  their  imprisonment  and  execu-  ' 
tion  ;  and  lastly,  miscellaneous  ofiiences.  ^ 

♦  See  Exodus  xxi.,  29,  30.  . 
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Under  section  cccxxix.,  it  is  ordered  that  any  one  who  is  guilty 
of  addressing  abusive  language  to  his  or  her  father  or  mother, 
or  father's  parents,  or  a  wife  who  rails  at  her  husband's  parents 
or  grandparents,  shall  be  strangled  ;  provided  always  that  the 
persons  so  abused  themselves  complain  to  the  magistrates,  and^ 
themselves  had  heard  the  language  addressed  to  them.  This 
law  is  the  same  in  regard  to  children  that  it  was  among  the  He- 
brews (Lev.  XX.,  9),  and  the  power  here  given  the  parent  does 
not  seem  to  be  productive  of  evil.  Section  ccclxxxi.  has  refer- 
ence to  **  privately  hushing  up  public  crimes  but  its  penalties 
are  for  the  most  part  a  dead  letter,  and  a  full  account  of  the 
various  modes  adopted  in  Chinese  courts  of  withdrawing  cases 
from  the  cognisance  of  superiors,  would  form  a  singular  chapter 
in  general  jurisprudence.  Consequently  those  who  refuse  every 
offer  to  hush  up  cases  are  highly  lauded  by  the  people.  Another 
section  (38Gth)  ordains  that  whoever  is  guilty  of  improper  con- 
duct, contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  but  not  a  breach  of  any 
specific  article,  shall  be  punished  at  least  with  forty  blows,  and 
with  eighty  when  of  a  serious  nature.  Some  of  the  provisions 
of  this  part  of  the  Code  are  praiseworthy,  but  no  part  of  Chinese 
legislation  is  so  cruel  and  irregular  as  criminal  jurisprudence. 
The  permission  accorded  to  the  judge*  to  torture  the  criminals 
opens  the  door  for  great  cruelties. 

The  seventh  division  contains  thirteen  sections  relating  to 
Public  Works  and  Ways,  such  as  the  weaving  of  interdicted, 
patterns,  repairing  dikes,  and  constructing  edifices  for  govemr- 
ment.  All  public  residences,  granaries,  treasuries  and  manu- 
factories, embankments  and  dikes  of  rivers  and  canals,  forts, 
walls,  and  mausolea,  must  be  frequently  examined,  and  kept  in 
repair.  Poverty  or  peculation  render  many  of  these  laws  void, 
and  every  subterfuge  is  practised  by  the  superintending  oflicer 
to  pocket  as  much  of  the  funds  as  he  can.  One  officer,  when 
ordered  to  repair  a  wall,  made  the  workmen  go  over  it  and  chip 
off  the  faces  of  the  stones  still  remaining,  and  plaster  up  the 
holes.  .  ..» 

Besides  these  laws  and  their  numerous  clauses,  every  high 
provincial  officer  issues  edicts  upon  such  public  matters  as  re- 
quire regulation,  some  of  them  even  affecting  life  and  death, 
either  reviving  some  old  law,  or  giving  it  an  application  to  the 
case  before  him,  with  such  modifications  as  seem  to  be  necessary. 
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He  must  report  these  acts  to  the  supreme  Board  at  Peking.  No 
such  order,  which  for  the  time  has  the  force  of  law,  is  formally 
repealed,  but  gradually  falls  into  oblivion,  until  circumstances 
again  require  its  reiteration.  This  mode  of,  publishing  statutes 
gives  rise  to  a  sort  of  common  and  unwritten  law  in  villages,  to 
which  a  council  of  elders  sometimes  compels  individuals  to  sub- 
mit;  long  usage  is  also  another  ground  for  enforcing  them. 

Still,  with  all  the  tortures  and  punishments  allowed  by  the 
law,  and  all  the  cruelties  superadded  upon  the  criminals  by  irri- 
tated officers,  or  rapacious  underlings  and  jailors,  a  broad  survey 
of  Chinese  legislation,  judged  of  by  its  results  and  the  general 
appearance  of  society,  gives  the  impression  of  an  administration 
far  superior  to  other  Asiatic  countries.  Regarding  the  Code,  a 
favorable  comparison  has  been  made  in  a  review  of  Staunton's 
translation  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  :  "  When  we  turn  from  the 
ravings  of  the  Zendavesla  or  the  Puranas  to  the  tone  of  sense 
and  business  in  this  Chinese  collection,  it  is  like  passing  from 
darkness  to  light ;  from  the  drivellings  of  dotage  to  the  exercise 
of  an  improved  understanding  ;  and  redundant  and  minute  as 
these  laws  are  in  many  particulars,  we  scarcely  know  an  Euro- 
pean code  that  is  at  once  so  copious  and  so  consistent,  or  is 
nearly  so  freed  from  intricacy,  bigotrj',  and  fiction." 

This  encomium  is  to  a  certain  extent  just,  but  the  practice  of 
legislation  in  China  has  probably  not  been  materially  improved 
by  the  mere  possession  of  a  reasonable  code  of  laws,  though  some 
melioration  in  jurisprudence  has  been  effected.*  The  infliction 
of  barbarous  punishments,  such  as  blinding,  cutting  off  noses, 
ears,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  still  not  uncommon  in  Per- 
sia and  Turkey,  is  not  allowed  or  practised  in  China ;  and  the 
government,  in  minor  crimes,  contents  itself  with  but  little  more 
than  opprobrious  exposure  in  the  pillory,  or  castigation,  which 
carry  with  them  no  degradation. 

The  defects  in  this  remarkable  body  of  laws  arise  from  several 
sources.  The  degree  of  liberty  that  can  safely  be  awarded  to  the 
subject  is  not  defined  in  it,  and  his  rights  are  unknown  in  law. 
The  government  is  despotic,  but  having  no  military  power  of  any 
efficiency  in  their  hands,  the  lawgivers  resort  to  a  minuteness  of 
legislation  upon  the  practice  of  social  and  relative  virtues  and 

•  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  IV.,  pages  24-29.J.  v  ••'Jk 
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duties,  which  interferes  with  their  observance  ;  though  it  must 
be  remembered  that  thore  is  no  pulpit  or  Sabbath  School  in 
China  to  expound  and  enforce  them  from  a  higher  code,  and  the 
laws  must  be  the  chief  guide  in  most  cases.  The  code  also 
exhibits  a  minute  attention  to  trifles,  and  an  effort  to  legislate  for 
every  possible  contingency,  which  must  perplex  the  judge  wheu 
dealing  with  the  infinite  shades  of  difference  occurring  in  human 
actions.  There  are  now  many  vague  and  obsolete  statutes,  ready 
to  serve  as  a  handle  to  prosecute  offenders  for  the  gratification  of 
private  pique ;  and  altliough  usage  and  precedent  both  combine 
to  prove  their  disuse,  malice  and  bribery  can  easily  effect  their 
reviviscence  and  application  to  the  case. 

Sheer  cruelty,  except  in  cases  of  treason  against  the  emperor, 
cannot  be  charged  against  this  Code  as  a  whole  ;  though  many  of 
the  laws  seem  designed  to  operate  chiefly  in  terrorem,  and  the 
penalty  is  placed  higher  than  the  punishment  really  intended  to 
be  inflicted,  that  the  emperor  may  have  scope  for  mercy,  or  as  he 
says,  "  for  leniency  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  law."  The  princi- 
pie  on  which  this  is  done  is  evident,  and  the  commonness  of  the 
practice  proves  that  such  an  exercise  of  mercy  has  its  effect. 
The  laws  of  China  are  not  altogether  unmeaning  words,  though 
the  degree  of  efficiency  in  their  execution  is  subject  to  endless 
variations ;  some  officers  are  lenient,  others  severe ;  the  people 
in  some  provinces  are  industrious  and  peaceable,  in  others,  tur- 
bulent and  averse  to  quiot  occupations,  so  that  one  is  likely  to 
form  a  juster  idea  of  tlu'ir  administration,  by  looking  at  the 
results  as  seen  in  the  general  aspect  of  society,  and  judging  of  the 
tree  by  its  fruits,  than  by  drawing  inferences  applicable  to  the 
whole  machine  of  state  from  particular  instances  of  oppression  • 
and.  insubordination,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  with  travellers  ' 
and  writers.  ■         '  ■ 

The  general  examination  of  the  Chinese  government  here  pro- 
posed may  he  conveniently  considered  under  the  heads  of  the 
emperor  and  his  court,  classes  of  society,  the  different  branches 
of  the  supreme  administration,  the  provincial  authorities,  and  the  * 
execution  of  the  laws.  * 

The  Emperor  of  China  is  at  the  head  of  the  whole  ;  and  if  the 
possession  of  great  power,  and  being  the  object  of  almost  un-  1 
bounded  reverence,  can  impart  happiness,  he  may  safely  be  con- 
sidered as  the  happiest  mortal  living ;  though  to  his  power  there 
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are  jnany  checks,  and  the  reverence  paid  him  is  proportioned  «p 
somewhat  to  the  fidelity  with  which  he  administers  the  decrees 
of  heaven.  "The  emperor  is  the  sole  head  of  the  Chinese  con- 
stitution  and  government ;  he  is  regarded  as  the  vicegerent  of 
heaven,  especially  chosen  to  govern  all  nations ;  and  is  supreme 
in  everything,  holding  at  once  the  highest  legislative  and  execu-' 
tive  powers,  without  limit  or  control."  Both  he  and  the  pope 
claim  to  be  the  vicegerent  of  heaven  and  interpreter  of  its  decrees 
to  the  whole  world,  and  these  two  rulers  have  emulated  each  other 
in  the  arrogant  titles  they  have  assumed.  The  most  common 
appellation  employed  to  denote  the  emperor,  in  state  papers  and 
among  the  people,  is  hicangii^  or  august  sovereign  ;  it  is  defined  as 
"the  appellation  of  one  possessing  complete  virtues,  and  able  to 
act  on  heavenly  principles."*  This  title  is  further  defined  as' 
meaning  heaven  :  "  heaven  speaks  not,  yet  the  four  seasons  fol- 
low in  regular  succession,  and  all  things  spring  forth.  So  the 
three  august  ones  (Fuhhi,  Shinnung,  and  Hwangti)  descended 
in  state,  and  without  even  uttering  a  word,  the  people  bowed  to 
their  sway  ;  their  virtue  was  inscrutable  and  boundless  like 
august  heaven,  and  therefore  were  they  called  august  ones." 

Among  the  numerous  titles  given  him,  may  be  mentioned 
hwarig  shang,  the  august  lofty  one  ;  tien  hwang,  celestial  august 
one  ;  shing  hwang,  the  wise  and  august,  i.  e.  infinite  in  know- 
ledge and  complete  in  virtue  ;  ikn  H,  celestial  sovereign  ;  and 
shing  itf  sacred  sovereign, — because  he  is  able  to  act  on  heavenly 
principles.  He  is  also  called  Hen  tsz\  son  of  heaven,  because 
heaven  is  his  father  and  earth  is  his  mother ;  and  shing  tien  tsz\ 
wise  son  of  heaven,  as  being  born  of  heaven  and  having  infinite 
knowledge  ; — terms  which  are  given  him  as  the  ruler  of  the 
world  by  the  gift  of  heaven.  He  is  even  addressed  and  some- 
times refers  to  himself,  under  designations  which  pertain  exclu- 
sively to  heaven.  Wan  sui  ye,  "  sire  of  ten  thousand  years,"  is 
a  term  used  when  speaking  of  him  or  approaching  him,  like  the 
words  O  king  live  for  ever!  addressed  to  the  ancient  kings  of 
Persia.  Pi  hia,  "  beneath  the  footstool,"  is  a  sycophantic  com- 
pellation  used  by  his  courtiers,^s  if  they  were  only  worthy  of 
being  at  the  edge  of  his  footstool. 

The  emperor  usually  designates  himself  by  the  terms  chin, 
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Jl^^ourself;  kwa  jirif  the  solitary  man,  or  the  one  man;  and  kwa 
kiun,  the  solitary  prince.  He  has  been  called  by  many  ridicu- 
lous titles  by  foreign  writers,  as  Brother  of  the  Sun  tmd  Moon, 
Grandson  of  the  Stars,  King  of  Kings,  &c.,  but  no  such  epithets 
are  known  among  the  Chinese.  His  palace  has  various  appella- 
tions, such  as  hall  of  audience,  golden  palace,  the  ninth  entrance, 
vermilion  avenue,  vermilion  hall,  rosy  hall,  forbidden  pavilion, 
the  crimson  and  forbidden  palace,  gemmeous  steps,  golden  steps, 
meridian  portal,  gemmeous  avenue,  celestial  steps,  celestial  court, 
great  interior,  the  maple  pavilion,  royal  house,  &c.  To  see  himv 
i^is  to  see  the  dragon's  face  ;  the  throne  is  called  the  "  dragon's 
throne,"  and  also  the  "  divine  utensil,"  i.  e.  the  thing  given  him 
by  heaven  to  sit  in  when  executing  his  divine  mission  ;  his  coat 
df  arms  is  a  five-clawed  dragon,  and  his  person  is  styled  the 
dragon's  body.  Thus  the  Old  Dragon,  it  might  \ye  almost  said, 
has  coiled  himself  around  the  emperor  of  China,  one  of  the 
greatest  upholders  of  liis  power  in  this  world,  and  contrived  to  * 
get  himself  worshipped  through  him  by  one-third  of  mankind. 

The  emperor  is  the  fountain  of  all  power,  rank,  honor,  and 
privilege  to  all  within  his  dominions,  which  are  ignorantly  sup- 
posed to  comprise  all  the  best  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and  as  there 
can  be  but  one  sun  in  the  heavens,  so  there  can  be  but  one 
hwangti  on  earth,  the  source  and  dispenser  of  benefits  to  the 
whole  world.  The  same  absolute  executive  power  held  by  him 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  deputies  and  governor-generals,  to  be 
by  them  exercised  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  He  is 
the  head  of  religion,  and  the  only  one  qualified  to  adore  heaven  j 
he  is  the  source  of  law,  and  dispenser  of  mercy  ;  no  right  can  be 
held  in  opposition  to  his  pleasure,  no  claim  maintained  against 
him,  and  no  privilege  protect  from  his  wrath.  All  the  forces 
and  revenues  of  the  empire  are  his,  and  he  has  a  claim  to  the* 
services  of  all  males  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  though  he  now 
seldom  tries  to  advance  it.  In  short,  the  whole  empire  is  his  pro- 
.  perty,  and  the  only  checks  upon  his  despotism  are  public  opinion,  » 
the  want  of  an  efficient  standing  army,  poverty,  and  the  venalitvrji 
of  the  agents  of  his  power.  i^l 
The  present  emperor  is  the  sixth  of  the  Tsing  or  Pure  dynasty, 
.  who  has  reigned  in  China.  He  is  the  second  son  of  his  father 
Kiaking,  was  born  in  October,  1781,  and  ascended  the  throne 
in  September,  1821 ;  tlie  present  year  is  the  67th  of  his  age. 
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and  the  27th  of  his  reign.     The  portraits^  circutateci  of  him,jfl|^ 

represent  him  as  a  mild,  inefficient  man,  with  a  countenance  indi-^(P» 
eating  care  and  thoughtfulness,  but  presenting  no  traces  of  in-  ^ 
temperance.  His  physiognomy  is  not  peculiarly  Mongolian,  the 
thin  features,  large  nose,  and  small  lower  face,  likening  him  a 
little  to  the  Circassian.  His  private  character  is  not  so  bad  as 
his  father's,  without  any  very  salient  qualities — a  man  fitted  for 
peaceful  times,  but  hardly  equal  to  a  desperate  emergency.  The 
term  Tsing,  or  Pure,  was  taken  by  the  Manchus  as  a  distinctive 
term  for  their  new  dynasty,  alluding  to  the  ^wr%  of  justice  they 
intended  to  maintain  in  their  sway.  Some  of  the  founders  of 
the  ancient  dynasties  derived  their  names  from  their  patrimonial 
estates,  as  the  Chau,  the  Tsin,  &c.  ;  others,  as  the  Ming,  or  Illus- 
trious, the  Yuen,  or  Original,  intimated  the  vanity  of  the  family. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  emperor  ordered  that  the 
period  of  his  reign  should  be  called  Taukwang,  or  Glory  of 
Reason  ;  and  the  words  may  without  impropriety  be  considered, 
and  are  so  regarded  by  the  people,  as  his  personal  name  while  on 
the  throne.  The  surname  of  the  reigning  family  is  Gioro,  or 
Golden,  derived  from  their  ancestral  chief  Aisin  Gioro,  whom  I 
they  feign  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  divine  virgin.  They  are 
doubtless  descended  from  the  Kin,  or  Golden,  a  people  who  sub- 
jugated much  of  northern  China  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries, 
and  were  driven  into  Liautung  by  the  Mongols.  The  given 
name  of  the  emperor  has  two  syllables,  but  only  one.  Mien,  is 
generally  known,  because  it  is  the  name  of  all  in  the  generation 
to  which  his  majesty  belongs ;  his  brothers'  names  are  Mienkai, 
and  MienyU.  He  has  three  sons,  two  of  whom,  Yihchu  and 
Yihtsung,  are  now  15  years  old  ;  three  sons  have  died. 

The  emperor  Kanghi  instituted  a  mode  of  naming  the  different 
branches  of  his  family,  that  every  one  might  see  at  a  glance 
the  generation  to  which  each  person  belongs.  He  made  out  a  list 
of  names,  eight  of  which  have  been  used  for  as  many  genera- 
tions ;  these  are  Hiuen,  Yun,  Hung,  Yung,  Mien,  Yih,  Tsai, 
and  Fung,  and  the  given  name  of  every  member  of  the  same 
generation  contains  the  same  word.  Those  most  nearly  allied  in 
blood,  as  sons,  nephews,  &c.,  are  still  further  distinguished  by 
having  the  second  syllables  of  their  names  written  in  compound 
Chinese  characters,  whose  radicals  are  alike  ;  thus  Kiaking  and 
his  brothers  wrote  their  names  with  Yung,  and  under  the  radical 
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.  '  Taukwang  and  his  brothers  and  cousins,  with  Mien,  and 

under  the  radical  heart.  This  peculiarity  is  easily  represented 
in  the  Chinese  characters,  but  a  comparison  can  be  made  in 
English  with  the  supposed  names  of  a  family  of  sons,  as 
Louis  Edward,  Louis  Edwin,  Louis  Edwy,  Louis  Edo;ar,  &c., 
the  word  Louis  answering  to  Mien,  and  the  syllable  Kd  to  the 
radical  heart. 

The  title  Taukwang  is  called  in  Chinese  kwoh  hauy  or  na- 
tional designation,  and  was  first  established  by  the  Han  dynasty, 
about  B.  c.  200.  Native  historians  have  preferred  to  use  the 
fliaati  haUf  or  ancestral  name,  as  the  most  appropriate,  and  be. 
cause  the  kwoh  hau,  being  sometimes  changed  by  monarchs  dur- 
ing their  reigns,  was  liable  to  some  confusion.  The  reason  far 
thus  investing  the  sovereign  with  a  title  different  from  his  real 
name  is  not  fiiUy  apparent ;  it  arose  probably  out  of  the  vanity 
of  the  monarch,  who  wished  to  glorify  himself  by  a  high  sounding 
title,  and  the  custom  was  subsequendy  continued  as  part  of  the 
system  of  surrounding  him  with  whatever  could  enhance  the 
awful  respect  attached  to  his  position. 

When  his  present  majesty  "  received  from  heaven  and  revolv- 
ing nature,  the  government  of  the  world,"  he  issued  the  follow, 
ing  inaugural  proclamation,  an  extract  from  which  will  exhibit 
something  of  the  practice  of  the  Chinese  court  on  such  occasion^. 

"  Our  Ta  Tsing  dynasty  lias  received  the  most  substantial 
indication  of  heaven's  kind  care.  Our  ancestors,  Taitsu  and 
Taitsung,  began  to  lay  the  vast  f  tundation  [dT  our  empire]  ;  and 
Sh'itsu  became  the  solo  monarch  ot"  China.  Our  sacred  ancestor 
Kanghi,  the  emperor  Yungching  the  glory  of  his  age,  and 
Kienlung  the  eminent  in  honor,  all  abounded  in  virtue,  were  divine 
in  martial  pro^vess,  consolidated  the  glory  of  the  empire,  and* 
moulded  the  whole  to  peaceful  harmony. 

His  late  majesty,  who  has  now  gone  the  great  journey,  go- 
verned  all  under  heaven's  canopy  twenty-five  years,  exercising 
the  utmost  caution  and  industry.  Nor  evening  nor  morning  was 
he  ever  idle.  He  assiduously  aimed  at  the  best  possible  rule, 
and  hence  his  government  was  excellent  and  illustrious ;  the 
court  and  the  country  felt  the  deepest  reverence,  and  the  stillness 
of  profetmd  awe.  A  benevolent  heart  and  a  benevolent  adminla- 
tratlaii  were  universally  diffused ;  in  China  Proper,  as  well  as 
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beyond  it,  order  and  tranquillity  prevailed,  and  the  tens  of  thou* 
^ds  of  common  people  were  all  happy.  But  in  the  midst  of  a 
^^^  that  this  glorious  reign  would  be  long  protracted,  and  the 
help  oir  heaven  would  be  received  many  days,  unexpectedly!  on^< 
d^pl||ding  to  bless,  by  his  majesty's  presence,  Lwanyang,  the 
dragon  charioteer  (the  holy  emperor)  became  a  guest  on  high. 

My  sacred  and  indulgent  father  had,  in'  the  year  that  he 
began  to  rule  alone,  silently  settled  that  the  divine  utensil  (the 
throne)  should  devolve  on  my  contemptible  person.  I,  knowing 
the  feebleness  of  my  virtue,  at  first  felt  much  afraid  I  should  not 
be  competent  to  the  office ;  but  oh  reflecting  that  the  sages,  my 
ancestors,  have  left  to  posterity  their  plans ;  that  his  late  majesty 
has  laid  the  duty  on  me — and  heaven's  throne  should  not  be  long 
vacant — I  have  done  violence  to  my  feelings,  and  forced  myself 
to  intermit  awhile  my  heartl'elt  grief,  that  I  may  with  reverence 
obey  the  unalterable  decree ;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  8th  moon 
^)^)ctober  3d),  I  purpose  devoutly  to  announce  the  event  to  heaven, 
^to  earth,  to  my  ancestors,  and  to  the  gods  of  the  land  and  of  the 
grain,  and  shall  then  sit  down  on  the  imperial  throne.,.  Let  the 
next  year  be  the  first  of  Taukwang.  , 

"  I  look  upwards  and  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  former  ex- 
cellences. I  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart  with  feelings  of  respect 
and  cautious  awe. — When  a  new  monarch  addresses  himself  to 
the  empire,  he  ought  to  confer  benefits  on  his  kindred,  and^v^- 
tensively  bestow  gracious  favors :  whatever  is  proper  to  be^d6nc 
on  this  occasion  is  stated  below,"  ,  «  cr  ^^^^r 


Here  follow  twenty-two  paragraphs,  detailing  the  gifts  to  be 
conferred,  and  promotions  made  of  noblemen  and  officers,  order- 
ing the  restoration  of  suspended  dignitaries  to  their  full  pay  and 
honors ;  and  sacrifices  to  Confucius  and  the  emperors  of  fi>rmer 
dynasties ;  pardons  to  be  extended  to  criminals,  and  banished 
convicts  recalled ;  governmental  debte  and  arrearages  to  be  for* 
given,  and  donations  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  aged. 

^'  Lo !  now,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  I  shall  exercise  myself 

to  give  repose  to  the  millions  of  my  people.  Assist  me  to  sus- 
tain the  burden  laid  on  my  shoulders  !  With  veneration  I  re- 
ceive charge  of  heaven's  great  concerns. — Ye  kings  and  states- 
men, great  and  small,  civil  and  military,  every  one  be  faithful 
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and  devoted,  and  aid  in  supporting  the  vast  affair  ;  that  our 
family  dominion  may  be  preserved  hundreds  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  in  never  ending  tranquillity  and  glory  !  Promul- 
gate this  to  all  under  heaven — cause  every  one  to  hear  it ! " 

The  programme  of  ceremonies  to  be  observed  when  the  em- 
peror "  ascends  the  summit,"  and  seats  himself  on  the  dragon's 
throne,  was  published  by  the  Board  of  Rites  a  few  days  afler. 
It  details  a  long  scries  of  prostrations  and  bowings,  leading  out 
and  marshalling  the  various  officers  of  the  court,  and  members 
of  the  imperial  family.  After  they  are  all  arranged  in  proper 
precedence  before  the  throne,  "  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Rites  shall  go  and  entreat  his  majesty  to  put 
on  his  mourning,  and  come  forth  by  the  gate  of  the  eastern 
palace,  and  enter  at  the  lef\  door  of  the  middle  palace,  where  his 
majesty,  before  the  altar  of  his  deceased  imperial  father,  will 
respectfully  announce  that  he  receives  the  decree — kneel  thricCi 
and  bow  nine  times." 

He  then  retires,  and  soon  after  a  large  deputation  of  palace 
officers  *•  go  and  solicit  his  nmjesty  to  put  on  his  imperial  robes, 
and  proceed  to  the  palace  of  his  mother,  the  empress  dowager, 
to  pay  his  respects.  The  empress  dowager  will  put  on  hercourt^ 
robes,  and  ascend  her  throne,  before  which  his  majesty  shall 
kneel  thrice  and  bow  nine  times."  After  this  filial  ceremony  is 
over,  the  golden  chariot  is  made  ready,  the  officer  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Board,  whose  business  is  to  observe  timeSj  is  stationed  at 
the  palace  gate,  and  when  he  announces  the  arrival  of  the  chosen 
and  felicitous  moment,  his  majesty  comes  forth  and  mounts  the 
golden  chariot,  and  the  procession  proceeds  to  the  Palace  of 
Protection  and  Peace.  Here  the  great  officers  of  the  empire 
are  marshalled  according  to  their  rank,  and  when  the  emperor 
sits  down  in  the  palace,  they  all  kneel  and  bow  nine  times. 

"  This  ceremony  over,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Rites  step- 
ping forward  shall  kneel  down  and  beseech  his  majesty,  saying, 
'  Ascend  the  imperial  throne.'  The  emperor  shall  then  rise 
from  his  seat,  and  the  procession  moving  on  in  the  same  order  to 
the  Palace  of  Peace,  his  majesty  shall  ascend  the  seat  of  gems, 
and  sit  down  on  the  imperial  throne,  with  his  face  to  the  south." 
All  present  come  forward,  and  again  make  the  nine  prostrations, 
after  which  the  proclamation  of  coronation,  as  it  would  be  called 
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in  Europe,  is  formally  sealed,  and  then  announced  to  the  empire 
with  similar  ceremonies.  There  are  many  other  lesser  rites 
observed  on  these  occasions,  some  of  them  appropriate  to  such  an 
occasion,  and  others,  according  to  our  notions,  bordering  on  the 
ludicrous ;  the  whole  presenting  a  strange  mixture  of  religion, 
splendor,  and  farce,  though  as  a  whole  calculated  to  impress  all 
with  a  sentiment  of  awe  towards  one,  who  gives  to  heaven,  and 
receives  from  man,  such  homage  and  worship.* 

Nothing  is  omitted  which  can  add  to  the  dignity  and  sacredness 
of  the  emperor's  person  or  character.  Almost  everything  used 
by  him,  or  in  his  service,  is  tabued  from  the  common  people,  and 
distinguished  by  some  peculiar  mark  or  color,  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  impression  of  awe  with  which  he  is  regarded,  and  which  is  so 
powerful  an  auxiliary  to  his  throne.  The  outer  gate  of  the 
palace  must  always  be  passed  on  foot,  and  the  paved  entrance 
walk,  leading  up  to  it,  can  only  be  used  by  him.  The  vacant 
throne,  or  even  a  screen  of  yellow  silk  thrown  over  a  chair,  is 
'^  worshipped  equally  with  his  actual  presence,  and  a  dispatch  is 
^received  in  the  provinces  with  incense  and  prostrations ;  the 
<9  vessels  on  the  canal,  bearing  articles  for  his  special  use,  always 
have  the  right  of  way.  His  birthday  is  celebrated  over  the 
whole  empire  by  official  persons,  and  the  account  of  the  opening 
*  ceremony,  as  witnessed  by  Macartney's  embassy,  shows  how 
skilfully  every  act  tends  to  maintain  his  assumed  character  as 
the  son  of  heaven. 

"  The  first  day  was  consecrated  to  the  purpose  of  rendering  a 
solemn,  sacred,  and  devout  homage  to  the  supreme  majesty  of 
the  emperor.  The  ceremony  was  no  longer  performed  in  a  tent, 
nor  did  it  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  banquet.  The  princes,  tri- 
butaries, ambassadors,  and  great  officers  of  state,  were  assembled 
in  a  vast  hall  ;  and  upon  particular  notice  were  introduced  into 
an  inner  building,  bearing  at  least  the  semblance  of  a  temple. 
It  was  chiefly  furnished  with  great  instruments  of  music,  among 
which  were  sets  of  cylindrical  bells,  suspended  in  a  line  from 
ornamental  frames  of  wood,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  also  triangular  pieces  of 
metal,  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  the  bells.  To  the  sound  of 
these  instruments,  a  slow  and  solemn  hymn  was  sung  by  eunuchs, 

♦  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  X.,  pages  87— 9S.  Indo-Chinese  Gleaner, 
February,  X821, 
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who  had  such  a  comnuiml  over  iheir  voices,  as  to  resemble  the 
effect  of  musical  glasses  at  a  distance.    The  performers  were 
directed,  in  the  gliding  from  one  tone  to  another,  by  the  striking 
of  a  shrill  and  sonorous  cymbal ;  and  the  judges  of  music  among 
the  gentlemen  of  the  omhassy,  were  much  pleased  with  their 
execution.    The  wholr  had,  indeed,  a  grand  eifect.    During  the 
performance,  and  at  particular  signals^  nine  times  repeated,  all 
present  prostrated  themselves  nine  times,  except  the  ambassador 
and  his  suite,  who  made  a  profound  obeisance.    But  he  whom  it 
was  meant  to  honor,  continued,  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  Deity, 
invisible  the  whole  time.    The  awful  impression  intended  to  be 
made  upon  the  minds  of  men,  by  this  apparent  worship  of  a  fel- 
low-mortal, was  not  to  be  effaced  by  any  immediate  scenes  of 
sport  or  gaiety,  which  were  postponed  to  the  Ibllowuij^^^ii^jf^' * 
The  mass  of  the  people  are  not  admitted  to  participate  in  these 
c^momSs ;  they  are  kept  at  a  distance,  and  care,  in  fact,  very 
lit^f  aboiil  them.   In  every  provincial  capil^d,  there  is  a'hail,  a^fc. 
called  Was^hau  kungy  dedicated  solely  to  the  honor  of  the  ems$f^^9f 
lOr,  and  where,  three  days  before  and  after  hie  birthday,  all  wPP 
'  cMlluAd  military  officers,  and  the  most  distinguished  citizens, 
assemble  to  do  him  the  same  homage  as  if  he  were  present. ' 
The  walk  and  furniture  of  this  hall  are  yellow.  / 
'  The-Tight  of  succession  is  by  custom  hereditary  in  the  male 
line,  but  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  noiuiuute 
his  successor,  cither  from  anjong  his  own  children,  or  uny  of  his 
subjectis.  '  The  heir-npparent  is  not  always  known  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  incuinbt  iit,  though  there  is  a  titular  office  of  guar- 
dian of  the  heir-apparent.    In  the  reign  of  Kienlung,  one  of  the 
censors  memorialized  him  upon  the  desirableness  of  announcing 
his  successor,  in  order  to  quiet  men's  minds,  and  repress  intrigue, 
but  the  suggestion  cost  the  man  his  place.    The  emperor  said  that 
the  name  of  his  successor,  in  case  of  his  own  sudden  death,  would 
be  £)und  in  a  designated  place,  and  that  it  was  highly  inexpedient 
to  mention  him,  lest  intriguing  men  buzzed  about  him,  forming 
Actions,  and  trying  to  elevate  themselves.    The  soundness  of 
thi<rf»olicy  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  Kienlung,  or 
'Miaft^of  his  predecessors,  knew  the  evils  of  an  opposite  course, 
firbm  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  some  of  the  princes  of 
GfHil^9B^>4fiiM^  India.   One  gopd  result  of  not  indicating  the 
*  Staanton's  Embiily,  Vol.  III.,  page  63. 
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heir-apparent  to  the  throne  is,  that  not  only  are  no*  intrigues  ^. 

formed  by  the  crown-prince,  but  when  he  begins  to  reign,  he  is 
seldom  compelled,  from  fear  of  his  own  safety,  to  kill  or  imprison 
his  brothers  or  uncles,  as  was  the  case  in  India  and  Turkey  ;  for 
as  they  possess  no  power  or  party  to  render  them  formidable, 
their  personal  ambition  soon  finds  full  scope  for  its  exercise  in 
the  wilds  of  Manchuria. 

■  The  management  of  the  clan  of  imperial  relatives  appertains 
entirely  to  the  emperor,  and  has  been  conducted  with  considera- 
ble sagacity.  All  its  members  are  under  the  control  of  the  Tsung- 
jinfu,  a  sort  of  clansmen's  court,  consisting  of  a  presiding  con-. 
troUer,  two  assistant  directors,  and  two  deputies  of  the  family. 
Their  duties  are  to  regulate  whatever  appertains  to  the  govern-  * 
ment  of  the  emperor's  kindred,  which  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  direct  and  collateral,  or  the  tsung-shih  and  Gioro. 
The  tsung-shih^  or  "  imperial  house,"  comprises  only  the  lineal 
descendants  of  Ticnming's  father,  who  first  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor.  The  collateral  branches,  including  the  children  of 
his  uncles  and  brothers,  are  collectively^  called  Gioro  abroad. 
Their  united  number  is  unknown,  but  a  minute  genealogical 
record  of  the  whole  is  kept  in  the  national  archives  at  Peking 
alid  Moukden.  The  Uung-shih  are  distinguished  by  a  yellow 
girdle,  and  the  Gioro  by  a  red  one ;  when  degraded,  the  former 
take  a  red,  the  latter  a  carnation  girdle.  A  waiig,  or  regulus  of 
the  first  rank,  receives  an  annual  siilary  of  about  $13,300,  some 
rations,  and  a  retinue  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  servants,  the 
whole  forming  an  annual  tax  upon  the  state  of  between  $75,000 
and  $90,000.  A  prince  of  the  second  rank  receives  half  that 
sum  ;  of  the  third  rank,  one  third,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  simple 
princes  of  the  blood,  who  each  receive  four  dollars  a  month,  and 
rations.  Some  of  them  are  consequently  reduced  to  very  strait- 
ened circumstances,  and  most  of  the  imperial  connexions  exhibit 
the  evils  ensuent  upon  the  system  of  education  and  surveillance 
adopted  towards  them,  in  their  low,  vicious  pursuits,  and  cring- 
ing imbecility  of  character.  The  sum  of  $133  is  allowed  when 
they  marry,  and  $150  to  defray  funeral  expenses,  which  induces 
some  of  them  to  maltreat  their  wives  to  death,  in  order  to  receive 
the  allowance  and  dowry  as  often  as  possible. 

The  titular  nobility  of  the  empire,  as  a  whole,  is  a  body  whose 

members  are  without  power,  land,  wealth,  office,  or  influence. 
*^  •  .     # ' 
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Some  of  the  titles  are  more  or  less  hereditary,  but  the  whole 
system  has  been  so  devised,  and  the  titles  so  conferred,  as  to 
tickle  the  vanity  of  those  who  receive  them,  without  granting 
them  any  real  power  in  virtue  of  the  honor.  The  titles  are  not 
derived  from  landed  estates,  but  the  rank  is  simply  designated  in 
addition  to  the  name.  There  are  twelve  orders  of  nobility,  con- 
ferred solely  on  the  members  of  the  imperial  house  and  clan,  all 
of  which  are  to  some  extent  hereditary.  1.  Tsin  toang,  *  kindred 
prince,'  or  prince  of  the  blood,  conferred  usually  on  his 
majesty's  brothers  or  sons.  2.  Kiun  wajig,  or  *  prince  of  a  prince- 
dom ;'  the  eldest  sons  of  the  princes  of  these  two  degrees  take  a 
definite  rank  during  their  father's  lifetime,  but  the  collateral 
branches  descend  in  precedence  as  the  generations  are  more  and 
more  remote  from  the  direct  imperial  line,  until  the  person  is 
known  simply  as  member  of  the  imperial  clan.  3.  Beile,  and 
4.  BeitsCi  two  orders  of  princes  in  collateral  branches  of  the 
family.  5.  Guardian  Duke,  and  6.  Sustaining  Duke ;  the 
7.  and  8.  are  subordinates  to  them.  The  9th  to  the  12th  ranks 
are  respectively  called  Guardian,  Sustaining,  and  Serving  Gene- 
rals, and  Brevet  General.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  lower 
ranks  is  very  great.  Few  of  these  men  hold  offices  of  any  im- 
portance at  the  capital,  and  still  more  rarely  are  they  placed  in 
responsible  situations  in  the  provinces,  but 'the  government  of 
Manchuria  is  chiefly  in  their  hands.  There  are  several  classes 
of  the  imperial  princesses,  whose  tutelage  and  disposal  is  under 
the  control  of  the  empress  and  the  court.  •  -  ^ 

Besides  these,  are  the  five  ancient  orders  of  nobility,  hntgj 
7iau,  pehy  tsz\  and  nan,  usually  rendered  duke,  count,  viscount, 
baron,  and  baronet,  which  are  conferred  without  distinction  on 
Manchus,  Mongols,  and  Chinese,  both  civil  and  military,  for  such 
reasons  as  are  deemed  sufficient.  The  three  first  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  highest  untitled  civilians,  but  an  appointment  to 
most  of  the  high  offices  in  the  country  carries  with  it  an  honorary 
title.  The  direct  descendant  of  Confucius  is  called  yen-shing 
kung,  "  the  ever-sacred  duke;"  and  of  Koxinga,  hai-ching  kungy 
or  "  sea-quelling  duke  these  are  the  only  hereditary  titles 
among  the  Chinese.  Besides  the  above-mentioned,  there  are 
others,  which  are  deemed  even  more  honorable,  either  from  their 
rarity  or  peculiar  privileges,  and  answer  to  membership  of  the 
^  various  orders  of  the  Garter,  Thistle,  Bath,  <Scc.,  in  Europe.  * 
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The  internal  arrangements  of  the  court  are  modelled  somewhat 
after  those  of  the  Boards,  the  general  supervision  being  under  the 
direction  (5f  a  superior  board,  called  the  JSuiwu  fu,  composed  of 
a  president  and  six  assessors,  under  whom  are  seven  subordinate 
departments.  It  is  tlie  duty  of  these  officers  to  attend  upon  the 
emperor  and  empress  at  sacrifices,  and  conduct  the  ladies  of  the 
hareem  to  and  from  the  palace ;  they  oversee  the  households  of 
the  sons  of  the  emperor,  and  direct,  under  his  majesty,  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  palace,  and  whatever  appertains  to  its 
supplies  and  the  care  of  the  imperial  guard.  The  seven  depart- 
ments are  methodically  arranged,  the  whole  bearing  no  little 
resemblance  to  a  miniature  state :  one  is  for  supplies  of  food  and 
raiment ;  a  second  is  for  defence,  to  regulate  the  body-guard 
when  the  emperor  travels  ;  the  third  attends  to  the  etiquette  the 
members  of  this  great  family  must  observe  towards  each  other, 

^and  brings  forward  the  inmates  of  the  hareem  when  the  emperor, 
seated  in  the  inner  hall  of  audience,  receives  their  homage,  led 
by  the  empress  herself ;  a  fourth  department  selects  ladies  to  fill 
the  hareem,  and  collects  the  revenue  from  crown  lands  \  a  fifth 
superintends  all  repairs  necessary  in  the  palace,  and  sees  that  the 
streets  of  the  city  be  cleared  whenever  the  emperor,  empress, 
or  any  of  the  women  or  children  in  the  palace  wish  to  go  out;  a 
sixth  department  has  in  charge  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  em- 
peror; and  the  last  is  a  court  for  punishing  the  crimes  of  soldiers, 
eunuchs,  and  others  attached  to  the  palace. 
"About  5000  eunuchs  are  connected  with  the  palace,  but  from 

'/what  stations  in  society  they  are  taken  is  not  specified.  In  1829, 
a  supplementary  clause  was  added  to  the  law,  ordering  that  the 
sons  of  a  murderer  who  had  killed  all  the  heirs  of  a  family 
should  be  given  to  the  keeper  of  the  hareem  to  be  emasculated ; 
but  such  a  law  would  not  do  much  towards  supplying  this  part 
of  the  household.  The  number  of  females  attached  to  the  hareem 
is  not  accurately  known ;  all  of  them  are  under  the  nominal 
direction  of  the  empress.  Every  third  year,  his  majesty  reviews 
the  daughters  of  the  Manchu  officers  over  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  chooses  such  as  he  pleases  for  concubines ;  there  are  only 
seven  legal  concubines,  but  an  unlimited  number  of  illegal.  The 
latter  are  restored  to  liberty  when  they  reach  the  age  of  25, 
unless  they  have  borne  children  to  his  majesty.  It  is  generally 
considered  an  advantage  to  a  family  to  have  a  daughter  in  the  * 
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•  hareem,  especially  by  the  Manchus,  who  endeavor  to  rise  by  this 
backstairs  influence.* 

In  the  48th  volume  of  the  Hwui  Tien,  from  which  work  most 
of  the  details  in  this  chapter  are  obtained,  there  is  an  account  of 
the  supplies  furnislied  his  majesty  and  court.  There  should 
daily  be  placed  before  the  emperor,  30  lbs.  of  meat  in  a  basin, 
and  7  lbs.  boiled  into  soup  ;  hog's  fat  and  butter,  of  each  1^  lbs,, 
two  sheep,  two  fowls,  and  two  ducks,  the  milk  of  eighty  cows, 
and  75  parcels  of  tea.  Her  majesty  receives  21  lbs.  of  meat 
in  platters,  and  13  lbs.  boiled  with  vegetables,  one  fowl,  one 
duck,  twelve  pitchers  of  water,  the  milk  of  2.5  cows,  and  ten 
parcels  of  tea.  Her  maids  and  the  concubines  receive  their  • 
rations  according  to  a  regular  fare,  which  is  minutely  specified. 

The  empress-dowager  is  the  most  important  person  within  the 
palace,  and  his  majesty  does  homage  to  her  at  frequent  intervals, 
by  making  the  highest  ceremony  of  nine  prostrations  before  her. 
The  empress-dowfiger  reached  the  age  of  sixty  in  1836,  on^i 
which  happy  occasion  many  honors  were  conferred  by  the  em-  * 
peror.  An  extract  from  the  ordinance  issued  on  this  festival, 
will  exhibit  the  regard  paid  her  by  his  majesty. 

"  Our  extensive  dominions  have  enjoyed  the  utmost  prosperity, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  glorious  and  enduring  state  of  felicity. 
Our  exalted  race  has  become  most  illustrious,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  honored  relative  to  whom  the  whole  court  looks  up. 
To  her  happiness,  already  unalloyed,  the  highest  degree  of 
felicity  has  been  superadded,  causing  joy  and  gladness  to  every 
inmate  of  the  six  palaces.  The  grand  ceremonies  of  the  occa- 
sion shall  exceed  in  splendor  the  utmost  requirements  of  the 
ancients  in  regard  to  the  human  relations,  calling  forth  the  gra- 
tulation  of  the  whole  empire.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  ob- 
.-servances  of  the  occasion  should  bo  of  an  exceedingly  unusual 
.    ^^nature,  in  order  that  our  reverence  for  our  august  parent  and 

•  care  of  her,  may  both  be  equally  and  gloriously  displayed.  .  .  . 
^   ...  In  the  first  month  of  the  present  winter  occurs  the  sixtieth 
.  anniversary  of  her  majesty's  sacred  natal  day.    At  the  opening 

♦  of  the  happy  period,  the  sun  and  moon  shed  their  united  genial 
influences  on  it.  When  commencing  anew  the  revolution  of  the 
sexagenary  cycle,  the  honor  thereof  adds  increase  to  her  felicity. 

^ 

$^  *  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  XIV.,  page  521 
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Looking  upwards  and  beliolding  her  glory,  we  repeat  our  gratu-  . 
lations,  and  announce  the  event  to  heaven,  to  earth,  to  our  ances- 
tors, and  to  the  patron  gods  of  the  empire.  On  the  nineteenth 
day  of  the  tenth  moon  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Taukwang,  we 
will  conduct  the  princes,  the  nobles,  and  all  the  high  officers, 
both  civil  and  military,  into  the  presence  of  the  great  empress, 
benign  and  dignified,  universally  placid,  thoroughly  virtuous, 
tranquil  and  self-collected,  in  favors  unbounded  ;  and  we  will 
then  present  our  congratulations  on  the  glad  occasion,  the  anni- 
versary of  her  natal  day.  The  occasion  yields  a  happiness 
equal  to  what  is  enjoyed  by  goddesses  in  heaven  ;  and  while  an- 
•  nouncing  it  to  the  gods  and  to  our  people,  we  will  tender  to  her 
blessings  unbounded."  ^* 

Besides  the  usual  tokens  of  favor,  such  as  rations  to  soldiers, 
pardon  to  ofienders,  promotion  to  the  deserving,  advance  in  offi- 
cial rank,  &c.,  it  was  ordered  in  the  11th  article,  "  That  every 
perfectly  filial  son  or  obedient  grandson,  every  upright  husband 
or  chaste  wife,  upon  proofs  being  brought  forward,  shall  have  a 
monument  erected  with  an  inscription  in  his  or  her  honor." 
Soldiers  who  had  reached  the  age  of  90  or  100,  received  money 
to  erect  an  honorary  portal ;  and  tombs,  temples,  bridges,  and 
roads  were  ordered  to  be  repaired  ;  but  how  many  of  these 
"  exceedingly  great  and  special  favors  "  were  actually  carried 
into  effect  cannot  be  stated.* 

Princesses  are  given  in  marriage  to  the  chieflains  of  the 
M^gols,  and  leading  statesmen  among  the  Manchus,  for  all  in- 
termarriages between  these  races  and  the  Chinese  are  illegal. 
The  imperial  body-guard  is  composed  of  picked  Manchu  troops, 
about  700  to  800  in  number,  selected  from  a  body  of  imperial 
slaves  or  troops,  who  are  under  the  control  of  high  officers. 
Some  of  the  guard  arc  always  about  the  imperial  person,  while 
other  portions  of  the  force  are  placed  on  the  frontier. 

Under  the  emperor  is  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  a  great 
family  bound  implicitly  to  obey  his  will  as  being  that  of  heaven, 
and  possessing  no  right  or  property  per  se  ;  in  fact,  having  nothing 
but  what  has  been  derived  from,  or  may  at  any  time  be  reclaimed 
by,  him.  The  greatness  of  this  family,  and  the  absence  of  an 
entailed  aristocracy  to  hold  its  members  or  their  lands  in  serfdom, 

*  Chinese  Repository,  VoL^IV.,  page  576.  ^  ^ 
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'  ■ 

are  partial  safeguards  against  excess  of  oppression. '  Liberty 
is  unknown  among  the  people ;  there  is  not  even  a  word  for  it  in 
the  language.  No  aeJcnowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  of 
certain  well  understood  rights  belonging  to  the  people  has  ever 
been  required,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  demanded  or  given  by 
either  party,  until  the  Gospel  shall  teach  them  their  respective 
rights.  Emigration  abroad,  and  even  removal  from  one  part  of 
the  empire  to  iiiiotlicr,  are  prohibited  or  restrained,  though  neither 
of  these  regulations  oilers  much  obstacle  to  changing  one's  place 
of  residence  or  occupation.  Notwithstanding  Chinese  society  is 
so  liuinogoneous  when  roiisidcred  as  distinct  tVom  the  sovereign, 
inequMlities  of  many  kinds  are  constantly  met  with,  some  grow- 
ing out  of  birth  or  property,  others  out  of  occupation  or  merit, 
but  most  of  them  derived  from  oirieial  rank.  There  is  no  caste 
as  in  India,  although  tlic  niK-if-nt  distinction  oi'  the  people  into 
scholars,  agriculturists,  crailsmcn,  and  tradesmen,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  analogous  ;  onr-  of  the  former  emperors  did,  how- 
ever, endeavor  unsuccessfully  to  introduce  caste.  This  four- 
fold arrmgoment  was  perhaps  made  from  a  notion  of  the  rela- 
tive usefulness  of  these  classes,  but  there  are  local  prejudices  "pr 
against  associating  with  some  portions  of  the  community,  thought ; 
the  people  thus  shut  out  are  not  remnants  of  old  castes.  The 
tanlcia,  or  boat-people,  at  Canton  form  a  class  in  some  respects  be- 
neath the  other  portions  of  the  community,  and  have  many  customs 
peculiar  to  themselves.  At  Ningpo,  there  is  a  still  more  degrad- 
ed class  called  U>  mm,  amounting  to  nearly  3000  persons, 
whom  the  people  will  not  associate.  The  men  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  examinations,  or  follow  an  honorable  calling,  but  are 
play-actors,  musicians,  or  sedan-bearers ;  the  women  are  match- 
majk^rs  or  female  barbers,  and  are  obliged  to  wear  a  peculiar 
3ress,  and  usually  go  abroad  carrying  a  bundle  wrapped  in  a 
checltered  handkerchief.  The  ianlda  at  Canton  also  wear  a  siroi- 
iar  handkeroliiilf  on  their  head,  and  do  not  cramp  their  feet.  The 
to  mm  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  Kin,  who  held  north- 
ern China  in  a.  d.  1100,  or  of  native  traitors,  who  aided  the 
Japanese,  in  1555-1563,  in  their  descent  upon  Chehkiang.  The 
iatikia  came  from  some  of  the  Miautsz'  tribes,  so  early  that  their 
«  ongm  IS  unknown.^ 

^  *  Missionary  Chronicle,  Vol.  XIV.,  page  324. 
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The  modern  classifications  of  tlie  people,  recognised,  however, 
more  by  law  than  custom,  are  various  and  comprehensive.  -First, 
natives  and  aliens ;  the  latter  include  the  unsubdued  mountain- 
eers  and  aboriginal  tribes  still  living  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, races  of  boat-people  on  the  coasts,  and  all  foreigners  residing 
within  its  limits,  each  of  whom  are  subject  to  particular  laws. 
Second,  conquerors  and  conquered  ;  having  reference  almost  en- 
tirely to  a  prohibition  of  intermarriages  between  Manchus  and 
Chinese.  Third,  freemen  and  slaves  ;  every  native  is  allowed 
to  purchase  slaves  and  retain  their  children  in  servitude,  and  free 
persons  sometimes  forfeit  their  freedom  on  account  of  their  crimes, 
or  sell  themselves  into  bondage.  Fourth,  the  honorable  and  the 
mean,  who  cannot  intermarry  without  the  former  forfeiting  their 
privileges;  the  latter  comprise,  besides  aliens  and  slaves,  crimi- 
nals, executioners,  police-runners,  actors,  jugglers,  beggars,  and 
all  other  vagrant  or  vile  persons,  who  are  in  general  required  to 
pursue  for  three  generations,  some  honorable  and  useful  employ- 
ment before  they  are  eligible  to  enter  the  literary  examinations. 
These  four  divisions  extend  over  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
but  really  affect  only  a  small  minority.  _       ^ , 

There  are  also  eight  privileged  classes,  of  which  the  privileges 
of  imperial  blood  and  connexions,  and  that  of  nobility,  are  the  only 
ones  really  available ;  this  privilege  aflects  merely  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders  belonging  to  either  of  the  eight  classes.  The 
privilege  of  imperial  blood  is  extended  to  all  the  blood  relations 
of  the  emperor,  all  those  of  the  empress  mother  and  grandmother 
within  four  degrees,  of  the  empress  within  three,  and  of  the  con- 
sort of  the  crown  prince  within  two.  Privileged  noblemen  com- 
prise all  officers  of  the  first  rank,  all  of  the  second  holding  office, 
and  all  of  the  third  whose  office  confers  a  command.  These 
ranks  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  titles  of  nobility,  and  are 
much  thought  of  by  officers  as  honorary  distinctions.  There  are 
nine,  each  distinguished  by  a  different  colored  ball  placed  on  the 
apex  of  the  cap,  by  a  peculiar  emblazonry  on  the  breast,  and  a 
different  clasp  to  the  girdle. 

Civilians  of  the  first  rank  wear  a  precious  ruby  or  transparent 
red  stone ;  a  stork  is  embroidered  on  the  back  and  breast  ot 
V  the  robe,  and  the  girdle  clasp  of  prehnite  set  in  rubies ;  military* 
men  differ   only  in   having  a  unicorn   instead  of  a  stork, 
their  buttons  and  clasps  being  the  same  as  civilians. 
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Civilians  of  the  second  rank  wear  a  red  coral  button,  a 
robe  embroidered  witli  a  golden  plieasant,  and  a  girdle  clasp  of 
gold  set  in  rubies ;  the  lion  is  emblazoned  on  the  military. 

Civilians  of  the  third  rank  carry  a  sapphire,  and  one-eyed  pea- 
cock's feather,  a  robe  with  a  peacock  worked  on  the  breast,  and 
I  a  clasp  of  worked  gold  ;  military  officers  have  a  leopard  instead 

of  a  peacock. 

j  Civilians  of  the  fourth  rank  are  distinguished  by  a  blue 

opaque  stone,  a  crane  on  the  breast,  and  a  clasp  of  worked  gold 
with  a  silver  button  ;  military  officers  carry  a  tiger  instead  of  a 
crane. 

Civilians  of  the  fifth  rank  are  denoted  by  a  crystal  button,  a 
k  silver  pheasant  on  the  breast,  and  a  clasp  of  plain  gold  with  a 

F  silver  button  :  the  bear  is  the  escutcheon  of  militarv  men. 

Civilians  of  the  sixth  rank  wear  an  opaque  white  shell  button, 
a  blue  plume,  an  egret  worked  on  the  breast,  and  a  mothcr-of- 
,  pearl  clasp;  military  men  bear  a  p/en,  or  little  tiger. 

Civilians  of  the  seventh  rank  have  a  plain  gold  button,  a  par- 
tridge on  the  breast,  and  a  clasp  of  silver;  a  rhinoceros  desig- 
nates the  military,  as  it  also  does  in  the  next  rank.  ^ 
'  The  eighth  rank  wear  a  worked  gold  button,  a  quail  on  the 

!  breast,  and  a  clasp  of  clear  horn. 

The  ninth  rank  arc  distinguished  by  a  worked  silver  button,  a 
sparrow  on  the  breast,  and  a  clasp  of  buffalo's  horn ;  military 
men  are  marked  by  a  sea-horse  embroidered  on  iho  robe. 


DilTerent  Styles  of  Official  Capg.  .  . 

The  mass  of  people,  besides  the  legal  distinctions  here  noticed, 
^  V  are  further  subdivided  into  different  clans,  guilds,  societies,  pro- 
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fessions,  and  communities,  all  of  which  in  some  degree  assist 
them  in  maintaining  their  rights,  and  give  a  power  to  public 
opinion  it  would  not  otherwise  possess.  Legally,  every  subject  is 
allowed  access  to  the  magistrates,  secured  protection  from 
oppression,  and  can  appeal  to  the  higher  courts,  but  these  privi- 
leges are  of  little  avail  if  he  is  poor  or  unknown.  He  is  too 
deeply  imbued  with  fear,  and  too  ignorant  of  his  rights,  to  think 
of  organized  resistance ;  his  mental  independence  has  been 
destroyed,  his  search  after  truth  paralysed,  his  enterprise 
checked,  and  his  whole  efforts  directed  into  two  channels,  viz. 
labor  for  bread,  and  study  for  office,  by  the  operation  of 
this  servile  fear.  The  people  of  a  village,  for  instance,  will  not 
be  quietly  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  but  every  indi- 
vidual submits  to  multiplied  insults,  oppressions,  and  cruelties, 
without  thinking  of  combining  with  his  fellows  to  resist.  Pro- 
perty is  held  by  a  tolerably  secure  tenure,  but  almost  every 
other  right  and  privilege  are  shamefully  trampled  on. 

Although  there  is  nominally  no  deliberative  or  advisatory 
body  in  the  Chinese  government,  and  nothing  really  analogous 
to  a  congress,  parliament,  or  tiers  ctat,  still  necessity  compels  the 
emperor  to  consult  and  advise  with  some  of  his  officers.  There 
are  two  imperial  councils,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  organs 
of  communication  between  the  imperial  head  and  the  body  politic; 
these  are  the  Nui  Koh  or  Cabinet,  and  the  Kiun-ki  Chu  or  General 
Council ;  the  last  being  the  most  deliberative  body  of  the  two. 
Subordinate  to  these  two  councils  are  the  administrative  parts  of 
the  supreme  government,  consisting  of  the  six  Boards,  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  Censorate,  Courts  of  Representation  and  Appeal,  and 
the  Imperial  Academy  ;  making  in  all  thirteen  principal  depart- 
ments, each  of  which  will  require  a  short  description.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  there  is  nothing  like  an  elective  body  in 
any  part  of  the  system  ;  such  a  feature  to  a  Chinese  would  be 
almost  as  incongruous  as  the  election  of  a  father  by  his  family. 

The  Nui  Koh,  or  Cabinet,  consists  of  four  ta  hioh-sz*,  or  prin- 
cipal, and  two  hiehpan  ta  hioh'Sz\  or  joint  assistant  chancellors, 
half  of  them  Manchus,  and  half  Chinese.  Their  duties,  accord- 
ing to  the  Imperial  Statutes,  are  to  "  deliberate  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire,  proclaim  abroad  the  imperial  pleasure, 
regulate  the  canons  of  state,  together  with  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  great  balance  of  power,  thus  -aiding  the  emperor  in 
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dirisctiDg  the  afi^rs  of  state."  Subordinate  to  these  six  chan- 
oellors,  are  six  grades  of  officers  amounting  in  all  to  upwards 
of  two  hundred  persons,  of  whom  more  than  half  are  Manchus. 
Immediately  under  the  six  chancellors,  are  ten  assistants,  called 
Tfrote',  learned  scholars some  of  the  sixteen  are  constantly 
absent  in  the  provinces  or  colonies,  when  their  places  are  sup* 
plied  by  substitutes.  What  in  other  countries  is  performed  by 
one  person  as  prime  minister,  is  in  China  performed  by  the  four 
chancellors,  of  whom  the  first  in  the  list  is  usually  considered 
to  be  the  premier,  though  perhaps  the  most  inllurDtiul  nian  and 
the  real  leader  of  government  holds  anollier  station.  The  present 
premier  of  China  is  Mnchuiigali,  a  Manchu  of  great  inilucnce 
and  power,  and  probably  an  al)lc  man  ;  he  has  been  president  of 
several  Boards  and  of  the  Academy,  and  has  lilled  his  'sent  iiigh 
station  eleven  vears.  It  speaks  soinetliiii!]:  for  tlie  staijilitv  of  this 
goverrmient,  that  TaukwaDij;  has  li;id  oidy  tjiree  premiers  in 
tvventy-six  years,  Tohtsiu,  Changiiiig,  and  Muchangub,  all  of 
them  Manchus. 

The  most  prominent  daily  business  of  the  Cabinet  is  to 
receive  imperial  edicts  and  rescripts  and  present  memorials,  lay 
before  his  majesty  the  affairs  of  the  empire  and  receive  his 
orders  thereon,  and  forward  them  to  the  appropriate  office  to 
be  copied  and  promulgated.  In  order  to  expedite  business  in 
court,  it  is  the  custom,  after  the  ministers  have  read  and  formed 
an  opinion  upon  each  document,  to  fasten  a  slip  of  paper  at  the 
foot,  or  more  than  one  if  elective  answers  are  to  be  given,  and 
thus  present  the  document  to  his  majesty,  in  the  presence-cham- 
ber, who,  with  a  stroke  of  his  pencil  on  the  answer  he  chooses, 
jdecides  its  fate.  The  papers  having  been  examined  and  ar- 
ranged, are  submitted  to  the  sovereign  at  daylight  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  in  the  daily  audience ;  one  of  the  six  Manchu 
hhhsi^  first  reads  each  document  and  hands  it  over  to  one  of  the 
four  Chinese  hwhsz\  who  inscribes  the  answer  dictated  bv  tlie 
sovereign,  or  hands  it  to  him  to  perform  that  duty  with  the  ver- 
milion pencil.  By  this  arrangement,  a  large  amount  of  business 
can  be  summarily  dispatched  ;  but  it  is  also  evident  that  no  little 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  answer  written  upon  the 
slip  is  drawn  up,  as  to  the  reception  or  rejection  of  the  paper, 
though  care  has  been  taken  in  this  particular  by  requiring  that 
*  ^  codicils  be  prepared,  showing  the  reasons  for  each  answer.  The 
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appointment,  removal,  and  degradation  of  all  officers  throughout 
his  vast  dominions,  orders  respecting  the  apportionment  or  remit- 
tal of  the  revenue  and  taxes,  disposition  of  the  army,  regulation 

•  of  the  nomadic  tribes, — in  short,  all  concerns,  from  the  highest 
appointments  and  changes  down  to  petty  police  cases  of  crime, 
are  brought  to  the  notice  and  action  of  the  emperor,  through  the 

'  Cabinet. 

Besides  these  daily  duties,  there  are  some  additional  functions 
devolving  upon  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  such  as  presiding 
on  all  state  occasions  and  sacrifices,  coronations,  reception  of 

•  embassies,  &;c.  ;  these  duties  are  fulfilled  by  the  ten  assistant 
hiohsz\  who  are  all  vice-presidents  of  the  Board  of  Rites.  They 
are  the  keepers  of  the  25  seals  of  government  in  the  Palace  of 
Peace,  each  of  which  is  of  a  different  form,  and  used  for  differ- 
ent and  special  purposes,  according  to  the  custom  of  orientals,  who 
place  so  much  dependence  upon  the  seal  for  vouching  for  the 
authenticity  of  a  document.*  Attached  to  the  Cabinet  are  ten 
subordinate  officers,  one  of  which  is  for  translating  documents 
into  the  various  languages  found  in  the  empire.  The  higher 
members  of  the  Cabinet  are  familiarly  called  koh  lau,  i.  e.  elders 
of  the  council-room,  from  which  the  word  colaOf  often  met  with 
in  books  upon  China,  is  derived.f 

2.  The  KiUN-Kt  Chu,  or  General  Council,  is  of  recent  organi- 
zation, but  is  probably  the  most  influential  body  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and,  though  quite  unlike  in  its  construction,  corresponds  to 
the  ministry  of  western  nations  more  than  any  other  branch  of 
the  Chinese  system.  It  is  composed  of  princes  of  the  blood, 
chancellors  of  the  Cabinet,  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of 
the  six  Boards,  and  chief  officers  of  all  the  other  courts  in  the 
capital,  selected  at  the  emperor's  pleasure,  who  are  unitedly 
called  "  great  ministers  directing  the  machinery  of  the  army," — 
the  army  being  here  taken  to  signify  the  nation.  Its  duties  are 
"  to  write  imperial  edicts  and  decisions,  and  determine  such 

•  Chinese  Chrestomathy,  page  570,  chap,  xvii.,  sect.  4. 

•  *  t  A  still  more  common  designation  for  officers  of  every  rank  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Chinese  government,  has  not  so  good  a  parentage  ;  this  is  the 
word  mandaririt  derived  from  the  Portuguese  mandary  to  command,  and 
indiscriminately  applied  by  foreigners  to  every  grade  from  a  premier  to  a 
tide-waiter ;  it  is  not  needed  in  English  as  a  general  term  for  officers,  and 
ought  to  be  disused,  moreover,  from  its  tendency  to  convey  the  impression 
that  they  are  in  some  way  unlike  their  compeers  elsewhere. 
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things  as  are  of  importance  to  the  army  and  nation,  in  order  to 
aid  the  sovereign  in  regulating  the  machinery  of  alikirs."  The 
number  of  membuns  of  the  General  Council  probably  varies  ac- 
cording to  his  majesty's  pleasure,  but  as  no  list  of  them  is  given 
in  the  Red  Book,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  proportion  of  Chinese 
and  Manchu  officers  constituting  this  mainspring  of  the  govern- 
ment, though  nearly  one-half  aro  Mauchus,  and  tlieir  relative 
preponderance  in  the  two  jj^rcat  c(juiicils  of  the  emj)irc  shows  in 
whose  hands  the  real  diroctirm  ol'  the  alTairs  of  state  lie. 

The  members  of  the  General  Council  assemble  daily  in  the 
Forbidden  Palace,  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning,  and  there  ^ 
transact  tiie  business  before  thoni ;  when  summoned  by  his  ma- 
jesty into  the  council-chamber,  they  sit  upon  mats  or  low  cash- 
ions,  no  perspn  ever  being  permitted  to  sit  on  chairs  in  the  real 
or  supposed  presence  of  the  emperor.    His  majesty's  commands 
being  written  down  by  them,  are,  if  public,  transmitted  to  the 
'  Inner  Council  to  be  promulgated ;  but  on  any  matter  requiring 
'^/^cresy  or  expedition,  a  dispatch  is  forthwith  made  up  aM  ^ent 
under  cover  to  the  Board  of  War  to  be  forwarded.  L|^Jimt 
^'  -portant  consultations  or  trials,  this  Council, .  either  alon^^^lli 
connexion  with  the  appropriate  court,  is  called  in ;  <^din^uD| 
of  war  it  is  formed  into  a  committee  of  ways  and  means.  t^T^ 
'  of  officers  entitled  to  promotion  are  kept  by  it,  and  the  namesof 
proper  persons  to  supply  vacancies  furnished  the  emperor.  Ma- 
ny of  the  residents  in  the  colonies  are  members  of  the  Council, 
and  communicate  directly  with  his  majesty  through  it,  and  re- 
•  ceive  allowances  and  gifts  with  great  formality  from  the  throne, 
^^"-i-a  device  of  statecraft  designed  to  maintain  an  awe  of  the  im- 
perial character  and  name  as  much  as  possible  among  the  mixed 
races  under  them. 

From  this  account  ul"  its  duties,,  the  General  Council  evidently 
fills  an  important  station  in  the  system,  and  tends  greatly  to  con- 
"  solidate  the  various  branches  of  govenimrnt,  and  facilitate  their 
harmonious  action,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  an 
imbecile,  or  restrain  the  acts  of  a  tyrannical  monarch.  The 
"Statutes  from  which  these  notices  are  taken  speak  of  various 
record-books,  both.pubhc  and  secret,  kept  by  the  members  for 
!^^!||ting  down  the  opinions  of  his  majesty ;  and  add  that  there  are 
no  iixed,,|i|]^^^c^;  audiences,  one  or  more  sessions  being  held 
daily,  MHiowig^tp  the  exigencies  of  the  state.   Besides  these 
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functions,  its  members  are  further  charged  with  certain  literary  « 
matters,  and  three  subordinate  offices  are  attached  to  the  Council 
for  their  preparation.  One  is  for*  drawing  up  narratives  of  im- 
portant transactions, — a  few  of  those  relating  to  the  war  with 
England  would  be  curious  at  this  time ;  a  second  is  for  trans-  ' , 
lating  documents  ;  and  the  third,  entitled  "  an  office  for  observing 
that  imperial  edicts  are  carried  into  effect,"  must  at  times  have 
rather  an  arduous  task,  though  probably  its  responsibility  ends 
when  the  dispatch  goes  forward.  An  office  with  this  title  shows 
that  the  Chinese  government,  with  all  its  business-like  arrange- 
ments, is  still  an  Asiatic  one.* 

The  duties  of  these  supreme  councils  are  general,  comprising 
matters  relating  to  all  departments  of  the  government,  and  serve 
to  connect  the  head  of  the  state  with  the  subordinate  bodies,  not 
only  at  the  capital,  but  in  all  the  provinces,  so  that  he  can,  and 
probably  does  to  a  very  great  degree,  thereby  maintain  a  gene- 
ral acquaintance  with  what  is  done  in  all  parts,  and  sooner  recti- 
fy disorders  and  malpractices.  The  rivalry  between  their  mem- 
bers, and  the  dislike  entertained  by  the  three  races  composing 
$  them,  cause  no  doubt  some  trouble  to  his  majesty,  but  they  also 
tend  to  prevent  conspiracies  and  intrigues.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  every  high  officer  in  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment is  wholly  unprincipled,  venali  and  intriguing ;  most  of 
them  desire  to  serve  and  maintain  their  country. 

The  King  Chauy  i.  e.  Court  Transcripts,  usually  called  the 
Peking  Gazette,  is  compiled  from  the  papers  presented  before  the 
General  Council,  and  constitutes  the  principal  source  of  informa- 
tion available  to  the  people  for  ascertaining  what  is  going  on  in 
the  empire.  Every  morning,  ample  extracts  from  the  papers 
decided  upon  or  examined  by  the  enjperor,  including  his  own  or- 
ders  and  rescripts,  are  placarded  upon  boards  in  a  court  of  the 
palace,  and  form  the  materials  for  the  annals  of  government  and 
the  history  of  the  empire.  Couriers  are  dispatched  to  all  parts 
of  the  land,  carrying  copies  of  these  papers  to  the  high  provincial 
officers  ;  and  persons  are  also  permitted  to  print  these  documents 
without  note  or  change,  and  circulate  them  at  their  own  charges  , 
to  their  customers.  This  is  the  Peking  Gazette,  and  such  the 
mode  of  its  compilation.  It  is  very  generally  read  and  talked 
about  by  the  gentry  and  educated  people  in  cities,  and  tends  to 
•  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  138.    Chinese  Chrestomathy,  page  573. 
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keep  them  more  acquainted  with  the  character  and  proceedings 
of  their  rulers,  than  the  Romans  were  of  tlieir  sovereigns  and 
senate.  In  the  provinces,  thousands  of  persons  find  employment 
by  copying  and  abridging  the  Gazettes  for  readers  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  the  complete  edition. 

The  principal  executive  bodies  in  the  capital  under  these  two 
Councils  are  the  Luh  Puy  or  Six  Boards,  which  are  departments  of 
long  standing  in  the  government,  having  been  modelled  on  much 
the  same  plan  during  the  ancient  dynasties.  At  the  head  of  each 
Board  are  two  presidents,  called  shang-shu,  and  four  vice-presi- 
dents, called  shUang,  alternately  a  Tartar  and  a  Chinese ;  and 
over  three  of  them — those  of  Revenue,  War,  and  Punishment — 
are  placed  superintendents,  who  are  frequently  members  of  the 
Cabinet  ;  sometimes  the  president  of  one  Board  is  superintendent 
of  another.  There  are  three  subordinate  grades  of  otBcers  in 
each  Board,  who  may  be  called  directors,  under-sccretaries,  and 
controllers,  with  a  great  number  of  minor  clerks,  and  their  appro- 
priate departments  for  conducting  the  details  of  the  general  and 
peculiar  business  coming  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Board, 
the  whole  being  arranged  and  subordinated  in  the  most  business- 
like style.  T'he  detail  of  all  the  departments  in  the  general  and 
provincial  governments  is  regulated  to  the  minutest  matter  in  the 
same  manner.  For  instance,  each  Board  has  a  different  style 
of  envelope  in  which  to  send  iti  dispatches,  and  the  papers  in  the 
offices  are  filed  away  in  them.  *        '  " 

3.  The  Li  Pu,  or  Board  of  Civil  Office,  "  has  the  government 
and  direction  of  all  the  various  officers  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
empire,  and  thereby  it  assists  the  emperor  to  rule  all  people 
and  these  duties  are  further  defined,  as  including  "  whatever  ap- 
pertains to  the  plans  of  selecting  rank  and  gradation,  to  the  rules 
of  determining  degradation  and  promotion,  to  the  ordinances  of 
granting  investitures  and  rewards,  and  the  laws  for  fixing  sche- 
dules and /urloughs,  that  the  civil  service  maybe  supplied.'*  Ci- 
vilians are  presented  to  the  emperor,  and  all  civil  and  literary 
officers  distributed  throughout  the  empire  by  this  Board. 

There  are  four  bureaus  in  this  Board.    The  first  attends  to. 
the  distinctions,  precedence,  promotion,  exchanging,  &c.,  of  offi- 
cers.    The  second  investigates  their  merits  and  worthiness  to  be 
recorded  and  advanced,  or  contrariwise,  ascertains  the  character 
each  officer  bears,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfils  his  duties. 
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and  prescribes  his  furloughs.  The  third  regulates  retirement 
from  office  on  account  of"  mourning  or  filial  duties  to  sick  parents, 
and  supervises  the  regislraliun  of  official  names  ;  it  is  through 
this  bureau  that  Hwang  Ngantung,  the  governor  of  Kwangtung, 
has  lately  been  degraded  for  not  resigning  his  office  on  the  death 
of  his  mother.  The  fourth  regulates  the  distribution  of  titles, 
patents,  and  posthumous  iionors.  The  Chinese  is  the  only  go- 
vernment that  ennobles  ancestors  for  the  merits  of  their  descend- 
ants ;  the  custom  arose  out  of  the  worship  paid  them,  in  which 
the  rites  are  proportionate  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  not  of  the 
survivor ;  and  if  the  deceased  parent  or  grandparent  were  com- 
moners, they  receive  proper  titles  in  consequence  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  son  or  grandson.  This  custom  is  not  a  trick  of 
state  to  get  money,  as  has  been  said,*  for  commoners  cannot  buy 
these  posthumous  titles ;  they  can  only  buy  nominal  titles  for 
themselves.  The  usage,  however,  offers  an  illustration  of  the 
remark  of  Job,  "  His  sons  come  to  honor,  and  he  knoweth  it 
not/' 

4.-  The  Hu  Pu,  or  Board  of  Revenue,  directs  the  territorial 
government  of  the  empire,  and  keeps  the  lists  of  population  in 
order  to  aid  the  emperor  in  nourishing  all  people ;  whatever  ap- 
pertains to  the  regulations  for  levying  and  coliectuig  duties  and 
taxesj  to  the  plans  fi>r  distributing  salaries  and  allowances,  to  the 
rates  for  receipts  and  disbursements  at  the  granaries  and  treaaa- 
ries,  and  to  the  rights'  ibr  transporting  by  land  and  water,  are  re- 
ported to  this  Board,  that  sufficient  supplies  for  the  country  may 
be  provided/'  Besides  these  duties,  it  obtains  the  admeasure, 
mentof  all  lands  in  the  empire,  and  proportions  taxes  and  con- 
scriptions,  accorcling  to  the  divisions,  population,  &c.,  regulates 
the  expenditure,  and  ascertains  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
places.  One  minor  office  prepares  lists  of  all  the  Manchu  girls 
tit  to  be  introduced  into  the  palace  lor  selection  as  inmates  of  the 
imperial  hareem,  a  duty  which  seems  somewhat  incon^uous,  un- 
less these  girls  are  regarded  as  the  revenue  from  Manchuria. 
The  injudicious  mode  of  collecting  revenue  common  under  the 
Persian  and  Syrian  kings,  by  which  the  sums  obtained  from  sin- 
gle cities  and  provinces  were  apportioned  among  the  royal  fami- 
ly and  favorites,  and  carried  directly  to  them,  has  never  been 
practised  by  the  Chinese. 

*  P«opkofC)iina,page50. 
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There  are  fourteen  subordinate  departments  under  this  Board 
to  attend  to  the  receipt  of  tlie  revenue  from  each  of  the  eighteen 
provinces,  each  of  which  corresponds  with  the  treasifry  depart- 
ment in  its  respective  province.    Tlie  revenue  being  paid  in 
tvarious  ways  and  articles,  as  money,  grain,  manufactures,  &c., 
the  receipt  and  distribution  of  the  various  articles  require  a  large 
number  of  assistants.    This  Board  is  moreover  a  court  of  appeal 
on  disputes  respecting  property,  and  superintends  the  mint  in  each 
province  ;  one  bureau  is  called  the  "  great  ministers  of  the  Three 
Treasurie,"  viz.  of  metals,  silks  and  dye-stutfs,  and  stationery.^ 
5.  The  Li  Pu,  or  Board  of  Riles,  "  examines  and  directs  con- 
cerning the  performance  of  the  five  kinds  of  the  ritual  obser- 
vances, and  makes  proclamation  thereof  to  the  whole  empire,  thus 
aiding  the  emperor  in  guiding  all  people.    Whatever  appertains 
to  the  ordinances  for  regulating  precedence  and  literary  distinc- 
tions, to  the  canons  for  maintaining  religious  honor  and  fidelity,  to 
the  orders  respecting  intercourse  and  tribute,  and  to  the  forms  of 
giving  banquets  and  granting  bounties,  are  reported  to  this  Board 
in  order  to  promote  national  education."    The  five  classes  of 
rites  are  defined  to  be  those  of  a  propitious  and  those  of  a  felicitous 
nature,  military  and  hospitable  rites,  and  those  of  an  infelicitous 
nature.    Among  the  subordinate  departments  is  that  of  ceremonial 
forms,  which    lias  the  regulation  of  the  etiquette  to  be  observed  at 
court  on  all  occasions,  on  congratulatory  attendances,  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties,  &;c.  ;  also  the  regulation  of  dresses, 
caps,  &c. ;  as  to  the  figure,  size,  color,  and  nature  of  their  fabrics 
and  ornaments,  of  carriages  and  riding  accoutrements,  their  form, 
&c.,  with  the  number  of  followers  and  insignia  of  rank.    It  has 
I  also  the  direction  of  the  entire  ceremonial  of  personal  intercourse 
between  the  various  ranks  of  peers,  minutely  defining  the  num- 
ber of  bows  and  degree  of  attention  which  each  is  to  pay  to  the 
other  when  meeting  in  official  capacities,  according  as  they  are 
on  terms  of  equality  or  otherwise.    It  has  also  to  direct  the  forms 
.  of  their  written  official  intercourse,  including  those  to  be  ob- 
^  served  in  addresses  to  and  from  foreign  states.    The  regulation 
-  of  the  literary  examinations,  the  number  of  the  graduates,  the^ 
*^ distinction  of  their  classes,  the  forms  of  their  selection,  and  the 
privileges  of  successful  candidates,  with  the  establishment  of 
governmental  schools  and  academies,  are  all  under  this  depart- 
menk" 
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Another  office  superintends  the  rites  to  be  observed  in  worship- 
ping deities  and  spirits  of  departed  monarchs,  sages,  and  worthies, 
and  in  **  saving  the  sun  and  moon  "  when  eclipsed.  The  third, 
called  "  host  and  guest  office,"  looks  after  tribute  and  tribute- 
bearers,  and  lakes  the  whole  management  of  foreign  embassies, 
supplying  not  only  provisions,  but  translators,  and  ordering  the 
mode  of  intercourse  between  China  and  other  states.  The  fourth 
oversees  the  supplial  of  food  for  banquets  and  sacrifices.  The 
details  of  all  the  multifarious  ritual  duties  of  this  Board  occupy 
fourteen  volumes  of  the  Statutes.  "  Truly  nothing  is  without  its 
ceremonies,"  as  Confucius  taught,  and  no  nation  has  paid  so  much 
attention  to  them  in  the  ordering  of  its  government  as  the  Chinese. 
The  Book  of  Rites  is  the  foundation  of  ceremonies,  and  the  in- 
fallible standard  as  to  their  meaning,  and  the  importance  the* 
Chinese  attach  to  them  has  had  a  po>^erful  influence  in  forming, 
their  national  character. 

Attached  to  the  Board  of  Rites  is  a  Board  of  Music,  containing, 
an  indefinite  number  of  officers  possessing  musical  talents,  whose* 
duties  "  are  to  study  the  principles  of  harmony  and  melody,  to", 
compose  musical  pieces  and  form  instruments  proper  to  play 
them,  and  then  suit  both  to  the  various  occasions  on  which  they 
are  required."    Nor  are  the  graces  of  dancing  and  posture- 
making  neglected  by  these  ceremony-mongers  ;  but  it  may  with'^ 
truth  be  said,  that  if  no  other  nation  ever  had  a  Board  of  Music, ! 
and  required  so  much  official  music  as  the  Chinese,  certainly  none  ^ 
ever  had  less  real  melody. 

■  6.  The  Ping  Pu,  or  Board  of  War,  "  has  the  government  and 
direction  of  all  the  officers  within  and  without  the  provinces  em- 
ployed in  the  military  service  of  the  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  ' 
aiding  the  emperor  in  protecting  all  people.  Whatever  apper-^ 
tains  to  the  ordinances  for  taking  away,  giving,  and  resuming 
office  or  inheriting  rank,  to  the  plans  of  the  post-office  depart- 
ment, to  the  rules  of  military  examination  and  discipline,  and  to 
the  rates  and  enrolment  of  actual  service,  are  reported  to  this 
Board,  in  order  to  regulate  the  hinge  of  state" — i.  e.  the  main- 
spring in  the  whole  machine,  the  army,  on  which  the  Manchus 
"  depend  for  maintaining  their  supremacy.  The  navy  is  also 
under  the  control  of  this  Board,  whose  general  functions  are  in- 
dicated by  its  title.  The  management  of  the  post  is  confided  to 
a  special  department,  and  the  transmission  of  official  d^patches 
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if  performed  with  great  efficiency  and  regularity.  A  minor 
bureau  of  the  courier  office  is  called  "  the  office  fot  the  announce- 
ment of  victories,"  which  contrived.*  no  doubt,  to  make  itself 
useful  during  the  war  with  England,  though  from  a  recital  of  its 
duties  it  appears  to  be  rather  an  urgent  express  office,  whose 
couriers  should  hasten  as  if  they  announced  a  victory.  The 
examination  of  military  candidates,  providing  all  kinds  of  warlike 
stores,  animals,  and  chariots  in  camp,  castle,  and  field  ;  determin- 
ing the  number  and  overseeing  tlie  conduct  of  olficers,  positions 
of  the  forces  and  garrisons,  <Scc.,  naturally  falls  witiiiii  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  of  VV' ar. 

Tiie  regulation  of  the  entire  army  is  committed  to  several  de- 
partments, and  the  forces  under  each  are  kept  distinct.  The 
imperial  body-guard,  as  such,  is  directed  by  the  Shi-wei  chu,  or 
Court  of  the  Guards,  and  ^J^ry  precaution  is  taken  to  insure  its 
fidelity,  and  attach  the  officers  and  men  to  their  master.  The 
Manchu  army  which  efiected  the  conquest  in  1644  was  assisted  by 
Mongols  and  Chinese,  the  three  nations  were  divided  into  eight 
corps  or    banners,"  and  still  form  the  hereditary  defence  of  the^ 
conquerors.    Each  of  the  twenty-ibur  corps  are  under  a  tuiui^i^ 
or  general,  and  two  fu  tulmg,  or  lieutenant-generals,  whose  duw> 
ties  are^'  to  sustain  the  regulations  of  the  various  corps,  to  keejd 
account  of  their  instruction  and  maintenance,  to  arrange  then^ 
titles  and  honors,  and  to  economize  the  expenditure  upon  them> 
in  order  to  aid  the  sovereign  in  regulating  the  afiairs  of  the  '  ban- 
nered force.' "    Most  of  these  troops  remain  at  Peking  or  in 
Liautung,  and  the  smaller  military  bodies  of  Chinese  -in  the 
capital  are  connected  with  them.   The  detail  of  the  subdivisions 
and  locations  of  this  part  of  the  army,  and  of  the  native  troops  in 
the  provinces,  possesses  a  minor  interest  compared  with  the  civil: 
service. '  The  total  number  of  troops  of  all  amis  and  nations  sta- 
tioned throughout  the  empire  cannot  be;  stated ;  the  Chinese 
tt^l^Yorm  the  greater,  and  probably  the  least  efibctive  part.* 
^i^SMPKi^  HiNG  Pu,  or  Board  of  Punishments,    has  the  govern- 
ment and  direction  of  punishments  throughout  the  empire,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  sovereign  in  correcting  all  people.  What-j 
ever  appertains  to  measures  of  applying  the  laws  with  leniency' 
or  severity,  to  the  task  of  hearing  evidence  and  giving  decisions, 
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to  the  rights  of  granting  pardons,  reprieves,  or  otherwise,  and  to 
the  rate  of  fines  and  interest,  are  all  reported  to  this  Board,  to  aid 
in  giving  dignity  to  national  manners."  The  Hing  Pu  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  both  a  criminal  and  civil  court ;  its  officers  usu- 
ally meet  w^ith  those  of  the  Censorate  and  Tali  Sz',  the  three 
forming  the  San  Fah  Sz\  or  Three  Law  Chambers,  which  decide 
on  capital  cases  brought  before  them.  In  the  autumn,  these  three 
unite  with  members  from  six  other  courts,  forming  collectively 
a  Court  of  Errors  to  revise  the  decisions  of  the  provincial  judges, 
before  reporting  them  to  his  majesty.  These  precautions  are 
taken  to  prevent  injustice,  when  life  is  involved,  and  the  system 
shows  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  secure  a  full 
and  impartial  consideration  for  all  capital  cases,  which,  although 
it  may  signally  fail  of  its  full  effect,  docs  them  high  credit,  when 
the  little  value  set  upon  life  genera^  by  Asiatic  governments  is 
considered.  These  bodies  are  expected  to  conform  their  deci- 
sions to  the  law,  nor  are  they  permitted  to  cite  the  emperor's  own 
decisions  as  precedents,  without  the  law  on  these  decisions  has 
been  expressly  entered  as  a  supplementary  clause  in  the  Code. 
It  also  belongs  to  sub-officers  in  the  Board  of  Punishments  to 

^  record  all  his  majesty's  decisions  upon  appeals  from  the  provinces 
at  the  autumnal  assizes,  when  the  entire  list  is  presented  for  his 
examination  and  ultimate  decision,  and  see  that  these  sentences 
are  transmitted  to  the  provincial  judges.  Another  office  super- 
intends the  publication  of  the  quinquennial  edition  of  the  Code, 
with  all  the  changes  and  additions  ;  a  third  oversees  jails  and 
jailers  ;  a  fourth  receives  the  fines  levied  by  commutation  of 

^  punishments ;  and  a  fifth  registers  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  Board.  If  the  administration  of  the  law  in  China  at  all 
corresponded  with  the  equity  of  most  of  its  enactments,  or  the 
caution  taken  in  preventing  collusion,  malversation,  and  haste  on 
the  part  of  the  judges,  it  would  be  incomparably  the  best  govern- 
ed country  out  of  Christendom  ;  but  the  painful  contrast  between 
good  laws  and  wicked  rulers  is  such  as  to  show  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  securing  the  due  administration  of  justice  without 
ig^igher  moral  principles  than  heathenism  can  teach. 

8.  The  KuNG  Pu,  or  Board  of  Works,  "  has  the  government 
and  direction  of  the  public  works  throughout  the  empire,  together 
with  the  current  expenses  of  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  emperor  to  keep  all  people  in  a  state  of  repose.  Whatever 
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appertains  to  plans  for  buildings  of  wood  or  earth,  to  the  forms  of 
useful  instruments,  to  the  laws  for  stopping  up  or  opening  chan- 
nels, and  to  the  ordinances  for  constructing  the  mausolea  and 
temples,  are  reported  to  this  Board  in  order  to  perfect  national 
works."  The  duties  of  the  Board  of  Works  are  of  a  miscella- 
neous nature,  and  are  performed  in  other  countries  by  no  one 
department,  though  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Chinese  is  not  with- 
♦  out  its  advantages.  One  bureau  takes  cognisance  of  the  condi- 
tion of  all  city  walls,  palaces,  temples,  altars,  and  other  public 
structures  ;  sits  as  a  prize-office,  and  furnishes  tents  for  his  ma- 
jesty^s  journeys,  supplies  timber  for  ships,  and  pottery  and  glass- 
ware for  the  court.  A  second  attends  to  the  manufacture  of 
military  stores  and  utensils  employed  in  the  army,  sorts  the 
pearls  from  the  fisheries  according  to  their  value,  regulates 
weights  and  measures,  furnishes  "  death-warrants  "  to  governors 
and  generals,  and  lastly,  takes  charge  of  arsenals,  stores,  camp- 
equipage,  and  other  things  appertaining  to  the  army.  A  third 
departijient  has  charge  of  all  water-ways  and  dikes  ;  it  also  re- 
pairs and  digs  canals,  erects  bridges,  oversees  the  banks  of  rivers  . 
by  means  of  deputies  stationed  at  posts  along  their  course,  builds 
vessels  of  war,  collects  tolls,  mends  roads,  digs  the  sewers  in  Pe- 
king and  cleans  out  its  gutters,  preserves  ice,  makes  book-cases 
for  public  records,  and  lastly,  looks  after  the  silks  sent  as  taxes. 
The  fourth  of  these  offices  confines  its  attention  chiefly  to  the 
condition  of  the  imperial  mausolea,  the  erection  of  the  sepulchres 
and  tablets  of  meritorious  officers  buried  at  public  expense,  and 
the  adornment  of  temples  and  palaces,  as  well  as  superintending 
all  workmen  employed  by  the  Board. 

The  mint  is  under  the  direction  of  two  vice-presidents,  and  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  specially  intrusted  to  two  great 
ministers.  One  would  think  from  this  recital  that  the  functions 
of  the  Board  of  Works  were  so  diverse,  that  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  efficient  parts  of  government ;  but  if  the  condition  of 
forts,  ports,  dikes,  &c.,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  corresponds 
to  those  along  the  coast,  there  is,  as  his  majesty  said  of  the  army, 
the  appearance  of  going  to  war,  but  not  the  reality," — most  of 
the  works  being  on  record,  and  suffered  to  remain  there,  except  * 
when  danger  threatens,  or  his  majesty  specially  orders  a  public 
work,  and,  what  is  more  important,  furnishes  the  money. 

9.  The  Li  Fan  Yuen,  i.  e.  Court  for  the  Government  of  Fo- 
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reigners,  commonly  called  the  Colonial  Office,  "  has  the  govern- 
ment and  direction  of  the  external  foreigners,  orders  their  emolu- 
ments and  honors,  appoints  their  visits  to  court,  and  regulates 
their  punishments,  in  order  to  display  the  majesty  and  goodness 
of  the  state."  This  is  an  important  branch  of  the  government, 
and  has  the  superintendence  of  all  the  wandering  and  settled 
tribes  in  Mongolia,  Cobdo,  fli,  and  Koko-nor.  All  these  are 
called  wai  fan,  or  **  external  foreigners,"  in  distinction  from  the  ^  * 
tributary  tribes  in  Sz'chuen  and  Formosa,  who  are  termed  nui 
fan,  or  "  internal  foreigners.'*'  There  are  also  7mi  i  and  wai  i,  or 
"internal  and  external  barbarians,"  the  former  comprising  the 
unsubdued  mountaineers  of  Kweichau,  and  the  latter  the  inhabit- 
ants of  all  foreign  countries,  who  do  not  choose  to  range  them- 
selves under  the  renovating  influences  of  the  Celestial  empire. 
The  Colonial  Office  regulates  the  government  of  the  nomads  and 
restricts  their  wanderings,  lest  they  trespass  on  each  other's 
pasture-grounds.  Its  officers  are  all  Manchus  and  Mongols,  * 
having  over  them  one  president  and  two  vice-presidents,  Man- 
chus, and  one  Mongolian  vice-president  appointed  for  life. 

Besides  the  usual  secretariates  for  conducting  its  general 
business,  there  are  six  departments,  whose  combined  powers  in- 
clude every  detail  of  authority  necessary  for  the  management  of 
these  clans.    The  first  two  have  jurisdiction  over  the  numerous 
tribes  and  corps  of  the  Inner  Mongols,  who  are  under  more  com- 
plete subjection  than  the  others,  and  part  have  been  placed  un- 
der the  control  of  officers  in  Chihll  and  Shansl.  The  appointment 
of  local  officers,  collecting  taxes,  allotting  land  to  Chinese  set- 
tlers, opening  roads,  paying  salaries,  arranging  the  marriages, 
retinues,  visits  to  court,  and  presents  made  by  the  princes,  and 
the  review  of  the  troops,  all  appertain  to  these  two  departments. 
The  third  and  fourth  have  a  similar,  but  less  effectual  control 
over  the  princes,  lamas,  and  tribes  of  Outer  Mongolia.    At  Ku- 
run,  in  the  Tuchetu  khanate,  reside  two  high  ministers,  organs  • 
of  communication  with  Russia,  and  general  overseers  of  the  * 
frontier.    The  oversight  of  the  lama  hierarchy  in  Mongolia  is  * 
now  completely  under  the  control  of  this  office  ;  and  in  Tibet, 
their  power  has  been  considerably  abridged.    The  fifth  depart-  "* 
ment  directs  the  actions,  restrains  the  power,  levies  the  taxes,  ^ 
iand  orders  the  tributary  visits  of  the  Mohammedan  begs  in  the  "* 
southern  circuit  of  lit,  who  are  quiet  pretty  much  as  they  are  '  * 
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paid  by  presents  and  flattered  by  honors.  The  sixth  department 
regulates  the  penal  discipline  of  the  tributary  tribes.  The  sala- 
ries paid  the  Mongolian  princes  are  distributed  according  to  an 

•   economical  scale.  A  tsin  irang,  or  "  kindred  prince,"  annually  re- 
ceives only  82,600  and  25  pieces  of  silk  ;  a  kiun  wang,  or  "  prince 

*  qf  a  princedom,"  receives  about  81,666  and  15  pieces  of  silk  ; 
and  so  on  through  the  ranks  of  Beile,  Beitse,  Duke,  dec,  the  last 

'J*  of  whom  receives  a  stipend  of  only  $133  and  four  pieces  of  silk. 

'  The  internal  organization  of  these  tribes  strikingly  resembles  the 
feudal  system,  but  the  Cliinese  government  is  endeavoring  to 
reduce  the  influence  and  retinues  of  the  khans  and  begs,  and  ele- 
vate the  people  to  become  independent  owners  and  cultivators  of* 
the  soil.  ** 

10.  The  Tu-CHAH  Yuen,  or  Censorate,  i.  e.  "  All-examining 
Court,"  is  intrusted  with  the  "  care  of  manners  and  customs,  the 
investigation  of  all  public  offices  within  and  without  the  capital, 
the  discrimination  between  the  good  and  bad  performance  of  their 
business,  and  between  the  depravity  and  uprightness  of  the  ofli- 
cers  employed  in  them ;  taking  the  lead  of  other  censors,  and 
uttering  each  his  sentiments  and  reproofs,  in  order  to  cause  offi- 
cers to  be  diligent  in  attention  to  their  daily  duties,  and  to  render 
the  government  of  the  empire  stable."  The  Censorate,  when 
joined  with  the  Board  of  Punishments  and  Court  of  Appeal,  forms 
a  high  court  for  the  revision  of  criminal  cases,  and  hearing  ap- 
peals from  the  provinces ;  and  in  connexion  with  the  Six  Boards 
and  the  Court  of  Representation  and  Appeal,  makes  one  of  the 
Kiu  Kingf  or  Nine  Courts,  which  deliberate  on  important  affairs 
of  government. 

The  officers  are  two  censors  and  four  deputy  censors,  besides 
whom  the  governors,  lieutenant-governors,  and  the  governors  of 
rivers  and  inland  navigation  are  ex-officio  deputy  censors.  A 
class  of  censors  is  placed  over  each  of  the  Six  Boards,  whose  du- 
ties  are  to  supervise  all  their  acts,  to  receive  all  public  documents 
from  the  Cabinet,  and  after  classifying  them,  transmit  them  to 
the  several  courts  to  which  they  belong,  and  to  make  a  semi- 
monthly examination  of  the  papers  entered  on  the  archives  of 
each  court.  All  criminal  cases  in  the  provinces  come  under  the 
oversight  of  the  censors  at  the  capital,  and  the  department  which 
superintends  the  aflTairs  of  the  metropolis  revises  its  municipal 
acts,  settles  the  quarrels,  and  represses  the  crimes  of  its  inhabit-  • 
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ants     These  are  the  duties  of  the  Censorate,  than  which  no  ^ 
part  of  the  Chinese  government  has  attracted  more  attention  from  .  . 
foreigners.    The  privilege  of  reproof  given  by  the  law  to  the  ^ 
office  of  censor  has  sometimes  been  exercised  with  remarkable^ 
candor  and  plainness,  and  many  cases  are  recorded  m  history  ot 
these  officers  suffering  for  their  fidelity,  but  such  instances  must  - 
be  few  indeed  in  proportion  to  the  failures. 

The  celebrated  Sung,  who  was  appointed  commissioner  to  ac  ^ 
company  Lord  Macartney,  once  remonstrated  with  the  emperor  ; 
Kiaking  upon  his  attachment  to  play-actors  and  strong  drink,  , 
which  degraded  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  and  incapacitated 
him  from  performing  his  duties.    The  emperor,  highly  irritated,  ^ 
called  him  to  his  presence,  and  on  his  confessing  to  the  authorship 
of  the  memorial,  asked  iiim  what  punishment  he  deserved.    We..  , 
answered  "Quartering."    He  was  told  to  select  some  other; 
"  Let  me  be  beheaded  ;"  and  on  a  third  command,  he  chose  to  * 
be  strangled.    He  was  then  ordered  to  retire,  and  the  next  day 
the  emperor  appointed  him  governor  in  fli,  thus  acknowledging 
his  rectitude,  though  unable  to  bear  his  censure. 

History  records  the  reply  of  another  censor  in  the  reign  of  an  - 
emperor  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  who,  when  his  majesty  once  desired 
to  inspect  the  archives  of  the  historiographer's  office,  in  o*^er  to 
learn  what  had  been  recorded  concerning  himself,  under  the 
excuse  that  he  must  know  his  faults  before  he  could  well  correct 
them,  was  answered,  "  It  is  true  your  majesty  has  committed  a 
number  of  errors,  and  it  has  been  the  painful  duly  of  our  employ- 
ment  to  take  notice  of  them  ;  a  duty  which  further  obliges  us  to 
inform  posterity  of  the  conversation  which  your  majesty  has  this 
day,  very  improperly,  held  with  us."  • 
The  censors  usually  attend  on  all  state  occasions  by  the  side 
of  his  majesty,  and  are  frequently  allowed  to  express  their 
opinions  openly,  but  in  a  despotic  government  this  is  little  else 
than  a  fiction  of  state,  for  the  fear  of  offending  the  imperial  ear, 
and  consequent  disgrace,  will  usually  prove  stronger  than  the 
consciousness  of  right,  or  the  desires  of  a  public  fame  and 
martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  principle.     The  usual  mode  of 
advising  is  to  send  in  a  remonstrance  against  a  proposed  act, 
as  when  one  of  the  body  in  1832  remonstrated  against  the 
emperor  paying  attention  to  anonymous  accusations';  or  to  suggest 
J-   a  different  procedure,  as  the  memorials  of  Chu  Tsun  against 
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legalMng'  ophim.   The  number  of  these  papers  inserted  In  the 

Peking  Gazettes  for  the  information  of  the  empire,  in  many  of 
which  tlie  ucls  of  oHlcers  are  severely  reprelicnded,  shows  that  tlie 
censors  are  not  altogether  idle.    In  1833,  a  censor  namrd  Su, 
>  requested  the  emperor  to  interdict  ofiicial  persons  at  court  from 
.writing  private  letters  concerning  public  persons  and  ati'airs  in  the 
■provinces.    He  staled,  thai  wlien  candidates  left  the  capital  for 
their  provincial  stations,  private  letters  were  sent  by  tlieni  from 
heir  friends  to  the  provincial  authorities,  '*  soundintr  the  voice 
of  iniiuence  and  interest,"  by  which  means  justice  was  perverted. 
^^I^The  emperor  ordered  the  Cabinet  to  examine  the  censor,  and  get 
^  IKbis  facts  in  proof  of  these  statements,  but  on  inquiry,  he  either 
wKTould  not  or  could  not  bring  forward  any  cases,  and  he  himself 
^  ^consequently  received  a  reprimand  from  his  majesty.    "  These 
%  censors  are  allowed,''  says  the  emperor,  "  to  tell  roe  the  reports 
^thf^t^MT,  to  inform  me  concerning  courtiers  and  governors  who 
^«p^^rt{bB  laws,  and  to  speak  plainly  about  any  defect  or  fmpro- 
pffety^which  they  may  observe  in  the  monarch  himself ;  but  they 
yiic^  permitted  to  employ  their  pencils  in  writing  memorials, 
are  filled  with  vague  surmises  and  mere  probabiliiies  or  "''\. 
bupposUions.    This  would  only  fill  my  mind  witli^dBliiMir^iiiiiL 
uncertainty,  and  1  would  not  know  what  men  to  employ  ;  were 
this  spirit  indulged,  the  detriment  of  government  would  be  most 
serious.    Let  Sii  bu  sul>jccted  to  a  court  of  inquiry."'  '^  ►^■iiP'* 

The  suspension  or  disgrace  of  censors  for  their  freedom  of  t. 
speech  is  a  common  occurrence,  and  among  the  forty  or  fifty 
persons  who  have  this  privilege,  a  few  are  to  be  found  who  do  not  ^ 
hesitate  to  lift  up  their  voice  against  what  they  d(  em  to  be  wrong  ; 
and  there       reason  for  supposing  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
their  remonstrances  appears  in  the  Gazettes.    With  regard  to  this 
department  of  government,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although  it 
may  tend  only  in  a  partial  degree  to  check  oppression  and  reform 
id>^8r:and  a  close  examination  of  its  real  operations  and  influ- 
enli#ind  I  the  character  of  its  members,  may  excite  more  con- 
tempt than  respect,  still  the  existence  of  such  a  body,  and  the  ^  ' 
pij^ltMia^B'Of  its  memorials,  can  hardly  fail  to  rectify  miscon-^. 
.4!:^''ln^some''degre«|Sf)and^  check  maladministration  before  it 
TMoyEb  in  'Widespread^evil.   The  CSensorate  is,  .however,  only 
OH0^jo£>  Mj^rib^M-ohecks  upon  the  conduct  of  officers,  and  , 
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11   The  TuNG-CHiNG  Sz',  which  may  be  called  a  Court  of 
Representation,  consists  of  a  small  body  of  six  officers,  whose 
duty  is  to  receive  memorials  from  the  provincial  authorities  and  , 
appeals  from  their  judgment  by  the  people,  and  present  them  to 
the  Cabinet.    Attached  to  this  Court  is  an  office  for  attending  at 
the  palace-gale  to  await  the  beating  of  a  drum,  wliich,  in  confor- 
mity  with  an  ancient  custom,  is  placed  there  that  applicants  . 
may  by  striking  it  obtain  a  hearing.    It  is  also  the  channel  ; 
through  which  the  people  can  directly  appeal  to  his  majesty, 
and  cases  frequently  occur  of  individuals,  even  women  and  girls,  . 
travelling  to  the  capital  from  remote  places  to  present  their 
petitions  for  redress  before  the  throne.    The  feeling  of  blood 
revenge  prevails  amonc:  the  Chinese,  and  impels  many  of  these 
weak  and  unprotected  persons  to  undergo  great  hardships  to 
obtain  legal  redress,  when  the  lives  of  their  parents  have  been 
unjustly  taken  by  the  powerful  and  rich. 

12.  The  Ta-li  Sz',  or  Court  of  Judicature,  has  the  duty  of 
adjusting  all  the  criminal  courts  in  the  empire,  and  forms  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  Supreme  Court  in  the  government,  though 
the  cases  brought  before  it  are  mostly  criminal.    When  the 
crimes  involve  life,  this  Court,  with  the  Court  of  Representation 
and  Censorate,  unite  to  form  one  court,  and  if  the  judges  are  not 
unanimous  in  their  decisions,  they  must  report  their  reasons  to 
the  emperor,  who  will  pass  judgment  upon  them.    In  a  despotic 
government,  no  one  can  expect  that  the  executive  officers  of 
courts  will  exercise  their  functions  with  that  caution  and  equity 
required  in  Christian  countries,  but  considerable  care  has  been 
taken  to  obtain  as  great  a  degree  of  justice  as  possible. 

14.  The  Hanlin  Yuen,  or  Imperial  Academy,  is  intrusted 
"  with  the  duty  of  drawing  up  governmental  documents,  histories, 
and  other  works ;  its  chief  officers  take  the  lead  of  the  various 
classes,  and  excite  their  exertions  to  advance  in  learning,  in  order 
to  prepare  them  for  employments,  and  fit  them  for  attending  upon 
the  sovereign."  This  body  has,  it  is  highly  probable,  some  simi- 
larity  to  the  collection  of  learned  men  to  whom  the  king  of 
Babylon  intrusted  the  education  of  promising  young  men,  for 
although  the  members  of  the  Ilanlin  Yuen  do  not,  to  any  great 
degree,  educate  persons,  they  are  constantly  referred  to  as  the 
Chaldeans  were  by  Belshazzar.  Sir  John  Davis  likens  it  to  the 
Sorbonne,  inasmuch  as  it  expounds  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chi. 
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hese.    Its  chief  officers  arc  two  presidents  or  senior  members, 
called  ckwa$^  jfucn  hiohsz\  who  are  usually  appointed  for  life, 
after  a  long  course  of  study ;  they  attend  upon  the  emperor  in 
the  palace,  superintend  the  studies  of  graduates,  and  furnish 
semi-annual  lists  of  persons  to  be   speakers,"  at  the  "  classical 
feasts,"  where  the  literary  essays  of  his  majesty  are  translated 
from  and  into  Manchu,  and  read  before  htm. 
Subordinate  to  the  two  senior  members  are  four  grades  of  ofli- 
I,  five  in  each  grade,  together  with  an  unlimit^  number  of 
Jsenior  graduates,  each  forming  a  sort  of  college,  whose  duties 
Tare  to  prepare  all  works  published  under  governmental  sanction ; 

these  persons  are  subject  from  time  to  time  to  fresh  examination, 
_4^and  are  liable  to  lose  their  degrees,  or  be  altogether  dismissed 
,  from  office,  if  found  fuultv  or  deficient.    Subordinate  to  the 
^Hanlin  Yuen  is  an  office  consisting  of  twenty-two  selected  mem- 
bers, who  in  rotation  attend  on  the  emperor,  and  make  a  record 
of  his  words  and  actions.    There  is  also  an  additional  office  for 
the  preparation  of  national  histories. 

The  situation  of  a  member  of  the  Hanlin  is  one  of  considera- 
^  «ble  honor  and  literary  ease,  and  sclmlars  look  forward  to  a  sta- 
tion in  it  as  one  which  confers  dignity  in  a  government  where  all 
officers  are  appointed  according  to  their  literary  merit,  but  much 
more  from  its  being  the  body  from  which  the  emperor  selects  his 
most  responsible  officers.  A  graduate  of  this  rank  is  most  likely 
to  be  nominated  to  a  vacant  office,  though  the  possession  of  the 
title  does  not  of  itself  entitle  him  to  a  place. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  provincial  governments, 
notices  of  some  of  the  other  departments,  not  connected  with  the 
general  machinery  of  the  state,  are  here  in  place.  The  munici- 
pality of  Peking  has  already  been  noticed  when  describing  the 
capital,  but  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  general  govern- 
ment as  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  machine.  Among  tho 
courts  not  connected  with  the  municipal  rule  of  the  metropolis, 
nor  foniiing  one  of  the  ^Toat  departments  of  state,  is  the  TVr?"- 
chang  Sz'  or  Sacrificial  Court,  whose  officers  "direct  the  sacrifi- 
cial, observances,  and  distinguish  the  various  instruments  and  the 
^pliity  of^th^^^crifices.  Their  duties  are  of  importance  in 
connexion  w:i^  the  state  religion,  and  they  rank  high  among  the 
;t|^^  l^mpire,  but  as  members  of  this  possess  no 
or  Superintendent  of  H.  I.  M/s  Stud^ 
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is  an  oflEDe  'ltnT'^' rearing  horses,  taking  a^cdimt  of  their  ioBli^ii^^ 
and  regulating  their  tralijing large  tracts  of  land  beyond  the 
Great  Wall  are  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and  the  clerks  of 
this  office,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  War,  oversee  the,^ 
herdsmen  and  grooms  who  have  the  rearing  of  the  horses. 

le  Ktoangluh  Sx\  or  Banqueting  House,  has  the  charge  ic^^^ 
ting  the  meritorious  and  banqueting  the  deserving it  is 
somewhat  subordinate  to  the  Board  of  Rites,  and  provides  what-^ 
ever  is  necessary  for  banquets  given  to  literary  graduates,  foreign  ^ 
ambassadors,  &c.    The  Hunnlu  Sz\  or  Ceremonial  Court,  regu-  > 
lates  the  forms  to  be  observed  at  these  banquets,  which  consist 
in  little  else  thaa  marshalling  the  guests  according  to  their  pro- 
per ranks  and  directing  them  when  to  make  the  kotau,  or  well- 4 
known  ceremony  of  prostration,  called  also  san  kwei  kiu  kaiij 
"three  kneelings  and  nine  knock ings."    The  Kwohtsz^  Kien,  or 
National  College,  is  a  difierent  institution  from  the  Hanlin  Yuen, 
and  intended  for  teaching  graduates  of  the  lower  degrees ;  the 
departments  of  study  are  the  Chinese  language,  the  classics  and 
'mathematics,  each  branch  having  its  appropriate  teachers,  with 
some  higher  officers,  both  Chinese  and  Manchu.  ' « 

The  Km  TUn  Kien^  or  Imperial  Astronomical  College,  seems, 
Jhe  account  given  of  its  duties,  to  be  full  as  much  astrdogi- 
astronomical ;  they  are  deMed  to  be  "  to  direct  the  ascer- 
t^mentof  times  and  the  movements^f  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
order  to  attain  conformity  with  the  cel^bal  periods,  and  to  regu- 
late  the  notation  of  time  among  men";  aH  'things  relating  to  divi- 
nation and  the  selection  of  days  are  under  its  charge."  The 
preparation  of  the  almanac,  in  w})ich,  among  other  things,  lucky 
and  unlucky  days  are  marked  for  the  performance  of  all  the 
important  acts  of  life,  and  astrological  and  chiromantic  absurdi- 
ties inserted  for  the  amusement  of  fortune-tellers  and  others, 
the  instruction  of  a  few  pupils,  and  care  of  the  observatory,  oc- 
cupy most  of  the  time  of  its  officers,  for  the  really  scientific  part 
of  their  labors  was  Jong  ago  performed  for  them  by  foreigners. 
It  is  now,  probaibly,  since  the  Eur^jggiggJ^ve  been  dismissed, 
of  little  or  no  use  to^a^^|u^e  science  or  encourage  the  diffusion 
of  what  is  already  known/  The  Tai  Z'Yuen,  or  Su|jTeme  Medi- 
cal Hall,  is  on  a  par  for  usefulness  with  the  Astindnomical  Cbl* 
lege,  for  instruction  in  medicine  does  not  apti^^^  W'its  object ; 
it  is  rather  a  collective  name  fer  the  dour^'fmysicia&. 
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The  Other  local  courts  of  the  capital  seem  to  have  been  subdi- 
vided and  multiplied  to  a  great  degree  for  the  purpose  of  aftord- 
ing  employment  to  a  larger  number  of  persons,  especially  Man- 
chus  and  graduates,  so  that  the  emperor  can  attach  them  to  him- 
self and  be  surer  of  their  support  in  case  of  any  insurrection  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  and  also  that  he  may  have  them  more 
under  his  control.  The  number  of  clerks  and  minor  offices  in 
all  the  general  departments  of  state  is  doubtless  more  numerous 
than  it  would  be  in  a  European  government,  from  the  habit 
of  Asiatics,  to  have  many  people  to  do  little  work.  In  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  great  departments  of  the  Chinese 
government,  the  principles  of  responsibility  and  surveillance 
among  the  officers  are  plainly  exiiibited,  while  regard  has  been 
paid  to  such  a  division  and  apportionment  of  labor  as  would 
secure  great  efficiency  and  care,  if  every  member  of  the  machine 
faithfully  did  his  duty.  Two  presidents  are  stationed  over  each 
Board  to  assist  and  watch  each  other,  while  the  two  presidents 
oversee  the  four  vice-presidents ;  the  president  of  one  Board  is 
sometimes  the  vice-president  of  another  j  and  by  means  of  the 
Censorate  and  the  General  Council,  every  portion  is  brought 
under  the  cognisance  of  several  independent  officers,  whose 
mutual  jealousy  and  regard  for  their  own  advancement,  or  a  par- 
tial desire  for  the  well-being  of  the  state,  allbrds  the  emperor 
some  guarantee  for  tlieir  fidelity  to  liim.  The  seclusion  in  which 
he  lives  makes  it  difficult  for  any  conspirator  to  approach  his  per- 
son, but  his  own  fears  regarding  the  management  of  such  an 
immense  empire  compel  him  to  inform  liimself  respecting  the 
actions  of  ministers,  generals,  and  proconsular  governors.  The 
conduct  and  devotion  of  hundreds  of  officers,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, during  the  late  war  with  England,  is  proof  enough  that  he 
has  attached  his  subordinates  to  his  service  by  some  other  prin- 
ciple than  fear.  The  total  number  of  civilians  holding  office  is 
estimated  at  about  fourteen  thousand  persons,  but  those  depend- 
ent on  the  government  are  many  times  this  amount. 

The  rulers  of  China  have  contrived  the  system  of  provincial 
governments  in  an  admirable  manner,  considering  the  character 
of  the  people  and  the  materials  they  had  to  work  with  in  their 
officers,  and  no  better  proof  of  their  sagacity  in  this  respect  can 
be  required  than  the  general  degree  of  good  order  which  has 
been  maintained  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  the  great  progress 
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the  people  have  made  in  wealth,  numbers,  and  power.  By  a  well 
arranged  plan  of  checks  and  changes  in  the  provincial  authori- 
ties, the  chances  of  their  abusing  their  position  and  power  to 
combine  to  overthrow  the  supreme  government  have  been  reduced 
almost  to  an  impossibility  ;  and  the  induence  of  mutual  responsi-^ 
bility  among  them  docs  a  great  deal  to  prevent  outrageous  oppres; 
sion  of  the  people,  by  leading  one  to  accuse  another  of  high 
crimes  in  order  to  exonerate  himself  or  obtain  his  place.  The 
Kons  and  relatives  of  the  emperor  being  generally  excluded  from 
civil  office  in  the  provinces,  the  high-spirited  and  talented  native 
Chinese  do  not  feel  inclined  to  cabal  against  the  government, 
because  every  avenue  to  emolument  and  power  is  filled  and 
closed  against  them  by  creatures  and  connexions  of  the  sove-^ 
reign  ;  nor  when  in  office  are  they  disposed  to  attempt  the  over- 
throw of  the  reigning  family,  lest  they  lose  what  has  cost  them 
many  years  of  toilsome  study,  and  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
friends  to  attain.  The  examination  of  these  pashaliks  is  further- 
more entitled  to  notice  from  the  degree  of  power  delegated  to 
their  highest  officers,  and  the  slirewd  manner  in  which  the  exer-  ^ 
cise  of  this  power  has  been  circumscribed,  and  rendered  amena- 
ble to  its  imperial  source.  '       ■        •  •♦.ye 

The  highest  officers  in  the  provinces  are  a  tsungtuh,  general- 
director,'*  or  governor-general,  and  a  fuyticn,  soother,  or  lieuten- 
ant-governor. The  former  is  often  called  a  viceroy,  but  the  term 
governor-general,  or  proconsul,  is  more  analogous  to  his  duties; 
tlie  translation  of  these  and  many  other  titles,  does  not  convey 
their  exact  functions,  and  in  some  cases  an  equivalent  is  more 
intelligible  than  a  translation.  The  tsungtuh  always  has  rule 
over  two  provinces,  or  else  fills  two  high  offices  in  one  province, 
while  the  fuyuen  is  placed  over  one  province,  cither  independent 
of,  or  in  subordination  to,  a  Isungtuh.  The  eighteen  provinces 
have  been  incorporated  under  eleven  governments,  over  which 
are  placed  eight  tsungtuh  and  fifteen  fuyiien,  as  enumerated  in 
the  table  on  page  54. 

According  to  the  Red  Book,  there  are  8  governor-generals,  15 
lieut.-governors,  19  treasurers  (two  being  placed  in  Kiangsu),  18 
judges,  17  literary  chancellors,  15  commanders  of  the  forces, 
including  two  admirals  ;  and  if  each  department  and  district  has 
a  separate  officer,  1740  prefects  and  district  magistrates.  All 
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those  filling  the  high  grades  in  this  series,  report  themselves  to 
his  majesty  twice  every  month,  by  sending  him  a  salutatory  card 
upon  yellow  paper,  inclosed  in  a  silken  envelope  ;  stating,  for 
instance,  that  Hwang  Ngslntung,  the  treasurer  of  Kwangtung, 
humbly  presents  his  duty  to  the  throne,  wishing  his  majesty  re- 
pose. The  emperor,  or  his  secretary,  replies  with  the  vermilion 
pencil.  Chin  ngan^  i.  e.  Ourself  is  well. 

The  duties  of  the  governor-general  consist  in  the  general  con- 
trol of  all  affairs,  civil  and  military,  in  the  region  under  his 
jurisdiction  ;  he  occupies,  in  his  sphere,  under  correction,  the 
same  authority  that  the  emporor  does  over  the  whole  empire. 
The  fvyucn  has  a  similar  control,  but  in  an  inferior  degree  when 
there  is  a  tsungtuh,  in  the  more  special  supervision  of  the  admi- 
nistrative part  of  the  civil  government,  as  distinguished  from  the 
revenue,  gabel,  or  literary  branches.  o.Ki 

The  departments  of  the  civil  government  are  five,  viz.  admi- 
nistrative, literary,  gabel,  commissariat,  and  excise  ;  the  first 
being  also  divided  into  the  territorial  and  financial,  and  the  judi- 
cial branches.  At  the  head  of  the  first  branch  is  the  j)U-ching  sz* 
(i.  e.  regulating-government  commissioner),  who  is  usually  call- 
ed the  treasurer ;  the  ngan-chah  sx\  or  criminal  judge,  presides 
over  the  second.  These  two  officers  often  unite  their  delibera- 
tions in  the  direction  of  any  territorial  or  financial  business,  or 
the  trial  of  important  cases.  The  literary  department  is  placed 
under  the  direction  of  an  officer  selected  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hanlin  Academy,  called  a  hiohchijig,  director  of  learn- 
ing, or  literary  chancellor ;  there  are  seventeen  of  them  in  the 
provinces.  The  gabel  and  commissariat  are  mostly  under  the  • 
direction  of  officers  called  tau,  or  tautai,  sometimes  termed  in- 
tendants  of  circuit,  who  have  other  functions  in  addition.  The 
excise,  or  commercial  department,  is  under  kieniuhj  or  superin- 
tendents, but  the  details  of  these  three  branches  vary  considerably 
in  different  provinces.  The  officers  of  the  excise  are  appointed 
wherever  necessary,  either  in  the  interior  or  on  the  coast,  and 
are  usually  selected  from  among  the  members  of  the  imperial 
household,  and  are  subject  merely  to  the  control  of  the  governor- 
general. 

The  military  government  of  a  province  includes  both  the  land 
and  sea  forces  ;  it  is  under  a  tituh,  or  commander-in-chief,  of 
which  rank  there  are  in  all  sixteen  officers,  twelve  of  them  com- 
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^  manding  one  arm  alone,  and  £>ur  controlling  both  land  and 
£>rces.  In  five  provinces,  the  fuyuen  is  commander-in-ohie( 
and  in  Kansuh  there  are  two.  Above  the  Wuhy  in 'point  of  rank 
but  not  of  power,  are  placed  gurnsons  of  Manchu  troops,  under 
a  tsiang'kitmf  or  general,  whose  office  is  conferred,  and  his  actions 
directly  controlled,  by  the  emperor;  he  lias  jurisdiction,  usually, 
only  in  the  city  itself,  the  principal  object  of  the  appointment 
being  to  check  any  treasonable  designs  of  the  civil  authorities. 

The  duties  and  relations  of  these  various  grades  with  one 
another  require  some  further  explanation,  however,  to  be  under- 
stood.    The  three  ofTiccrs,  tsungfuh,  fuyuen,  and  tsiangkiuny  if 
there  be  one,  form  a  supremo  council,  and  unite  in  deliberating 
^upon  a  measure,  calling  in  the  subordinate  officer  to  whose 
department  it  particularly  belongs,  and  to  whom  its  execution  is 
^  to^be  committed,  the  whole  forming  a  deliberative  board,  though 
uie  responsibility  of  the  act  rests  with  the  two'  highest  officers. 
By  this  means,  the  various  members  of  the  provincial  goinlm- 
ment  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other's  character  and 
plans,  though  their  intercourse  is  much  ^restricted^y  precedence 
and  rivalry.    In  the  provincial  courts,  civilians  always'^AUce 
precedence  of  military  officers:  the  governor-general  and  Tartar 
cornmander,  lieutenant-governor  aiiid  major-general,  thle^  library 
^  ^  chancellor  and  collector  of  customs,  rank  with  each  other ;  then 
follow  the  treasurer,  the  judge,  and  other  civilians.    The  author- 
ity of  the  governor  extends  to  life  and  death,  to  the  temporary 
appointment  to  all  vacant  offices  in  the  province,  to  ordering  the 
troops  to  any  part  of  it,  issuing  such  laws  and  taking  such  mea- 
sures as  are  necessary  for  the  security  and  peace  of  the  region 
.  committed  to  his  care,  or  any  other  steps  he  sees  necessary. 
y^Tbe  /wj/J/e»,  also,  has  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  attends  to 
^iu»peals  of  criminal  casesj  he  also  oversees  the  conduct  of  the 
lower  civilians. 

J*^ext  in  rank  to  the,|wd^n^«^^^d  nganehah  «e',"iiirho  reside  in 
^tlf;  provincial  capital^_|^^tli^ 
they  are  a  kind  of  deputy  of  the  govemor-general  and  lieutenant- 
governor,  residing  in  the  tau,  or  circuits,  into  which  each  province 
is  subdivided.  The  delegated  power  committed  to  themf  is  the 
same  in  icind  with  that  belonging  to  their  superiors,  and  Includes, 
very  frequently,  military  as  well  as  civil  authority,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  which  they  are  directly  responsible  to  the  heads  of  the 
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province  ;  the  chief  object  of  their  appointment  is  to  relieve  and 
assist  those  high  functionaries  in  tlie  discharge  of  their  extensive 
duties.  Some  of  the  intendants  are  appointed  merely  to  super- 
vise, on  the  part  of  the  two  governors,  the  proceedings  of  the 
prefects  and  district  magistrates  ;  others  are  stationed  at  important 
posts  to  protect  them.  They  are  usually  placed  over  two  or 
more  departments,  and  take  a  general  oversight  of  what  is  done 
by  the  territorial,  financial,  judicial,  and  commissariat  officers  in 
their  circuit.- 

Subordinate  to  the  governors,  through  the  intendants  of  cir- 
cuits, are  the  prefects  or  head  magistrates  of  departments,  called 
chifu,  chichau,  and  iing  tuiigcht,  i.  e.  "  knowers"  of  them,  according 
as  they  are  placed  over  fu,  cliaUy  or  tiiig  departments.  It  is  the 
duty  of  these  persons  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  every- 
thing that  takes  place  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  they  are  held 
responsible  for  the  full  execution  of  whatever  orders  are  trans- 
mitted to  them,  and  all  make  their  reports  and  receive'  their 
orders  through  the  intendants. 

The  subdivisional  parts  of  departments,  called  ting,  chau,  and 
hieriy  have  each  their  separate  officers,  who  report  to  the  chifu 
and  chichau  above  them  ;  these  are  called  iungchi,  chichau,  and 
chihierij  and  may  all  be  denominated  district  magistrates.  The 
parts  of  districts  called  sz\  are  placed  under  the  control  of  siun- 
L'icn,  circuit-rcstrainers,  or  hundreders,  who  form  the  last  in  the 
regular  series  of  descending  rank, — the  last  of  the  "  commis- 
sioned  officers,"  as  they  might  not  improperly  be  called.  The 
prefects  sometinies  have  deputies  directly  under  them,  as  the  go- 
vernor has  his  intendants.  when  their  jurisdiction  is  very  large 
or  important,  who  are  called  kiunmin  fu  and  imgchi,  i.  e.  joint- 
knowers.  The  deputies  of  district  magistrates  are  termed  chau- 
tung  and  cJuiupiran  for  the  chichau,  and  hienching  and  chufu  for 
the  chihien  :  the  lost  also  have  others  called  tso-tang  and  yutaiig, 
i.  e.  left-tenants  and  right-tenants. 

Besides  these  assistants,  there  are  others,  botli  in  the  depart- 
ments and  districts,  having  the  oversight  of  the  police,  collection 
of  the  taxes  and  management  of  the  revenue,  care  of  water-ways, 
and  many  other  subdivisions  of  legislative  duties,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  particularize.  They  are  appointed  whenever  and 
wherever  the  territory  is  so  large  and  the  duties  so  onerous  that 
one  man  cannot  attend  to  all,  or  it  is  not  safe  to  intrust  him  with 
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them.  They  have  nearly  as  much  power  as  their  superiors  in  the 
department  intrusted  to  them,  but  none  of  tlicin  have  judicial  or 
legislative  functions,  and  tlie  routine  of  their  offices  affords  them 
less  scope  for  oppre  ssion.  Not  is  it  worth  while  to  notice  the 
great  number  of  clerks,  registrars,  and  secretaries  found  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  various  ranks  of  dignitaries  here  mentioned,  or 
the  multitude  of  petty  subordinates  found  in  the  provinces,  and 
placed  overparticular  places  or  duties,  as  necessity  may  require. 
Their  number  is  very  large,  and  the  responsibility  of  their  pn>. 
ceedlngs  devolves  upon  the  liigher  officers,  who  receive  their  re- 
ports .and  direct  their  actions. 

The  common  people  su^r  more  from  these  rats  under  the 
'  altar,"  as  a  Chinese  proverb  calls  them,  than  from  their  supe- 
riors, because,  unlike  them,  they  are  usually  natives  of  the  place 
and  better  acquamted  with  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
are  not  so  often  removed.  Each  intendant,  prefect,  and  district 
magistrate  has  special  secretaries  in  his  office  for  filing  papers, 
writing  and  transmitting  dispatches,  investigating  cases,  record- 
ing^ evidence,  keeping  accounts,  and  performing  other  functions. 
All  above  the  cJdhien  are  allowed  to  keep  private  secretaries, 
called  sz'ye,  who  are  usually  personal  friends,  and  accompany 
'the  officers  wherever  they  go  for  the  purpose  of  advising  them 
and  preparing  their  official  documents.  The  7i^anrJiah  sz*  have 
jailors  under  their  control,  as  have  also. the  more  important  pre- 
fects. 

The  appointment  of  officers  in  China  being  theoretically  found- 
ed on  literary  merit,  the  officers  to  whom  is  committed  the 
supervision  of  students  and  conferment  of  degrees,  would  natu- 
rally be  of  a  high  grade.  The  hwhchingy  or  literary  chancellor 
of  the  province,  therefore  ranks  next  to  the  fuyucn,  more  because 
he  is  specially  appointed  by  his  majesty,  how&rer,  and  oversees, 
this  branch  of  the  government,  than  from  any  rbmarkable  degree 
of  (lower  committed  to  his  hands.  Under  him  are. head-teachers 
of  different  degrees  of  authority,  residing  in  the  chief  towns  of 
departments  and  districts,  the  whole  forming  a  similar  series  of 
functionaries  to  what  exists  in  the  civil  department.  These  sub- 
ordinates  have  merely  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  supervision 
over  the  studies  of  students,  and  the  colleges  established  for  the 
promotion  of  learning  in  the  chief  towns  of  departments.  The 
business  of  conferring  the  lower  degrees  appertains  exclusively 
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to  the  chancellor,  who  makes  an  annual  circuit  through  the  pro- 
vince for  that  purpose,  and  holds  examinations  in  the  chief  town 
of  each  department  of  all  the  students  residing  within  its  limits. 

The  gabel,  or  salt  department,  is  under  the  control  of  a  special 
officer,  called  a  "commissioner  for  the  transport  of  salt,"  and 
forming  in  the  five  maritime  provinces  one  of  the  san  sz\  or  three 
commissioners,  of  which  the  pitching  sz^  and  nganchah  sz^  arc  llie 
other  two.  There  are  above  these  commissioners  ei^ht  directors  of 
the  salt  monopoly,  stationed  at  the  d^p6ts  in  Chihli  and  Shantung, 
who,  however,  also  fill  other  offices,  and  have  rather  a  nominal 
responsibility  over  the  lower  cuininissioners.  The  number  and 
rank  of  the  officers  connected  with  the  salt  monopoly  show  the 
importance  the  supreme  government  attaches  to  the  trade,  and  is 
proof  how  large  a  revenue  is  derived  from  an  article  which  will 
bear  such  an  expensive  establishment. 

The  commissariat  and  revenue  department  is  unusually  large 
in  China  compared  with  other  countries,  for  the  plan  of  collect- 
ing any  part  of  the  revenue  in  kind  necessarily  requires  numq- 
rous  vehicles  for  trans|)orting  and  buildings  for  storing  it,  wliich 
still  further  multiplies  the  number  of  clerks  and  hands  employed. 
The  transportation  of  grain  along  the  Yangtsz'  kiang  is  under  the 
control  of  a  tsungtuh,  or  governor,  who  also  oversees  the  disposal 
and  directs  the  collectors  of  it  in  eight  of  the  provinces  adjacent 
to  this  river.  The  office  of  liang-chu  tait,  or  commissioner  to  col- 
lect grain,  is  found  in  twelve  provinces,  the  puchhig  sz^  attending 
to  this  duty  in  six  ;  the  supervision  of  the  subordinate  agents  of 
this  department  in  the  several  districts  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
fects and  district  magistrates.  That  feature  of  the  Chinese  sys- 
tem which  makes  officers  mutually  responsible,  seems  to  lead 
the  superior  powers  to  confer  such  various  duties  upon  one  func- 
tionary, in  order  that  he  may  thus  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on  about  and  under  him,  and  report  what  he  deems 
amiss.  It  is  not,  indeed,  likely  that  such  was  the  original  ar- 
rangement,  for  the  Chinese  government  has  come  to  its  present 
composition  by  slow  degrees ;  but  such  is,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
the  effect  of  it,  and  it  serves  in  no  little  degree  to  accomplish  the 
designs  of  the  present  rulers  to  bind  the  main  and  lesser  wheels 
of  the  huge  machine  to  themselves  and  to  one  another  in  a  very 
strong  manner. 

The  customs  and  excise  are  under  the  management  of  diflTer- 
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ent  grades  of  officers  according  to  the  importance  of  their  postf* 
The  collection  of  duties  in  the  maritime  provinces  only,  is  under 
kientuh,  or  superintendents,  who  rank  high  in  the  grade  of  pro- 
vincial officers  because  they  arc  sent  from  court,  and  report  di» 
rectly  to  his  majesty  through  the  Board  of  Revenue ;  the  ool* 
lector  at  Canton  is  a  domestic  of  the  emperor's,  sent  to  this  station 
to  amtiss  as  laige  a  sum  as  he  can,  most  of  which  goes  directly 
to  his  master.  The  transit  duties  levied  at  the  excise  stations 
placed  in  every  town,  are  collected  by  officers  acting  under  the 
local  authorities,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  collection  of 
nnaritime  duties.  * 

_  0 

The  military  section  of  the  provincial  governments  is  under 
the  control  of  a  iiluh,  or  major-general,  who  resides  at  a  central 
post,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  governor-general  and  lieutenant- 
governor  directs  the  movements  of  the  forces,  while  these  last 
have  also  an  independent  control  over  a  certain  body  of  troops 
belonging  to  them  officially.  The  various  grades  of  officers  in 
tlie  native  army,  and  the  portion  of  troops  under  each  of  them, 
stationed  in  the  garrisons  and  forts  in  different  parts  of  the  pro- 
vinces, are  all  arranged  in  a  methodical  manner,  which  will  bear 
examination  and  comparison  with  the  army  of  any  country  in 
tl^.  world.  The  native  force  in  each  province  is  distinct  from 
^^^Jf anchu  troops,  and  is  divided  somewhat  according  to  the 
^^^ai[^.plan  ;of  legion,  cohort,  maniple,  and  century,  over  each 
^^n^^hic^re  officers,  from  colonel  down  to  sergeant.  Nothing 
is  wanting  to  the  Chinese  army  to  make  it  fully  adequate  to  the 
defence  of  the  country  but  discipline  and  confidence  in  itself; 
for  want  of  practice  and  systematic  drilling,  it  is  an  army  of  paper 
warriors  against  an  enemy,  but  a  powerful  engine  of  oppression 
in  the  hands  of  local  tyrantsT  Still  it  has  no  doubt  been  for  the 
good  of  the  Chinese  people  and  government — the  advance  of  the 
first  in  wealth,  numbers,  and  security,  and  the  consolidation  and 
efficiency  of  the  latter — that  they  have  cultivated  letters  rather 
than  arms,  peace  than  war. 

All  the  general  officers  in  the  army  have  fixed  places  of  resi- 
dence, at  which  the  larger  portion  of  their  respective  brigades 
remain,  while  detachments  are  stationed  at  various  points  within 
'  their  command.  The  governors,  major-general,  and  Tartar  com- 
mandant have  conomands  independent  of  each  other,  but  the 
tU^,  oar  major-gener«l,  exercises  the  principal  military  sway. 
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The  naval  officers  have  the  same  names  as  those  in  the  armv, 
and  the  two  are  interchanged  and  promoted  from  one  service  to 
the  other.  The  admirals  and  vice-admirals  usually  reside  on 
shore,  and  dispatch  their  subordinates  in  squadrons  or  single 
^  vessels  wherever  occasion  requires.  Neither  the  officers  nor 
marines  are  skilled  in  navigation  ;  and  the  imperial  navy  is 
almost  as  much  the  jest  of  natives  as  it  is  of  foreigners. 

The  system  of  mutually  checking  the  provincial  officers  is 
also  exhibited  in  their  location.  For  example,  in  the  city  of 
Canton,  the  governor-general  is  stationed  in  the  New  city  near 
the  collector  of  customs,  while  the  lieutenant-governor  and  Tar- 
tar general  are  so  located  in  the  Old  city,  that  should  circum- 
stances require  they  can  act  against  the  two  first.  The  gover- 
'nor  has  the  general  command  of  all  the  provincial  troops,  esti- 
'  mated  to  be  100,000  men,  but  the  particular  command  of  only 

*  5000,  and  they  arc  stationed  fifty  miles  off  at  Shanking  fu.  The 
^Tartar  general  has  5000  men  under  him  in  the  Old  city,  which, 

*  in  an  extreme  case,  would  make  him  master  of  the  capital,  while 
•"his  own  allegiance  is  secured  by  the  antipathy  between  the  Man- 
'  chus  and  Chinese,  preventing  him  from  combining  with  the 
'  latter.    Again,  the  governor  has  the  power  of  condemning  cer- 

tain  criminals  to  death,  but  the  wang-mhifr,  or  death-warrant,  is 

*  lodged  with  the  fuyuen,  and  the  order  for  execution  must  be 
countersigned  by  him  ;  his  dispatches  to  court  must  be  also 
countersigned  by  his  coadjutor.  The  general  absence  of  resist-* 
ance  to  the  imperial  sway  on  the  part  of  these  liigh  officers  for 
the  two  centuries  the  Manchus  have  held  the  reins,  compared 
with  the  multiplied  intrigues  and  rebellions  of  the  pashas  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  prove  how  well  the  system  is  concocted. 

In  order  to  enable  the  superior  officers  to  exercise  greater 
vigilance  over  their  inferiors,  they  have  the  privilege  of  sending 
special  messengers,  invested  with  full  power,  to  every  part  of 
their  jurisdiction.  The  emperor  himself  never  visits  the  pro- 
vinces judicially,  nor  has  the  present  monarch  or  his  father  been 
south  of  the  capital  ;  he  therefore  constantly  sends  commission- 
ers or  legates  called  khichai  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  ostensibly 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  a  particular  business,  but  re- 
quired also  to  take  a  general  surveillance  of  what  is  going  on. 
The  ancient  Persians  had  a  similar  system  of  commissioners, 
who  were  called  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  prince,  and  made  the 
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circuit  of  the  empire  to  oversee  all  that  was  done.  There  are 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  structure  of  these  two 
ancient  monarchies,  the  body  of  councillors,  who  assisted  the 
prince  in  his  deliberations,  the  presidents  over  the  provinces,  the 
satraps,  &c. ;  but  the  Persians  had  not  the  elements  of  perpe- 
tuity which  the  system  of  cominon  schools  and  official  examina- 
tions give  to  the  Chinese  government.'" 

Governors' in  like  manner  send  their  deputies  and  agents, 
called  weipun,  over  the  province ;  and  even  the  prefects  and  in- 
tendants  despatch  their  messengers.  AH  these  functionaries, 
during  the  time  of  their  mission,  take  rank  with  the  highest  offi- 
cers according  to  the  quality  of  their  employers ;  but  the  impe- 
rial commissioners,  who  for  one  object  or  another  are  constantly 
passing  and  repassing  through  the  empire  in  every  direction, 
exercise  great  influence  in  the  government,  and  are  powerful 
agents  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  for  keeping  his  proconsuls  at 
their  duty. 

The  extra  provincial  regions  in  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and 
elsewhere,  are  under  a  mixed  government  of  generals  and  civi- 
lians, the  former  possessing  the  greatest  power,  but  the  latter 
exercising  as  much  influence  as  tlie  people  they  rule  will  submit 
to.  The  outlines  of  their  governments  have  been  described 
when  speaking  of  the  topographical  divisions  of  those  countries, 
and  need  not  be  repeated.  There  are  also  many  military  resi- 
dents stationed  in  the  western  provinces,  who  exercise  the  entire 
supervision  of  the  partly  subdued  tribes,  and  whose  mismanage- 
ment and  oppressive  conduct  over  these  aborigines  give  rise  to 
constant  disturbances.  In  Yunnan  and  Kwangsf  are  many  local 
officers,  who  hold  hereditary  rule  over  small  districts. 

*  Roilin's  Ancient  History,  Chapter  TV.  Manners  of  the  Awyxians. 
Keeren's  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  I. ,  page  207. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


AdmiDistntioik  of  the  Laws. 


The  preceding  cliapter  contains  a  general  view  of  the  plan  upon 
which  the  central  and  provincial  governments  of  the  empire  are 
constructed ;  and  if  an  examination  of  the  conduct  of  officers 
in  every  department  shows  their  extortion,  cruelty,  and  venality, 
it  will  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  liberal  minded  reader,  detract 
from  the  general  excellence  of  the  theory  of  the  government, 
and  the  sagacity  exhibited  in  the  system  of  checks  designed  to 
restrain  the  various  parts  from  interfering  with  the  well-being  of 
the  whole.  In  addition  to  the  division  of  power  and  the  checks 
upon  Chinese  officers  already  mentioned,  there  are  other  means 
adopted  in  their  location  and  alternation  to  prevent  combination 
and  resistance  against  the  head  of  the  state.  One  of  them  is  the 
law  forbidding  a  man  to  hold  office  in  his  native  province,  which, 
besides  stopping  all  intrigue  where  it  would  best  succeed,  has 
the  further  effect  of  congregating  all  aspirants  for  oilio^|it  > 
Peking,  where  they  come  in  hope  of  obtaining  some  pos^ot..' 
suigjeeeding  in  the  examination  for  literary  degrees.  The  cen.  /• 
tr^^yenifnent  could  not  contrive  a  better  plan  for  bringinjg^Hllr 

^|tiou8  and  talented  men  in  the  country  under  its  observa* 
ti^^ibre  appointing  them  to  clerkships  in  the  capital,  or  soat- 
t6rag  them  in  the  provinces*,. .  ..,  ;^  .  < 

l^Moreover,  no  officer  is  allowed  to  marry  in  the  jurisdiction 
under  his  control,  nor  own  land  in  it,  nor  have  a  son,  or  brother, 
or  near  relative  holding  office  under  him ;  and  he  is  seldom  con* 
tinued  in  tfai^same  station  or  province  for  more  than  three 
or  four  years.  Manchus  and  Chinese  are  mingled  together  in 
high  stations,  and  obligations  are  imposed  on  tliem  to  inform  the 
emperor  of  each  other's  acts.  Members  of  the  imperial  clan  are 
required  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Boards  at  the  capital,  and 
observe  and  report  what  they  deem  amiss  or  of  interest  to  the 
emperor  and  his  council  ;  and  in  all  the  upper  departments  of 
^^.^tSIH^^^^^j^^^^        governments,  a  system  of  espionage 
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is  carried  out  destructive  of  all  principles  of  honorable  fidelity^ 
but  not  altogether  without  some  good  effects  in  a  weak- despotism 
like  China.  There  is,  besides  this  constant  surveillance,  a 
triennial  catalogue  made  out  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  all  the 
officers  in  the  empire,  which  is  submitted  to  imperial  inspection 
by  the  Board. of  Civil  Office.  In  order  to  collect  the  details  for 
this  catalogue,  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  provincial  officer, 
to  report  upon  the  character  and  qualifications  0/  all  under  him, 
and  the  list,  when  made  out,  is  forwarded  by  the  governor  to  the 
capital.  The  points  of  character  are  arranged  under  six  di^r« 
ent  heads,  viz.  those  who.  are  not  diligent,  the  inefficient,  the 
superficial,  the  untalented,  superannuated,  and  diseased.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  given  in  this  report,  officers  are  elevated 
or  degraded  so  many  steps  in  the  scale  of  merit,  like  boys  in  a 
class,  and  whenever  they  issue  an  edict,  are  required  to  state 
how  many  steps  they  have  been  advanced  or  degraded,  and  how 
many  times  recorded.  Officers  are  required  to  accuse  them- 
selves, w  hen  guilty  of  crime,  either  in  their  own  conduct  or  that 
of  their  subordinates,  and  request  punishment.  The  results  of 
this  peculiar  and  patriarchal  mode  of  teaching  officers  their 
duty,  is  better  exhibited  in  an  imperial  edict  issued  afier  OUe  of 
the  catalogues  had  been  submitted  to  his  majesty. 

"  The  cabinet  minister  Changlinrr  hns  strenuously  exerted  himself 
durint;  a  lonfr  lapse  of  years  ;  he  has  reached  tlie  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  yet  his  energies  are  still  in  full  force.  His  colleagues  Pwan 
Shi-ngin  and  Muchangah,  as  well  as  the  assistant  cabinet  minister 
Wang  Ting,  have  invariably  displayed  diligence  and  attention,  and  have 
not  failed  in  yielding  ns  assistance.  Tanjr  Kinchaii,  president  of  the 
Board  of  OlHce,  has  knowledge  and  attainments  of  a  respectable  and 
sterling  character,  and  has  shown  himself  public  spirited  and  intelligent 
in  the  performance  of  special  duties  assigned  to  him.  Sbi  Chiyen, 
president  of  the  Board  of  PonishmentB,  retains  his  usual  strength  and 
energies,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  judicial  dnttes  has  displayed 
perspicacity  and  ciicumspection.  The  assistant  cabinet  minister  and 
governor  of  Chihli  province,  Kishen,  transacts  the  affiiirs  of  his  govern* 
ment  with  faithfulness,  and  the  military  force  under  his  control  is  well 
disciplined.  Husunge,  the  governor  of  Shensi  and  Kansuh  provinoei» 
is  cantioiu  and  prudent,  and  performs  his  duties  with  careful  exactness, 
flipu,  governor  of  Yunnan  and  Kweichau,  is  well  versed  in  the  affairs 
of  his  frontier  government,  and  has  fully  succeeded  in  preserving  it  free 
from  disturbance.  •  Linking,  who  is  intrusted  with  the  general  chaige 
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of  the  rivers  in  Kiangnan,  hat  not  failed  in  his  care  of  the  embank- 
ments, and  has  preserved  the  flurrounding  districts  from  all  disquietude. 
To  show  mir  favor  unto  all  these,  let  the  Boaid  of  Office  detennine  on 
appropriate  marks  of  distinction  for  them. 

"  Kweisan,  subordinate  minister  of  the  Cabinet,  is  hasty,  and  deficient, 
both  in  precision  and  capacity  ;  he  is  incapable  of  moving  and  acting  for 
himself;  let  him  take  an  inferior  station,  and  receive  an  appointment  in 
the  second  class  of  the  guards.  Yihtsih,  vice-president  of  the  Board  of 
Works  &r  Moukden,  possesses  but  ordinary  talents,  and  is  incompetent 
to  the  daties  of  his  present  office ;  let  him  also  take  an  inferior  station, 
and  be  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  first  class  of  guards.  Narking^,  the 
governor  of  Hnkwang,  thongh  having  under  him  the  whole  civil  and 
militaiy  bodies  of  two  provinces,  has  yet  been  nnafale,  these  many  days, 
to  seize  a  few  beggariy  impish  vagabonds:  after  having  in  the  first 
instance  failed  in  prevention,  he  has  followed  up  that  failure  by  idleness 
and  remissness,  add  has  fully  proved  himself  inefficient.  Let  him  take 
the  lower  station  of  lieut-govemor  in  Hunan,  and  within  one  year  let 
him,  by  the  apprehension  of  Lan  Chingtsun,  show  that  he  is  aroused  to 
greater  exertions. 

"  Let  all  our  other  servants  retain  tlieir  present  appointments.  Among 
them  Tau  Shu,  the  governor  of  Kiangnan  and  Kianfrsi,  is  bold  and 
determined  in  the  transactimi  of  alRiirs,  but  has  not  yet  attained  enlarged 
views  in  re^anl  to  the  salt  department ;  Chtmn^  Tsiang,  the  governor  of 
Puhkien  and  Chehkiang,  tinds  his  ener^ie^  lulling;  Ting  Tingching, 
the  governor  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsl,  possesses  barely  an  adequate 
degree  of  talent  and  knowledge ;  and  Shin  Kihien,  though  faithful  and 
earnest  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  has  in  common  with  these 
others,  been  not  very  long  in  office. 

''That  all  ministers  will  act  with,  purity  and  devotedness  of  purpose, 
with  public  spirit  and  diligence,  is  our  most  Ibrvent  hope.  A  special 
edipt."* 

The  effect  of  such  confessions  and  examination  of  character  is 
to  repress  and  restrain  the  commission  of  outrageous  acts  of  op- 
pression ;  and  it  is  still  further  enforced  by  the  privilege  both 
oeosors  and  private  subjects  possess  of  complaining  to  the  empe- 
ror of  their  misdeeds.  Fear  for  their  own  security  has  suggested 
this  multiplicity  of  checks,  but  the  emperor  and.  his  nunistry  have 
DO  doubt  thereby  impeded  the  efilciency  of  their  subordinates, 
and  compelled  them  to  attend  so  much  to  their  own  standing,  that 
they  care  far  less  than  they  otherwise  would  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  people. 

*  Chinese  lUpodtoiy,  VoL  VI.,  puge  48. 
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The  position  of  an  officer  in  the  Chinese  government  can  hard- 
ly be  ascertained  from  the  enumeration  of  his  duties,  nor  his 
temptations  to  oppress  his  inferiors  and  deceive  his  superiors  in- 
ferred from  a  general  account  of  the  system.  His  duties,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  Code,  are  so  minute,  and  often  so  contradictory,  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  fulfill  them  strictly  ;  it  is  found,  accord- 
ingly, that  few  or  none  have  ascended  the  slippery  heights  of 
promotion  without  frequent  relapses.  Degradation,  when  to  a 
step  or  two  and  temporary,  carries  with  it  of  course  no  moral 
taint  in  a  country  where  the  award  for  bribery  is  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  received,  without  any  reference  to  moral 
violation  ;  where  the  bamboo  is  the  standard  of  punishment  as  well 
for  error  in  judgment  or  remissness  as  for  crime,  only  commuted 
to  a  fine  in  honor  of  official  rank ;  where,  as  a  distinction  in  fa- 
vor of  the  imperial  race,  the  bamboo  is  softened  to  the  whip,  and 
banishment  mitigated  to  the  pillory.*  The  highest  officers  have 
of  course  the  greatest  opportunity  to  oppress,  but  their  extortions 
are  limited  by  the  venality  and  mendacity  of  the  agents  they  are 
compelled  to  employ.  Inferiors  also  can  carry  on  a  system  of 
exactions  if  they  keep  on  the  right  side  with  those  above  them. 
The  whole  class  form  a  body  of  men  mutually  jealous  of  each 
other's  advance,  and  one  constantly  endeavoring  to  supplant  the 
other ;  they  all  agree  in  regarding  the  people  as  the  source  of 
their  profits,  the  great  spunge  which  all  must  squeeze,  but  differ 
in  the  degree  to  which  they  should  carry  on  the  same  plan  with 
each' other.  Although  sprung  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
welfare  of  the  community  has  little  place  in  their  thoughts. 
Their  life  is  spent  in  ambitious  efforts  to  rise  upon  the  fall  of 
others,  though  they  do  not  lose  all  sense  of  character,  or  become 
reckless  of  the  means  of  advance,  for  this  would  destroy  their 
chance  of  success.  The  game  they  play  with  each  other  and 
their  imperial  master  is,  however,  a  harmless  one  compared  with 
that  of  the  pashas  and  viziers  of  the  sultans  and  shahs  in  West- 
em  Asia.  To  the  honor  of  the  Chinese,  life  is  seldom  sacrificed 
for  political  crime  or  envious  emulation  ;  no  officer  dreads  a 
bowstring  or  a  poisoned  cup  from  his  lord  paramount,  nor  is  on 
the  watch  against  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  hired  by  a  vindictive 
competitor.    Whatever  heights  of  favor  or  depths  of  frown  he 

•  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  IV.,  page  59. 
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may  experience,  the  servant  of  the  emperor  of  China  need  not, 
in  unproved  cases  of  delinquency,  fear  for  his  life  ;  but  he  not 
unfrequently  takes  it  himself  from  conscious  guilt  and  dread  of 
the  just  punishment  of  the  laws. 

The  names  and  standing  of  all  officers  are  published 
quarterly  by  permission  of  government  in  the  Red  Book 
(which  by  an  usual  coincidence  is  bound  in  red),  called  the 
Complete  Book  of  the  Girdle  Wearers  (Tsin  Shhi  Tsiuen  Shu)^ 
comprised  in  four  volumes  12mo.,  to  which  are  occasionally 
added  two  others  of  army  and  navy  lists.  In  this  book  the  native 
province  of  each  person  is  mentioned,  whether  he  is  a  Chinese, 
Manchu,  Mongol,  or  naturalized  Manchu,  that  is,  a  descendant  of 
those  Chinese  who  aided  the  reigning  family  in  the  conquest ; 
and  moreover  describes  the  title  of  the  office,  its  salary,  and  con- 
siderable other  general  information.  The  publishers  of  the  book 
expect  that  officers  will  inform  them  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  their  standing,  and  usually  omit  to  mention  those  who 
do  not  thus  report  themselves. 

A  memoir  of  the  public  life  of  some  of  the  highest  officers  in 
China,  would  present  a  singular  picture  of  ups  and  downs,  but  on 
account  of  their  notorious  disregard  of  truth,  Chinese  documents 
are  unsafe  to  trust  entirely  in  drawing  such  a  sketch.    One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  men  in  late  times  was  Duke  Ho  of  Macartneyifs 
embassy,  who  for  many  years  exercised  a  greater  control  over 
the  counsels  of  Kienlung  than  is  recorded  of  any  other  man  ^Tf^ 
during  the  present  dynasty.    This  man  was  originally  a  private 
person,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  emperor  by  his  comeli- 
ness, and  secured  it  by  his  zeal  in  discharging  the  offices  intrust- 
ed to  him.    With  but  few  interruptions,  he  gradually  mounted 
the  ladder  of  promotion,  and  for  some  years  before  Kienlung's 
death  was  master  of  the  country.    Staunton  describes  him  as 
possessing  eminent  abilities  ;  "  the  manners  of  Hokw.ln  were  not  , 
less  pleasing  than  his  understanding  was  p<«netrating  and  acute. 
He  seemed  indeed  to  possess  the  qualities  of  a  perfect  statesman." 
The  favorite  had  gradually  filled  the  highest  posts  with  his 
friends,  and  his  wellwishers  were  so  numerous  in  the  general  and 
provincial  governments,  that  some  began  to  apprehend  a  rising 
in  his  favor  when  the  emperor  died.    Kiaking,  on  his  accession, 
began  to  take  those  cautious  measures  for  his  removal,  which 
showed  the  great  influence  he  possessed  ;  one  of  these  proceed- 
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ings  was  to  appoint  him  superintendent  of  the  rites  of  mourning, 
in  order  probably,  that  his  official  duties  might  bring  him  often 
to  the  palace.  After  four  years,  the  emperor  drew  up  sixteen 
articles  of  impeachment  against  the  favorite,  most  of  them  frivo- 
lous and  vexatious,  though  of  more  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Chinese  prince  than  they  would  have  been  at  other  courts.  One 
article  allcdged,  that  he  had  ridden  on  horseback  up  to  the  palace 
gate ;  another,  that  he  had  appropriated  to  his  own  household  the 
females  educated  for  the  imperial  hareem  ;  a  third,  that  he  had 
detained  the  reports  of  officers  in  time  of  war  from  coming  to  the 
emperor's  eye,  and  had  appointed  his  own  retainers  to  office, 
when  they  were  notoriously  incompetent  ;  a  fourth,  that  he  had 
built  many  apartments  of  wood  exclusively  appropriated  to 
majesty,  and  imitated  regal  style  in  his  grounds  and  establish- 
ment. He  was  also  accused  of  having  pearls  and  jewels  of 
larger  size  than  those  even  in  the  emperor's  crown.  But  so  far 
as  can  be  inferred  from  what  was  published,  this  Cardinal  Wool- 
sey  of  China,  was,  comparatively  speaking,  not  cruel  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  power,  and  the  real  cause  of  his  fall  was  evidently 
his  riches  ;  in  the  schedule  of  his  confiscated  property,  it  was 
mentioned  that  besides  houses,  lands,  and  other  immovable  pro- 
perty to  an  amazing  extent,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  five 
millions  of  dollars  in  bullion  and  gems  were  found  in  his  treasury. 
A  special  tribunal  was  instituted  for  his  trial,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  become  his  own  executioner,  while  his  constant  associate  was 
condemned  to  decollation.  These  were  the  only  deaths,  the 
remainder  of  his  relatives  and  dependents  being  simply  removed 
and  degraded.  His  power  was  no  doubt  too  great  for  the  safety 
of  his  master  if  he  had  proved  faithless  ;  but  his  wealth  was  too 
vast  for  his  own  security,  even  had  he  been  innocent.  The  emperor 
in  the  edict  which  contains  the  sentence,  cites  as  a  precedent  for 
his  own  acts,  similar  condemnation  of  premiers  by  three  of  his 
ancestors  in  the  present  dynasty,  but  nothing  definite  is  known  of 
their  crimes  or  trials.* 

The  present  emperor  was  more  clement,  or  more  fortunate  than 
his  father,  and  continued  Tohtsin  in  power  when  he  came  to  the 
throne;  this  statesman  had  held  the  premiership  from  1815  to 
1832,  with  but  few  interruptions,  when  he  was  allowed  to  retire 

•  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  III.,  page  241. 
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al  the  age  of  seventy-five.    He  liad  served  under  three  emperora, 
having  risen  step  by  step  from  the  situation  of  clerk  in  one  of 
the  offices.    His  successor  Changling  experienced  a  far  more 
chccqucred  course,  but  remained  in  fuvor  at  last,  and  retired 
from  the  premiership  in  1836,  aged  about  seventy-nine.  He 
became  very  popular  with  his  master  from  his  ability  in  quell- 
ing the  insurrection  of  Jehangir  in  Turkestan  in  1827.  Fe\i 
Chinese  statesmen  have  been  oftener  brought  into  notice  than 
Sung,  one  of  the  commissioners  attached  to  Lord  Macartney's 
embassy,  and  a  favorite  of  all  its  members.    His  lordship  speaks 
of  him  then,  as  a  young  man  of  high  quality,  possessing  an  ele- 
vated mind  ;  and  adds,  "  that  during  the  whole  time  of  our  con- 
nection with  him,  has  on  all  occasions  conducted  himself  towards 
us,  in  the  most  friendly  and  gentlemanlike  manner."    Tliis  was 
in  1793.    In  1817,  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Cabinet,  but 
not  long  after ;  for  some  unknown  reason,  he  was  degraded  by 
Kiaking  to  the  sixth  rank,  and  appointed  adjutant-general  among 
the  Tsakl.ars  ;  from  thence  he  memorialized  his  master  respecting 
the  ill  conduct  of  some  lamas,  who  had  been  robbing  and  tfiurder- 
ing.    Sung  and  his  friends  opposed  the  emperor's  going  to 
Manchuria,  and  were  involved. in  some  trouble  on  this  account, 
the  reasons  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand.    Sung  was  pro- 
moted, however,  to  be  captain-general  of  Manchuria,  but  he 
again  fell  under  censure,  and  on  his  visit  to  his  paternal  estate  at 
Moukden,  the  emperor  took  him  back  to  the  capital,  and  appointed 
him  to  some  important  office.    He  soon  got  into  new  trouble 
with  the  emperor,  who  in  a  proclamation  remarks,  *'  that  Sung 
is  inadequate  to  the  duties  of  minister  of  the  imperial  presence  ; 
because,  although  he  formerly  officiated  as  such,  he  is  now  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age,  and  rides  badly  on  horseback 
he  is  therefore  sent  to  Manchuria  to  fill  his  old  office  of  captain- 
general.    The  ne.xt  year,  the  ex-minister  and  his  adherents  were 
involved  in  a  long  trial  about  the  loss  of  a  seal,  and  he  was 
deprived  of  his  command,  and  directed  to  retire  to  his  own  tribe  ; 
the  real  merits  of  this  disgrace  were  probably  connected  with  the 
change  of  parties  ensuent  upon  the  accession  of  Taukwang. 
■f    Sung  was  restored  to  favor  soon  after,  and  made  adjutant  at 
Jeh  ho,  after  having  been  president  of  the  Censorate  for  a  month. 
He  was  allowed  to  remain  there  longer  than  usual,  and  employed 
his  spare  time  in  writing  a  book  upon  the  newly  acquired  terri- 
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tory  in  Turkestan.  In  1824,  he  was  reinstated  as  president  of 
the  Censorate,  with  admonitions  not  to  confuse  and  puzzle  him- 
self with  a  multiplicity  of  extraneous  matters.  In  1826,  he  was 
sent  on  a  special  commission  to  Shansi,  and  when  he  returned, 
was  honored  with  a  dinner  at  court  on  newyear's  day.  He 
then  appears  as  travelling  tutor  to  the  crown-prince,  but  where 
his  royal  highness  went  for  his  education  does  not  appear ;  from 
this  post,  we  find  him  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Rites, 
and  then  appointed  to  inspect  the  victims  for  a  state  sacrifice,  pro- 
bably in  virtue  of  his  official  functions.  He  is  then  ordered  to 
Jeh  ho,  from  whence,  in  a  fit  of  penitence,  or  perhaps,  from  fear 
of  a  dun,  he  memorialized  the  emperor  about  a  debt  of  852,000 
he  incurred  nearly  thirty  years  before,  which  he  proposed  to 
liquidate  by  foregoing  his  salary  of  $1000  until  the  arrears  were 
paid  up ;  the  emperor  was  in  good  humor  with  the  old  man,  and 
forgave  him  the  whole  amount,  being  assured  he  says  of  Sung's 
pure  official  character.  In  this  memorial,  when  recounting  his 
services,  he  says  he  has  been  twice  commander-in-chief  and 
govern^  of  fli,  governor-general  of  Nanking,  Canton,  &c.,  but 
had  never  saved  niuch. 

Soon  after,  he  is  recalled  from  Jeh  ho,  and  made  governor  of 
Peking,  then  president  of  the  Board  of  War  ;  and  in  a  few 
months  he  is  ordered  to  proceed  across  the  desert  to  Cobdo  to  in- 
vestigate  some  atfair  of  importance, — a  long  and  toilsome  journey 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles  for  a  man  over  seventy-five  years  old. 
He  returned  the  next  year,  and  resumed  his  post  as  president  of 
the  Board  of  War,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  as  examiner  of  the 
students  in  the  Russian  college.  In  1831,  he  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Colonial  Office;  and  shortly  after,  Appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Three  Treasuries,  but  was  obliged  to  resign 
from  ill  health.  A  month's  relaxation  seems  to  have  wonderfully 
restored  him,  for  tlie  emperor,  in  reply  to  his  petition  for  employ- 
ment, expresses  surprise  that  he  should  so  soon  be  fit  for  official 
duties,  and  plainly  intimates  his  opinion  that  the  disease  was  all 
sham,  though  he  accedes  to  his  request  so  far  as  to  nominate  him 
commander  of  one  of  the  eight  banners.  In  1832,  Sung  again 
got  involved  in  intrigues,  and  was  reduced  to  the  third  degree  of 
rank  ;  the  resignation  of  Tolitsin  and  the  struggle  for  the  vacant 
premiership  was  probably  the  real  reason  of  this  new  reverse, 
though  a  frivolous    accusation  of  two   years'    standing  waa 
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trumped  up  against  him.    lie  was  restored  again  after  a  few 
months'  disgrace,  at  the  petition  of  a  beg  of  a  city  in  Turkestan, 
which  shows  by  the  way  the  influence  those  princes  exert.  Old 
age  now  began  to  come  upon  the  courtier  in  good  earnest,  and  in 
1833  he  was  ordered  to  retire  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  adjutant, 
which  he  lived  to  enjoy  only  two  years.    Much  of  the  success 
of  Sung  was  said  to  be  owing  to  his  having  had  a  daughter  in  thl^ 
seraglio,  but  his  personal  character  and  kindness  was  evidently  the 
main  source  of  his  enduring  influence  among  all  ranks  of  pei^le 
and  officers ;  one  account  says  the  Manchus  almost  worshippSiGl 
him,  and  be^ars  clung  to  his  chair  in  the  streets  to  ask  alilas. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  all  these  reverses,  there  Is  no  men* 
tion  made  of  any  severer  punishment  than  degradation  and  ba- 
"nishmenty  and  in  this  particular,  the  political  life  of  Sung  is 
'  probably  a  fair  criterion  of  the  usual  fortune  of  high  Chinese 
tStatesmen.    The  leading  events  in  the  life  of  Changling,  the 
successor  of  Tohtsin,  lotrether  with  a  few  notices  of  the  govern- 
or of  Canton  in   lrt;33,  L'l  Hungpin,  are  given  in  the  same 
volume  of  the  Repository.*  "  ^ 

Commissioners  Lin  and   Kiying  have  lately  become  more 
famous  among  foreigners  than  even  the  members  of  the  Council, 
from  the  parts  they  have  acted  in  the  late  war  with  England, 
but  only  a  few  notices  of  their  lives  arc  accessible.    Lin  Tsehs 
was  born  in  1785,  in  Fuhkien,  and  passed  through  the  litera 
examinations,  becoming  a  graduate  of  the  second  rank  at  th 
age  of  nineteen,  and  of  the  third  when  twenty-six.    After  filli 
an  office  or  two  in  the  Imperial  Academy,  in  which  he  was  em-'^ 
ployed  in  compiling  works  and  arranging  papers,  he  was  sent  as^l 
assistant  literary  examiner  to  Kiangsi  in  1816,  and  during  three 
subsequent  years  acted  as  examiner  and  censor  in  various  places. 
In  1819,  he  filled  the  office  of  iauUn,  or  intendant  of  circuit,  in^' 
Chehkiang ;  and  after  temporary  iibsence  on  account  of  his 
be«J[t||,^he  was^  in  1823,  appointed  to  fill  the  post  of  treasurer  of 
Kiapgsu,>  in^  the  absence  of  the  incumbent.   In  1896,  he  wad 
roi^  g^emor  of  the  rivers,  but  hearing  of  his  mother's  deathf 
reail^ed  his  pffioe  to  go  home  and  mourn  fi>r  her.   After  the*^ 
peAiSf^meiiDrniiig  wwk  finished,  he  went  to  Peking,  and  reoeivea T 
the  (f>ffioe  of  judgi^  Shensf;  but,  before  he  had  been  in  it 
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month,  he  was  made  treasurer  of  Kiangsu,  and  before  lie  couIJ 
•  enter  upon  this  new  office,  he  heard  of  his  father's  death,  and 
was  obliged  to  resign  to  fulfill  the  prescribed  term  of  mourning 
for  him.    In  183*2,  he  was  nominated  treasurer  in  Hupeh,  and 
;  five  months  after,  transferred  to  the  same  office  in  Honan,  and  six 
months  after  that  sent  to  Kiangsu  again.    Three  months  after 
<  this  third  transfer,  he  was  reinstated  governor  of  the  Yellow 
river,  and  within  a  short  time  elevated  to  be  lieutenant-governor 
of  Kiangsl,  which  he  retained  three  years,  and  acted  as  governor- 
general  of  Liang  Kiang  two  years  more.    Jn  1838,  he  was  made 
governor  of  Hukwang ;  and  shortly  after  this,  ordered  to  come  to 
Peking,  to  be  admitted  to  an  imperial  audience,  and  by  special 
favor,  permitted  to  ride  on  horseback  witliin  the  palace. 
^  He  was  at  this  audience  appointed  imperial  commissioner  to*  * 
put  down  the  opium  trade,  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the  mari-  . 
,time  frontier  of  Kwangtung,  receiving  at  the  time  such  plenipo-  * 
tentiary  powers  to  act  for  the  emperor  as  had  only  once  before 
been  committed  to  a  subject  since  the  present  dynasty  came 
upon  the  throne,  viz.  when  Ci»angling  was  sent  to  Turkestan  to 
quell  the  insurrection.    In  December,  1839,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi,  but,  in  October,  1840,  the 
seals  of  office  were  taken  away  from  him,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
treturn  to  Peking.    He  did  not  leave  Canton  immediately,  but 
remained  till  May  of  the  next  year  to  advise  with  Kishen  in  his 
difficult  negotiations  with  the  English,  after  which  ho  and  Kishen, 
and  other  high  officers,  went  to  the  capital  under  arrest ;  Lin 
was  tried  and  banished  to  tVi,  but  before  he  had  set  out,  the 
emperor  partly  restored  him  to  favor,  and  appointed  him,  for  the 
'  third  time,  governor  of  the  Yellow  river.    Since  that  time,  we 
J       have  no  definite  account  of  his  political  life.    A  forged  paper, 
purporting  to  be  an  imperial  rescript,  was  handed  about  in  1843, 
stating  his  death  to  have  occurred,  and  ordering  sacrificial 
honors  to  be  paid  his  manes ;  such  papers  are  not  uncommon, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  their  origin  or  understand  their 
object.    Few  Chinese  statesmen  have  appeared  of  late  who  have 
exceeded  Lin  in  energy  and  integrity  ;  and  he  was,  for  these 
qualities,  a  great  favorite  with  the  people  of  Canton.    His  figure 
was  well  proportioned,  somewhat  inclined  to  embonpoint  ;  in 
1839,  a  fair  complexion  and  brilliant  eye,  added  to  an  animated 
carriage,  made  him  altogether  a  very  good  looking  man.  If 
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still  alive,  which  there  is  reason  to  suppo'se,  he  will  pro- 
bably be  heard  of  again  in  the  councils  of  his  country.  The 
party  of  which  he  is  a  leading  member  is  still  powerful,  and 
more  than  ever  desirous  of  humbling  the  English. 

Much  less  is  known  of  the  official  life  of  Kiying  than  of  Lin, 
but  the  Manchu  has  shown  himself  superior  to  the  Chinese  in 
conducting  the  business  committed  to  his  care.  The  first  that  is 
known  of  him  was  in  1835,  when  his  name  is  mentioned  as  presi-^ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  and  controller  of  the  imperial 
household.  He  was  retained  at  the  capital  as  commander-in- 
^  chief  of  the  forces  there  until  1842,  when  his  majesty  sent  him 
to  Canton  to  take  the  place  of  the  despicable  Yihshan,  and  his  in- 
efficient colleagues.  He  was  ordered  to  slop  at  Hangchau,  how- 
ever,  on  his  way,  and  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  affiiirs ; 
his  memorials  seem  to  have  had  great  influence  at  court,  for  he 
was  appointed  joint-commissioner  with  flip  u,  in  April  of  that 
year,  .^i  the  negotiations  of  Nanking,  Kiying  acted  as  chief 
commissioner,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  war 
to  a  conclusion.  He  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Canton  in  May, 
1843,  to  succeed  the  aged  llipu,  who  had  died,  and  there  acted 
as  sole  commissioner  in  negotiating  the  supplementary  treaty 
and  the  commercial  regulations,  after  which  he  returned  to  the 
capital,  in  December,  1843.  His  prudence  and  vigor  had  great 
effect  in  calming  the  irritation  of  the  people  of  Canton  ;  and,  on 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Gushing,  the  American  plenipotentiary,  he 
was  nominated  imperial  commissioner  to  treat  with  him.  The 
powers  at  this  time  conferred  on  him  made  him,  in  fact,  a  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs.  During  the  progress  of  these  negotiations, 
governor  Ki  Kung  died,  and  Kiying  succeeded  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Liang  Kwang,  or  the  Two  Broad  provinces.  Few 
Chinese  statesmen  in  modern  times  have  borne  a  higher  charac- 
ter for  prudence,  dignity,  and  intelligence  than  Kiying,  and  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  is  creditable  to  his  imperial  master. 
The  portrait  of  him  has  been  engraved  from  a  native  painting, 
and  is  generally  regarded  as  a  good  one.  It  was  kindly  fur- 
nished for  this  work  by  J.  R.  Peters,  jun.,  from  the  Chinese 
Museum,  to  which  the  original  belongs. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  Chinese  political  world  is  the 
great  age  of  the  high  officers,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for 
their  being  kept  in  their  posts,  when  almost  useless  and  worn  out, 
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by  a  monarch  who  wished  to  have  efficient  men  around  him, 
although  it  is  not  so  strange  that  the  holders  of  the  stations  should 
cling  to  their  offices,  salaries  and  influence.  It  is,  perhaps, 
explainable,  in  a  measure,  on  the  ground  that,  as  long  as  the  old 
incumbents  are  alive,  iiis  majesty,  being  more  habituated  to  their 
company  and  advice,  prefers  to  retain  those  of  whose  character 
he  has  some  knowledge.  The  patriarch,  kept  near  the  emperor, 
is  moreover  a  kind  of  hostage  for  the  loyalty  of  his  descendants 
and  clients  ,•  and  the  latter,  scattered  throughout  the  provinces, 
can  be  managed  and  moved  about  through  him  with  less  oppo-  • 
.  ^  sition  :  he  is,  still  further,  a  convenient  medium  through  which  • 
to  receive  the  exactions  of  the  younger  members  of  the  service, 

•  ^  and  convey  such  intimations  as  are  thought  necessary.  The 

system  of  clientela,  which  existed  among  the  Gauls  and  Franks,  ^ 
is  also  found  in  China  with  some  modifications,  and  has  a  tendency  ,  » 
to  link  officers  to  one  another  in  parties  of  different  degrees  of 
power.  The  emperor  published  an  order  in  1833  against  this 
system  of  patronage,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  would  find  it 
,  seriously  interfering  with  his  power,  if  it  was  not  constantly 
broken  up  by  changing  the  relations  of  the  parties,  and  sending 
'  them  away  in  diflferent  directions.  Peking  is  no  doubt  almost 
the  only  place  where  the  "  teacher  and  pupils,"  as  the  patron 

a and  client  call  each  other,  could  combine  to  much  purpose  ;  and 
the  principal  safeguard  the  throne  seems  to  have  against  intrigues 
and  parties  around  it,  lies  in  the  conflicting  interests  arising 
among  themselves,  though  a  long  established  favorite  of  the 
.  ^  •  crown,  as  in  the  case  of  Duke  Ho,  can  sometimes  manage  to 
engross  the  patronage. 

*  J  *  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  charges  of  oppression,  cruelty, 
bribery  and  mendacity,  which  are  generally  brought  against 
officers  with  more  or  less  propriety,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  no 
good  qualities  exist  among  them.  Hundreds  of  them  desire  to 
rule  equitably,  to  clear  the  innocent  and  punish  the  guilty,  and 
exert  all  the  knowledge  and  power  they  possess  to  discharge 

functions  *to  the  acceptance  of  their  master  and  popularity 
of  the  inhabitants.  Such  officers,  too,  generally  rise,  while  the 
cruelties  of  others  are  visited  with  degradation.  The  pasquinades 
^  which  the  people  stick  up  in  the  streets  indicate  their  sentiments, 
and  receive  much  more  attention  than  they  would  in  other  coun. 
tries,  because  it  is  almost  the  only  way  in  which  their  opinions 
•  .    •  ■  ^ 
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can  be  safely  uttered.  The  popularity  which  upright  officers 
receive  acts  as  an  incentive  to  others  to  follow  in  the  same  steps, 
as  well  as  a  reward  to  the  person  himself.  The  fuyuen  of 
Kwangtung  in  1833,  Chu,  was  a  very  popular  officer,  and  when 
he  obtained  leave  to  resign  his  station  on  account  of  age,  the 
people  vied  with  each  other  in  showing  their  hearty  regret  at 
losing  him.  The  old  custom  was  observed  of  retaining  his  boots, 
and  presenting  him  with  a  new  pair  at  every  city  he  passed 
through,  and  many  other  testimonials  of  their  regard  were 
adopted.  On  leaving  the  city  of  Canton,  he  circulated  a  few 
verses,  "  to  console  the  people  and  excite  them  to  virtue,''  for  he 
heard  that  some  of  them  wept  on  hearing  of  his  departure. 

^       **  Prom  ancient  days,  my  fathers  trod  the  path 
Of  literary  fame,  and  placed  their  names 
Among  the  wise  ;  two  generations  past, 
'^jWlr     Attendant  on  their  patrons,  they  have  come 
To  this  provincial  city.*    Here  this  day, 
*T  is  mine  to  be  imperial  envoy ; 
Thus  has  the  memory  of  ancestral  fame 
Ceased  not  to  stimulate  this  feeble  frame. 

My  father  held  an  office  at  Lungchau,t 
And  deep  imprinted  his  memorial  there  ; — 
He  was  the  sure  and  generous  friend 
Of  learning  unencouraged  and  obscure. 
When  now  I  turn  my  head  and  travel  back. 
In  thought  to  that  domestic  hall,  it  seems 
As  yesterday,  those  early  happy  scenes ; — 
How  was  he  pained,  if  forced  to  be  severe  ! 

•  From  times  remote,  Kwangtung  has  been  renowned 
For  wise  and  mighty  men  ;  but  none  can  stand 
Among  them,  or  compare  with  Kiuh  Kiang  : — X 
Three  idle  and  inglorious  years  are  passed, 
*  And  I  have  raised  no  monument  of  fame, 

By  shedding  round  the  rays  of  light  and  truth, 

•  The  Chinese  have  a  great  affection  for  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and 
consider  being  in  any  of  the  other  provinces,  like  being  in  a  foreign  settle- 
ment.   They  always  wish  to  return  thither  in  life,  or  have  their  remains 
carried  and  interred  there  after  death. 
.     f  A  district  in  the  province  of  Kwangtung. 

X  Kiuh  Kiang  was  an  ancient  minister  of  state  during  the  Tang  dynasty. 
His  imperial  master  would  not  listen  to  his  advice  and  he  therefore  retired. 
Rebellion  and  calamities  arose.    The  emperor  thought  of  hi«  faithful  ser- 
'  Tant,  and  sent  for  him  \  but  -he  was  already  dead. 
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To  give  the  people  Tvnowledge,    In  this  heart 
I  feel  the  shame,  and  cannot  bear  the.  thought. 

*•  But  now,  in  flowered  pavilions,  in  street 
lUaminations,  gaudy  shows,  to  praise 
The  gods  and  please  themselves,  from  year  to  year 
The  modern  people  vie,  and  boast  themselTes, 
And  spend  their  hard-earned  wealth, — and  all  in  vain. 
For  what  shall  be  the  end  ?    Henceforth  let  all 
Maintain  an  active  and  a  useful  life. 
The  sober  husband  and  the  frugal  wife. 

"  The  gracious  slaAesiiiui  (gov.  Loo),  politic  and  wise* 

Is  my  preceptor  and  my  long  tried  friend  ; 
Called  now  to  separate,  spare  our  farewell. 
The  heart-rending  words  afiection  so  well  loves. 
That  he  may  still  continue  to  exhort 
The  people,  and  instruct  them  to  be  wise,  • 
To  practice  virtuot  and  to  ke«^  the  laws 
Of  ancient  sages,  is  my  constant  hope. 

"  When  I  look  backward  o'er  the  field  of  fame 
Where  I  have  travelled  a  long  fifty  years, 
The  struggle  for  ambition  and  the  sweat 
For  gain,  seem  altogether  vanity^ 
Who  knoweth  not  that  heaven's  toils  are  close* 
Infinitely  close !    FeW  can  escape. 
Ah  !  how  few  great  men  reach  a  full  old  age  ! 
How  few  unshorn  of  honors,  end  their  days ! 

*<  Inveterate  disease  has  twined  itself 
Around  me,  and  binds  me  in  siLavery. 

The  kindness  of  his  majesty  is  high* 

And  liberal,  admitting  no  return, 
Unless  a  grateful  heart ;  still,  stiii  my  eyes 
Will  see  the  miseries  of  the  people.— 
Unlimited  distresses,  mourni'ul,  sad, 
To  the  mere  passer-by,  awaking  grief. 

■ 

Untalented,  unworthy,  I  withdraw, 
Bidding  farewell  to  this  windy,  dusty  world; 
Upwards  I  look  to  the  supremely  good — 
The  emperor,— to  choose  a  virtuous  man 
'  To  follow  me.  Henceforth  it  will  be  well.— 
The  measures  and  the  merits  passing  mine ; 
But  I  shall  silent  stand  and  see  his  grace 
Difiusing  blessings  like  the  genial  spring* 


la  permitting  Chu  to  retire  from  public  life. 
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*  Commissioner  Illpu,  Ki  Kung,  the  late  governor-general  of 
Kwangtung,  and  Shu,  the  prefect  of  Ningpo  in  1842,  are  other 
officers  who  have  been  popular  in  late  years.  When  Lin  passed 
through  Macao  in  1839,  the  Chinese  had  in  several  places  erected 
honorary  portals  adorned  with  festoons  of  silk  and  laudatory 
scrolls ;  and  when  he  passed  the  doors  of  their  houses  and  shops 
they  set  out  tables  decorated  with  vases  of  flowers,  "  in  order  to 
manifest  their  profound  gratitude  for  his  coming  to  save  them 
from  a  deadly  vice,  and  for  removing  from  them  a  dire  calamity 
•  by  the  destruction  and  severe  interdiction  of  opium."  Alas, 
that  his  efforts  and  intentions  should  have  been  so  fruitless ! 

The  Peking  Gazettes  frequently  contain  petitions  from  old 
officers  describing  their  ailments,  their  fear  lest  they  shall  not 
be  able  to  perform  their  duties,  the  length  of  their  official  service, 
and  requesting  leave  of  absence  or  permission  to  retire.  It  is 
impossible  to  regard  all  the  expressions  of  loyalty  in  these  papers, 
coming  as  they  do  from  all  classes  of  officers,  as  utterly  heart- 
less and  made  out  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  but  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  take  them,  in  many  cases,  as  the  honest  senti- 
ments of  their  minds.  Among  many  instances  which  might  be 
given,  a  memorial  from  Shi,  a  censor  in  1824,  is  sufficient  for  an 
example.  In  this,  he  says,  "  reflecting  within  myself,  that 
notwithstanding  the  decay  of  my  strength,  it  has  still  pleased 
the  imperial  goodness  to  employ  me  in  a  high  office  instead  of 
rejecting  and  discarding  me  at  once,  I  have  been  most  anxious 
to  effect  a  cure,  in  order  that,  a  weak  old  horse  as  I  am,  it  might 
be  still  in  my  power,  by  the  exertion  of  my  whole  strength,  to 
recompense  a  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  benevolence  which 
restored  me  to  life."  *  The  emperor  sometimes  is  obliged  to  take 
the  other  side,  and  order  the  octogenarians  to  resign  and  go  home  ; 
that  he  docs  not  displace  them  at  once  is  one  of  those  singular  *^ 
anomalies  constantly  seen  in  this  government,  which  in  our 
position  cannot  be  accounted  for  satisfactorily  ;  the  regard  paid 
to  age,  for  which  the  Chinese  are  justly  famed,  may  form  one 
reason  for  retaininr^  them. 

Connected  with  the  triennial  schedule  of  official  merits  and 
demerits,  is  the  necessity  the  high  officers  of  state  are  under  of 
confessing  their  faults  of  government ;  and  the  two  form  a  pecu- 
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liar  and  'somewhat  stringent  check  upon  their  intrigues  and 
malversation,  making  them,  as  Le  Comte  observes,  *'  exceeding 
circumspect  and  careful,  and  sometimes  even  virtuous  against 
their  own  inclinations."  The  confessions  reported  in  the  Peking 
Gazettes  are,  however,  by  no  means  satisfactory  as  to  the  real 
extent  or  nature  of  these  acts  ;  most  of  the  confessors  are  cen- 
sors, and  perhaps  it  is  in  virtue  of  their  office  that  they  thus  sit 
in  judgment  upon  themselves.  Examples  of  the  crimes  men- 
tioned are  not  wanting.  The  governor-general  of  Chihli  requested 
severe  punishment  in  1832  for  not  having  discovered  a  plotting 
demagogue  who  had  collected  several  thousand  adherents  in  his 
and  the  next  provinces  ;  his  request  was  granted.  An  admiral 
in  the  same  province  requests  punishment  for  not  having  properly 
educated  his  son,  as  thereby  he  went  mad  and  wounded  several 
people.  Another  demanded  a  court  upon  himself  because  the 
empress-dowager  had  been  kept  waiting  at  the  palace  gate  by 
the  porters,  when  she  paid  her  majesty  a  visit.  One  officer 
accused  himself  for  not  being  able  to  control  the  Yellow  river  }^ 
and  his  majesty's  cook  in  1830  requested  punishment  for  being 
too  late  in  presenting  his  bill  of  fare,  but  was  graciously  forgiven. 
The  rarity  of  these  confessions,  compared  with  the  actual  sins, 
shows  either  that  they  are,  like  a  partridge's  doublings,  rnade  to 
draw  off  attention  from  the  real  nest  of  malversation,  or  that  few 
officers  are  willing  to  undergo  the  mortification. 

The  emperor,  in  his  character  of  vicegerent  of  heaven,  occa- 
sionally imposes  the  duty  of  self- confession  upon  himself.  Kia- 
king  issued  several  public  confessions  during  his  reign,  but  the 
Gazettes  have  not  contained  many  such  papers  since  the  present 
monarch  took  the  sceptre.  These  confessions  are  drawn  from 
him  more  by  natural  calamities,  such  as  drought,  freshets,  epi- 
demics, 6zc.,  than  by  political  causes,  though  insurrections,  fires, 
ominous  portents,  &c.,  sometimes  induce  them.  The  personal 
character  of  the  monarch  has  much  to  do  with  their  frequency 
and  phraseology.  On  occasion  of  a  drought  in  1817,  the  empe- 
ror Kiaking  said,  "  The  remissness  and  sloth  of  the  officers  of 
government  constitute  an  evil  which  has  long  been  accumulating. 
It  is  not  the  evil  of  a  day  ;  for  several  years  I  have  given  the 
most  pressing  admonitions  on  the  subject,  and  have  punished 
many  cases  which  have  been  discovered,  so  that  recently  there 
appears  a  little  improvement,  and  for  several  seasons  the  weather 
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has  been  favorable.  The  drought  this  season  is  not  perhaps 
entirely  on  their  (the  officers')  account.  I  have  meditated  upon 
it,  and  am  persuaded  that  the  reason  why  the  azure  heavens 
above  manifest  disapprobation  by  withholding  rain  for  a  few 
hundred  miles  only  around  the  capital,  is,  that  the  fifty  and 
more  rebels  who  escaped,  are  secreted  somewhere  near  Peking. 
Hence  it  is  that  fertile  vapors  are  fast  bound,  and  the  felicitous 
harmony  of  the  seasons  interrupted."  A  hurricane  of  sand, 
which  arose  in  1819  near  the  capital  and  darkened  it  at  noontide, 
puzzled  this  superstitious  monarch,  and  he  sent  a  commissioner 
to  ascertain  where  it  originated,  and  what  act  of  injustice  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authorities  had  generated  such  a  catastrophe. 
Somebody  must  be  found  fault  with,  for  somebody  was  of  course 
responsible,  and  the  astronomer  royal  was  accordingly  repri- 
manded for  not  having  predicted  it,  and  others  scolded  for  their 
mismanagement. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  these  papers  is  a 
prayer  for  rain  issued  by  Taukwang  in  1832,  on  occasion  of  a 
severe  drought  at  the  capital.  Before  issuing  this  paper,  he  had 
endeavored  to  mollify  the  anger  and  heat  of  heaven  by  ordering 
all  suspected  and  accused  persons  in  the  prisons  of  the  metropo- 
lis to  be  tried,  and  their  guilt  or  innocence  established,  in  order 
that  the  course  of  justice  might  not  be  delayed,  and  witnesses 
be  released  from  confinement.  But  these  vicarious  corrections 
did  not  avail,  and  the  drought  continuing,  he  was  obliged,  as 
high-priest  of  the  empire,  to  show  the  people  that  he  was  mindful 
i-  of  their  sufie rings,  and  would  relieve  them,  if  possible,  by  pre- 
senting the  following  memorial :  ,  ...  i^/t 

"Kneeling,  a  memorial  is  hereby  presented,  to  cause  afiairs  to  be 
heard.         -'^  •  • 

7  ?*Oh,  alas !  imperial  Heaven,  were  not  the  world  afflicted  by  extraor- 
dinary changes,  I  would  not  dare  to  present  extraordinary  services.  But 
this  year  the  drought  is  most  unusual.  Summer  is  past,  and  no  rain  has 
fallen.  Not  only  do  agriculture  and  human  beings  feel  the  dire  calamity, 
but  also  beasts  and  insects,  herbs  and  trees,  almost  cease  to  live.  I,  the 
■  minister  of  Heaven,  am  placed  over  mankind,  and  am  responsible  for 
keeping  the  world  in  order,  and  tranquillizing  the  people.  Although  it 
is  now  impossible  for  me  to  sleep  or  eat  with  composure ;  although  I 
am  scorched  with  grief,  and  tremble  with  anxiety ;  still,  after  all,  no 
genial  and  copious  showers  have  been  obtained. 

Some  days  ago,  I  fasted,  and  offered  rich  sacrifices,  on  the  altars  of 
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the  gods  of  the  land  and  the  prain  ;  and  Iiad  to  be  thankful  for  gathering 
clouds,  and  slight  showers ;  but  not  enough  to  cause  gladness.  Looking 
up,  I  consider  that  Heaven's  heart  is  benevolence  and  love.  The  sole 
cause  is  the  daily  deeper  atrocity  of  my  sins :  but  little  sincerity  and 
little  devotion. — Hence  I  have  been  unable  to  move  Heaven's  heart,  and 
bring  down  abundant  blessings. 

"  Having  searched  the  records,  I  find,  that,  in  tlie  24th  year  of  Kien- 
lung,  my  imperial  grandfather,  the  high,  honorable,  and  pure  emperor 
reverently  performed  a  '  great  snow  service.'  I  feel  impelled,  by  ten 
thousand  considerations,  to  look  up  and  imitate  the  usage,  and  with 
trembling  anxiety,  rashly  assail  Heaven,  examine  myself,  and  consider 
my  errors ;  looking  up  and  hoping  that  I  may  obtain  pardon.  I  ask 
myself, — whether  in  sacrificial  services  I  have  been  disrespectful? 
Whether  or  not  pride  and  prodigality  have  had  a  place  in  my  heart, 
springing  up  there  unobserved  ?  Whether,  from  the  length  of  time,  I 
have  become  remiss  in  attending  to  the  aflairs  of  government ;  and  have 
been  unable  to  attend  to  them  with  that  serious  diligence,  and  strenuous 
cflfort,  which  I  ought  ?  Whether  I  have  uttered  irreverent  words,  and 
have  deserved  reprehension  ?  Whether  perfect  equity  has  been  attained 
in  conferring  rewards  or  inflicting  punishments  ?  Whether  in  raising 
fnausolea  and  laying  out  gardens,  I  have  distressed  the  people  and 
wasted  property  ?  Whether  in  the  appointment  of  officers  I  have  failed 
to  obtain  fit  persons,  and  thereby  the  acts  of  government  have  been  petty 
and  vexatious  to  the  people  ?  Whether  punishments  have  been  unjustly 
inflicted  or  not  ?  Whether  the  oppressed  have  found  no  means  of  appeal  ? 
Whether  in  persecuting  heterodox  sects,  the  innocent  have  not  been  in- 
volved ?  Whether  or  not  the  magistrates  have  insulted  the  people,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  their  affairs  ?  Whetlier  in  the  successive  military 
operations  on  the  western  frontiers,  there  may  not  have  been  the  horrors 
of  human  slaughter,  for  the  sake  of  imperial  rewards  ?  Whether  the  lar- 
gesses bestowed  on  the  afflicted  southern  provinces  were  properly  applied, 
or  the  people  were  left  to  die  in  the  ditches  ?  Whether  the  efforts  to 
exterminate. or  pacify  the  rebellious  mountaineers  of  Hunan  and  Kwang- 
tung,  were  properly  conducted ;  or  whether  they  led  to  the  inhabitants 
being  trampled  on  as  mire  and  ashes  ? — To  all  these  topics,  to  which  my 
anxieties  have  been  directed,  I  ought  to  lay  the  plumb-line,  and  strenu- 
ously endeavor  to  correct  what  is  wrong ;  still  recollecting  that  there 
may  be  faults  which  have  not  occurred  to  me  in  my  meditations. 

"  Prostrate  I  beg  imperial  Heaven,  {Hwang  Tien)  to  pardon  my  igno- 
rance and  stupidity,  and  to  grant  me  self-renovation  ;  for  myriads  of  in- 
nocent people  are  involved  by  me,  a  single  man.  My  sins  are  so  nume- 
rous, it  is  difficult  to  escape  from  them.  Summer  is  past,  and  autumn 
arrived ;  to  wait  longer  will  really  be  impossible.  Knocking  head,  I 
piay,  imperial  Heaven,  to  hasten  and  confer  gracious  deliverance,  a 
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Bpeedy  and  divinely  beneficial  rain ;  to  save  the  people^B  lives ;  and  in 
BOine  degree  redeem  my  iniquities.  Oh,  alas !  imperial  Heaven,  observe 
these  things.  Oh,  alas !  imperial  Heaven,  be  gracious  to  them.  I 
*i'am  inexpressibly  grieved,  alarmed,  and  frightened. — Reverently  this  me- 
morial is  presented." — Repository,  V  o/.  i.,  p.  236. 

J  This  paper  apparently  intimates  some  acknowledgment  of  a 
.  ruling  power  above,  and  before  a  despot  like  the  emperor  of  China 
r  would  place  himself  in  such  an  equivocal  posture  before  his  peo- 
ple, he  would  assure  himself  very  thoroughly  of  their  sentiments; 
for  its  effects  as  a  state  paper  would  be  worse  than  null  if  the  least 
ridicule  was  likely  to  be  thrown  upon  it.  In  this  case,  heavy 
showers  followed  the  imperial  supplications  the  same  evening, 
and  appropriate  thanksgivings  were  ordered,  and  sacrifices  pre- 
sented before  the  six  altars  of  heaven,  earth,  land  and  grain,  and 
the  gods  of  heaven,  earth,  and  the  revolving  year. 

The  orders  of  the  court,  whether  sent  down  by  the  emperor  to 
the  high  officers  in  the  Boards,  or  directly  to  the  provinces,  are 
usually  in  manuscript,  except  when  some  grand  event  or  state 
ceremony  requires  a  general  proclamation,  in  which  cases,  the 
document  is  printed  on  yellow  paper,  and  published  in  both  the 
Chinese  and  Manchu  languages.  The  governors  and  their  sub- 
ordinates, imperial  commissioners,  and  collectors  of  customs, 
are  the  principal  officers  in  the  provinces  who  publish  their 
orders  to  the  people,  consisting  of  admonitions,  exhortations, 
regulations,  laws,  special  ordinances,  threatenings,  and  munici- 
pal requirements.  Standing  laws  and  local  regulations  are  often 
carved  very  beautifully  on  black  marble,  and  placed  in  the 
streets  to  be  "  hold  in  everlasting  remembrance,"  so  that  no  one 
can  plead  ignorance  : — a  custom  which  recalls  tlic  mode  of  pub- 
lishing the  Twelve  Tables  at  Rome.  Several  of  these  legal 
tablets,  beautifully  carved,  are  to  be  seen  at  Canton  and  Macao. 
The  common  mode  of  publishing  the  commands  of  government 
is  to  print  the  document  in  large  characters,  and  .slick  up  copies 
at  the  door  of  the  offices  and  in  the  streets  in  public  places,  with 
the  seal  of  the  officer  attached  to  authenticate  thorn.  The  paper 
on  which  they  are  printed  being  only  common  Chinese  paper, 
and  there  being  no  protection  from  the  weather,  the  sheets  are 
soon  destroyed  ;  the  people  read  them  as  they  are  thus  exposed, 
and  copy  them  if  they  wish,  but  it  is  not  uncommon,  too,  for  the 
magistrates  to  print  important  edicts  in  pamphlet  form  for  circu- 
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lation.   The  style  adopted  in  these  papers 'is  the  legal.  ODe^  and' 
di^|BI|inom  eommoa  -writiiig  as  much  as  that  does  in  Englishi  but^ 
in  IjifabBe  it  is  not  involved  or  obscure.    A  single  specimen  of  ;.^ 
an  eotet,  out  of  many  which  could  be  given,  will  suffice  to  illus-'*' 

trate  the  form  of  these  papers,  and  moreover  show  upon  what 
subjects  a  Chinese  ruler  sometimes  legislates,  and  the  care  he  is 
expected  to  take  of  the  people.  .  .  r^,^,^/ 

'^Su^and  Hwang,  by  special  appointment  n»gistreteB  of  the  districts 
Naii^|liiul  Pwanyu,  raised  ten  steps  and  recorded  ten  times,  Hereby  dia-^ 
tincilj^iiblish  important  rules  for  the  capture  .of  grasshoppers,  that  it  ./ 
may  Wkiuy^l^il^^HOW  to  guard  against  them,  in  order  to  ward  off  injury  and^ 
calamity.  On  the  7th  day  of  the  8ih  month  in  the  1 3th  year  of  Tankwang;^' 
(Sept.  20tfa,1833),  we  received  a  communication  from  the  prefect  of  th^ 
[department  o|  Kwangchau],  transmitting  a  dispatch  ^h***r  ^^^jgj^fe 
cies  the  governor  and  lieutenant-frovemor,  as  follows :  l^^lfe 

«« During  the  fifth  month  of  the  present  year,  flights  of  grasshoppers 
appeared  in  the  limits  of  Kwangsi,  in  [the  departments  of]  Liu,  Tsin,^^ 
Kvvei,  and  Wu,  and  their  vicinafre;  which  have  already,  according  to  .'|(". 
report,  been  clean  destroyed  and  driven  off.    We  have  heard  that  in  the 
department  of  Kauchau  and  its  neighborhood,  conterminous  to  Kwangsi, 
grasshoppers  have  appeared  which  multiply  wilh  extreme  rapidity.  At 
this  time,  the  second  crop  is  in  the  blade  (which  if  destroyed  will  endam- 
age the  people),  and  it  is  proper  therefore  immediately,  wherever  they  arc 
found,  to  capture  and  drive  them  off,  marshalling  the  troops  to  advance 
and  wholly  exterminate  tliem..  But  Kwangtung  heretofore  has  never^ 
ex|ei:i^6ed  this  calamity,  and  we  apprehend  the  officers  and  people  do  not^ 
una^tiuid  the  mode  of  capture ;  wbefe^  we  now  exhibit  in  order  the^ 
most  ^important  rules  for  catching  grasshoppers.  Let  the  governor's  ^ 
com^inbd  forces  be  immediately  instructed*  to  capture  them  secundum 
ariititj^  l^  same  time  let  orders  be  issued  for  the  villagers  and  &rmers  . 
at  once  to  assemble  and  take  them,  and  for  the  magistrates  to  estiblisl^ 
storehouses  for  their  reception  and  purchase,  thus  without  fail  sweeping 
them  clean  away.    If  you  do  not  exert  yourself  to  catch  the  grasshop-.|| 
pers,  your  guilt  will  be  very  g-reat :  let  it  be  done  carefully,  not  clandes- 
tinely delaying,  thus  causing  this  misfortune  to  come  upon  yourselves, 
transgressing  the  laws,  and  causing  us  again,  according  to  the  exigencies  ^ 
of  the  case,  to  promulgate  general  orders,  and  make  thorough  exam ina-  j 
tioM,  &c.,  &c.    Appended  hereto  are  copies  of  the  rules  for  catching 
grasshoppers,  which  from  the  lieut.-governor  must  be  sent  to  the  treasurer, 
who  will  enjoin  it  upon  the  magistrates  of  the  departments,  and  he  again 
upon  the  district  magistrates.'  -  '^i  .  , 

**  Having  received  the  preoediiig,  beddes  respectfully^transnciittmg  it  to 
the  colooel  of  the  department  to  be  straightway  fimnurded  to  all  the 
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troops  under  his  authority,  and  also  to  all  the  district  justices,  that  they 
all  with  united  purpose  bend  their  energies  to  observe  at  the  proper  time, 
that  whenever  the  grasshoppers  become  numerous  they  join  their  forces 
and  extirpate  them,  thus  removing  calamity  from  the  people ;  we  also  en- 
*join  upon  whoever  receives  this  that  they  catch  the  grasshoppers  ac- 
cording to  these  several  directions,  which  are  therefore  here  arranged  in 
order  as  follows :     '  •        •  . 

"  *  1.  When  the  grasshoppers  first  issue  forth,  they  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
borders  of  large  morasses,  from  whence  they  quickly  multiply  and  fill 
large  tracts  of  land  ;  they  produce  their  young  in  little  hillocks  of  black 
earth,  using  the  tail  to  bore  into  the  ground,  not  quite  an  inch  in  depth, 
which  still  remain  as  open  holes,  the  whole  somewhat  resembling  a  bee's 
nest.  One  grasshopper  drops  ten  or  more  pellets,  in  form  like  a  pea, 
each  one  containing  a  hundred  or  more  young.  For  the  young  grasshop- 
pers fly  and  eat  in  swarms,  and  this  laying  of  their  young  is  done  all  at 
once  and  in  the  same  spot ;  the  place  resembles  a  hive  of  bees,  and 
therefore  it  is  very  easily  sought  and  found. 

"  •  2.  When  the  grasshoppers  are  in  the  fields  of  wheat  and  tender  rice 
and  the  tliick  grass,  every  day  at  early  dawn  they  all  alight  on  the  leaves 
of  the  grass,  and  their  bodies  being  covered  with  dew  are  heavy  and 
they  cannot  fly  or  hop  ;  at  noon,  they  begin  to  assemble  for  flight,  and  at 
evening  they  collect  in  one  spot.  Thus  each  day  there  are  three  periods 
when  they  can  be  caught,  and  the  people  and  gentry  will  also  have  a 
short  respite.  The  mode  of  catching  them  is  to  dig  a  trench  before 
them,  the  broader  and  longer  the  better,  on  each  side  placing  boards, 
doors,  screens  and  such  like  things,  one  stretched  on  after  another,  and 
spreading  open  each  side.  The  whole  multitude  must  then  cry  aloud, 
and  holding  boards  in  their  hands,  drive  them  all  into  the  trench  ;  mean- 
while those  on  the  opposite  side,  provided  witli  brooms  and  rakes,  on 
seeing  any  leaping  or  crawling  out,  must  sweep  them  back  ;  then  cover- 
ing them  witli  dry  grass,  burn  them  all  up.  I^et  tlie  fire  be  first  kindled 
in  the  trench,  and  then  drive  them  into  it;  for  if  they  are  only  buried  up, 
then  many  of  them  will  crawl  out  of  the  openings  and  so  escape. 
'  " '  3.  When  the  swarms  of  grasshoppers  see  a  row  of  trees,  or  a  L-lose 
nne  of  flags  and  streamers,  they  usually  hover  over  and  settle  ;  and  the 
farmers  frequently  suspend  red  and  white  clothes  and  petticoats  on  long 
poles,  or  make  red  and  green  paper  flags,  but  they  do  not  always  settle 
with  great  rapidity.  Moreover,  they  dread  tlie  noise  of  gongs,  match- 
locks, and  guns,  hearing  which  they  fly  away.  If  they  come  so  as  to 
obscure  the  heavens,  you  must  let  ofl*  the  guns  and  clang  the  gongs,  or 
fire  the  crackers ;  it  will  strike  the  front  ranks  with  dread,  and  flying 
away,  the  rest  will  follow  tliem  and  depart. 

"  *  4.  When  the  wings  and  legs  of  the  grasshoppers  are  taken  off,  and 
[their  bodies]  dried  in  the  sun,  the  taste  is  like  dried  prawns,  and  more- 
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over  they  can  be  kept  a  long  time  without  spoiling.  Ducks  can  also  be 
reared  upon  the  dried  grasshoppers,  and  soon  become  large  and  fat. 
Moreover,  the  hill  people  catch  them  to  feed  pigs ;  these  pigs,  weighing 
at  first  only  twenty  catties  or  so,  in  ten  days'  time  grow  to  weigh  more 
than  fifty  catties ;  and  in  rearing  all  domestic  animals  tliey  are  of  use. 
Let  all  farmers  exert  tliemselves,  and  catch  them  alive,  giving  rice  or 
money  according  to  the  number  taken.  In  order  to  remove  this  calamity 
from  your  grain,  what  fear  is  there  that  you  will  not  perform  this  ?  Let 
all  these  rules  for  catching  the  grasshoppers  be  diligently  carried  into 
full  efiect' 

"  Wherefore  these  commands  are  transcribed  that  all  you  soldiers  and 
people  may  be  fully  acquainted  with  them.  Do  you  all  then  immediately 
in  obedience  to  them,  when  you  see  the  proper  time  has  come,  sound  the 
gong ;  and  when  you  see  the  grasshoppers  and  their  young  increasing, 
straightway  get  ready,  on  the  one  hand  seizing  them,  and  on  the  other 
announcing  to  the  officers  that  they  collect  the  troops,  that  with  united 
strength  you  may  at  once  catch  them,  without  fail  making  an  utter  ex- 
termination of  them ;  thus  calamity  will  be  removed  from  the  people. 
We  will  also  then  confer  rewards  upon  those  of  the  farmers  and  people 
who  first  announce  to  the  magistrates  their  approach.  Let  every  one 
implicitly  obey.    A  special  command. 

"Promulgated  Taukwaug,  13th  year,  8th  month,  and  15th  day."* 

The  efTccl  of  these  orders  on  the  grasshoppers  did  not  equal 
the  zeal  of  the  ofl[icers,  but  swarnns  of  locusts  are  neither  nume- 
rous nor  devastating  in  China.  The  concluding  part  of  an  edict 
affords  some  room  for  displaying  the  character  of  the  promulgator. 
Among  other  endings,  are  such  as  these :  Hasten !  hasten !  a 
special  edict."  "Tremble  hereat  intensely."  "  Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  future  repentance  by  disobedience."  "  I  will  by  no 
means  eat  my  words."  "  Earnestly  observe  these  things."  In 
their  state  papers,  Chinese  officers  are  constantly  referring  to  ul- 
timate truths  and  axioms,  and  deducing  arguments  therefrom  ^ 
a  peculiarly  national  grandiloquent  manner,  though  some  of  their 
conclusions  are  tremendous  non-sequiters.  Commissioner  Lin 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Queen  of  England  regarding  the  inter- 
diction of  opium,  which  began  with  the  following  preamble : 

"  Whereas,  the  ways  of  heaven  are  without  partiality,  and  no 
sanction  is  allowed  to  injure  others  in  order  to  benefit  one's  self, 
and  that  men's  natural  feelings  are  not  very  diverse  (for  where 
is  he  who  does  not  abhor  death  and  love  life  ?) — ^therefore  your 
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honorable  nation,  though  beyond  the  wide  ocean,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  thousand  /i,  also  acknowledges  the  same  ways  of  heaven, 
the  same  human  nature,  and  has  the  like  perceptions  of  the  dis- 
^nctions  between  life  and  death,  benefit  and  injury.  Our  hea- 
venly court  has  for  its  family  all  that  is  within  the  four  seas  ;  and 
as  to  the  great  emperor's  heaven-like  benevolence — there  is  none 
whom  it  does  not  overshadow  ;  even  regions  remote,  desert,  and 
disconnected, have  a  part  in  his  general  care  of  lifeand  wcll-beng." 

The  edicts  furnish  almost  the  only  exponents  of  the  inten- . 
tions  of  government.  They  present  several  characteristic  features 
of  the  ignorant  coriceit  and  ridiculous  assumptions  of  the  Chinese, 
while  they  betray  the  real  weakness  of  the  authorities  in  the 
mixture  of  argument  and  command,  coaxing  and  threatening, 
pervading  every  paragraph.  According  to  their  phraseology, 
there  can  possibly  be  no  failure  in  the  execution  of  every  order; 
if  they  are  once  made  known,  the  obedience  of  the  people  follows 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  both  the 
writer  and  the  people  know  that  most  of  them  are  but  little  better 
than  waste  paper.  The  responsibility  of  the  writer  in  a  measure 
ceases  with  the  promulgation  of  his  orders,  and  when  they  reach 
the  last  in  the  series,  their  efficiency  has  well  nigh  departed. 
Expediency  is  the  usual  guide  for  obedience  ;  deceiving  supe- 
riors and  oppressing  the  people,  the  rule  of  action  on  the  part  of 
officials  ;  and  their  orders  do  not  more  strikingly  exhibit  their 
weakness  and  ignorance,  than  their  mendacity  and  conceit. 

It  is  not  easy,  without  citing  many  examples  accompanied  with 
particular  explanations,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  actual  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  show  how  far  the  people  are  secured  in  life  and 
property  by  their  rulers ;  and  perhaps  nothing  has  been  the 
source  of  such  differing  views  regarding  the  Chinese  among 
writers,  as  the  predominance  they  give  either  to  the  theory  or 
the  practice  of  legislation.  Old  Magaillans  (p.  250)  has  hit  this 
point  pretty  well,  when  he  says,  "  It  seems  as  if  the  legislators 
had  omitted  nothing,  and  that  they  had  foreseen  all  inconveniences 
that  were  to  be  feared  ;  so  that  I  am  persuaded  no  kingdom  in 
the  world  could  be  better  governed  or  more  happy,  if  the  conduct 
and  probity  of  the  officers  were  but  answerable  to  the  institution 
of  the  goveniraent.  But  in  regard  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  nor  of  the  eternal  rewards  and  punishments  of  the 
other  world,  they  are  subject  to  no  remorses  of  conscience,  they 
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place  all  their  happiness  in  pleasure,  in  dignity  and  riches;  and 
^  therefore,  to  obtain  these  fading  advantages,  they  violate  all  the 
laws  of  God'  and  man,  trampling  under  foot  religion,  reason, 
justice,  honesty,  and  all  the  rights  of  consanguinity  and  friend- 
ship. The  inferior  officers  mind  nothing  but  how  to  defraud ' 
their  superiors,  they  the  supreme  tribunals,  and  all  together  how  ' 
to  cheat  the  king  ;  which  they  know  how  to  do  with  so  much 
cunning  and  address,  making  use  in  their  memorials  of  words 
and  expressions  so  soft,  so  honest,  so  respectful,  so  humble  and 
full  of  adulation,  and  of  reasons  so  plausible,  that  the  deluded 
prince  frequently  takes  the  greatest  falsehoods  for  solemn  truths. 
So  that  the  people,  finding  themselves  continually  oppressed  and 
overwhelmed  without  any  reason,  murmur  and  raise  seditions 
and  revolts,  which  have  caused  so  much  ruin  and  so  many  changes 
in  the  empire.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason  that  the  excel- 
lency and  perfection  of  the  laws  of  China  should  suffer  for  the 
depravity  and  wickedness  of  the  magistrates.'* 

Magaillans  resided  in  China  nearly  forty  years,  and  his  opinion 
may  be  considered  on  the  whole  as  a  fair  judgment  of  the  real 
condition  of  the  people  and  the  policy  of  their  rulers.  When  one  ' 
is  living  in  the  country  itself,  to  hear  the  complaints  of  individuals 
against  the  extortion  and  cruelty  of  their  rulers,  and  to  read  the 
reports  of  judicial  murder,  torture,  and  crime,  in  the  Peking 
Gazettes,  are  enough  to  cause  one  to  wonder  how  such  atrocities 
and  oppressions  are  endured  from  year  to  year,  and  why  the 
sufferers  do  not  rise  and  throw  aside  the  tyrannous  power  which 
thus  abuses  them.  But  the  people  are  generally  sensible  that 
they  would  really  gain  nothing  by  such  a  procedure,  and  their 
desire  to  maintain  as  great  a  degree  of  peace  as  possible,  leads 
them  to  submit  to  many  evils,  which  in  western  countries  would 
soon  be  remedied  or  cause  a  revolution.  In  order  to  restrain 
the  officers  in  their  misrule,  Sect.  ccx.  of  the  Code  ordains  that  ^ 
"  If  any  officer  of  government,  whose  situation  gives  him  power 
and  control  over  the  people,  not  only  does  not  conciliate  them  by 
proper  indulgence,  but  exercises  his  authority  in  a  manner  so 
inconsistent  with  the  established  laws  and  approved  usages  of  tho 
empire,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  once  loyal  subjects  being^ 
changed  by  his  oppressive  conduct,  they  assemble  tumultuously  ^ 
and  openly  rebel,  and  drive  him  at  length  from  the  capital  city 
and  seat  of  his  government ;  such  officer  shall  suffer  death." 
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By  the  laws  of  China,  every  officer  of  the  nine  ranks  must  be 
previously  qualified  for  duty  by  a  degree  ;  in  the  ninth  are  in- 
cluded village  magistrates,  deputy  treasurers,  jailers,  &c.,  but 
the  police,  local  interpreters,  clerks,  and  other  attendants  on  the 
courts,  are  not  considered  as  having  any  rank,  and  most  of  them 
are  natives  of  the  place  where  they  are  employed.  The  only 
degradation  they  can  feel  is  to  turn  them  out  of  their  stations,  but 
this  is  hardly  a  palliative  of  the  evils  the  people  suffer  from  them ; 
the  new  leech  is  more  thirsty  than  the  old.  The  cause  of  many 
of  the  extortions  the  people  suffer  from  their  rulers  is  found  in  the 
system  of  purchasing  office,  at  all  times  practiced  in  one  shape  or 
other,  but  occasionally  publicly  resorted  to  by  the  government 
when  the  exchequer  is  unusually  low.  As  the  counterpart  of 
this  system,  that  of  receiving  bribes  must  be  expected  therefore 
to  prevail,  and  being  in  fact  practised  by  all  grades  of  dignitaries, 
and  sometimes  even  upheld  by  them  as  a  "  necessary  evil,"  it 
adds  still  more  to  the  bad  consequences  resulting  from  this  mode 
of  obtaining  office.  Indeed  so  far  is  the  practice  of  "  covering 
the  eyes  "  carried  in  China,  that  the  people  seldom  approach  their 
rulers  without  a  gift  to  make  way  for  them. 

One  mode  taken  by  the  highest  ranks  to  obtain  money  is  to 
notify  inferiors  that  there  are  certain  days  on  which  presents  are 
expected,  and  custom  soon  increases  these  as  much  as  the  case 
will  admit.  Subscriptions  for  objects  of  public  charity  or  dis- 
bursements, such  as  an  inundation,  a  bad  harvest,  bursting  of 
dikes,  and  other  similar  things,  which  the  government  must  look 
afler,  are  not  unfrequently  made  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
incumbents  Jby  requiring  much  more  than  is  needed  ;  those  who 
subscribe  are  rewarded  by  an  empty  title,  a  peacock^s  feather,  or 
employment  in  some  insignificant  formality.  The  sale  of  titular 
rank  is  a  source  of  revenue,  but  the  government  understands  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  well-known  channel  of  attaining  office  by 
literary  merit  open  to  all,  and  it  seldom  confers  much  real  power  ^ 
for  mere  money,  when  unconnected  with  some  degree  of  fitness.  ^ 
The  security  of  its  own  position  is  not  to  be  risked  for  the  sake  . 
of  an  easy  means  of  filling  its  exchequer,  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  the  sale  of  office  and  title  is  carried.  The  censors 
inveigh  against  it,  and  the  emperor  almost  apologises  for  resort- 
ing to  it,  but  it  is  nevertheless  constantly  practised.  The 
•  government  stocks  of  this  description  were  opened  during  the  late 
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war,  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  were  a  sufficient  excuse  for 

•  the  disreputable  practice.  In  1835,  the  sons  of  two  of  the  lead- 
ing  hong-merchants  were  promoted,  in  consequence  of  their  dona- 
tions of  $25,000  each,  to  repair  the  ravages  of  an  inundation  ; 
subscribers  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  and  upwards,  were  re- 
warded by  an  honorary  title,  whose  only  privilege  is,  that  it 
saves  its  possessor  from  a  bambooing,  it  being  tlie  law  that  no 
one  holding  any  office  can  be  personally  chastised. 

Besides  the  lower  officers,  the  clerks  in  their  employ,  and  the 
police  who  are  often  taken  from  the  garrison  soldiery,  are  the 
agents  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  ranks  to  squeeze  the  people. 
There  are  many  clerks  of  various  duties  and  grades  about  all 
the  offices  who  receive  small  salaries,  and  every  application  and 
petition  to  their  superiors,  going  through  their  hands,  is  attended 
by  a  bribe  to  pass  them  up.  The  military  police  and  servants 
connected  with  the  offices  are  not  paid  any  regular  salary,  and 
their  number  is  great.  In  the  large  districts,  like  those  of 
Nanhai  and  Pwanyu,  which  compose  the  city  of  Canton  and 
suburbs,  it  is  said  there  are  about  a  thousand  unpaid  police ; 
in  the  middle  sized  ones  between  three  and  four  hundred,  and  in 
the  smallest  from  one  to  two  hundred.  This  number  is  increased 
by  the  domestics  attending  high  officers  as  part  of  their  suite,  and 
by  their  old  acquaintances  who  make  themselves  known  when 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  being  employed.  Among  other  abuses 
mentioned  by  the  censors,  is  that  of  magistrates  appointing  their 
own  creatures  to  fill  vacancies  until  those  nominated  by  his 
majesty  arrive ;  like  a  poor  man  oppressing  the  poor,  such 
officers  arc  a  sweeping  rain.  A  similar  abuse  is  when  country 
magistrates  leave  their  posts  to  go  to  the  provincial  capital  to 

•  dance  attendance  upon  their  superiors,  and  get  nominated  to  a 
higher  place,  or  taken  into  their  service  as  secretaries,  because 
they  will  work  for  nothing  ;  the  duties  of  their  vacated  offices  are 
meantime  usually  left  undone,  and  underlings  take  advantage 
of  their  absence  to  make  new  exactions.  The  governor  fills 
vacant  offices  with  his  own  friends,  and  recommends  them  to  his 
majesty  to  be  confirmed  ;  but  this  has  little  efloct  in  consolidating 
a  system  of  oppression  from  the  constant  changes  going  on. 

The  retinups  of  high  provincial  officers  contain  many  depen- 
dents and  expectant  supernumeraries  all  subservient  to  them ; 
among  them  are  the  descendants  of  poor  officers  3  the  sons  of  bank-  • 
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rupt  merchants  who  once  possessed  influence;  dissipated,  well  bred, 
unscrupulous  men,  who  lend  themselves  to  everything  flagitious ; 
and  lastly,  fortune-seekers  without  money,  but  possessing  talents 
of  good  order  to  be  used  by  any  one  who  will  hire  them.  Such 
persons  are  not  peculiar  to  China,  and  their  employment  is 
guarded  against  in  the  Code,  but  no  law  is  more  a  dead  letter. 
Oflicers  of  government,  too,  conscious  of  their  delinquencies,  and 
afraid  their  posts  will  soon  be  taken  from  them,  of  course  endeavor 
to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  and  by  means  of  such 
persons,  who  are  usually  well  acquainted  with  the  leading  in- 
habitants of  thfe  district,  harrass  and  threaten  such  as  are  likely 
to  pay  well  for  being  left  in  quiet.  It  does  them  little  or  no  good, 
however,  for  if  they  are  not  removed,  they  must  fee  their  supe- 
riors ;  and  if  they  are  punished  for  their  misdeeds,  they  are  still 
more  certain  of  losing  their  wicked  exactions. 

Another  common  mode  of  plundering  the  people  is  for  ofliicers 
to  collude  with  bands  of  thieves,  and  allow  them  to  escape  for  a 
composition  when  arrested,  or  substitute  other  persons  for  the 
guilty  party  in  case  the  real  offenders  are  likely  to  be  con- 
demned. Sometimes  these  banditti  are  too  strong  even  for  an 
upright  magistrate,  and  he  is  obliged  to  overlook  what  he  cannot 
remedy  ;  for,  however  much  he  may  wish  to  arrest  and  bring 
them  to  justice,  his  policemen  are  too  much  afraid  of  their  ven- 
geance to  venture  upon  attacking  them.  An  instance  of  this 
occurred  near  Canton  in  1839,  when  a  boat,  containing  a  clerk 
of  the  court  and  three  or  four  police,  came  into  the  fleet  of 
European  opium-ships  to  hunt  for  some  desperate  opium  smug- 
glers who  ha:d  taken  refuge  there.  The  fellows,  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  the  boat,  came  in  the  night,  and  surrounding  it,  took 
out  the  crew,  bound  their  pursuers,  and  burned  them  alive  with  *  * 
the  boat,  in  sight  of  the  whole  fleet,  to  whom  they  looked  for  pro- 
tection against  their  justly  incensed  countrymen.     '  "  ' 

A  censor,  in  1819,  complaining  of  flagrant  neglect  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Chihlt,  says:  "Among  the  magis- 
trates are  many  who,  without  fear  or  shame,  connive  at  robbery 
and  deceit.  Formerly,  horse-stealers  were  wont  to  conceal 
themselves  in  some  secret  place,  but  now  they  openly  bring 
their  plunder  to  market  for  sale.  When  they  perceive  a  person 
to  be  weak,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  stealing  his  property  and 
returning  it  to  him  for  money,  while  the  officers,  on  hearing  it, 
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treiTtltlBui  a  trivial  matter,  and  blame  thW  stifl^^^ 
more  cautious.  Thieves  are  apprehended  with  warnuo^^' 
them,  showing  that  when  they  were  sent  out  to  arrest  thii 
they  availed  of  the  opportunity  to  steal  for  themselves.  And  at' 
a  village  near  the  imperial  residence  are  very  many  plunderers 
concealed,  who  go  out  by  night  in  companies  of  twenty  or  thirty* 
persons,  carrying  weapons  with  them  ;  they  frequently  call  up 
the  inhabitants,  break  open  the  doors,  and  having  satisfied  them- 
selves with  what  food  and  wine  they  can  obtain,  they  threaten 
and  extort  money,  which  if  they  cannot  procure,  they  seize  their 
clothes,  ornaments,  or  cattle,  aud  depart.  They  51so  frequently 
go  to  shops,  and  having  broken  open  the  shutters,  impudently 
demand  money,  which  if  they  do  not  get,  they  set  fire  to  the  shop 
with  the  torches  in  their  hands.  If  the  master  of  the  house 
apprehends  a  few  of  them,  and  sends  them  to  the  magistrate,  he' 
merely  imprisons  and  beats  them,  and,  before  half  a  m^thy) 
allows  tHem  to  run  away."* 

The  unpaid  leiaineiB  about  the  courts  aire  Very  mmSfSSffiaui 
are  more  dreaded  than  the  police ;  one  censor  says  they  are 
l^Eed  upon  by  the  people  as  tigers  and  wolves ;  he  effected  the 
disehai^  of  nearly  24,000  of  them  in  the  province  of  Chihlf 
alone.  They  are  usually  continued  in  their  places  by  the  head 
magistrate,  who,  when  he  arrives,  being  ignorant  of  the  charac- 
ters of  those  he  must  employ,  continues  such  as  are  likely  to 
serve.  In  cases  of  serious  accusation,  the  clerks  frequently 
subpoena  all  who  are  likely  to  be  implicated,  and  demand  a  fee' 
for  liberating  them  when  their  innocence  is  shown.  These 
myrmidons  still  fear  the  anger  of  their  superiors,  and  a  recoil  of 
;  the  people  so  far  as  to  endeavor  to  save  appearances,  by  Inish- 

up  the  matter,  and  liberating  those  unjustly  apprehended|^ 
with  great  protestations  of  compassion.  It  may  be  added,  that, 
as  life  is  not  lightly  taken,  thieves  are  careful  not  to  murder  or 
maltreat  their  victims  dangerously,  nor  do  the  magistrates  ven- 
ture to  take  life  outright  by  torture,  though  their  cruelties  fre- 
quently^ result  in  death,  by  neglect  or  starvation.   It  is  money 

Jffib^liU  iiolicemen  and  officials  want,  not  blood  and 
revenge.  ,  Parties  al  strife  with  each  other  frequently  resort  to 
legal  implic^^^.&  gratify  their  ill-will,  and  take  a  pitiful 

♦  CbiiMse  Repontwy,  VoL  IV.,  p.  2ia       '  " 
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revenge  by  egging  on  the  police  to  pillage  and  vex  their  enemy, 
though  they  themselves  profit  nowise  thereby. 

The  ©*'ils  resulting  to  the  Chinese  from  a  half- paid  and  venal 
magistracy  are  dreadful,  and  the  prospects  of  their  removal  very 
slight.     The  governor  of  Chihli,  in  1829,  memorialized  the 
emperor  upon  the  state  of  the  police,  and  pointed  out  a  remedy 
for  many  abuses,  one  of  which  was  to  pay  them  fair  salaries  out 
of  the  public  treasury  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  this  remedy  must 
begin  with  the  monarch,  for,  until  an  officer  is  released  from 
sopping  his  superior,  he  will  not  cease  exacting  from  his  infe- 
riors.   Experience  has  shown  the  authorities  how  far  it  can 
safely  be  carried  ;  while  many  officers,  seeing  how  useless  it  is 
to  irritate  the  people,  so  far  as  ultimately  enriching  themselves  is 
concerned,  endeavor  to  restrain  their  policemen.    One  lieut.- 
governor  issued  an  edict,  stating  that  none  of  his  domestics  were 
allowed  to  browbeat  shopmen,  and  thus  get  goods  or  eatables 
below  the  market  price  ;  and  permits  the  seller  to  collar  and 
bring  them  to  him  for  punishment  when  they  did  so.    When  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  as  a  governor,  treasurer,  &c.,  takes  the  seals 
of  his  post,  he  ofttimes  issues  a  proclamation,  exhorting  the. 
subordinate  ranks  to  do  as  he  means  to  do, — "  to  look  up  and 
embody  the  kindness  of  the  high  emperor,"  and  attend  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.    The  lower  officers,  in  their 
turn,  join  in  the  cry,  and  a  series  of  proclamations,  by  turns 
hortative  and  mandatory,  are  echoed  from  mastiff,  spaniel,  and 
poodle,  until  the  cry  ends  upon  the  police.    Thus  the  prefect  of 
Canton  says:  "There  are  hard-hearted  soldiers  and  gnawing^ 
lictors  who  post  themselves  at  ferries  or  markets,  or  rove  about 
the  streets,  to  extort  money  under  various  pretexts  ;  or,  being 
intoxicated,  they  disturb  and  annoy  the  people  in  a  hundred 
ways.    Since  I  came  into  office  here  I  have  repeatedly  com- 
manded the  inferior  magistrates  to  act  faithfully  and  seize  such 
persons,  but  the  depraved  spirit  still  continues." 

A  censor,  speaking  of  the  police,  says  : — "  They  no  sooner  get 
a  warrant  to  bring  up  witnesses,  than  they  assail  both  plaintiff 
and  defendant  for  money  to  pay  their  expenses,  from  the  amount 
of  ten  taels  to  several  scores.  Then  the  clerks  must  have  double 
what  the  runners  get ;  if  their  demands  be  not  satisfied,  they  con- 
trive every  species  of  annoyance.  Then,  again,  if  there  are  peo- 
ple of  property  in  the  neighborhood,  they  will  implicate  them. 
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They  plot  also  with  pettifogging  lawyers  to  get  up  accusations 
against  people,  and  threaten  and  frighten  them  out  of  their 
money." 

One  natural  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  society,  and  such 
a  perversion  of  justice,  is  to  render  the  people  afraid  of  all  con- 
tact with  the  officers  of  government,  and  exceedingly  selfish  in 
all  their  intercourse,  though  the  latter  trait  needs  no  particular 
training  to  develop  it  in  any  heathen  country.  It  also  tends  to 
an  inhuman  disregard  of  the  life  of  others,  and  chills  every  emo- 
tion of  kindness  which  might  otherwise  arise  ;  for  by  making  a 
man  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  neighbors,  or  by  involving  a 
whole  village  in  the  crimes  of  an  individual,  all  sense  of  justice 
is  violated.  The  terror  of  being  implicated  in  any  evil  that 
takes  place  sometimes  prevents  the  people  from  quenching  fires 
until  the  superior  authorities  be  first  informed,  and  from  reliev- 
ing  the  distressed  until  it  is  often  too  late.  Hence,  too,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  a  man  who  has  had  the  ill  fortune  to 
be  stabbed  to  death  in  the  street,  or  who  falls  down  from  disease 
and  dies,  remains  on  the  spot  till  the  putrescence  obliges  the 
neighbors,  for  their  own  safety  to  remove  the  corpse.  A  dead 
body  floatin;!  down  the  river  and  washing  ashore  is  likely  to  re- 
main on  the  banks  until  it  again  drifls  away,  or  the  authorities 
get  it  buried,  for  no  unofficial  person  would  voluntarily  run  the 
risk  of  being  seen  interring  it.  One  censor  reports,  that  when 
he  asked  the  people  why  they  did  not  remove  the  loathsome  ob- 
ject,  they  said,  "  we  always  let  the  bodies  be  either  buried  in 
the  bellies  of  fishes,  or  devoured  by  the  dogs ;  for  if  we  inform 
the  magistrates  they  are  sure  to  make  the  owner  of  the  ground 
buy  a  coffin,  and  the  clerks  and  assistants  distress  us  in  a  hun- 
dred ways."  The  usual  end  of  these  memorials  and  remon- 
strances is  that  the  police  are  ordered  to  behave  better,  the 
clerks  commanded  to  abstain  from  implicating  innocent  people 
and  retarding  the  course  of  justice,  and  their  masters,  the  ma- 
gistrates, threatened  with  the  emperor's  displeasure  in  case  the 
grievance  is  not  remedied  : — after  which  all  goes  on  as  before, 
and  will  go  on  as  long  as  both  rulers  and  ruled  are  what  they 
are.  Christianity  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  which  afflict 
both  parties,  the  only  code  which  will  teach  them  their  rights, 
and  give  the  motive  for  upholding  them. 

The  working  out  of  the  principle  of  responsibility  accounts 
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-for  many  things  in  Chinese  society  and  jurisprudence,  that  other- 
wise appear  completely  at  variance  with  even  common  humanity. 
It  makes  an  officer  careless  of  his  duties,  if  he  can  shift  the  re- 
•  fiponsibility  of  failure  upon  his  inferiors,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
he  knows  can  never  execute  his  orders ;  it  renders  the  people  * 
dead  to  the  impulses  of  relationship,  lest  they  become  involved 
\i  in  what  they  cannot  possibly  control,  and  hardly  know  at  the 

.  time  of  its  commission.    Mr.  Lindsay  states  that  when  he  was 
at  Tsungming  in  1832,  the  officers  were  very  urgent  that  he 
.  should  go  out  of  the  river,  and  in  order  to  show  him  the  effect 
j  of  his  non-compliance  upon  others,  a  degraded  subaltern  was 

paraded  in  his  sight.  "  His  cap  with  its  gold  button  was  borne 
before  him,  and  he  marched  about  blindfolded  in  procession  be- 
tween two  executioners,  with  a  small  flag  on  a  bamboo  pierced 
through  each  ear.  Before  him  was  a  placard,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, *  By  orders  of  the  general  of  Su  and  Sung  :  for  a  breach 
of  military  discipline,  his  ears  are  pierced  as  a  warning  to  the 
multitude.'  His  offence  was  having  allowed  our  boat  to  pass 
the  fort  without  reporting  it." 

During  the  last  war  with  England,  f^r  of  punishment  in- 
duced  many  of  the  subordinates  to  commit  suicide  when  unable 
to  execute  their  orders,  and  the  same  motive  impelled  their  su- 
periors to  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  emperor  in  the  same  way. 
The  hong-merchants  and  linguists  at  Canton,  during  the  old 
regime,  were  constantly  liable  to  exactions  and  punishments  for 
the  acts  of  their  foreign  customers  from  the  operation  of  this 
principle.  One  of  them,  Sunshing,  was  put  in  prison  and  ruined 
because  Lord  Napier  came  to  Canton  from  Whampoa  in  the 
boat  of  a  ship  he  had  "  secured  "  several  weeks  before,  and  the 
linguist  and  pilot  were  banished,  for  allowing  what  they  could 
not  possibly  have  hindered  even  if  they  had  known  it. 

Having  examined  in  this  general  manner  every  grade  of  offi- 
cial rank,  we  come  to  the  people  ;  and  a  close  view  will  show 
that  this  great  mass  of  liuman  beings  exhibits  many  equally  ob- 
jectionable traits,  and  that  oppression,  want,  feudal  rivalry,  and 
brigandige,  combine  to  keep  it  in  a  constant  state  of  tur- 
moil. The  subdivisions  into  tithings  and  hundreds  are  much 
better  observed  in  rural  districts  than  in  cities,  and  the  headmen 
of  those  communities  in  their  individual  and  collective  charac- 
ter, possess  great  influence,  from  the  fact  that  they  represent  the 
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popular  feeling.  In  aU  parts  of  the  country  this  popular  orgeoii- 
zation  is  found  in  some  shape  or  other,  though,  as  if  everything 
was  somehow  perverted,  it  not  unfrequently  is  an  instrument  of 
greater  oppression  than  defence.  Tlie  division  of  the  peqple^ntO' 
clans  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  much  of  this  combination,  and  as 
these  clans  are  probably  remnants  of  the  old  feudal  principali- 
ties anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  resembling  in  many  respects 
the  Scottish  clans,  so  are  the  evils  arising  from  their  dissensions  ^ 
and  feuds  comparable  to  those  which  history  records  of  the 
troubles  excited  among  the  Highlanders  by  the  riv^jry  between* 
Campbells  and  Macgregors.  ■  ♦^'^ 

The  eldership  of  villages  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the 
clans,  for  the  latter  is  unacknowledged  by  the  government,  but 
the  clan  having  the  majority  in  a  village  generally  selects  the  ^ 
elder  from  among  their  number.   In  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  the  * 
elder  18  elected  by  a  sort  of  town  meeting,  and  holds 
during  good  behavior,  receives  sucli  a  salary  i(s  his  fellow  jil 
gers  give  him,  c^cl  may  be  removed  to  make  way 
whenever  the  principal  persons  in  the  village  are  displei 
his  conduct.   His  difties  are  limited  to  the  supervision  of  the 
police,  and  general  oversight  of  what  is  done  In  the  village,  and  to 
tie  a  sort  of  agent  or  spokesman  between  the  villagers  and  higher 
authorities;  the  duties,  the  power,  and  the  rank  of  these  officers 
vary  almost  indefinitely.    The  preponderance  of  one  clan  pre- 
vents mucii  strife  in  the  selection  of  the  elder,  but  the  degree  of 
power  reposed  in  his  hand  is  so  small  that  there  is  probably  little 
*  competition  to  obtain  the  dignity.    A  village  police  is  maintained 
by  the  inhabitants,  under  the  authority  of  the  elder ;  the  village 
of  Whampoa,  for  instance,  containing  about  8,000  inhabitants, 
ays  the  elder  $300  salary,  and  employs  fourteen  watchmen. 
His  duties  further  consist  in  deciding  upon  the  petty  questions 
arising  between  the  viUagers,  and  visiting  the  delinquents  with^ 
chasUsement,  enforcing  such  regulations  as  are  deemed  necessary 
regarding  festivals,  markets,  tanks,  streets,  collection  of  taaSfa-" 
&o*^^e  system  of  surveillance  is,  however,  kept  ^^^^X^flS^ 
^  ^^^|l|^ofiicers,  who  appoint  excise  officers,  gram  tt^mt^^fiii' 
wsuters,  or  some  as  the  case  may  requiii,^ 

exercise  a  general  oversight  of  the  headmen. 

She  district  magistrate,  with  the  munkien  and  their  depotteifM^ 
diPlSdilSl^a&e  the  officers  to  whom  appeals  are  oanied  ftooi 
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the  headmen  ;  they  also  receive  the  reports  of  the  elders  respect- 
ing suspicious  characters  within  their  limits,  or  other  matter?, 
which  ihey  deem  worthy  of  reference  or  remonstrance.  A  simi- 
larity of  interests  leads  the  headmen  of  many  villages  to  meet 
togctlier  at  times  in  a  public  hall  for  secret  consultation  upon 
important  matters,  and  tlieir  united  resolutions  are  generally  acted 
upon  by  tiiemsolves  or  the  magistrates,  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
system  of  eldership,  and  the  influential  position  the  headmen 
occupy,  is  an  important  safeguard  tlie  people  possess  against  the 
extrcnn'ty  of  oppressive  extortion  ;  wliile  too  it  upholds  the  go- 

^    vernment  in  strengtlicning  the  loyalty  of  those  who  feel  that  the 
only  security  they  possess  against  theft,  and  loss  of  all  things 
from  their  seditious  countrymen,  is  to  uphold  the  institutions  of 
the  land  ;  and  that  to  suffer  the  evils  of  a  bad  magistracy  is  less 
'dreadful  liian  the  horrors  of  a  lawless  brigandige. 

The  customs  and  laws  of  clanship  perpetuate  a  sad  state  of 
society,  and  render  districts  and  villages,  otherwise  peaceful,  the 

♦  scenes  of  unceasing  turmoil  and  trouble.  There  arc  only  about 
four  hundred  clans  in  the  whole  of  China,  but  inasmuch  as  all 
of  the  same  surname  do  not  live  in  the  same  place,  the  separation 
of  a  clan  answers  tlie  same  purpose  as  multiplying  it.  Clannish 
feelings  and  feuds  appear  to  be  much  stronger  in  Kwangtung  and 
Fuhkien  than  in  other  provinces,  but  perhaps  only  because  foreign- 
ers hear  more  of  their  outbreaks  than  elsewhere.  As  an  instance 
which  may  be  mentioned,  the  Gazette  contains  the  petition  of  a 
man  from  Chauchau  fii  in  Kwangtung  relating  to  a  quarrel,  stat- 
ing, "that  four  years  before,  his  kindred  having  refused  to  assist 
two  other  clans  in  their  feuds,  had  during  that  period  sulfered 
most  shocking  cruelties.  Ten  persons  had  been  killed,  and 
twenty  men  and  women,  taken  captives,  had  liad  their  eyes  dug 
out,  their  ears  cut  otf,  their  feet  maimed,  and  so  rendered  useless 
for  life.  Thirty  houses  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  three  hundred 
acres  of  land  seized,  ten  thousand  taels  plundered,  ancestral 
temples  thrown  down,  graves  dug  up,  dikes  destroyed,  and  water 
cut  off  from  the  fields.  The  governor  had  offered  a  reward  ot 
a  thousand  taels  to  any  one  who  would  apprehend  these  persons, 
but  for  the  ten  murders  no  one  had  been  executed,  for  the  police 
dare  not  seize  the  offenders,  whoso  numbers  have  largely 
-increased,  and  who  set  the  laws  at  defiance.''  This  region  is 
iiotorious  for  tlie  turbulence  of  its  inhabitants  ;  it  adjoins  tho 
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province  of  Fuhkien,  and  the  quiet  people  emigrate  in  laige  BUM- 
beis  to  the  Indian  Archipelago  or  to  other  provinces.  The  later 
Gazettes  contain  still  more  dreadful  accounts  of  the  c<mtest8  of 
the  dans,  and  the  great  loss  of  life  and  property  resuliSHfeoPi 
their  forays,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  villagJHn^ing 
been*  attacked,  and  thousands  of  people  killed.  These  battles 
are  constantly  occurring,  and  the  authorities  feeling  themselves 
too  weak  to  put  them  down,  are  obliged  to  connive  at  them,  and 
let  the  clans  fight  it  out.  ^  '  ^  ^ 

Dl  will  is  kept  up  between  the  clans,  and  private  revenges 
gratified,  by  every  personal  annoyance  that  malice  can  suggest  or 
opportunity  tempt.  If  an  unfortunate  individual  of  one  clan  is 
met  alone  by  his  enemy,  he  is  sure  to  be  robbed  or  beaten,  or 
both ;  the  boats  or  the  houses  of  each  party  are  plundered  or 
burned,  and  legal  redress  is  almost  impossible.  Graves  are 
defaced  and  tombstones  injured,  and  on  the  annual  visit  to  the  * 
family  sepulchre  perhaps  a  putrid  corpse  is  met,  placed  there 
by  the  hostile  clan ;  this  insult  arouses  all  their  ire,  they 
vow  deadly  revenge.  The  villagers  sally  out  with  such^apos  as  * 
they  possess,  and  death  and  wounds  are  almost  sure  to  result 
before  they  separate.  In  Shunteh  (a  district  between  Canton  and  • 
ao),  upwards  of  a  thousand  men  engaged  with  spears  and 
arms  on  one  of  these  occasbns,  and  thirty-siz  livea^w^^lo^ ; 
military  w^re  called  in  to  quell  the  riot.  In  Tup^m"/^^"- 
near  the  ,fiogue,  thirty-siz  ringleaders  were  a^RBnSu3ed, 
and  in  18Sl,.it  was  reported  that  four  hundred  persons  had  been 
•filled  in  thesjsraids ;  only  twenty-seven  of  their  kindred  appealed 
'    goyeniinent^  redress.  'Iv  '  ..^^ 

''Jnen  complaint  is  made  to  the  prefect  or  governor,  an^  iilves- 
ation  becomes  inevitable,  the  villagers  have  a  provision  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  which  puts  the  burden  of  the  charges 
as  equally  as  possible  upon  the  whole  clan.    A  band  of  devoted 
men  "  are  found, — persons  who  volunteer  to  assume  such  crimes 
^and  run  their  chance  for  life — whose  names  are  kept  on  a  list, 
,^and  they  come  forward  and  surrender  themselves  to  government 
.  as  the  guilty  persons.    On  the  trial,  their  friends  employ  wit-  ' 
nessesto  prove  it  a  justifiable  homicide,  and  magnify  the  provoca- 
tion, and  if  there  are  several  brought  on  the  stand  at  once,  they 
try  to  get  some  of  them  clear  by  proving  an  alibi.    It  not  unfre- 

accused.  «|re  a^uitted,  and  iip(  very  o%0 
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that  they  are  executed  ;  transportation  or  fine  is  the  usual  result. 
The  inducement  for  persons  to  run  this  risk  of  their  lives,  is  security 
from  the  clan  of  a  maintenance  for  their  families  in  case  of 
death,  and  a  reward  sometimes  as  high  as  $300  in  land  or 
money  when  they  return.  This  sum  is  raised  by  taxing  the 
clan  or  village,  and  the  imposition  falls  heavily  on  the  poorer 
portion  of  it,  who  can  neither  avoid  nor  easily  pay  it.  This 
system  of  substitution  pervades  all  parts  of  society,  and  for  all 
misdemeanors.  A  person  was  strangled  in  Macao  in  1838,  for 
having  been  engaged  in  tlie  opium  trade,  who  had  been  hired  by 
the  real  criminal  to  answer  to  his  name ;  it  is  not  known  what 
sum  was  paid  him.  Another  mode  of  escape,  sometimes  tried  in 
such  cases  when  the  person  has  been  condemned,  is  to  bribe  the 
•  jailers  to  report  him  dead,  and  carry  out  his  body  in  a  coffin  ; 
but  this  device  probably  does  not  often  answer  the  end,  as  the  turn- 
keys require  a  larger  bribe  than  can  be  raised.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  in  all  parts  of  China, 
and  for  crimes  of  even  minor  penalty.  • 
To  increase  the  social  evils  of  clanship  and  systematized  • 

*  thieving,  local  tyrants  occasionally  spring  up,  persons  who  rob 

*  and  maltreat  the  villagers  by  means  of  their  armed  retainers,  who 
are  in  most  cases,  doubtless,  members  of  the  same  clan.  One 
of  these  tyrants,  named  Ye/i,  or  Leaf,  became  quite  notorious  in 
the  district  of  Tungkwan,  near  the  Bogue,  about  fifteen  years 
since,  setting  at  defiance  all  the  power  of  the  local  authorities  ; 
and  sending  out  his  men  to  plunder  and  ravage  whoever  resisted 
his  demands,  destroying  their  graves  and  grain,  and  particularly 
molesting  those  who  would  not  deliver  up  their  wives  or  daugh- 
ters to  gratify  him.    He  was  arrested  in  an  underhand  way  by^ 

^  the  district  magistrate  at  Canton  leaving  his  office,  and  inducin^^ 
•  him  for  old  acquaintance  sake  to  return  with  him  to  the  provin- 
cial  city  ;  he  was  there  tried  and  executed  by  the  lieutenant, 
governor,  although  it  was  at  the  time  reported  that  the  Board  of 
Punishments  endeavored  to  save  his  life,  because  he  had  been 
in  office  at  the  capital.  In  order  that  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  rescue  him,  he  was  left  in  ignorance  of  his  sentence,  until  he 
was  put  into  the  sedan  to  be  carried  to  execution. 

Clannish  banditti  often  supply  themselves  with  firearms,  and 
prowling  the  country  to  revenge  themselves  or;  their  enemies, 
soon  proceed  to  pillage  every  one  ;  the  government^ is  someUmes 

V  •  *^ 
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obliged  to  resort  to  contemptible  subterfuges  in  disaitning  tfaenii 

which  conspicuously  show  its  weakness,  and  encourages  a  repe- 
tition of  the  evil.  Parties  of  poor  persons,  who  call  themselves 
guests,  are  often  seen  squatting  on  the  vacant  places  along  the 
shores,  away  from  the  villages,  and  forming  small  clannish  com- 
munities ;  as  soon  as  they  increase,  occupying  more  and  more 
of  the  land,  they  hegin  to  commit  petty  depredations  upon  the 
crops  of  the  inhahitants,  and  demand  money  hv  the  privilege  of  ^ 
burying  upon  the  unoccupied  ground  argund  them.  The  govern- 
ment are  generally  unwilling  to  drive  them  off  by  force,  because 
there  is  the  alternative  of  making  them  robbers  tliereby,  and 
they  are,  invited  to  settle  in  other  waste  lands,  which  they  can 
h^%e  peejf}f^  taxation,  and  leave  those  they  have  cultivated^  if 
8t|p}3r  private  property.  ,^|3^is  practice  shows  the  populousneas* 
oflthe  .country  ina  ponspiqaju;^^  To  these  evils jnust  - 

.j^)^«ddedthe  la,^  b$^iet^^j^£d^  banditti  or  dacoits^j^jp^ 
u]^Mr»^own  ^  the^w^ter^ui||e<%,^  sifeaking  j^Jl^^^d 
« pounce  upon  depncelc^. T)M3a.tf.  Hardly  a.  river  ^^^fp*y  in 
^  the  .land;  is  free  from  these  miscreantSi  and  lives  and  propeirty 
arf^annually  destroyed  by  them  to  a  very  great  amount,  especi- 
ally on  the  Yangtsz'  kiang,  the  Pearl  river,  and  other  great 
thoroughfares.  '  ***  .  *  ^ 

The  popular  associations  in  cities  and  towns  are  chiefly  abased 
,    upon  a  community  of  interests,  resulting  either  from  a  similarity 
of  occupation,  when  the  leading  persons  of  the  same  calling 
form  themselves  into  guilds,  or  from  ihe  municipal  regulations 
requiring  the  householders  living  in  the  same  street  to  unite  to 
maintain  a  police,  and  keep  the  peace  of  their  division.  Each 
guild  has  an  a»5emblyrhall,  where  its  members  meet  to  hold  the 
4|P|estival  of  their  patron  saint,  to  collect  and  appropriate  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  members,  and  settle  the  rent  or  storage  on  the 
rooms  and  goods  in  the  hall,  to  discuss  all  public  matters  as  well 
as  the  good  cheer  they  get  on  such  occasions,  and  to  confer  with 
^other  j^lds.  -  The  members  often  go  to  a  great  expense  in  emt|i>.. 
la^^^^ch  oUier  in  their  processions,  and  some  rivalry  exists 
regE^ing  their  rights,  over  which  the  government  keeps  a  watch- 
fu^  e^^  for  all  popular  assemblies  are  its  horror.    The  shop- 
keepers and  householders  in  the  same  street  are  required  tQ 
ha^e  a  headma*,  to  superintend  the  police,  watchmen,  and  beg- 
'  wyi^  Jhis  limits.   The  rulers  are  sometimes  thwarted  ia 
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their  designs  by  both  these  forms  of  popular  assemblies,  and  they 
no  doubt  tend  in  many  ways  to  keep  up  a  degree  of  independence 
and  of  mutual  acquainlanco,  which  compels  the  respect  of  the 
government.  The  governor  of  Canton  endeavored  to  search  all 
the  shops  in  a  particular  street  in  the  city  in  1838  to  ascertain  if 
there  was  opium  in  them ;  but  the  sliopmen  came  in  a  body 
at  the  head  of  the  street,  and  told  the  policemen  that  they  would 
on  no  account  permit  their  shops  to  be  searched,  and  the  governor 
deemed  it  best  to  retire.  Those  who  will  not  join  or  agree  to 
what  the  majority  orders  in  these  bodies,  occasionally  experience 
petty  tyranny,  but  in  a  city  this  must  be  comparatively  trifling. 
Several  of  the  leading  men  in  the  city  are  known  to  hold  meet- 
ings for  consultation  in  still  more  popular  assemblies  for  different 
reasons  of  a  public  and  pressing  nature.  There  is  a  building 
rit  Canton  called  the  Ming-lun  Tang,  or  Free  Discussion  Hall, 
where  political  matters  are  discussed  under  the  knowledge  of 
government,  which  rather  tries  to  mould  than  put  them  down,  for  < 
the  assistance  of  such  bodies,  rightly  managed,  in  carrying  out 
their  intentions,  is  considerable,  while  discontent  would  be  roused 
if  they  were  forcibly  suppressed.  In  Oct.  1842,  meetings  were 
held  in  this  hall,  at  one  of  which  a  public  manifesto  was  issued, 
here  quoted  entire  as  a  specimen  of  the  public  appeals  of  Cliiaese 
politicians  and  demagogues.  ■■  ^  j  \ 

"  We  have  been  reverently  consulting  upon  the  empire — a  vast  and 
undivided  whole  !  How  can  we  permit  it  to  be  severed  in  order  to  give 
it  to  others  !  Yet  we,  the  rustic  people,  can  learn  to  practise  a  rude 
loyalty ;  we  too  know  to  destroy  the  banditti,  and  thus  requite  his  majesty. 
Our  Great  Pure  dynasty  has  cared  for  this  country  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  during  which  a  succession  of  distinguished  monarchs, 
sage  succeeding  sage,  has  reigned ;  and  we  who  eat  the  herb  of  the 
field,  and  tread  the  soil,  have  for  ages  drank  in  the  dew  of  imperial  good- 
ness, and  been  imbued  with  its  benevolence.  The  people  in  wilds  far 
remote  beyond  our  influence,  have  also  felt  this  goodness,  comparable 
to  the  heavens  for  height,  and  benn  upheld  by  this  bounty,  like  the  earth 
for  thickness.  Wherefore  peace  being  now  settled  in  the  country,  ships 
of  all  lands  come,  distiint  though  they  be  from  this  for  many  a  myriad 
of  miles ;  and  of  all  tlie  foreigners  on  the  south  and  west  there  is  not 
one  but  what  enjoys  the  highest  peace  and  contentment,  and  entertains 
the  profoundest  respect  and  submission. 

"  But  there  is  that  English  nation  :  whose  ruler  is  now  a  woman  and 
then  a  man,  its  people  at  one  time  like  birds  and  then  like  beasts,  with 
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dispositions  more  fierce  and  furious  than  the  tiger  or  wolf,  and  hearts 
more  greedy  than  the  snake  or  hog, — this  people  has  ever  stealthily 
devoured  all  the  southern  barbarians,  and  like  the  demon  of  the  night 
they  now  suddenly  exalt  themselves.  During  the  reigns  of  Kienlung 
and  Kiaking,  these  English  barbarians  humbly  besought  entrance  and 
permission  to  make  a  present ;  they  also  presumptuously  requested  to 
have  Chusan,  but  those  divine  personages,  clearly  perceiving  their  trai- 
torous designs,  gave  them  a  peremptory  refusal.  From  that  time,  link- 
ing themselves  in  with  traitorous  traders,  they  have  privily  dwelt  at 
Macao,  trading  largely  in  opium  and  poisoning  our  brave  people.  They 
have  ruined  lives, — how  many  millions  none  can  tell ;  and  wasted  pro- 
perty— how  many  thousands  of  millions  who  can  guess !  They  have 
dared  again  and  again  to  murder  Chinese,  and  have  secreted  the  murder- 
ers, whom  they  have  refused  to  deliver  up,  at  which  the  hearts  of  all  men 
grieved  and  their  heads  ached.  Thus  it  has  been  that  for  many  years 
past,  the  English  by  their  privily  watching  for  opportunities  in  the  coun- 
try have  gradually  brought  things  to  the  present  crisis. 

"In  1838,  our  great  emperor  having  fully  learned  all  the  crimes  of 
the  English,  and  the  poisonous  effects  of  opium,  quickly  wished  to  restore 
the  good  condition  of  the  country  and  compassionate  the  people.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  memorial  of  Hwang  Tsiohsz',  and  in  accordance  to  his 
request,  he  specially  deputed  the  public  minded,  upright,  and  clearheaded 
minister  Lin  Tsehsu,  to  act  as  his  imperial  commissioner  with  plenipoten- 
tiary powers,  and  go  to  Canton  to  examine  and  regulate.  He  came  and 
took  all  the  stored  up  opium  and  stopped  the  trade,  in  order  to  cleanse 
the  stream  and  cut  off  the  fountain  ;  kindness  was  mixed  with  his  severi- 
ty, and  virtue  was  evident  in  his  laws,  yet  still  the  English  repented  not 
of  their  errors,  and  as  the  climax  of  their  contumacy  called  troops  to 
their  aid.  The  censor  Hwang,  by  advising  peace,  threw  down  the  bar- 
riers, and  bands  of  audacious  robbers,  willingly  did  all  kinds  of  disrepu- 
table and  villainous  deeds.  During  the  past  three  years,  these  rebels, 
depending  upon  tlieir  stout  ships  and  effective  cannon,  from  Canton  went 
-  to  Fuhkien,  thence  to  Chehkiang,  and  on  to  Kiangsu,  seizing  our  terri- 
tory, destroying  our  civil  and  military  authorities,  ravishing  our  women, 
capturing  our  property,  and  bringing  upon  the  inhabitants  of  these  four 
provinces  intolerable  miseries.  His  imperial  majesty  was  troubled  and 
afflicted,  and  this  added  to  his  grief  and  anxiety.  If  you  wish  to  purify 
their  crimes,  all  the  fuel  in  the  empire  will  not  suffice,  nor  would  the 
vast  ocean  be  enough  to  wash  out  our  resentment.  Gods  and  men  are 
alike  filled  with  indignation,  and  heaven  and  earth  cannot  permit  them 
to  remain. 

"Recently,  those  who  have  had  the  management  of  affairs  in  Kiang- 
nan  have  been  imitating  those  who  were  in  Canton,  and  at  the  gates 
of  the  city  they  have  willingly  made  an  agreement,  peeling  off  the  faX 
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of  the  people  lo  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  myriads,  and  all  to  save  the 
precious  lives  of  one  or  two  useless  officers;  in  doing  which  they  have 
exactly  verified  what  chancellor  Kin  Yinglin  had  before  memorialized. 
Now  these  English  rebels  are  barbarians  dwelling  in  a  petty  island 
beyond  our  domains ;  yet  their  coming  tlirows  myriads  of  milea  of  coun- 
try into  turmoil,  while  their  numbers  do  not  exceed  a  few  myriads. 
What  can  be  easier  than  for  our  celestial  dynasty  to  exert  its  fullness 
of  power,  and  exterminate  these  contemptible  sea-going  imps,  just  as  the 
blast  bendfi  the  pliant  bamboo !  But  our  highest  officers  and  ministers 
cherish  tlieir  precious  lives,  and  civil  and  military  men  both  dread  a  dog 
as  they  would  a  tiger ;  regardless  of  the  enemies  of  their  country  or  tlie 
griefs  of  the  people,  they  have  actually  sundered  the  empire  and  granted 
its  wealth ;  acts  more  flagitious  these  than  those  of  the  traitors  in  the 
days  of  the  Southern  Sung  dynasty,  and  the  reasons  for  which  axe 
wholly  beyond  our  comprehension.  These  English  barbarians  are  at 
bottom  without  ability,  and  yet  we  have  all  along  seen  in  the  memorials 
that  officers  exalt  and  dilate  upon  their  prowess  and  obstinacy;  our 
people  are  courageous  and  entljusiastic,  but  the  officers  on  the  contrary 
say  that  they  are  dispirited  and  scattered :  this  is  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  coerce  our  prince  to  make  peace,  and  then  they  will  luckily  avoid 
the  penalty  due  for  '  deceiving  the  prince  and  betraying  the  country.* 
Do  you  doubt  ?  Then  look  at  the  memorial  of  chancellor  Kin  Yinglin 
which  says, '  They  take  the  occasion  of  war  to  seek  for  self-aggrandize- 
ment;' every  word  of  which  directly  points  at  such  conduct  as  this. 

"  We  have  recently  rcjul  in  his  majesty's  lucid  mandate,  that, '  There 
is  no  other  way,  and  what  is  requested  must  be  granted ;'  and  that, '  Wo 
have  conferred  extraordinary  pow'ers  •  upon  the  ministers,  and  they  have 
done  nothing  but  deceive  us.'  Looking  up  we  perceive  his  majesty's 
clear  discrimination  and  divine  perception,  and  Uiat  he  was  fully  aware 
of  the  imbecility  of  his  ministers ;  he  remembers  too  the  loyal  anger  of 
his  people.  He  has  accordingly  now  temporarily  settled  all  the  present 
difficulties,  but  it  is  that,  having  matured  hia  plans,  he  may  hereafter 
manifest  his  indignation,  and  show  to  the  empire  that  it  had  not  fathomed 
the  divine  awe-inspiring  counsels. 

The  dispositions  of  these  rebellious  English  are  like  tliat  of  the  dog 
or  sheep,  whose  desires  can  never  be  satisfied ;  and  tlierefore  we  need 
not  inquire  whether  the  peace  now  made  be  real  or  pretended.  Remem- 
ber that  when  they  last  year  made  disturbance  at  Canton,  they  seized 
the  Square  fort,  and  thereupon  exhibited  their  audacity,  everywhere  plun- 
dering and  ravishing.  If  it  had  not  been  that  the  patriotic  inhabitants 
dwelling  in  Hwaitsing  and  other  hamlets,  and  those  in  Shingping,  had 
not  killed  their  leader  and  destroyed  their  devilish  soldiers,  they  would 
have  scrupled  at  nothing,  taking  and  pillaging  the  city,  and  then  firing  it 
in  order  to  gratify  their  vengeance  and  greediness:  can  we  imagine 
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that  for  the  paltry  sum  of  six  millions  of  dollars  they  would,  as  they  did, 
h.'ive  raised  the  yeij^c  and  retired?  J  low  to  be  regretted  !  Tiiat  when 
the  fish  was  in  the  fryinj^-pan.  the  Kvvang^chau  fii  should  come  and  pull 
away  the  firewood,  let  loose  the  tiger  to  return  to  the  mountains,  and 
ci.sarin  the  people's  indignation.  J^etting  the  enemy  thus  escape  on  one 
occasion  has  successively  brougiit  misery  upon  many  provinces  :  when- 
ever we  speak  of  it,  it  wounds  the  heart,  and  causes  the  tears  to  flow. 

Last  year  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  made,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  English  should  witj^draw  from  beyond  Lankeet,  that  they  should  give 
hack  the  forts  near  there,  and  dwell  temporarily  at  Hongkong,  and  that 
thenceforth  all  military  operaliims  were  for  ever  to  cease :  who  would 
have  supposed  that  before  the  time  stipulated  had  passed  away,  they 
would  have  turned  their  backs  upon  this  agreement,  taken  violent  pos- 
sesion of  the  forts  at  the  Uogue  with  their '  wooden  dragons '  (i.  e.  ships 
of  war), — and  when  they  can^e  upon  the  gates  of  the  City  of  Rams 
with  their  powerful  forces,  who  was  there  to  oppose  them  ?  During 
these  three  years,  we  have  not  been  able  to  restore  things  as  at  first, 
and  tlieir  deceptive  craftiness  then  confined  to  these  regions  has  rapidly 
extended  itself  to  Kiangnan.  But  our  high  and  mighty  emperor,  preemi- 
nently intelligent  and  discerning  (lit.  grasping  the  golden  mirror  and 
holding  the  gemmeous  balances),  consents  to  demean  himself  to  adopt 
soothing  counsels  of  peace,  and  therefore  submissively  accords  ^vith  the 
decrees  of  heaven.  Having  a  suspicion  tluit  these  outlandish  people 
intended  to  incroach  upon  us,  he  has  secretly  arranged  all  things.  We 
htive  respectfully  read  through  all  his  majesty's  mandates,  and  they  are 
:is  clearsighted  as  the  sun  and  moon  ;  but  those  who  now  manage  affairs, 
are  like  one  who  supposing  the  raging  fire  to  bo  under,  puts  himself  as 
much  at  ease  as  swallows  in  a  court ;  but  who,  if  the  calamity  suddenly 
reappears,  would  be  as  defenceless  as  a  grampus  in  a  fishmarket.  The 
law  adjudges  the  penalty  of  death  for  betraying  the  countr}';  but  how 
can  even  death  atone  for  their  crimes  ?  Those  persons  who  have  been 
handed  down  to  succeeding  ages  with  honor,  and  those  whose  memories 
have  been  execrated,  are  but  little  apart  on  tiic  page  of  righteous  Iiistory ; 
let  our  rulers  but  remember  this,  and  we  think  they  also  must  e.xert 
themselves  to  recover  their  characters.  We  people  have  had  our  day 
in  limes  of  great  peace,  and  tliis  age  is  one  of  abundant  prosperity; 
scholars  are  devising  how  to  recompense  the  kindness  of  the  govern- 
ment, nor  can  husbandmen  think  of  forgetting  his  majesty's  exertions 
for  them.  Our  indignation  was  early  excited  to  join  battle  with  tlie 
'  enemy,  and  we  then  all  urged  one  another  to  the  firmest  loyalty. 

"  We  have  heard  the  English  intend  to  come  into  Pearl  river  and 
make  a  settlement ;  this  will  not,  however  stop  at  Chinese  and  foreign- 
ers merely  dwelling  together,  for  men  and  beasts  cannot  endure  each 
other ;  it  will  be  like  opening  the  door  and  bowing  in  the  thief,  or  setting 
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tbtgtta  lyur  and  letting  the  wolf  io.  Wliile  they  were  kept  oatude, 
there  were  many  traitors  within ;  how  much  more,  when  they  incroach 
even  to  our  bedsides,  will  our  troubles  be  aiicfmented  ?  We  cannot  help 
fearing  it  will  eventuate  in  something  stmiifjo,  which  words  will  be  in- 
sufficient to  ex[)ress.  If  the  rulers  of  other  states  wish  to  imitate  the 
English,  with  what  can  their  demands  be  waived  I  Consequently,  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  English  are  going  to  bring  great  calamity 
upon  tlie  people,  and  deep  sorrow  to  the  country.  If  we  do  not  permit 
them  to  dwell  with  us  under  the  same  heaven,  our  sjiirits  will  feel  no 
shame;  but  if  we  wiUingly  consent  to  live  witii  Ihem,  we  may  in  truth 
be  deemed  inseiwate. 

**  We  have  reverently  read  in  the  imperial  mandate,  *  There  must  in- 
deed be  some  persons  among  the  people  of  extraoidinary  wisdom  or 
fantveiy,  who  can  stir  them  up  to  loyalty  and  patriotism,  or  unite  them  kk 
sK^Mi&Bace;  sooie  who  can  assist  the  government  and  army  to  recover 
the  eitiiBS,  or  else  defend  passes  of  importance  against  the  robbers ;  some 
who  can  attack  and  biim  their  vessels,  or  seize  and  bring  the  heads  of 
their  doltish  leaders ;  or  else  some  with  divine  prescience  and  wisdom, 
vitetMil^llitplose  all  their  silly  counsels,  and  get  to  themselves  a  name 
of  surpassing  merit  and  iihility,  and  receive  the  highest  rewards.  Wo 
can  confer,  &c.,  dc'  We,  the  peoj)Ie  havino;  received  the  imperial 
words,  have  united  ourselves  together  as  troops,  and  practise  the  plan  of 
joining  hamlets  and  villages  till  we  have  upwards  of  a  million  of  troops, 
whom  we  have  provisioned  according  to  the  scale  of  estimating  the 
produce  of  respective  farms;  and  now  we  are  fully  ready  and  quite  at 
ease  as  to  the  result.  If  nothing  calls  us,  then  each  one  will  return  to 
his  own  occupation  ;  but  il  the  summons  come,  joining  our  strength  in 
force,  we  will  incite  each  other  to  efibrt ;  our  brave  sons  and  brothers^ 
are  ill  inimitifMl  to  deeds  of  arms,  and  even  our  wives  and  daughters, 
tak^lkiid  delicate  as  jewels,  have  learned  to  discourse  of  arms.  At 
fot,  alas,  those  who  guarded  the  passes  were  at  ease  and  careless,  and 
the  robbers  i  came  unbidden  and  undesired;  but  now  [if  they  come], 
we  hal^:  only  Mlottsly  to  appoint  each  other  to  stations,  and  suppress ' 
th^tiiij§|^  the  waves  to  the  stillest  calm  (i.  e.  to  exterminate  them). 
"Wte&if  the  golden  pool  is  fully  restored  to  peace,  and  his  majesty's 
anxiety  for  the  south  relieved ;  when  leviathan  has  been  driven  away, 
then  will  our  anger,  c^piparable  to  the  broad  ocean  and  high  heavens, 
be  pacified. 

Ah !  We  here  bind  ourselves  to  vengeance,  and  express  these  our 
sincere  intentions  in  order  to  exhibit  great  principles ;  and  also  to  mani* 
fest  heaven's  retribution  and  rejoice  men's  hearts,  we  now  issue  this 
I^atriotic  declaration.  The  high  gods  clearly  behold  :  do  not  lose  your 
first  resolution.'' — Chi.  Rejt.,  Vol.  xi.,  p.  (530.  _ 

ThtB^rited  pa&lr  was  subeequeiitly  aiiswered  by  the  party 
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desirous  of  peace,  but  the  anti-English  feeling  prevailed,  and  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  meeting,  set  the  English  consulate 
on  fire  a  few  days  after,  to  prevent  it  being  occupied. 

The  many  secret  associations  existing  among  the  people  are 
mostly  of  a  political  character,  but  have  creeds  like  religious 
sects,  and  differ  slightly  in  their  tenets  and  objects  of  worship. 
They  are  traceable  to  the  system  of  clans,  which  giving  the 
people  at  once  the  habit  and  spirit  for  associations,  are  easily 
made  use  of  by  clever  men,  for  their  own  purposes  of  opposition 
to  government.  Similar  grievances,  as  local  oppression,  hatred 
of  the  Manchus,  or  hope  of  advantage,  add  to  their  numbers  and 
strength,  and  were  they  founded  on  a  full  acquaintance  with 
the  grounds  of  a  just  resistance  to  despotism,  they  would  soon 
overturn  the  government ;  but  as  out  of  an  adder's  egg  only  a 
cockatrice  can  be  hatched,  so  until  the  people  are  enlightened 
with  regard  to  their  just  rights,  no  permanent  melioration  can 
be  expected.  It  is  against  that  leading  feature  in  the  Manchu 
policy,  iso/atixm,  that  these  societies  sin,  which  further  prompts 
to  the  systematic  efforts  of  the  present  dynasty  to  suppress  them. 
The  only  objection  the  supreme  government  seem  to  liave  against 
the  religion  of  the  people,  is  that  it  brings  them  together  ;  they 
may  be  Budhists,  Rationalists,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  or  Chris- 
tians, apparently,  if  they  will  worship  in  secret  and  apart.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  being  excluded  from  the  state  religion, 
naturally  connect  religion  with  opposition  to  the  state,  and  base 
the  latter  upon  superstitions  and  secret  rites,  which  will  more 
securely  bind  them  together. 

The  name  of  the  most  powerful  of  these  associations  is  men- 
tioned in  Sect,  clxii.  of  the  Code  for  the  purpose  of  interdicting 
it ;  since  then  it  has  apparently  changed  its  designation  from  the 
Pih-lien,  kiau  or  Water-lily  sect,  to  the  Tien-ti  hioui  or  San-hoh 
hwui,  I.  e.  Triad  society,  though  both  names  still  exist;  the 
former  in  the  northern,  the  latter  in  the  maritime  provinces,  and 
Indian  Archipelago ;  and  their  ramifications  take  also  other 
appellations.  The  object  of  these  combinations  is  to  overturn  the 
reigning  dynasty,  and  in  putting  this  prominently  forward  they 
engage  many  to  join  them.  About  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
a  wide  spread  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  north-western  and  middle 
provinces,  which  was  put  down  after  eight  years'  war,  attended 
with  desolation  and  bloodshed ;  since  that  time  the  Water-lily 
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•ect  has  not  been  so  oflen  spoken  of.  The  Triad  Society  hat 
extended  itself  along  tiie  coasts,  but  it  is  not  popular,  owing  more 
than  anything  else  to  its  illegality,  and  the  intimidation  and  oppres- 
sion employed  towards  those  who  will  not  join  it.  The  members 
have  secret  regulations  and  sagns,  and  uphold  and  assist  each 
other  both  in  good  and  bad  acts,  but  as  might  be  inferred  from 
their  character,  screening  evil  doers  from  just  puiushment^ftener 
than  relieving  distressed  members.  The  original  designs  of  the 
aasodatioa  may  have  been  good,  but  what  was  albwable  in  them, 
soon  degenerated  into  a  systenfltic  plan  for  plunder  and  aim  at 
power.  The  English  government  of  Hongkong,  enacted  in  1645, 
that  any  Chinese  living  in  that  colony  who  was  ascertained  to 
belong  to  the  Triad  society,  should  be  declared  guilty  of  felony, 
be  imprisoned  for  three  years,  and  after  branding  expelled  the 
'.colony.  These  associations,  if  they  cause  the  government  much 
trouble  by  interferinjr  with  its  operations,  in  no  little  degree, 
through  the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  leaders,  uphold  it  by  show, 
ing  the  people  what  may  be  exp9((}ted  if  they  should  ever  get  the 
upper  hand.  ^  - 

•  The  evils  of  mal-administration  are  to  be  learned  chiefly  from 
the  memorials  of  censors,  and  although  they  may  color  their 
statements  a  little^  very  gross  inaccuracies  would  he  availed  of 
to  their  own  disadvantage,  and  contradicted  by  so  many  compe- 
titors, that  most  of  their  statements  may  be  regarded  as  having 
aome  foundation.  An  unknown  person  in  Kwangtung  ;inne|po. 
rialissed  the  emperor  in  1838  concerning  the  condition  o^JpSt 
province,  and  drew  a  picture  of  the  extortions  of  the  lower  aigents 
of  government  that  needs  no  illustrations  to  deepen  its  darkness, 
or  add  force  to  its  complaints.  An  extract  from  each  of  the  six 
heads  into  which  the  memorial  is  divided,  will  indicate  the  prin- 
cipal  sources  of  popular  insurrection  in  China,  besides  the 
exhibition  they  give  of  the  tyranny  of  the  officers.  • 

In  his  preface,  after  the  usual  laudation  of  the  beneficence  and 
popularity  of  the  monarch,  the  memorialist  proceeds  to  express 
his  regret  that  tlie  imperial  desires  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects 
should  be  so  grievously  thwarted  by  the  villainy  of  his  bfiicers. 
After  mentioning  the  calamities  which  had  come  upon  the 
province Aju^i^ll^ahape  of  freshets,  insurrections,  and  conflagra- 
tirsDS,  he  says  that  affairs  generally  had  become  so  bad  1^  to 
-iiompel  his  majeMy .  to  send  oommissioipim  to  Canton  r^iMly 
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in  order  to  regulate  them.  If  such  as  this  be  indeed  the  state 
of  things,'"  he  inquires,  "what  Monder  is  it  if  habits  of  plunder 
cluiracterize  the  people  j  or  the  clerks  and  undcr-oflicors  of  tlie 
public  courts,  as  well  as  village  pettifoggers,  lay  themselves  out 
on  all  occasions,  to  stir  up  quarrels  and  instigate  false  accusa- 
tions against  the  good  ?"  He  recommends  reform  in  six  depart- 
ments, under  each  of  which  he  thus  specifies  the  evils  to  be 
remedied.  , 

First. — ^In  the  department  of  police,  there  is  great  negligence, 
and  delay  in  the  decision  of  jMcial  cases.  Cases  of  plunder 
are  very  common,  most  of  which  are  oonunitted  by  banditti, 
under  the  designations  of  Triad  societies,  Heaven  and  Earth 
brotherhoods,  &c.  These  men  carry  off  persons  to  extort  a 
ransom,  falsely  assume  the  character  of  policemen,  and  In  simu- 
lated  revenue-cutters  pass  up  and  down  the  rivers,  plundering 
the  boats  of  travellers,  and  forcibly  carrying  off  the  women; 
Husbandmen  are  obliged  to  pay  these  robbers  an  "  indemnity," 
or  else  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  ripe,  they  come  and  carry  off 
the  whole  harvest.  In  the  precincts  of  the  metropolis,  where 
tlieir  contiguity  to  the  tribunals  prevents  their  committing  violent 
depredations  in  open  day,  they  set  fire  to  houses  during  the  night, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  saving  and  defending  the  persons  and 
property,  carry  off  botli  of  them  :  hence,  of  late  years,  calami- 
tous fires  have  increased  ii^  frequency,  and  the  bands  of  robbers 
mijjtiplied  greatly.  In  cases  of  altercations  among  the  villagers, 
who  can  only  use  their  local  patois,  it  rests  entirely  with  the 
clerkft^  interpret  the  evidence ;  and  when  the  magistrate  is  lax 
or  preyed  with  business,  they  have  the  evidence  pre-arrangedj^ 
and  join  with  bullies  and  strife-makers  to  8ubvert^;i^|K|:^d^ 
wrong,  fiittening  themselves  upon  bribes  extorted  *|mP^fhe 
na^es,of  "  memoranda  of  complaints,''  purchases ^g^lglies," 
<S^G|M|^ad  retarding  indefinitely  the  decision  of  cases.  Tn^  afeo 
in^^te  thieves  to  bring  false  accusations  against  the  good,  who 
are  thereby  ruined  by  legal  expenses.  While  the  officers  of  the 
government  and  the  people  are  thus  separated,  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  than  that  appeals  to  the  higher  tribunals  should  be 
increased,  and  litigation  and  strife  prevail  ?  ' 

_^cond. — Magistrates  overrate  the  taxes  with  a  view  to  a 
di'Sfedtion  for  their  own  benefit,  and  excise  ofticers  connive  at 

The  revenue  of  Kwangtung  is  paid  entir^y  in 
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money,  and  the  magistrates  instead  of  taking  the  commutation  at 
a  regular  price  of  about  $5  for  150  Ihs.  of  rice,  have  compelled 
the  people  to  pay  S9  and  over,  because  the  inundation  and  bad 
harvests  had  raised  the  price  of  grain.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
extortion,  the  police  go  to  the  villagers,  and  demand  a  douceur, 
when  they  will  get  them  off  from  all  payment.  But  the  imperial 
coffers  are  not  filled  by  this  means,  and  the  people  are  by  and  by 
forced  to  pay  up  their  arrearages,  even  to  the  loss  of  most  of  their 
possessions. 

.  Third. — There  is  great  niism'anagcment  of  the  granaries,  and 
instead  of  being  any  assistance  to  the  people  in  times  of  scarcity, 

they  are  only  a  source  of  peculation  for  those  who  are  charged 
with  their  oversight. 

Fourth. — The  condition  of  the  army  and  navy  is  a  disgrace, 
illicit  traffic  is  not  prevented,  nor  can  insurrections  be  put  down. 
The  only  care  of  the  officers  is  to  obtain  good  appointments,  and 
reduce  the  actual  number  of  soldiers  below  the  register,  in  order 
that  they  may  appropriate  the  stores.    The  cruisers  aim  only  to 

•  get  fees  to  allow  the  prosecution  of  the  contraband  traffic,  nor 
will  the  naval  officers  bestir  themselves  to  recover  tho  property 
of  plundered  boats,  but  rather  become  the  protectors'of  the  law- 
less and  partakers  of  their  booty.  Robberies  are  so  common  on 
the  rivers,  that  the  traders  from  the  island  of  Hainan,  and  Chau- 

'  chau  near  Fuhkien,  prefer  to  come  by  sea,  but  the  revenue 
cutters  overhaul  them  under  pretence  of  searching  for  contraband 

-  articles,  and  practise  many  extortions. 

Fifth. — The  monopoly  of  salt  needs  to  be  guarded  more  strictly, 
and  the  private  manufacture  of  salt  stopped,  for  thereby  the 
revenue  from  this  source  is  materially  diminished. 

Sixth. — The  increase  of  smuggling  is  so  great,  and  the  evils 
flowing  from  it  so  multiplied,  that  strong  measures  must  bo  taken 
to  repress  it.  Traitorous  Chinese  combine  with  depraved  foreign- 
ers to  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and  dispose  of  their  opium  and 
other  commodities  for  the  pure  silver.  In  this  manner,  the 
country  is  impoverished  and  every  evil  arises,  the  revenues  of 
the  customs  are  diminished  by  the  unnecessary  number  of  per- 
sons employed,  and  by  the  fees  they  receive  for  connivance. 
If  all  these  abuses  can  be  remedied,  **  it  will  be  seen  that  when 
there  are  men  to  rule  well,  nothing  can  be  found  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  government." 
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The  chief  efforts  of  the  officers  are  directed  to  put  down  ban- 
ditti, and  maintain  such  a  degree  of  peace  as  will  enable  them 
to  collect  the  revenue,  and  secure  the  people  in  the  quiet  posses- 
Rion  of  their  property ;  but  the  lawless  disposition  of  the  people 
themselves  acting  against  the  illegal  demands  of  the  rulers,  brings 
into  operation  a  constant  struggle  of  opposing  desires ;  the  peo- 
ple get  into  the  habit  of  resisting  even  the  proper  requisitions  of 
the  officers,  who,  on  their  part,  endeavor  in  every  way  to  reim- 
burse their  outlay  in  bribes  to  their  superiors  ;  and  the  combined 
action  of  the  two  proves  an  insurmountable  impediment  to  the  at- 
tainment of  even  that  degree  of  security  a  Chinese  officer  wishes. 
The  general  commission  of  robbery  and  dacoity,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  bands  of  thieves,  therefore  proves  the  weakness  of  the 
government,  not  the  insurrectionary  disposition  of  the  people. 
In  one  district  of  Hupeh,  the  governor  reported  in  1828,  "  that 
very  few  of  the  inhabitants  have  any  regular  occupation,  and 
iheir  dispositions  are  exceedingly  ferocious;  they  fight  and  kill 
each  other  on  every  provocation.  In  their  villages  they  harbor 
thieves,  who  flee  from  other  districts,  and  sally  forth  again  to 
plunder."  In  the  northern  parts  of  Kwangtung,  the  people  have 
erected  high  and  strongly  built  houses  to  which  they  flee  for 
safety  from  the  attacks  of  robbers.  These  bands  sometimes  fall 
upon  each  other,  and  the  feudal  animosities  of  clanship  adding 
fuel  and  rage  to  the  rivalry  of  partisan  warfare,  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property  is  great.  Occasionally  the  people  zealously 
assist  their  rulers  to  apprehend  them,  though  their  exertions  de- 
pend altogether  upon  the  energy  of  the  incumbent ;  an  officer  in 
Fuhkien  is  recommended  for  promotion  because  he  had  appre- 
hended 173  persons,  part  of  a  band  of  robbers  which  had  infested 
the  department  for  years,  and  tried  and  convicted  1160  criminals, 
most  or  all  of  whom  were  probably  executed. 

In  1821,  there  were  four  hundred  robbers  taken  on  the  borders 
of  Fuhkien ;  in  1827,  two  hundred  were  seized  in  the  south  of 
the  province,  and  forty-one  more  brought  to  Canton  from  the 
eastward.  The  governor  offered  81000  reward,  in  1828,  for  the 
capture  of  one  leader,  and  $3,000  for  another.  The  judge  of 
^  the  province  put  forth  a  proclamation  upon  the  subject  in  the 
8an\e  year,  in  which  he  says  there  were  four  hundred  and  thirty 
undecided  cases  of  robbery  by  brigands  then  on  the  calendar ; 
and  in  1840,  there  were  upwards  of  two  thousand  waiting  his 
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decision,  for  each  of  which  there  were  perhaps  five  or  six  per- 
sons waiting  in  prison  or  under  constraint  until  the  case  was  set- 
tled. .These  bands  prowl  in  the  large  cities,  and  commit  great 
cruelties.  In  1830,  a  party  of  five  hundred  openly  plundered  a 
rich  man's  house  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Canton ;  and  in 
Shunteh,  south  of  the  city,  8^00  were  paid  for  the  ransom  of  two 
persons  carried  off  by  them.  The  ex-governor,  in  1931,  was 
attacked  by  them  near  the  Mei  ling  pass  on  his  departure  from 
Canton,  and  plundered  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  The 
magistrates  of  Hiangshan  district,  south  of  Canton,  were  ordered 
by  their  superiors  the  same  year  to  apprehend  five  hundred  of 
the  robbers.  Priests  sometimes  harbor  gangs  in  their  temples, 
and  divide  the  spoils  with  them,  and  occasionally  go- out  them- 
selves on  predatory  excursions.  No  mercy  is  shown  these  mis- 
creants when  they  are  taken,  but  the  multiplication  of  executions 
has  no  effect  in  deterring  them  from  crime. 

Cruelty  to  individual  prisoners  docs  not  produce  so  much  dis- 
turbance to  the  general  peace  of  the  community  as  the  forcible 
attempts  of  officers  to  collect  taxes.  The  people  have  the  im- 
pression that  their  rulers  exact  more  than  is  legal,  and  conse- 
quently consider  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  tax-gatherer 
as  somewhat  justifiable,  which  compels,  of  course,  more  stringent 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  whose  station  depends 
not  a  little  on  their  punctuality  in  remitting  the  taxes.  Bad 
harvests,  freshets,  or  other  public  calamities,  render  the  people 
still  more  disinclined  to  pay  the  assessments.  In  1845,  a  serious 
disturbance  arose  near  Ningpo  on  this  account,  which  with  un- 
important differences,  could  probably  be  paralleled  in  every 
department  of  the  provinces.  The  people  of  Funghwa  hien, 
having  refused  to  pay  an  onerous  tax,  the  prefect  of  Ningpo, 
seized  three  literary  men  of  the  place,  who  had  been  deputed  to 
collect  it,  and  put  them  in  prison  ;  this  procedure  so  irritated  the 
gentry  that  the  candidates  at  the  literary  examination  which 
occurred  at  Funghwa  soon  afterwards,  on  being  assembled  at  the 
public  hall  before  the  chihien,  rose  upon  him  and  beat  him 
severely.  They  were  still  further  incensed  against  him  from 
having  recently  detected  him  in  deceitful  conduct  regarding  a 
petition  they  had  made  at  court  to  have  their  taxes  lightened  ; 
he  had  kept  the  answer,  and  pocketed  the  difference.  He  was 
consequently  superseded  by  another  magistrate,  and  a  deputy  of 
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the  intendant  of  circuit  was  sent  with  the  new  incumbent  to 
restore  order.  But  the  deputy,  full  of  his  importance,  carried 
himself  so  haughtily,  that  the  excited  populace  treated  him  in 
the  same  manner,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  to  Ningpo  with  his 
life.  The- intendant  and  prefect,  finding  matters  rising  to  such 
a  pitch,  sent  a  detachment  of  twelve  hundred  troops  to  restore 
order,  but  part  of  these  were  decoyed  within  the  walls  and 
attacked  with  such  vigor,  that  many  of  them  were  made  prison- 
ers, a  colonel  and  a  dozen  privates  killed,  and  two  or  three  hun- 
dred wounded  or  beaten,  and  all  deprived  of  their  arms.  In  this 
plight  they  returned  to  Ningpo,  and  as  the  distance  is  not  great, 
apprehensions  were  entertained  lest  the  insurgents  should  follow 
up  their  advantage  by  organizing  themselves,  and  marching  upon 
the  city  to  seize  the  prefect.  The  officers  sent  inmiediately  to 
Hangchau  for  assistance,  from  whence  the  lieutenant-governor 
sent  a  strong  force  of  ten  thousand  men  to  restore  order,  and  soon 
after  arrived  himself.  He  demanded  three  persons  to  be  given 
up,  who  had  been  active  in  fomenting  the  resistance,  threatening 
in  case  of  non-compliance  that  he  would  destroy  the  town  ;  the 
prefect  and  his  deputy  from  the  intendant's  office  were  suspended, 
and  removed  to  another  post.  These  measures  restored  quiet  to 
a  considerable  extent.*  •  y 

The  existence  of  such  evils  in  Chinese  society  would  rapidly 
disorganize  it,  if  it  was  not  for  the  conservative  influence  of  early 
education  and  training  in  industry,  which  forms  a  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  good  order,  and  a  basis  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  of  which  it  can  avail.  But  this,  and  ten  thousand 
similar  instances,  only  exhibit  more  strongly  how  great  a  work 
there  is  to  be  done  before  the  Chinese  will  understand  their  own 
rights ;  before  they  will,  on  the  one  hand,  pay  that  regard  to  the 
authority  of  their  rulers  which  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  order,  and  on  the  other,  resist  official  tyranny  in  preserv- 
ing their  own  liberties.  Nothing  but  the  Gospel  is  able  to  do 
this ;  and  the  leaven  of  Christian  principles  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
diffijse  itself  through  the  mass  when  once  the  people  perceive 
their  tendency.  Chinese  society  is  like  a  stagnant  pool  ferment- 
ing in  its  own  feculence,  whose  torpor  is  disturbed  by  the  mon- 
strous things  its.  own  heat  brings  forth,  and  becoming  more 

♦  Missionary  Chronicle,  Vol.  XIV.,  page  140.    Smith's  China,  page  250 
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and  more  polluted,  casting  up  miro  and  dirt,  by  its  own  intenial 
commotions  :  and  until  the  river,  whose  streams  maketh  glad  the 
city  of  God,  shall  flow  through  this  rotting  marsli,  there  is  no 
hope  of  any  permanent  improvement, — the  clear  waters  of  peace, 
good  order,  purity,  and  liberty,  flow  from  no  other  fountaii^  than 
the  Gospel. 

If  the  character  of  officers,  therefore,  be  such  as  has  been 
briefly  shown, — open  to  bribery,  colluding  with  criminals,  syco- 
phantic towards  superiors,  and  cruel  to  the  people  ;  and  the  con- 
stituents of  society  present  so  many  repulsive  features, — opposing 
clans  engaged  in  deadly  feuds,  bandits  scouring  the  country  to 
rob,  policemen  joining  to  oppress,  truth  universally  disregarded, 
selfishness  the  main  principle  of  action,  and  almost  every  disor- 
ganizing element  but  imperfectly  restrained  iVom  violent  out- 
breaks and  convulsions :  it  will  not  be  expected  that  the  regular 
proceedings  of  the  courts,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws,  will 
prove  on  examination  to  be  any  better  than  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed.  As  all  cases,  both  civil  and  criminal,  are 
judged  by  one  officer,  there  is  but  one  court  to  try  nearly  all  the 
questions  which  may  arise.  A  single  exception  is  provided  for 
in  the  Code,  wherein  it  is  ordered  "  that  in  all  cases  of  adultery, 
robbery,  fraud,  assaults,  breach  of  laws  concerning  marriage, 
landed  property  or  pecuniary  contracts,  or  any  other  like  offences, 
committed  by  or  against  individuals  in  the  military  class  ;  if 
any  of  the  people  are  implicated  or  concerned,  the  military  com- 
manding officer  and  the  civil  magistrate  shall  have  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  judicial  scale  are  the  village  elders,  who 
probably  settle  a  large  proportion  of  the  disputes  among  the 
people,  but  the  Code  provides  that  all  persons  having  complaints 
and  informations  address  themselves  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
lowest  tribunal  of  justice  in  the  district,  from  which  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  aflTair  may  be  transferred  to  the  superior  tribunals. 
The  statement  of  the  case  is  made  in  writing,  and  the  officer  is 
required  to  act  upon  it  immediately  ;  if  the  parties  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  award,  the  judgments  of  the  lower  courts  are  car- 
ried up  with  the  case  to  the  superior  ones.  No  cases  can  be 
carried  directly  to  the  emperor,  but  they  must  go  through  the 
Board  of  Punishments  ;  old  men  and  women,  however,  sometimes 
present  petitions  to  him  on  his  journeys,  but  such  cases  seldom 
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occur,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  access.  The  captains  in  charge 
of  tne  gates  of  Peking,  in  1831,  i)resented  a  memorial  upon  the 
subject,  in  which  they  attribute  the  number  of  appeals  to  the 
obstinacy  of  many  persons  in  pressing  their  cases  and  the  remiss- 
ness gf  local  officers,  so  that  even  women  and  girls  of  ten  years 
of  age  take  long  journeys  to  Peking  to  state  their  cases.  The 
memorialists  recommend  that  an  order  be  issued  requiring  the 
two  high  provincial  officers  to  adjudicate  all  cases,  either  them- 
selves or  by  a  court  of  errors,  and  not  send  the  complainants 
back  to  the  district  magistrates.  These  official  porters  must 
have  been  much  troubled  with  young  ladies  coming  to  see  his 
majesty,  or  perhaps  were  advised  to  present  such  a  paper  to 
afford  a  text  for  the  emperor  to  preach  from  ;  for,  to  confer  such 
power  upon  the  governor  and  his  associates,  would  almost  make 
them  the  irresponsible  sovereigns  of  the  provinces.  Appeals 
frequently  arise  out  of  delay  in  obtaining  justice,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  business  in  the  courts  ;  for  the  calender  may  be 
expected  to  increase  when  the  magistrate  leaves  his  post  to  curry 
favor  with  his  superiors.  The  almost  utter  impossibility  of 
learning  the  truth  of  the  case  brought  before  them,  either  from 
the  principal  parties  or  the  witnesses,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  deciding  upon  the  oppressive  proceedings  of  the  magistrates 
to  elicit  the  truth.  Mention  is  made  of  one  officer  being  promoted 
for  deciding  three  hundred  cases  in  a  year  ;  and  another,  a  dis- 
trict magistrate,  had  tried  upwards  of  a  thousand  within  the 
same  period  ;  while  a  third  revised  and  decided  more  than  six 
hundred  in  which  the  parties  had  appealed.  What  becomes  of 
the  appeals  in  such  cases,  or  whose  decision  stands,  does  not 
appear ;  but  if  such  proceedings  are  common,  it  accounts  for  the 
constant  practice  of  sending  appeals  back  to  be  revised,  probably 
filler  a  change  in  the  incumbent. 

■  Few  or  no  civil  cases  are  reported  in  the  Gazettes  as  being 
carried  up  to  higher  courts,  and  it  is  likely  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  them  are  brought  before  the  authorities,  the  rest 
being  settled  by  reference.  Appeals  to  court  receive  attention, 
-  and  it  may  be  inferred,  too,  that  many  of  them  are  mentioned  in 
the  Gazette,  in  order  that  the  carefulness  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment in  revising  the  unjust  decrees  against  the  people  should  be 
known  through  tlie  country,  and  this  additional  check  to  malver- 
sation on  the  part  of  the  lower  courts  be  of  some  use.  Many  casos 
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M  report^  of  widows  anil  daughters,  sons  and  nephews,  of  miir* 
dered  persons,  to  whom  the  revenge  of  kindred  rightly  belongs, 
appealing  against  the  wicked  decrees  of  the  local  magistrates, 
and  then  sent  back  to  the  place  tliey  came  from,  which,  of  course, 
was  tantamount  to  a  nolle  prosequi.  At  other  times,  the  unjust 
judges  have  been  degraded  and  banished.  One  case  is  reported 
of  a  man  who  found  his  way  to  the  capital  from  Fuhkien  to  com- 
plain against  the  magistracy  and  police,  who  protected  a  clan  by 
whom  his  only  son  had  been  shot,  in  consideration  of  a  bribe  of 
$2,000.  His  case  could  not  be  understood  at  Peking  in  conse- 
quence of  his  local  pronunciation,  which  indicates  that  all  cases 
are  not.  reported  in  writing.  One  appeal  is  reported  against  the 
gDvemor  of  a  province  for  not  carrying  into  execution  the  sen- 
tence of  death  passed  on  two  coBvicted  murderers ;  tmd  anoiher 
appellant  requests  ihtX  two  pefMni^  who  w«re  bribed  to  undei^go 
the  sentence  of  the  law  teHead  of  liri^j^rttiirdeieiv,  mighti^ot 
be  sub8titiiled^-)ie»  perbapa,  feallig'  ti^r  subsequent  vengeance. 

All  ofiicers  of  govemment  an  supposed  to  be  accessible  at  any 
time,  and  door  of  jitttice  to  be  open  to  all  who  «laiih  a  hear- 
ing ;  and  in  fact,  courts  ure  held  at  all  hours  of  ni^t  and  day, 
though  the  regular  time  is  from  sunrise  to  noonday.  ^Thl(  style 
of  address  varies  according  to  the  rank  ;  iajin,  or  magnate,  for  V 
the  highest,  ta  lauyC^  or  great  Sir,  and  hiui/t,  Sir,  for  the  lower 
grade,  are  the  most  common.  A  drum  is  said  to  be  placed  at  the 
inferior  tribunals,  as  well  as  br  forc  the  Court  of  Representation 
in  Peking,  which  the  plaintilT  strikes  in  order  to  make  his  pre- 
sence known,  tfiouijli  from  the  number  of  hangers-on  about  the 
doors  of  official  residences,  the  necessity  of  employing  this  mode 
of  attracting  notice  is  rare.  At  the  gate  of  the  governor's  palace 
are  placed  tax  tablets,  having  appropriate  inscriptions  for  those 
who  have  been  wronged  by  wicked  officers  ;  for  those  who  have 
suffered  from  thieves  ;  for  persons  falsely  accused ;  for  those 
who  have  been  swindled ;  for  such  as  have  been  grieved  by 
other  parties ;  and  lastly,  for  those  who  have  secret  information 
to  impart.  The  people  seldom  Inscribe  their  appeals  uppnHi^<^ 
tabletet  but  draw  them  out  in  writing,  and  carry  them  ^lfpiib  fiitf 
excellency ;  fhe  same  mode  is  adopted^^M^'When  approaohig{^ 
Ae'^ttliitenant.ffovtoor  and  jud^gp''^-^ 

lu^lstrates^ufe  not  allowed  to  go  abroad  in  ordinary  dresa^ 
and  without  their  official  retinue,  which  varies  for  the  different 
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grades  of  rank.  The  usual  attendants  of  the  district  magistrates 
consist  of  lictors  wiA  whips  and  chains,  significant  of  the  punish- 
ments they  inflict ;  they  are  preceded  by  two  gong.bearers,*  who 
every  few  moments  strike  a  certain  number  of  raps  to  intimate 
their  master's  rank,  and  by  two  avant-couriers  who  howl  out  an 
onler  for  all  to  make  room  for  the  great  man.  A  clerk  runs  by 
the  side  of  his  sedan,  and  his  secretary  and  messengers,  seated 
in  more  ordinary  chairs  or  following  on  foot,  make  up  the  cortege. 


4 


Modo  or  carrying  high  officers  In  sedan  . 


The  highest  olFiccrs  are  carried  by  eight  bearers,  others  by  four, 
and  the  lowc  st  by  two ;  this  and  every  other  particular  being 
regulated  by  laws.    Lanterns  are  used  at  night,  and  red  tablets 
in  the  daytime,  to  show  his  rank.    Officers  of  higher  •ranksi,  are 
attended  by  a  few  soldiers  in  addition.    The  number  and  attire 
of  these  various  attendants  are  regulated  by  sumptuary  laws, 
When  in  court,  the  officer  sits  behind  a  desk  with  writiog  mate- 
rials  before  him,  his  secretaries,  clerks,  and  interpreters,  being 
in  waiting,  and  the  lictors  with  their  instruments  of  punishment 
and  torture,  standing  around.   Persons  who  are  brought  beibrs 
him  kneel  in  front  of  the  tribunal.    His  official  seal,  and  cups 
containing  tallies  which  are  thrown  down  to  indicate  the  number 
of  blows  to  be  given  the  culprits,  stand  upon  tljc  table,  and  behind 
his  seat,  a  kHin  or  unicorn,  is  depicted  on  the  wall.    There  are 
inscriptions  hangin<i;  around  the  room,  one  of  which  exhorts  him 
to  be  merciful.    There  is  little  pomp  or  show,  either  in  the  office 
or  attendants^  compaareji  with  our  notions  of  what  is  .usual  in  such 
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matters  among  Asiatics.  The  former  is  a  dirty,  unswept,  taw- 
dry room,  and  the  latter  are  beggarly  and  impertinent. 

No  counsel  is  allowed  to  plead,  but  the  written  accusations, 
pleas,  or  statements  required,  must  be  prepared  by  li cense fl*nota- 
ries,  who  may  also  read  them  in  court,  and  who,  no  doubt,  take 
opportunity  to  explain  circumstances  in  favor  of  their  client. 
These  notaries  buy  their  situations,  and  repay  themselves  by  a 
fee  upon  the  documents ;  they  are  the  only  persons  in  Chinese 
.courts  analogous  to  the  lawyers  in  western  countries,  and  most 
of  them  have  the  reputation  of  extorting  largely  for  their  servi- 
ces. Of  course,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  jury,  or  the  chief 
justice  stating  the  case  to  his  associate  judges  to  learn  their 
opinion  ;  nor  is  anything  like  an  oath  required  of  the  witnesses. 

■The  presiding  officer  can  call  in  others  to  assist  him  in  the 
trial,  to  any  extent  he  pleases.  In  one  Canton  court  circular,  it 
is  stated  that  no  less  than  sixteen  officers  assisted  the  governor 
and  fuyuen  in  the  trial  of  one  criminal.  The  report  of  the  trial 
is  as  summary  as  the  recital  of  the  bench  of  judges  is  minute. 
"  H.  E.  gov.  Tang  arrived  to  join  the  fuyuen  in  examining  a 
criminal ;  and  at  8  a.m.,  under  a  salute  of  guns  the  doors  of  the 
great  hall  of  audience  were  thrown  open,  and  their  excellencies 
took  their  seats,  supported  by  all  the  other  functionaries  assem- 
bled for  the  occasion.  The  police  officers  of  the  judge  were 
then  directed  to  bring  forward  the  prisoner  Yeh  Ashun,  a  native 
of  Tsingyuen  hien  ;  ho  was  forthwith  brought  in,  tried,  and  led 
out.  The  fuyuen  then  requested  the  imperial  death-warrant, 
and  sent  a  deputation  of  officers  to  conduct  the  criminal  to  the 
market-place,  and  there  decapitate  him.  Soon  after  the  officers 
returned,  restored  the  death-warrant  to  its  place,  and  reported 
that  they  had  executed  the  criminal."  The  prisoner,  or  his 
friends  for  him,  are  allowed  to  appear  in  every  step  of  the  in- 
quiry prior  to  laying  the  case  before  the  emperor,  and  punish- 
ment is  threatened  to  all  the  magistrates  through  whose  hands  it 
passes  if  they  neglect  the  appeal  ;  but  this  extract  shows  the 
practice  of  the  courts. 

The  general  policy  of  officers  is  to  quash  cases  and  repress 
appeals,  and  probably  they  do  so  to  a  great  degree,  by  bringing 
extorted  confession  of  the  accused  party  and  the  witnesses  in 
proof  of  the  verdict.  Grovernor  Li  of  Canton  issued  a  prohibition 
in  1834,  against  old  men  and  women  presenting  petitions,  corn- 
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plaining  of  the  nuisance  of  having  his  chair  stopped  in  order  to' 
force  a  petition  into  it,  and  threatening  to  seize  and  punish  the 
presumptuous  intruders  if  they  persisted  in  it.  He  instructs  the 
district  magistrates  to  examine  such  persons,  to  ascertain  who 
puslied  them  forward,  and  punish  tlie  instigators,  observing,  "  if 
the  people  are  impressed  with  a  flue  dread  of  punishment,  they 
will  return  to  respectful  habits."  It  seems  to  be  the  constant 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  evade  the  importunities  of  the 
injured,  and  shovo  by  justice,  and  were  it  not  owing  to  the  per- 
severance of  tho  people,  a  system  of  irremediable  oppression 
would  soon  be  induced.  But  the  poor  have  little  chance  of  being 
heard  against  the  rich,  and  if  tliey  do  appeal,  they  are  in  most 
cases  remanded  to  the  second  judgment  of  the  very  ofTicer  against 
whom  they  complain  ;  and  of  course  as  this  is  equivalent  to  a  refu- 
sal from  the  high  grades  to  right  them  at  all,  commotions  gradu- 
ally grow  out  of  it,  wliich  are  managed  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  by  those  who  arc  likely  to  be  involved  in  their 
responsibility.  The  want  of  an  irresistible  police  to  compel 
obedience  curbs  the  oppression  of  the  rulers,  knowing  as  they  do 
that  Lynch  law  may  perhaps  be  retaliated  upon  tliem,  if  they 
exasperate  the  people  too  far.  Amidst  such  enormities,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  peaceably  disposed  part  of  the  community  prefer  to 
submit  in  silence  to  petty  extortions  and  robberies,  than  risk  the 
loss  of  all  by  unavailing  complaints. 

The  Code  contains  many  sections  regulating  the  proceedings 
of  courts,  and  provides  heavy  punishments  for  such  officers  as 
are  guilty  of  illegalities  or  cruelty  in  tlicir  decisions,  but  the  re- 
corded cases  prove  that  most  of  these  laws  are  dead  letters. 
Section  ccccxvi.  ordains  that  after  a  prisoner  has  been  tried  and 
convicted  of  any  oflence  punishable  with  temporary  or  perpetual 
banishment  or  death,  he  shall,  in  the  last  place,  be  brought  be- 
fore  the  magistrate,  tosether  with  liis  nearest  relations  and  fami- 
ly,  and  informed  of  the  oflence  whereof  he  stands  convicted,  and 
of  tho  sentence  intended  to  bo  pronounced  upon  him  in  conse- 
quence ;  their  acknowledgment  of  its  justice  or  protest  against 
its  injustice,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  then  b.^  taken  down  in 
writinijj :  and  in  every  case  of  their  refusing  to  admit  the  justice 
of  the  sentence,  their  protest  shall  be  made  the  ground  of  another 
an<l  more  particular  investigation."  All  capital  cases  are  re- 
.♦\;uired  to  be  reviewed  by  tho  liighest  authorities  at  tho  metropo- 
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lis  and  in  the  provinces,  and  a  final  report  of  the  case  and  deci- 
sion submitted  to  the  emperor's  notice.  Section  ccccxv.  requires 
that  the  law  be  quoted  when  deciding.  The  numerous  wise 
and  merciful  provisions  in  the  Code  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice  only  place  the  conduct  of  its  authorized  executives  in  a 
less  excusable  light,  and  prove  how  impossible  it  is  to  procure  an 
equitable  magistracy  by  mere  legal  requirements  and  penalties. 

The  confusion  of  the  civil  and  penal  laws  in  the  Code,  and  the 
union  of  both  functions  in  the  same  person,  together  with  the 
torture  and  imprisonment  employed  to  elicit  a  confession,  serve 
as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  legislation  and  jurisprudence. 
The  common  sense  of  a  truthful  people  would  revolt  against  the 
infliction  of  torture  to  get  out  the  true  deposition  of  a  witness, 
and  their  sense  of  horror  would  resist  the  disgraceful  exposure 
of  the  cangue  for  not  paying  debts.  As  the  want  of  truth  among 
a  people  indicates  a  want  of  honor,  the  necessity  of  more  strin-  * 
gent  modes  of  procedure  suggests  the  practice  of  torturing ;  its 
application  is  allowed  and  restricted  by  several  sections  of  the 
Code,  but  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  it  has  always  been  abused. 
Further  investigation  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  complete  account 
of  the  extent  of  torture,  but  the  universal  dread  among  the  people 
of  coming  before  courts,  and  having  anything  to  do  with  their 
magistrates,  is  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  illegal  sufferings  they 
endure  in  court  and  in  prison.  Neither  imprisonment  nor  tor- 
ture are  ranked  among  the  five  punishments,  but  they  cause  more 
deaths,  probably,  among  arrested  persons,  than  all  other  means. 

Among  the  modes  of  torture  employed  in  court,  and  reported 
in  the  Gazette,  are  some  revolting  to  humanity,  but  which  of 
them  are  legal  does  not  appear.  The  clauses  under  Section  i. 
in  the  Code  describe  the  legal  instruments  of  torture ;  they  con- 
sist of  three  boards  with  proper  grooves  for  compressing  the 
ankles,  and  five  round  sticks  for  squeezing  the  fingers,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  bamboo ;  besides  these  no  instruments  of 
torture  are  legally  allowed,  though  other  ways  of  putting  the 
question  are  so  common  as  to  give  the  impression  that  some 
of  them  at  least  are  sanctioned.  Pulling  or  twisting  the  ears 
with  roughened  fingers,  and  keeping  them  in  a  bent  position, 
while  making  the  prisoner  kneel  op  chains  ;  or  making  him  V 
kneel  for  a  long  time,  are  among  the  illegal  modes  of  torture. 
Striking  the  lips  with  sticks  until  they  are  nearly  jellied,  putting 
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the  hands  in  stocks  before  or  behind  the  back,  suspending  the 
body  by  the  thumbs  and  fingers,  tying  the  hands  to  a  bar  under 
the  knees,  so  as  to  bend  the  body  double,  and  chaining  by  the 
neck  close  to  a  stone,  are  resorted  to  wlien  tlie  prisoner  is  con- 
tumacious. One  magistrate  is  accused  in  the  Gazette  of  having 
fastened  up  two  criminals  to  boards  by  nails  driven  through  their 
palms ;  one  of  them  tore  his  hands  loose,  and  was  nailed  up 
again,  which  caused  his  death  ;  using  beds  of  iron,  boiling  water, 
red  hot  spikes,  and  cutting  the  tendon  Achilles,  are  also  charged 
against  him,  but  the  emperor  exonerated  him  on  account  of  the 
atrocious  character  of  the  criminals.  Compelling  them  to  kneel 
upon  pounded  glass,  sand,  and  salt  mixed  together,  until  the  knees 
become  excoriated,  or  simply  kneeling  upon  chains,  is  a  lighter 
mode  of  the  same  infliction.  Mr.  Milne  mentions  seeing  a  wretch 
undergoing  this  torture,  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back  to  a  stake 
held  in  its  position  by  two  policemen  ;  if  he  swerved  to  relieve 
the  agony  of  his  position,  a  blow  on  his  head  compelled  him  to 
resume  it.  The  agonies  of  the  poor  creature  were  evident  from 
his  quivering  lips,  his  pallid  and  senseless  countenance,  and  his 
tremulous  voice  imploring  relief,  which  was  refused  with  a  cold 
mocking  command,  *'  Suffer  or  confess." 

Flogging  is  one  of  the  five  authorized  punishments,  but  it  is 
used  more  than  almost  any  other  means  to  elicit  confession ;  the 
bamboo,  rattan,  cudgel,  and  whip,  are  all  employed.  When 
death  ensues  from  these  tortures,  the  magistrate  reports  that  the 
criminal  died  of  sickness,  or  hushes  it  up  by  bribing  his  friends, 
few  of  whom  are  ever  allowed  access  within  the  walls  of  the 
prison  to  see  and  comfort  the  suflferers.  From  the  manner  in 
which  such  a  result  is  spoken  of,  it  may  be  inferred  that  imme- 
diate death  does  not  often  take  place  from  torture.  A  magistrate 
in  Sz'chuen  being  abused  by  a  man  in  court,  who  also  struck 
the  attendants,  ordered  him  to  be  put  into  a  coflin  which  happen- 
ed to  be  near,  when  suffocation  ensued  ;  he  was  in  consequence 
dismissed  the  service,  punished  one  hundred  blows,  and  trans- 
ported three  years.  One  check  on  outrageous  torture  is  the  fear 
that  the  report  of  their  cruelty  will  come  to  the  ears  of  their 
superiors,  who  are  usually  ready  to  avail  of  any  mal-administra- 
tion  to  get  an  ofliicer  removed,  in  order  to  fill  the  post  with  their 
own  friends.  In  this  case,  as  in  other  parts  of  Chinese  govern- 
ment, the  dread  of  one  evil  prevents  the  commission  of  anot)ier. 


FIVE  LEGAL  PUNISHMENTS.  411 

The  five  kinds  of  punishment  mentioned  in  the  Code,  are, 
from  ten  to  fifty  blows  with  the  lesser  bamboo,  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  with  the  greater,  transportation,  perpetual  banishment, 
and  death,  each  of  them  modified  in  various  ways.  The  small 
bamboo  weighs  about  2  lbs.<,  the  larger  2§  /bs.  Public  exposure 
in  the  Arm,  or  cangue,  is  considered  rather  a  kind  of  censure  or 
reprimand  than  a  punishment,  and  carries  no  disgrace  with  it, 
nor  comparatively  much  bodily  suffering,  if  the  person  be  fed 
and  screened  from  the  sun.  The  frame  weighs  between  twenty 
and  thirty  pounds,  and  is  so  made  as  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders, 
without  chafing  the  neck,  but  so  broad  as  to  prevent  the  person 
feeding  himself.  The  name,  residence,  and  offence  of  the  delin- 
quent are  written  upon  it,  for  the  information  of  every  passer  by. 


and  a  policeman  is  stationed  over  him  to  prevent  escape.  Brand- 
ing  is  applied  to  deserters  and  banished  persons.  Imprisonment 
and  fines  are  not  regarded  as  legal  punishments,  but  rather  cor- 
rectives ;  and  fiogging,  as  Le  Comte  says,    is  never  wanting, 
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there  being  no  condemnation  in  China  without  this  previous  dis- 
position, so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  it  in  their  condem- 
nation ;  this  being  always  understood  to  be  their  first  dish." 
When  a  man  is  arrested,  he  is  effectually  prevented  from  break- 
ing loose  by  putting  a  chain  around  his  neck,  and  tying  his  hands. 

Most  punishments  arc  redeemable  by  the  payment  of  money, 
if  the  criminal  is  under  fifteen,  or  over  seventy  years  of  age,  f 
and  a  table  is  given  in  the  Code  for  the  guidance  of  the  magis- 
trate in  such  cases.    An  act  of  grace  enables  a  criminal  con-  , 
demned  even  to  capital  punishment  to  redeem  himself,  if  the 
offence  be  not  one  of  wilful  malignity  ;  but  better  legislation 
would  have  shown  the  good  effects  of  not  making  the  punishments 
so  severe.    It  is  also  ordered  in  Section  xviii,  "  that  any  offender  ^ 
under  sentence  of  death  for  a  crime  not  excluded  from  the  con- 
tingent benefit  of  an  act  of  grace,  who  shall  have  infirm  parents 
or  grandparents  alive,  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  no  other 
male  child  over  sixteen  to  support  them,  shall  be  recommended 
to  the  mercy  of  his  majesty  ;  and  if  only  condemned  to  banish- 
ment, shall  receive  one  hundred  blows  and  redeem  himself  by  a 
fine."    Many  atrocious  laws  in  the  Chinese  Code  may  be  forgiven  • 
for  one  such  exhibition   of  regard  for  the  care  of  decrepid 
parents.    Few  governments  exhibit  such  opposing  principles  of 
actions  as  the  Chinese  :  a  strange  blending  of  cruelty  to  prisoners 
with  a  maudlin  consideration  of  their  condition,  and  a  constant  • 
effort  to  coax  the  people  to  obedience,  while  exercising  great 
oppression  upon  individuals,  are  everywhere  manifest. 

Banishment  and  slavery  are  punishments  for  minor  official 
delinquencies,  and  few  officers  who  live  long  in  the  emperor's 
employ,  do  not  take  an  involuntary  journey  to  Mongolia,  Tur- 
kestan, or  elsewhere,  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  The  fates  and 
conduct  of  banished  criminals  are  widely  unlike  ;  some  doggedly 
serve  out  their  time,  others  try  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their 
masters,  in  order  to  alleviate  or  siiorten  the  time  of  service,  while 
hundreds  contrive  to  escape  and  return  to  their  homes,  though 
this  subjects  tliem  to  increased  suffering  and  punishment.  Per- 
sons banished  for  treason  are  severely  dealt  with  if  they  return 
without  leave  and^those  convicted  of  crime  in  their  place  of 
banishment  are  increasingly  punished  ;  one  man  was  sentenced 
to  be  outlawed  for  an  offence  at  his  place  of  banishment,  but  see- 
ing that  his  aged  mother  had  no  other  support  than  his  labor,  the 
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emperor  ordered  that  a  small  sum  should  be  paid  for  her  living 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  Whipping  a  man  through  the  streets 
as  a  public  example  to  others  is  frequently  practised  upon  persons 
detected  in  robbery,  assault,  or  some  other  minor  offences.  The 
man  is  manacled,  and  one  policeman  goes  before  him  carrying  a 
,  tablet,  on  which  are  written  his  name,  crime,  and  punishment, 
accompanied  by  another  holding  a  gong.  In  some  cases,  little 
sticks  bearing  flags  arc  thrust  through  his  ears  as  an  additional 
punishment.  The  officer  appointed  to  oversee  the  fulfilment  of 
the  sentence  follows  the  executioner,  who  strikes  the  criminal 
with  his  whip  as  the  rap  on  the  gong  denotes  that  the  appoint-  ' 


Decapitation  and  strangling  arc  the  legal  modes  of  executing 
'criminals,  though  K\  Kung,  the  governor-general  of  Canton, 
having  taken  several  incendiaries  in  1843,  who  were  convicted 
of  firing  the  city  for  purposes  of  plunder,  starved  them  to  death 
in  the  public  squares  of  the  city.  The  least  disgraceful  mode  of 
execution  is  strangulation,  which  is  performed  by  tying  a  man 
to  a  post,  and  tightening  the  cord  which  goes  round  his  neck,  by 
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a  winch ;  the  infliction  is  very  speedy,  and  appl|iiriBbtly  leW^ 
than  hanging.    The  least  crime  for  which  death  is  awarded,  ap. 
pears  to  be  a  third  and  aggravated  theft,  and  defacing  the  brand-  ^ 
ing  inflicted  for  former  ofiences.   Decollation  is  considered  more 

disgraceful  than  strangling,  owing  to  tlie  dislike  the  Chinese  have 
of  dissevering  the  bodies  which  their  parents  gave  them  entire. 
There  are  two  modes  of  decapitation,  that  of  simple  decollation 
being  considered,  again,  as  less  disgraceful  than  being  "  cut  into 
ten  thousand  pieces,"  as  the  phrase  ling  cMh  has  been  rendered. 
The  military  officer  who  superintends  the  execution  is  attended 
by  a  guard,  to  keep  llie  populace  from  crowding  upon  the  limits, 
and  prevent  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners.^^  The  bodies 
arf^given  up  to  theifriendsi^aKcept  when  the  head  is  exposed  in 
a  cage  where  the  crime  was  committed,  as  a  warning,  If  no 
one  is  present  to  claim  the  corpse,  it  is  buried  nt  })ublic  expe&e. 
The  criminals  are  generally  so  far  exhausted  with  the  tortures 
an^^matbns  they  have  suffered,  that  they  make  no  resistanOe, 
ani^siibmit  to  their  fate  without  a  groan mucl^^re,  withoiif^a 
dying  speech  to  the  spectators*^^  JDa  ordinary  cases,  the^precutions 
are  postponed  until  the  autumnal  assize,  when  the  emperor  re-^ 
vises  and  oopfirnia.  the  sentences  of  the  provin^|il  governors ; 
criminals  guilty  of  extraordinary  pfl^ces,  rdi|^^  ai^ded 
with  murder,  arson,  rape,  breaking  fhto  fortifications,  highway 
robbery,  iod  piracy,  may  be  immediately  beheaded  without  re- 
ference to  court,  and  it  is  probable  that  criminals,  oondemned  for 
one  or  other  of  these  crimes  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  unre-  ' 
ferred  executions  in  the  provinces.  ■■■w-^- 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  executed  in 
China,  for  the  life  of  a  condemned  criminal  is  thought  little  of; 
in  the  court  circular  it  is  merely  reported,  that  the  execution 
of  the  criminals  was  completed,"  without  nientiomng  their  crimes, 
residences,  or  names.  At  the  autumnal  revises  at  Peking,  the 
number  sentenced  is  f^iven  in^the  Ga:^ttes :  935  were  sentenced 
in  1817,  of  ^^gj^m^jy^d  were  from  the  provinq^gf  Kwangtung  ; 
m  were  5S1 ;  Jn.  1828,  the  numlj^w^  789^and  m^li» 

the  next  year,  679  jjames  were  marked  off,  none  of  whose  crima 
1f^|ijfir^^T"^i  'TP  ^'^  ♦^^^"^      offences  mentioned 

abo^e^.^J?h%condemnati^s  arc  sent  ^mn  the  .capital  by  express, 

l*lfl^^cj^tip98  t^ViP%^^^^  persons 
KdiMDned  in-a  province  Ave  exited  in^j^pita^^nTtoliei^ 
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g^  doalh  of  a  soore  or  more  6f  kl(ms  on  a  single  clay  is  no 
mon  thing.    The  trials  are  more  summary  than  comports 
with  our  notions  of  justice,  and  the  executions  are  peiibrmed  in 
the  most  revolting  manner  ;  brutes  could  not  be  slaughtered  with 
more  indiflference.    It  is  reported  on  one  occasion,  that  the  go- 
.'vernor  of  Canton  ascended  his  judgment-seat,  examined  tJireo 
*prisoners  brought  before  him,  and  having  found  them  guiltv, 
condemned  them,  asked  himself  for  the  death-warrant  (for  he 
1  temporarily  filled  the  office  of  lieut. -governor),  and  having  receiv- 
ed it,  had  the  throe  men  carried  away  to  execution  in  about  two 
hours  after  they  were  first  brought  before  him.    A  few  days 
after^  he  ^nted  the  warrant  to  execute  a  hundred  bandits  in 
prison. 

^  When  led  out  to  execution,  the  prisoners  are  clothed  in  new, 
clean  clothes,  and  persons  wlu>  commit  suicide  also  dress  them- 
selves in  their  best,  under  the  idea  that  in  the  next  world  they 
will  always  wear  the  same  dress  they  died  in.  The  number  of 
persons  annually  executed  in  Kwangtung  is  reckoned  at  between 
one  and  hundred,  but  the  data  are  very  incomplete.  A  mili- 
,tery  bffiof|r  is  present ;  and  the  criminals  are  brought  on  the 
'^uiad  in  c^s  hardly  large  enough  to  hold  them,  and  obliged  to 
kneel  to^  the  emperor's  residence,  or  towards  fhedeath-war. 
riuit,' which  indicates  his  presence,  as  if  thanking  their  sovereign 
for  his  care,  when  with  a  single  stroke,  the  head  is  severed  from 
Ithe  trunk.  In  the  slow  and  ignominious  execution,  or  ling  chih, 
the  criminal  is  tied  to  a  post,  and  hacked  to  pieces,  though  the 
executioner  is  commonly  hired  to  give  the  coup-de-grace  at  the 
^rst  blow.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  him  to  cut  out  the  gall-blad- 
der of  notorious  robbers,  and  sell  it,  to  he  eaten  as  a  specific  for 
•  courage.  There  is  an  official  executioner  besides  the  real  one, 
the  latter  being  frequently  a  criminal  taken  out  of  the  prisons. 

trobably  the  number  of  persons  who  suffer  by  the  sword  of  the 
executioner  is  not  one  half  of  those  who  die  from  the  effects  of 
torture  and  privations  in  prison.  Not  much  is  known  of  the 
internal  arrangement  of  the  heJ/s,  as  prisons  are  called ;  they  seem 
i^je  managed  with  a  degree  of  kindness  and  attentk>n  to  the  com- 
/S^f  the  prisoners,  so  ftr  as  the  intentions  of  government  are 
c^cemed,  but  the  cruelties  of  the  turnkeys  and  older  prisoners  to 
<njaot  money  from  the  new  comers  are  terrible.  In  Canton,  there 
jiils  in  the  city,  under  the  control  of  four  di^rent  officers, 
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the  largest  covering  about  an  acre,  and  capable  of  holdings 
upwards  of  five  hundred  prisoners.  Since  it  is  the  practice  of 
distant  magistrates  to  send  their  worst  prisoners  up  to  the  capital, 
these  are  not  large  enough,  and  jail  distempers  arise  from  over- 
crowding ;  two  hundred  deaths  were  reported  in  1826,  from  this 
and  other  causes,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  cases  in  1831. 
Private  jails  were  hired  to  accommodate  the  number,  and  one  ' 
licut.-governor  reports  having  found  twenty-two  such  places  in 
Canton,  where  every  kind  of  cruelty  was  practised.  The 
witnesses  and  accusers  concerned  in  appellate  causes  had,  he 
says,  also  been  brought  up  to  the  city,  and  imprisoned  along  with 
the  guilty  party,  where  they  were  kept  months,  without  any  just 
reason.  In  one  case,  where  a  defendant  and  plaintiff  were 
imprisoned  together,  the  accuser  fell  upon  the  other  and  mur- 
dered him.  Sometimes  the  officer  is  unable  from  press  of 
business  to  attend  to  a  case,  and  confines  all  the  principals  and 
witnesses  concerned  until  he  can  examine  them,  but  the  govern- 
ment takes  no  means  to  provide  for  them  during  the  interval, 
and  many  of  the  poorer  ones  die.  No  bail  is  obtainable  on  the 
word  of  a  witness  or  his  friends,  so  that  if  unable  to  fee  the 
jailers,  he  is  in  nearly  as  bad  a  case  as  the  criminal.  Extend- 
ing bail  to  an  accused  criminal  is  nearly  unknown,  but  female 
prisoners  are  put  in  charge  of  their  husbands  or  parents,  who  are 
held  responsible  for  their  appearance.  The  constant  succession 
of  criminals  in  the  provincial  head  prison,  renders  the  posts  of 
jailers  and  turnkeys  very  lucrative. 

The  prisons  are  arranged  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  a  large 
stable,  having  an  open  central  court  occupying  nearly  one  fourth 
of  the  area,  and  small  cribs  or  stalls  covered  by  a  roof  extending 
nearly  around  it,  so  contrived  that  each  company  of  prisoners 
shall  be  separated  from  each  other  night  and  day,  though  more 
"by  night  than  by  day.  The  prisoners  cook  for  themselves  in  the 
court,  and  are  secured  by  manacles  and  gyves,  and  a  chain  join- 
ing the  hands  to  the  neck  ;  one  hand  is  liberated  in  the  daytime 
in  order  to  allow  them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Heinous  | 
criminals  are  more  heavily  ironed,  and  those  in  the  prison 
attached  to  the  judge's  office  are  worse  treated  than  the  others. 
Each  criminal  should  receive  a  daily  ration  of  two  pounds  of  rice, 
and  about  two  cents  to  buy  fuel,  but  the  jailer  starves  them  on 
half  this  allowance  if  they  are  unable  to  fee  him  ;  clothing  is  also 
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scantily  provided,  but  those  who  have  money  can  procure  almost  • 
every  convenience.  Each  crib  full  of  criminals  is  under  the 
control  of  a  turnkey,  who  with  a  few  old  offenders  spend  much 
time  torturing  newly  arrived  persons  to  force  money  from  them, 
by  which  many  lose  their  lives,  and  all  suffer  far  more  than  they 
do  from  the  officers  of  government.  Well  may  the  people  call 
their  prisons  Jiellsy  and  say,  when  a  man  falls  into  the  clutches 
of  the  jailers  or  police,  "  the  flesh  is  under  the  cleaver." 

There  are  many  processes  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  and  ful- 
filment of  contracts,  some  legal  and  others  customary ;  the  latter 
depending  upon  many  circumstances  irrelevant  to  the  merits  of 
the  case.  The  law  allows  that  debtors  be  punished  by  bam- 
booing  according  to  the  amount  of  the  debt.  A  creditor  of\en 
resorts  to  illegal  means  to  recover  his  claim,  which  give  rise  to  . 
many  excesses  ;  sometimes  he  quarters  himself  upon  the  debtor's 
family  or  premises,  at  others  seizes  him  or  some  of  his  family  and 
keeps  them  prisoners  ;  and  in  extreme  cases,  sells  them.  Debtors 
are  liable,  when  three  months  have  expired  after  the  stipulated* 
lime  of  payment,  to  be  bambooed,  and  their  property  attached  by  i 
government.  In  most  cases,  however,  disputes  of  this  sort  are 
settled  without  recourse  to  government,  and  if  the  debtor  is  really 
without  property,  he  is  not  imprisoned  till  he  can  procure  it. 
The  effects  of  absconding  debtors  are  seized,  and  divided  by 
those  who  can  get  them.  Long  experience,  moreover,  of  each 
other's  characters  has  taught  them,  in  contracting  debts  to 
have  some  security  at  the  outset,  and  therefore  in  settling  up, 
there  is  not  so  much  loss  as  might  be  supposed  considering  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  debts.  Accusations  for  libel,  slander, 
breach  of  marriage  contract,  and  other  civil  or  less  criminal* 
offences,  are  not  all  brought  before  the  authorities,  but  are  settled 
by  force  or  arbitration  among  the  people  themselves  and  their 
elders. 

The  nominal  salaries  of  Chinese  officers  have  already  been 
stated  (p.  238).  It  is  a  common  opinion  among  the  people,  that 
^n  an  average  they  receive  about  ten  times  their  salaries  ;  in 
some  cases  they  pay  thirty,  forty,  and  more  thousand  dollars 
beforehand  for  the  situation.  One  encouragement  to  the  harass- 
ing vexations  of  the  official  secretaries  and  police  is  the  dislike 
of  the  people  to  carry  their  cases  before  officers  whom  they 

know  are  almost  compelled  to  fleece  and  peel  them ;  they  think 
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it  cheaper  and  safer  to  bear  a  small  exaction  from  an  underling 
than  run  the  risk  of  a  greater  from  his  master.  By  degrees, 
much  of  the  money  finds  its  way  again  into  the  community,  for 
the  last  spunge  ere  long  sends  it  out  into  circulation  in  one  shape 
or  another. 

If  the  preventatives  against  popular  violence  which  the  supreme 
government  has  placed  around  it,  could  be  strengthened  by  an 
efficient  military  force,  its  power  would  be  well  secured,  and 
become,  by  degrees,  an  intolerable  tyranny.  The  troops  are 
everywhere  present,  indeed,  ostensibly  to  support  the  laws, 
protect  the  innocent,  and  punish  the  guilty  ;  but  such  of  them  as 
are  employed  by  the  authorities  as  guards  and  policemen  are 
rather  instruments  of  oppression  than  means  of  protection,  while 
the  regiments  in  garrison  are  contemptible  to  both  friend  and  foe. 
They  are  not  altogether  inefficient  in  maintaining  order  in  case 
of  commotion,  for  the  people  know  that  they  must  finally  submit, 
yet  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they  do  not  cause  more  riots  than 
.  they  quell. 

The  efficacy  of  the  system  of  checks  upon  the  high  court  and 
provincial  officers  is  increased  by  their  intrigues  and  conflicting 
ambition,  and  long  experience  has  shown  that  the  emperor's 
power  has  little  to  fear  from  proconsular  rebellion.  The  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  army  is  a  serious  evil  to  the  people  in  one  respect, 
for  more  power  in  that  arm  would  repress  banditti  and  pirates  ; 
while  the  sober  part  of  the  community  would  cooperate  in  a 
hearty  eflfort  to  quell  them.  The  greatest  difficulty  the  emperor 
finds  in  upholding  his  authority  lies  in  the  general  want  of  inte- 
grity in  the  officers  he  employs  to  carry  into  effect  his  ordi- 
nances ;  good  laws  may  be  made,  but  he  has  no  upright  agents 
to  execute  them.  This  has  been  abundantly  manifested  in  the 
laws  against  opium  and  gambling ;  no  one  could  be  found  to 
carry  them  into  execution,  though  everybody  assented  to  their 
propriety. 

The  chief  security  the  people  have  against  an  unmitigated 
oppression,  such  as  now  exists  in  Egypt,  besides  those  already 
pointed  out,  lies  as  much  as  anywhere  in  their  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  true  principles  on  which  the  government  is  founded 
and  should  be  executed.  With  public  opinion  on  its  side,  the 
government  is  a  strong  one,  but  none  is  less  able  to  execute  its 
designs  when  it  runs  counter  to  that  opinion,  although  those 
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designs  may  be  excellent  and  wcll-intended.  Elements  of  dis- 
•cord  arc  found  in  the  social  system  whicli  would  soon  effect  its 
ruin  were  they  not  counteracted  by  other  influences,  and  the 
body  politic  goes  on  like  a  heavy,  shackly,  lumbering  van, 
which  every  moment  threatens  a  crashing,  crumbling  fall,  yet 
goes  on  slill  tottering,  owing  to  the  griginal  goodness  of  its  con- 
struction. From  the  enormous  population  of  this  ancient  van,  it 
is  evident  that  any  attempt  to  remodel  it  must  seriously  atiect 
one  or  the  other  of  its  parts,  and  that  when  once  upset,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  reconstruct  it  in  its  original  form.  There  is  encou- 
ragement to  hope  that  the  general  intelligence  and  shrewdness 
of  the  government  and  people  of  China,  their  language,  institu- 
tions, industry,  and  love  of  peace,  will  all  act  as  powerful  con- 
servative influences  in  working  out  the  changes  which  cannot 
now  be  long  delayed  ;  and  that  she  will  maintain  her  unity  and 
industry  while  going  through  a  thorough  reform  of  her  political, 
social,  and  religious  systems. .  ,  . 

It  is  very  difficult  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  fair  view  of  the 
administration  of  the  laws  in  China.  Notwithstanding  the  cruelty 
of  officers  to  the  criminals  before  them,  they  are  not  all  to  be 
considered  as  tyrants ;  because  insurrections  arise,  attended  with 
great  loss  of  life,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  society  is  every- 
where disorganized  ;  the  Chinese  are  vso  prone  to  falsify,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth,  yet  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
every  sentence  is  a  lie  ;  selfishness  is  a  prime  motive  for  their 
actions,  yet  charity,  kindness,  filial  aflTection,  and  the  unbought 
courtesies  of  life,  still  exist  among  them.  Although  there  is  an 
appaling  amount  of  evil  and  crime  in  every  shape,  it  is  mixed 
with  some  redeeming  traits  ;  and  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  good 
and  bad  are  intermingled.  Some  of  the  evils  in  the  social  system 
arise  from  the  operation  of  the  principles  of  mutual  responsibility, 
while  this  very  feature  produces  some  good  effects  in  restraining 
people  who  have  no  higher  motive  than  the  fear  of  injuring  the 
innocent.  We  hear  so  much  of  the  shocking  cruelties  of  courts* 
and  prisons,  that  the  vast  number  of  cases  before  the  bench  are 

*  all  supposed  to  exhibit  the  same  fatiguing  reiteration  of  sufl^ering, 
injustice,  bribery  and  cruelty.    One  must  live  in  the  country  to 

*  see  how  the  antagonistic  principles  found  in  Chinese  society  act 
aod  react  upon  each  other,  and  are  aflfected  by  the  wicked  pas-^ 
sions  of  the  heart.    Officers  and  people  are  bad  almost  beyond 
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belief  to  one  conversant  only  with  the  courtesy,  justice,  purity, 
and  sincerity  of  Christian  governments  and  society  ;  and  yet  we  • 
think,  they  are  equal  to  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  have 
no  more  injustice  or  torture  in  their  courts,  nor  impurity  or 
mendacity  in  their  lives. 


4r 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Education  and  Literary  Examinations. 

Among  the  conservative  influences  in  the  Chinese  sysfem,  the 
general  diffusion  of  education  and  respect  paid  to  literary  pursuits, 
growing  out  of  the  mode  of  obtaining  office  by  literary  examina- 
tions, holds  an  important  place.  Although  the  powers  of  mind 
exhibited  by  the  greatest  writers  in  China  are  confessedly  inferior 
to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome  for  genius  and  original  conceptions, 
yet  the  good  influence  exerted  by  them  over  their  countrymen  is 
far  greater,  even  at  this  day,  than  was  ever  obtained  by  western 
sages,  as  Plato,  Seneca,  or  Aristotle.  The  thoroughness  of  Chi- 
nese education,  the  purity  and  effectiveness  of  the  examinations, 
or  the  accuracy  and  excellency  of  the  literature,  must  not  be 
compared  with  those  of  modern  Christian  countries,  for  there  is 
really  no  common  measure  between  the  two  ;  they  must  be  taken 
^vith  other  parts  of  Chinese  character,  and  comparisons  drawn,  if 

^necessary,  with  nations  possessing  similar  opportunities.  The 
importance  of  generally  instructing  the  people  was  acknow- 

,  ledged  even  before  the  time  of  Confucius,  and  practised  to  a  good 
degree  at  an  age  when  other  nations  in  the  world  had  no  such 
system  ;  and  although  in  his  day  feudal  institutions  prevailed,  and 
offices  and  rank  were  not  attainable  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
present,  yet  magistrates  and  noblemen  deemed  it  necessary  to  be 

^Well  acquainted  with  their  ancient  writings.  In  the  Book  of 
Rites  is  said,  "  that  for  the  purposes  of  education  among  the 
ancients,  villages  had  their  schools,  districts  their  academies, 
departments  their  colleges,  and  principalities  their  universities." 
This,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  altogether  superior  to  what  obtained 
among  the  Jews,  Persians,  and  Syrians  of  the  same  period. 

The  great  stimulus  to  literary  pursuits  among  the  people 
generally  is  the  hope  thereby  of  obtaining  office  and  honor,  and  the 
only  course  of  education  followed  is  the  classical  and  historical 
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one  prescribed  by  law.  Owing  to  this  undue  attention  to  the 
classics,  the  minds  of  the  scholars  are  not  symmetrically  trained, 
and  they  disparage  other  branches  of  literature  which  do  not 
directly  advance  this  great  end.    Every  department  of  letters, 

•  except  jurisprudence,  history,  and  official  statistics,  is  disesteemed 
in  comparison  ;  and  the  literary  graduate  of  fourscore  will  be 
found  deficient  in  most  branches  of  general  learning,  ignorant  of 
hundreds  of  common  things  and  events  in  his  national  history, 
which  the  merest  schoolboy  in  the  western  world  would  be 

*  ashamed  not  to  know  in  his.  This  course  of  instruction  does  not 
form  well  balanced  minds,  but  it  imbues  the  future  rulers  of  the 
land  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  to  govern,  and  the  policy  of  the  supreme  power  in  using  those 
principles  to  consolidate  its  own  authority.  The  isolation  of  the 
people,  the  nature  of  the  language,  and  the  want  of  an  aristocracy, 
combine  to  add  efficiency  to  this  system  ;  and  when  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Chinese  character,  and  the  nature  of  the  class-books 
which  do  so  much  to  mould  that  character,  are  considered,  it  is 
impossible  to  devise  a  better  plan  for  insuring  the  perpetuity  of 
the  government,  or  the  contentment  of  the  people  under  that 
government.       .  ... 

It  was  about  A.  D.  600,  that  Taitsung  of  the  Tang  dynasty, 
instituted  the  present  plan  of  preparing  and  selecting  civilians  by 
.  A  means  of  study  and  degrees,  but  education  has  always  been 
,  highly  esteemed,  and  exerted  a  dominant  influence  on  the  man- 
•  •  ners  and  tastes  of  the  people.    According  to  native  historians, 
the  rulers  of  ancient  times  made  ample  provision  for  the  cultiva-  . 
tion  of  literature  and  promotion  of  education  in  all  its  branches. 
They  supply  some  details  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  mode 
:  •  and  the  materials  of  this  instruction,  and  glorify  it  as  they  do 
everything  ancient,  but  probably  from  the  want  of  authentic 
^  J^  accounts  in  their  own  hands,  they  do  not  clearly  describe  it.  The 
essays  of  M.  fidouard  Biot  on  the  History  of  Public  Instruction 
in  China,  contains  all  the  information  extant  on  this  interesting 
subject,  digested  in  a  very  lucid  manner.    Education  is  probably 
.  as  good  now  as  it  ever  was,  and  its  ability  to  maintain  and  deve- 
lop the  character  of  the  people  as  great  as  at  any  time  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  how  much  it  really  has  done  to  form,  elevate,  and 
I  consolidate  their  national  institutions.  The  present  monarchs  were 
not  at  first  favorably  disposed  to  the  system  of  examinations,  and 
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frowned  upon  the  literary  hierarchy  who  claimed  all  honors  as 

their  right;  but  the  spirit  of  the  people  prevailed  under  Kienlung 
to  procure  their  restoration. 

Boys  commence  their  studies  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  with  a 
teacher;  for,  even  if  the  father  be  a  literary  man  ho  seldom 
instructs  his  sons,  and  very  few  mothers  are  able  to  teach  their 
offspring  even  to  read.  Maternal  training  is  supposed  to  consist 
in  giving  a  right  direction  to  the  morals,  and  en^rci^g  the 
obedience  of  the  child ;  but  as  there  are  few  motheijijK^o  do 
more  than  compel  obedien^  by  commands,  or  by  the^|jiki^^i^ 
there  are  none  who  can  teach  the  infantile  mind  to  look  up  to 
its  God  in  prayer  and  praise.  On  the  contrary,  the  example  of 
both  parents  is  bad,  and  through  the  conversation  jpf  iiip  uround 
f^'  thWrnindTof  the  phild  is  debilitatSi  by  the  poUutingfiniuences 
in  which  it  growa  -'up,  and  iX^  heart  and'  passions  *  become 
thoroughly  debased. 

The  general  plan  and  purposes  of  education  may  be  lea4|[ied 
fronii  the  Book  of  Ri&s.  There  are  many  eompilatiot^  and 
treatises  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and  parents  in  the  nurture 
of  youth,  one  of  whieh,  called  the  Sinn  Hiohj  or  Juvenile  In- 
structor, has  exerted  almost  as  much  influence  as  the  classics 
theniselvrvs.  When  estahlisiiing  the  first  principles  of  education, 
it  is  recommended  to  fathers  to  "  choose  from  amonsr  their  concu- 
bines those  who  are  fit  for  nurses,  seeking  such  as  are  mild, 
indulgent,  nlTf  Ctionate,  benevolent,  cheerful,  kind,  dignified,  re- 
spectful, and  reserved  and  careful  in  their  conversation,  and 
make  them  governesses  over  tlieir  children.  When  able  to 
talk,  lads  must  be  instructed  to  answer  in  a  quick,  bold  tone,  and 
girls  in  a  slow  and  'gentle  one.  At  the  age  of  seven,  they 
should  be  taught  to  count  and  name  the  cardinal  points ;  but  at 
tiiie  age,  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  on  the  same  mat  nor  eat 
from  the  jpame  table.  At  eight,  they  must  be  taught  to  wait  for 
their  superiors,  and  prefer  others  to  themselves.  At  ten,  the 
^  ^ys  must  be  sent  abroad  to  private  tutors,  and  there  remain  day. 
%nd  night,  studying  writing  and  arithmetic,  wearing  plain  ap. 
parel,  learning  to  demean  themselves  in  a  manner  becoming 
their  age,  and  acting  with  sincerity  of  purpose.  At  thirteen, 
they  must  attend  to  music  and  poetry  ;  at  fifleen,  they  must 
practise  archery  and  charioteering.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  they 
9fe  in  due  form  to  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  manhood,  and  learn 
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additional  rules  of  propriety,  be  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
filial  and  fraternal  duties,  and  though  they  possess  extensive 
knowledge,  must  not  affect  to  teach  others.  At  thirty,  they  may 
marry  and  commence  the  management  of  business.  At  forty, 
they  may  enter  the  service  of  the  state  ;  and  if  their  prince 
maintains  the  reign  of  reason,  they  must  serve  him,  but  other- 
wise not.  At  fifty,  they  may  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  minis- 
ters;  and  at  seventy,. they  must  retire  from  public  life." 

Another  injunction  is,  "  Let  children  always  be  taught  to  speak 
the  simple  truth  ;  to  stand  erect  and  in  their  proper  places, 
and  listen  with  respectful  attention.'*  The  way  to  become  a 
student,  "  is,  with  gentleness  and  self-abasement,  to  receive  im- 
plicitly every  word  the  master  utters.  The  pupil,  when*  he  sees 
virtuous  people,  must  follow  them,  when  he  hears  good  maxims, 
conform  to  them.  He  must  cherish  no  wicked  designs,  but 
always  act  uprightly ;  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  he  must  have 
a  fixed  residence,  and  associate  with  the  benevolent,  carefully 
regulating  his  personal  deportment,  and  controlling  the  feelings 
of  his  heart.  He  must  keep  his  clothes  in  order.  Every  morn- 
ing he  must  learn  something  new,  and  rehearse  the  same  every 
evening."  The  great  end  of  education,  therefore,  among  the 
ancient  Chinese,  was  not  so  much  to  fill  the  head  with  knowledge, 
as  to  discipline  the  heart  and  purify  the  affections.  One  of 
their  writers  says,  "  Those  who  respect  the  virtuous  and  put 
away  unlawful  pleasures,  serve  their  parents  and  prince  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability,  and  are  faithful  to  their  word ; — these, 
though  they  should  be  considered  unlearned,  we  must  pronounce 
to  be  educated  men."  Although  such  terms  as  purity,  filial 
affection,  learning,  and  truth,  have  higher  meanings  in  a  Chris- 
tian education  than  are  given  them  by  Chinese  masters,  the  in- 
culcation of  them  in  any  degree  certainly  has  no  bad  effects. 

In  their  intercourse  with  their  relatives,  children  are  taught 
to  attend  to  the  minutest  points  of  good  breeding  ;  and  are  in- 
structed in  everything  relating  to  their  personal  appearance, 
making  their  toilet,  saluting  their  parents,  eating,  visiting,  and 
other  acts  of  life.  Many  of  these  directions  are  trivial  even  to 
►  puerility,  but  they  are  perhaps  none  too  minute  for  the  Chinese, 
since  they  now  form  the  only  basis  of  good  manners,  as  much 
as  they  did  a  score  of  centuries  ago ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
*posed  that  Confucius  would  have  risked  his  influence  and  popu- 
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larity  upon  the  prravc  publication  of  such  trifles,  if  ho  had  not 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  countrymen.  If, 
with  all  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  he  taught,  this  remarkable 
man  had  known. or  inculcated  the  weightier  matters  of  tlie  law 
founded  on  the  beginning  of  wisdom — the  fear  of  the  Lord- 
China  would  perhaps  have  been  now  the  leading  Christian  nation 
in  the  world.*  ^ 

Rules  are  laid  down  for  students  to  observe  in  the  ^ittiecution  * 
of  their  studies,  which  reflect  credit  on  those  who  set^o  high  a 
standard  (or  themselves.  Dr.  Morrison  has  given  a  synopsis  of  * 
a  treatise  of  this  sort,  called  the  Complete  Collection  of  Family 
Jewels,  in  its  general  character  like  Watts'  On  the  Mind,  and 
cofiiiiiiung  a  minute  specification  of  duties  to  be  performed  by  all 
wli£  would  be  thorough  students.  The  author  directs  the  tyro 
to  form  a  fixed  resolution  to  press  forward  in  his  studies,  setting 
his  mark  as  high  as  possible,  and  thoroughly  understanding 
everything  as  he  goes  along.  "  I  have  alu  uys  sren  that  a  man 
who  covets  much  and  devotes  himself  to  universal  knowledge, 
when  he  reads,  he  presumes  on  the  quickness  and  celerity  of  his 
genius  and  perceptions,  and  chapters  and  voltmies  pass  before 
his  eyes,  and  issue  from  his  moutli  as  lluenlly  as  water  rolls 
away  ;  but  when  does  he  ever  apply  his  mind  to  rub  and  educe 
the  essence  of  a  subject  ?  In  this  manner,  although  much  be 
read,  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  Better  little  and  fine,  than  much 
and  coarse."  He  also  advises  persons  to  have  two  or  three  good 
volumes  lying  on  their  tables,  which  they  can  take  up  at  odd 
moments,  and  to  keep  common-place  books  in  which  they  can 
jot  down  such  things  as  occur  to  them.  They  should  get  rid  of 
distracting  thoughts  if  they  wish  to  advance  in  their  studies ;  as 
**  if  a  man's  stomach  has  been  filled  by  eating  greens  and  other 
vegetables,  although  the  most  precious  dainties  with  exquisite 
tas^  should  be  given  him,  he  cannot  swallow  them,  he  must 
•  first  get  rid  of  a  few  portions  of  the  greens :  so  in  reading,  the 
same  is  true  of  the  mixed  thoughts  which  distract  the  mind, 
which  are  about  the  dusty  ailairs  of  a  vulgar  world."  The 
rules  given  by  these  writers  correspond  remarkably  to  those  laid 
down  among  ourselves,  and  corroborate  the  truth  of  the  adage 
thajLihere  is  no  royal  road  Jo  learning.f 

•  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  IV.»  pp.  82^7,  306-316. 
v^..  f  Morriioii't  Chinese  Dictionary,  Vol.  L,  Part  I.»  pp. 
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For  all  grades  of  scholars,  there  is  but  one  mode  of  study ; 
and  the  imitative,  unprogressive  nature  of  Chinese  mind  is  strik- 
ingly apparent  in  the  few  attempts  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
"        improve  upon  the  stereotyped  practice  of  their  predecessors, 
i  •      although  persons  of  as  original  minds  as  the  country  affords  are 
^  .     constantly  engaged  in  education.    When  the  lad  commences  his 
studies,  an  impressive  ceremony  takes  place,  or  did  formerly,  for 
*  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude  ;  the  father  leads  his  son 

*  to  the  teacher,  who  kneels  down  before  the  name  or  title  of  some 
one  or  other  of  the  ancient  sages,  and  supplicates  their  blessing 

.  •  •  upon  his  pupil ;  after  which,  seating  himself,  he  receives  the 
homage  and  petition  of  the  lad  to  guide  him  in  his  lessons.  Ai. 
present  is  expected  to  accompany  this  introduction  to  literary  pur- 

•  .      suits.     The  furniture  of  the  school  merely  consists  of  a  desk 
jj^  and  a  stool  for  each  pupil,  and  an  elevated  seat  for  the  master ; 

upon  each  desk  are  implements  for  writing  and  a  few  books.  In 
one  corner  is  placed  a  tablet  or  an  inscription  on  the  wall,  dedi- 
cated  to  Confucius  and  the  god  of  Letters  ;  the  sage  is  called  the 
^      Teacher  and  Pattern  for  All  Ages,  and  incense  is  constantly 

•  burned  in  honor  of  them  both. 

•  .        The  location  of  school-rooms  is  usually  such  as  would  be  con- 

sidered bad  elsewhere,  but  by  comparison  with  other  things  in 
China,  is  not  so.  A  mat  shed  which  barely  protects  from  the 
weather,  the  low,  hot  upper  attic  of  a  shop,  a  back-room  in  a 
temple,  and  rarely  a  house  specially  built  for  the  purpose,  are  all 
•  used.  The  room  is  hired  by  the  master,  who  regulates  his  ex- 
^  penses  and  furnishes  his  apartment  according  to  the  number  and 

•  condition  of  his  pupils ;  their  average  number  is  about  twenty, 

•  ranging  between  ten  and  forty  in  day  schools,  and  in  private 
schools,  seldom  exceeding  ten.  The  most  thorough  course  of  edu- 
cation is  probably  pursued  in  the  latter,  where  a  well  qualified 
teacher  is  hired  by  four  or  five  persons  living  in  the  same  street 

'  ^  or  mutually  related,  to  teach  their  children  at  a  stipulated  salary. 
In  such  cases  the  lads  are  placed  in  well  aired  apartments,  supe- 
rior to  the  common  school-room.  The  majority  of  teachers  are 
unsuccessful  students  or  candidates  for  literary  degrees,  who  hav- 
ing spent  the  prime  of  their  days  in  fruitless  attempts  to  attain 
office,  or  disliking  manual  labor,  and  unable  to  enter  on  mercantile 
life,  turn  pedagogues.  Their  remuneration  depends  on  a  variety 
of  circumstances.    In  Canton,  a  teacher  of  twenty  boys  receives 
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from  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  per  month  from  each  pupil ;  in 
country  villages,  three,  four,  or  five  dollars  a  year  are  given, 
with  the  addition,  in  most  cases,  of  a  small  present  of  eatables 
from  each  scholar  three  or  four  times  a  year.  Private  tutors 
receive  from  $150  to  8350  or  more  per  annum,  according  to  par- 
ticular engagement.  There  are  no  boarding-schools,  nor  any- 
thing answering  to  infant  schools  ;  nor  are  public  or  charity 
schools  established  by  government,  or  by  private  benevolence  for 
the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  hours  of  study  are  from  sunrise  till  ten  a.  m.,  when  the 
boys  go  to  breakfast ;  they  reassemble  in  an  hour  or  more,  and 
continue  at  their  books  till  about  five  p.  m.,  when  they  disperse 
for  the  day.  In  summer,  they  have  no  lessons  after  dinner,  but 
an  evening  session  is  often  held  in  the  winter,  and  evening 
schools  are  opened  for  mechanics  and  others  who  are  occupied 
during  the  day.  When  a  boy  comes  into  school  In  the  morning, 
he  bows  first  before  the  tablet  of  Confucius,  as  an  act  of  worship, 
and  then  salutes  his  teacher ;  after  which  he  takes  his  seat. 
There  are  no  vacations  during  the  year,  except  at  newyear's,  at 
which  time  the  engagement  is  completed,  and  the  school  closes, 
to  be  redpened  after  the  teacher  and  parents  have  made  a  new  , 
arrangement.  The  common  festivals,  of  which  there  are  a  dozen 
or  more,  are  regarded  as  liolydays,  and  form  very  necessary  re- 
laxations in  a  country  destitute  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
requisite  qualifications  of  a  teacher  are  gravity,  severity,  and 
patience,  and  acquaintance  with  the  classics ;  he  has  only  to  * 
teach  the  same  scries  of  books  he  learned  himself,  and  keep  a 
good  watch  over  his  charge. 

When  the  lads  come  together  at  the  opening  of  the  school, 
their  attainments  are  ascertained  ;  the  teacher  endeavors  to  have 
his  pupils  nearly  equal  in  this  respect,  but  as  they  all  study  the 
same  books,  a  difference  is  not  material.  If  the  boys  are  begin- 
ners, they  are  brought  up  in  a  line  before  the  desk,  holding  the 
San-isz*  King^  or  Trimetrical  Classic,  in  their  hands,  and  taught  to 
read  off  the  first  lines  after  the  teacher  until  they  can  repeat 
them  without  help.  The  teacher,  for  instance,  reads  off  the  first 
four  lines  as  follows  :  Jin  ch%  isu,  sing  pun  shen  ;  Sing  siang  kin^ 
sih  siang  yuen;  when  all  his  pupils  simultaneously  cry  out,  Jin  chi 
tsu,  sing  pun  shen;  Sing  siang  kin^  sih  siang  yuen.  Mispronun- 
ciations are  corrected  until  they  can  read  the  lesson  accurately ;  * 
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ey  are  then  sent  to  their  seats  to  commit  the  sounds  to  memory. 
5^11  the  children  study  aloud,  and  when  one  is  able  to  recite  the 
task,  he  is  required  to  back  it, — come  up  to  the  master's  desk, 
and  stand  with  his  back  towards  him  while  rehearsing  it.  In 
this  way,  the  whole  of  the  Trimetrical  Classic  is  backed^  after 
which  the  Millenary  Classic,  and  parts  of  the  Four  Books  and 
Five  Classics  are  conned.  ^ 

This  hornbook  was  compiled  by  Wang  Pihhau  of  the  Sung 
dynasty  for  his  private  school,  and  from  its  great  influence  in 
Chinese  education,  requires  a  more  extended  notice.  It  contains 
in  all  1068  words,  and  about  half  that  number  of  separate  cha- 
racters, arranged  in  178  double  lines,  and  has  been  commented 
upon  by  several  persons,  one  of  whom  calls  it  "  a  ford  which  the 
youthful  inquirer  may  readily  pass,  and  thereby  reach  the  foun- 
tain-head of  the  higher  courses  of  learning,  or  a  passport  into  the 
regions  of  classical  and  historical  literature.*'  The  worth  of  this 
encomium  can  be  better  judged  by  a  summary  of  its  contents, 
which,  with  a  few  extracts,  are  taken  from  Dr.  Bridgman's  trans- 
lation. 

The  book  begins  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  necessity 
and  modes  of  education,  and  it  is  a  little  singular  that  the  first 
sentence,  the  one  quoted  above,  which  a  Chinese  learns  at  school, 
contains  one  of  the  most  disputed  doctrines  in  the  ancient  heathen 
world. 

"  Men  at  their  birth,  are  by  nature  radically  good ; 
In  this,  all  approximate,  but  in  practice  widely  diverge. 
If  not  educated,  the  natural  character  is  changed ; 
A  course  of  education  is  made  valuable  by  close  attention. 
Of  old,  Mang's  mother  selected  a  residence, 
And  when  her  son  did  not  learn,  cut  out  the  [half-wove]  web. 
To  bring  up  and  not  educate  is  a  father's  error; 
To  educate  without  rigor  shows  a  teacher's  indolence. 
That  boys  should  not  learn  is  an  improper  thing ; 
For  if  they  do  not  learn  in  youth,  what  will  they  do  when  old  ? 
Gems  unwrought  can  form  nothing  useful ; 
So  men  untaught  can  never  know  the  proprieties." 

The  importance  of  filial  and  fraternal  duties  are  then  incul- 
cated by  precept  and  example,  to  which  succeeds  a  synopsis  of 
the  various  branches  of  learning  in  an  ascending  series,  under 
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the  several  heads  of  numbers ;  the  three  great  powers,  the  four 
seasons  and  four  cardinal  points,  the  ^ve  elements  and  five  con- 
stant virtuesy  the  six  kinds  of  grain  and  six  domestic  animals, 
the  seven  passions,  the  ei«rht  notes  of  mu8ic»  nine  degrees  of 
kindred,  and  ten  relative  duties.  A  few  extracts  will  exhibit  the 
mode  in  which  these  subjects  are  treated. 

• 

"There  are  three  powers, — heaven,  earth,  and  man. 

There  are  three  hghts, — the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
•  There  are  three  bonds, — between  prince  and  minister,  justice ; 

Between  fatiier  and  son,  aiieciion  i  between  man  and  wife,  concord. 

Hunanily,  justice,  propriety,  wisdom,  and  tmth^ — 
These  five  cardinal  virtues  are  not  to  be  confused. 
Rice,  millet,  pulse,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley. 
Are  six  kinds  of  grain  on  which  men  subsist 

Mutual  affection  of  father  and  son,  concord  of  man  and  wife ; 
The  older  brother's  kindness,  and  tlie  younger  one's  respect ; 
Order  between  seniors  and  juniors,  friendship  among  associates  ; 
On  the  prince's  part  regard,  and  on  the  minister's  fidelity  ; —  . 
These  ten  moral  duties  are  invariably  binding  among  men." 

To  this  technical  summary,  which  the  commentary  illustrates 
and  explains  a  little,  succeed  rules  for  a  course  of  academical 
studies,  with  a  list  of  the  books  to  be  used  and  a  synopsis  of  the 
general  history  of  China,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  successive 

dynasties.  The  work  concludes  with  incidents  and  motives  to 
learning  drawn  from  th*^  conduct  of  ancient  sages  and  states- 
men, and  from  considerations  of  interest  and  glory.  The  exam- 
ples cited  are  curious  instances  of  "pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difiM^ulties,  and  form  the  most  inviting  part  of  the  treatise. 

"Formerly  Confncius  had  the  young  Hiang  Toh  for  his 'teacher; 
Even  tiie  sages  of  antiquity  studied  with  diHgence. 
Cbau,  a  minister  of  state,  read  the  Confucian  Dialogues, 
And  he  too^  though  high  in  office,  studied  assiduously. 
One  copied  lessons  on  reeds,  anotiier  on  slips  of  bamboo; 
These,  though  destitute  of  books,  eagerly  sought  knowledge. 
'[To  vanquish  deep]  one  suspended  his  head  [by  the  hair]  from  a  bsam, 

and  another  pierced  his  thigh  with  an  awl ; 
Though  destitute  of  instruction,  these  were  laborious  in  study. 
One  read  by  light  of  glowworms,  another  by  reflection  from  snow; 
These,  though  their  fiunilies  were  poor,  did  not  omit  to  sta4y. 
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One  carrying  faggots,  and  another  with  his  book  tied  to  a  cow's  horn, 

And  while  thus  engaged  in  labor,  studied  with  intensity. 
So  Lautsiuen,  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 
Commenced  assiduous  study,  and  applied  his  mind  to  books;  fj 
This  man,  when  old,  grieved  that  he  commenced  so  late ; 
You  who  are  young  ought  early  to  think  of  these  things.  r 
Behold  Liang  Hau,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two. 
In  the  imperial  hall,  amongst  many  scholars,  gains  the  first  rank ; 
This  he  accomplished,  and  was  by  all  regarded  as  a  prodigy ; 
You  youthful  readers,  should  now  resolve  to  be  diligent.  ^ 
^  Yung,  when  only  eight  years  old,  could  recite  the  Odes ; 
And  Pi,  at  the  age  of  seven,  understood  the  game  of  chess  : 
^         These  displayed  ability,  and  were  by  men  deemed  extraordinary ; 
And  you  my  youtiiful  scholars  ought  to  imitate  them. 
Tsai  Wanki  could  play  upon  stringed  instruments ; 
Sie  Tauwin,  likewise,  could  sing  and  chant ; 
•  p'         These  two,  though  girls,  were  intelligent  and  well  informed; 
You,  then,  my  lads,  should  surely  rouse  to  diligence. 
Liu  Ngan  of  Tang,  when  only  seven  years  old, 
Showing  himself  a  noble  lad,  was  employed  to  correct  writing: 
He  though  very  young,  was  thus  highly  promoted.  ^ 
You,  young  learners  should  strive  to  follow  his  example, 
And  he  who  does  so,  will  acquire  similar  honors. 

"  Dogs  watch  by  night ;  the  cock  announces  the  morning ; 
If  any  refuse  to  learn,  how  can  they  be  esteemed  men  ? 
The  silkworm  spins  silk,  the  bee  gathers  honey ; 
•  If  men  neglect  to  learn,  tliey  are  inferior  to  brutes.  ^ 

He  who  learns  in  youth,  and  acts  when  of  mature  age, 
Extends  his  influence  to  the  prince,  benefits  the  people, 
Makes  his  name  renowned,  renders  illustrious  his  parents, 
Reflects  glory  on  his  ancestors,  and  enriches  his  posterity. 
Some  for  tlieir  offspring,  leave  coffers  filled  with  gold ;  /• 
While  I  to  teach  children,  leave  but  one  little  book. 
DiUgence  has  merit ;  play  yields  no  profit ; 
Be  ever  on  your  guard  !    Rouse  all  your  energies  !" 

Chi.  Rep.,  vol.  IV.,  pp.  106-118. 

These  quotations  will  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Trimetri- 
cal  Classic,  and  show  its  unfitness  as  a  book  for  beginners ;  it 
being  rather  a  syllabus  of  studies,  than  a  book  itself  to  be 
learned,  and  not  at  all  calculated  to  encourage  and  instruct  the 
youthful  mind  in  its  uninviting  task. 

The  tedium  of  learning  the  task  of  unknown  sounds  is  re- 
lieved by  writing  the  characters  on  thin  paper  placed  over  copy- 
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•lips.  The  writing  and  the  reading  lessons  are  the  same,  and 
both  are  continued  for  a  year  or  two  until  the  forms  and  sounds 
of  a  few  thousand  characters  are  made  familiar,  but  no  particular 
effort  is  taken  to  teach  their  meanings.  It  is  after  this  ti)at  the 
teacher  goes  over  the  same  ground,  and  with  the  help  of  the  com- 
mentary, explains  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  one  by 
one,  until  they  are  all  understood.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  beginner 
to  attend  at  all  to  the  meaning  of  what  he  is  learning  to  read  and 
write,  and  where  the  labor  of  committing  arbitrary  characters  is 
so  great  and  so  irksome,  experience  has  probably  shown  that  it  is 
not  wise  to  learn  too  many  things  at  once.  No  attempt,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  been  made  to  facilitate  the  mere  acquisition  of  the 
characters  by  arranging  them  according  to  their  component 
parts ;  they  are  learned  one  by  one,  as  boys  are  taught  the 
names  and  appearance  of  minerals  in  a  cabinet,  or  as  one  would 
learn  a  list  of  residents  in  a  street.  The  effects  of  a  course  of 
study  like  this,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  tender  mind  are  not 
developed  by  their  proper  nourishment  of  truthful  knowledge, 
can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  to  stunt  the  genius,  and  drill  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  into  a  slavish  adherence  to  venerated  usage 
and  dictation,  making  the  intellects  of  Chinese  students  like  the 
trees  which  their  gardeners  so  toilsomely  dwarf  into  pots  and  jars 
— plahts,  whose  unnaturalness  is  congruous  to  the  insipidity  of 
their  fruit. 

The  number  of  years  spent  at  school  depends  upon  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  parents.  Tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  country 
gentlemen,  endeavor  to  give  their  sons  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  usual  series  of  books,  so  that  they  can  creditably  manage 
the  common  affairs  of  life.  No  other  branches  of  study  are  pur- 
sued than  the  classics  and  histories,  and  practice  in  composing ; 
no  arithmetic  or  any  department  of  mathematics,  nothing  of  the 
geography  of  their  own  or  other  countries,  of  natural  philosophy, 
natural  history,  or  scientific  arts,  nor  study  of  other  languages, 
are  attended  to.  Consequently,  persons  in  these  classes  of  society 
are  obliged  to  put  their  sons  into  shops  or  counting-houses  to  obtain 
the  routine  of  business  with  a  knowledge  of  figures  and  the  style 
of  letter  writing ;  they  are  not  kept  at  school  more  than  three  or 
four  years,  nor  as  long  as  that  if  the  family  be  poor.  Working 
men,  desirous  of  giving  their  sons  at  least  a  smattering,  try  to 
keep  them  at  their  books  a  year  or  two,  but  myriads  of  the  poor 
grow  up  in  utter  ignorance. 
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Besides  the  common  schools,  there  are  grammar  or  high  schools 
and  colleges,  but  they  are  far  less  effective.  In  Canton,  there  are 
fourteen  grammar  schools,  but  none  of  them  are  in  good  condition. 

'>  There  are  also  thirty  colleges,  some  of  which  are  quite  ancient, 
but  most  of  them  are  neglected.  Three  of  the  largest  contain 
each  about  two  hundred  students  and  two  or  three  professors. 
The  chief  object  of  these  institutions  is  to  instruct  advanced 
scholars  in  composition  and  elegant  writing  ;  the  tutors  do  a  little 
to  turn  their  attention  to  general  literature,  but  have  neither  the 
genius  nor  the  means  to  make  many  advances.  In  rural  dis- 
tricts, students  are  encouraged  to  meet  at  stated  times  in  the 
town-house,  where  the  headman  or  president  of  the  sz^  examines 
them  on  themes  previously  proposed  by  him.*  In  large  towns, 
too,  the  local  officers,  assisted  by  the  gentry  and  graduates,  hold 
annual  examimUions  of  students  in  the  place,  at  which  premiums 
are  given  to  the  best  essayists.  At  such  an  examination  in  Amoy 
in  March,  1845,  there  were  about  a  thousand  candidates,  forty  of 

.  whom  received  sums  varying  from  sixty  to  sixteen  cents.  The 
Kwoh-tsz'  Kicn,  or  National  College  at  Peking,  is  regarded  as  the 

'^^^ highest  collegiate  institution  in  the  land,  but  we  have  few  notices 
of  its  actual  condition.  Officers  of  high  rank  are  allowed  to  send 
a  son  to  it  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  where  they  attend  to 
general  literature  and  studies  fitted  for  some  particular  service. 
One  of  the  acts  of  grace  at  the  present  emperor's  coronation  was 
to  extend  this  privilege  to  the  sons  of  officers  of  the  third  and 
fourth  rank.  There  are  staled  examinations  of  the  students 
held,  preparatory  to  their  leaving  the  institution,  but  this  does 
not  supersede  the  necessity  of  their  competing  at  the  regular 
examinations. 

' '  How  great  a  proportion  of  the  people  in  China  can  read  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer.  More  of  the  men  in  cities  can  read 
"  than  in  the  country,  and  more  in  some  provinces  than  in  others. 

.•In  the  district  of  Nanhai,  which  forms  part  of  the  city  of  Canton, 
an  imperfect  examination  led  to  the  belief  that  nearly  all  the 
men  are  able  to  read,  except  gardeners,  fishermen,  agriculturists, 


"  •  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  IV.,  page  414.  See  also  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  229- 
241 ;  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  1-10;  Vol.  XI.,  pp.  515-557;  and  Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  626- 
641,  for  further  notices  of  the  modes  and  objects  of  education  ;  and  Biofs 
Essai  8ur  I'Histoire  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  en  Chine. 
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coolies,  boat-people,  and  fuelers,  and  two  or  three  in  ten  devote 
their  lives  to  literary  pursuits.  In  less  thickly  settled  districts, 
not  more  than  four  or  five  tenths,  and  even  less,  can  read.  In 
Macao,  perhaps  half  of  the  men  can  read.  From  an  examination 
of  the  patients  in  his  hospital  at  Ningpo,  one  of  the  missionaries 
there  estimated  the  readers  to  form  not  more  than  five  per  cent, 
of  the  men  ;  while  anotiier  missionary  at  the  same  place,  who 
made  inquiry  in  a  higher  grade  of  society,  reckoned  them  at 
twenty  per  cent.  The  villagers  al)out  Amoy  have  been  found 
to  be  deplorably  ignorant  ;  and  probably  throughout  the  empire, 
the  ability  to  understand  books  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
ability  to  read  the  sounds  of  their  characters,  and  both  have  been 
somewhat  exaggerated.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  educa- 
tion is  commenced, — learning  tlie  form  and  names  of  characters 
before  their  meaning  and  connexion  are  understood,  it  comes  to 
pass  that  many  persons  can  run  over  the  names  of  the  characters 
on  a  page  while  tliey  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  what 
they  read.  They  can  pick  out  a  word  here  and  there  which 
they  know,  it  may  be  a  piirase  or  a  sentence,  but  they  derive  no 
clearer  meaning  from  wliat  they  read  than  a  lad  who  has  just 
learned  to  scan,  and  had  proceeded  half  through  the  Latin 
Reader,  does  from  reading  Virgil ;  while  in  both  cases  an  intel- 
ligent audience,  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances,  miglit 
justly  infer  that  the  reader  understood  what  he  was  reading  as 
well  as  his  hearers  did.  Moreover,  among  the  Chinese,  different 
subjects  demand  the  use  of  different  characters  ;  and  although  a 
man  may  be  well  versed  in  the  classics  or  in  legal  writings,  he 
may  be  easily  posed  by  being  asked  to  explain  a  simple  treatise 
in  medicine  or  in  mathematics,  in  consequence  of  the  many  new 
or  unfamiliar  words  on  every  page.  This  is  a  serious  obstacle  in 
ihe  way  of  obtaining  a  general  acquaintance  with  books.  The 
mind  becomes  weary  with  the  labor  of  study  where  its  toil  is 
neither  rewarded  by  knowledge  nor  beguiled  by  wit ;  and  there 
are,  consequently,  few  Chinese  well  read  in  their  national  litera- 
ture even  among  the  most  intelligent.  Literature  being  generally 
Dursued  as  a  means  of  attaining  an  end,  not  for  the  instruction 
received  or  the  pleasure  conferred,  or  to  maintain  one's  station 
m'society,  a  man  is  less  disposed  to  attend  to  general  reading  or 
turn  author,  when  he  has  in  a  measure  attained  the  object  he  had 
in  view. 
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Wealthy  or  official  parents,  who  wish  their  sons  to  compete  for 
•  literary  honors,  give  them  tlie  advantages  of  a  full  course  in  read- 
ing  and  rhetoric  under  the  best  masters.    Composition  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  training  of  a  Chinese  student,  and  re- 
quires unwearied  application,  and  a  retentive  memory.    He  who 
can  most  readily  quote  the  classics,  and  approach  the  nearest  to 
their  terse,  comprehensive,  energetic  diction  and  style,  is,  cccteris 
paribtiSf  most  likely  to  succeed ;  while  the  man  who  can  most 
quickly  throw  off  well  rhythmed  verses  takes  the  palm  from  all 
competitors.    In  novels,  the  ability  to  compose  elegant  verses  as 
fast  as  the  pencil  can  fly  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  hero  of  the 
plot.    How  many  of  those  who  intend  to  compete  for  degrees 
'  attend  at  the  district  colleges  or  high  schools  is  not  known,  but 
they  are  resorted  to  by  students  about  the  time  of  the  examinations 
in  order  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  those  who  are  to  compete 
with  them.    No  public  examinations  take  place  in  either  day  or 
^private  schools,  nor  do  parents  often  visit  them,  but  rewards  to 
excite  the  ambition  of  the  pupils  are  occasionally  conferred. 
There  is  little  gradation  of  studies,  nor  are  any  diplomas  con- 
'f^  ferred  on  students  to  show  tliat  they  have  gone  through  a  certain 
course.    Punishments  are  severe,  and  the  rattan  or  bamboo  hangs 
conspicuously  near  the  master,  and  its  liberal  use  is  considered 
necessary  :  "  To  educate  without  rigor,  shows  the  teacher's  indo- 
lence," is  the  doctrine,  and  by  scolding,  starving,  castigation,  and 
,  imprisonment,  the  master  tries  to  instil  habits  of  obedience,  and 
<compel  his  scholars  to  learn  their  distasteful  task. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  opinion  in  which  education  is  held, 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  the 
'respect  paid  to  learning  in  comparison  with  mere  title  and  wealth, 
«    the  defects  of  the  tuition  here  briefly  described,  in  extent,  menus, 
purposes,  and  results,  are  very  great.    Such,  too,  must  unavoid- 
.  ably  be  the  case  until  new  principles  and  new  information  are 
infused  into  it.    Considering  it  in  its  best  point  of  view,  this  syst  m 
**of  education  has  effected  all  it  can  in  enlarging  the  understand- 
ing, purifying  the  heart,  and  strengthening  the  minds  of  the 
'    people  ;  but  in  none  of  these,  nor  in  any  of  the  essential  points 
which  a  sound  education  aims  at,  has  it  accomplished  half  that  is 
needed.    The  stream  never  rises  even  as  high  as  its  source,  and 
the  teachings  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  have  done  all  they  coula 
to  make  their  countrymen  thinking,  useful,  and  intelligent  men. 
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In  comparison  with  other  Asiatic  nations,  the  Chinese  have  made 
distinguished  attainments  in  general  intelligence,  and  in  good 
government  so  fur  as  security  of  life  and  properly  goes,  and  the 
tone  of  public  opinion  is  more  in  favor  of  morality  and  sobriety* ' 
than  among  their  neighbors.  The  deficiencies  consist  mostly  in 
those  things  which  Christianity  alone  can  supply,  and  until  that 

*•  comes  to  their  aid  they  cannot  be  expected  to  advance.  It  is  a 
remarkable  thing  that  the  writings  of  Confucius  and  his  disciples 
should  have  been  regarded  with  such  reverence  ;  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  look  upon  their  teachings  as  sustained  and  invigorated 
by  the  all-wise  Governor  of  nations  for  his  own  gracious  designs, 
more  directly  than  perhaps  second  causes  would  lead  us  to  con-  - 
elude.  "  The  Chinese  student,  not  being  secured  from  error  by  the 
light  of  revealed  religion,  can  only  derive  his  moral  precepts  from 
his  school  learning.    He  is  certainly  therefore  fortunate  in  the  pos-  ^ 

*  session  of  a  body  of  ancient  national  literature,  which,  while  it  cul- 
tivates his  taste  and  improves  his  understanding,  contains  nothing 
to  influence  his  passions  or  corrupt  his  heart.  The  Chinese  are 
not  compelled,  as  we  arc,  upon  the  authority  of  great  names,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  graces  of  style  and  language,  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  their  youth,  works  containing  passages  which  put  modesty 
to  the  blush, — works  in  wln'ch  the  most  admirable  maxims  of 
morality  are  nuxed  and  confounded  together  in  the  same  page 
with  avowals  and  descriptions  of  the  most  disgusting  licentious- 
ness. The  writings  wiiich  the  Chinese  put  into  the  hands  of  " 
their  youthful  students  are  in  this  respect  wholly  unexception- 
able." This  testimony  is  unimpeachable  ;  but  he  who  receives 
the  Bible  as  the  only  sure  exposition  of  depraved  human  charac-# 
ter,  will  still  inquire,  how  is  it  that  in  China  these  writings  have 
exerted  so  commanding  an  influence,  when  those  of  Seneca,  Plato, 
Socrates,  and  others,  decidedly  superior  to  them  for  genius,  and 
fully  equal  in  moral  elevation,  so  slightly  improved  the  mass  of 
their  countrymen  ?  Human  nature  there  is  no  less  impure,  irri-  , 
table,  and  debased  than  it  was  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  no  answer 
'  so  satisfactory  can  be  obtained,  when  seeking  an  explanation  of 
the  influence  these  ancient  works  have  exerted  over  the  Chinese, 
as  by  considering  them  to  have  been  granted  from  the  Source  of 
all  wisdom  for  the  end,  by  his  blessing,  of  producing  these  eflTects. 
Turn  we  now  from  this  brief  sketch  of  primary  education 

among  the  Chinese,  to  a  description  of  the  mode  of  examining  y 
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Students  and  conferring  the  degrees  which  have  been  made  the 
passport  to  office,  and  learn  what  are  the  real  merits  of  the  sy** 
tem.  Persons  from  almost  every  class  of  society  may  become 
candidates  for  degrees  under  the  certificates  of  securities,  but 
none  are  eligible  for  the  second  diploma  who  have  not  already 
received  the  first.  It  therefore  happens  that  the  republican 
license  apparently  allowed  of  almost  every  subject  struggling  for  * 
these  academic  honors  is  really  confined  to  a  few,  and  those  usu- 
ally the  most  talented  or  wealthy  persons  in  the  community.  Most 
of  the  clever,  restless,  ambitious,  and  intelligent  spirits  in  the  land 
look  forward  to  these  examinations  as  the  only  field  worthy  of 
their  eflTorts,  and  where  they  are  most  likely  to  find  their  equals 
and  friends.  How  much  better  for  the  good  of  society,  too,  is 
this  arena  than  the  camp  or  the  feudal  court,  the  tournament  or 
the  monastery ! 

There  are  four  literary  degrees,  the  first  of  which  is  called 
siu-tsai,  meaning  flowering  talent,  because  of  the  promise  held 

•  out  of  the  future  success  of  the  scholar.    The  examinations  to 
^jjgj  obtain  it  are  held  under  the  supervision  of  the  chihien  in  a  pub- 
lic building  erected  in  the  district  town  ;  and  the  chief  literary 
officer,  called  hiohching,  "  corrector  of  learning,"  or  kiau-yu, 
"teacher  of  the  commands,"  has  the  immediate  control.  When 

^  assembled  at  the  hall  of  examination,  the  district  magistrate  se- 
lects the  theme,  and  allows  one  day  for  writing  the  essays.  The 
number  of  candidates  depends  upon  the  population  and  literary 
spirit  of  the  district ;  in  the  districts  of  Nanhai  and  Pwanyu,  up- 
wards of  2,000  persons  competed  for  the  prize  in  1832,  while  in 

#  Hiangshan  not  half  of  this  number  came  together.  When  the 
essays  are  handed  in,  they  are  looked  over  by  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers, and  the  names  of  the  successful  students  entered  on  a 
roll,  and  pasted  upon  the  walls  of  the  magistrate's  hall ;  this 
honor  is  called  Men  ming,  i.  e.  "  having  a  name  in  the  village.'* 
Out  of  the  4000  candidates  referred  to  above,  only  thirteen  in  one 

*  ^  district,  and  fourteen  in .  the  other,  obtained  a  name  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  the  entire  population  of  these  two  districts  is  not  much 
under  a  million  and  a  half.    Those  who  pass  the  first  examina- 

*•  tion  are  entered  as  candidates  for  the  second,  which  takes  place 
in  the  chief  town  of  the  department  before  the  literary  chancellor 
and  the  prefect,  assisted  by  a  literary  magistrate  called  the  kiaU' 

t      shau,  "  giver  of  instructions  ;"  it  is  more  rigorous  than  that  held 
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belbfe  the  cMten,  though  similar  to  it  in  nature.  If  the  pro- 
portion given  above  of  successful  candidates  at  the  district  exami. 
nations  hold  for  each  district,  there  would  not  be  more  than  200 
'students  assembled  at  the  prefect's  hall,  but  the  number  is  some- 
what increased  by  persons  who  have  purchased  the  privilege  ; 
still  the  second  trial  is  made  among  a  small  number  in  proportion 
to  the  first,  and  still  more  trifling  compared  with  the  amount  of 
population.  Hie  names  of  the  successful  students  at  t||f^fecond 
trial  are  exposed  on  the  walls  of  the  office,  which  is  dialed  fit 
mig^i  1.  e.  having  a  name  in  the  department,'*  and  these  only 
a^e  eligible  as  candidates  fi>r  the  third  trial  before  the  literary 
phanceU^r  of  the  province.  This  dignitary  exercises  a  superin- 
t^anc^bver  the  previous  examinations,  and  makes  the  circuit 
of  the  province  to  attend  them  in  each  department,  twice  in  three 
years.  At  the  third  trial  in  the  provincial  capital,  he  confers  the 
fiist  degree  of  nutooi,  which  has  been  translated  bachelor  of 
arts/'  upifii  those  who  are  chosen  out  of  the  whole  list  as  the  best 
:  ^h^^rs;  "^-^  ^  - 

^0lere^^f  Several  classes  of  bachelors,  depending  somewhat 
G^die  manner  in  which  they  obtained  their  degree ;  those  who, 
^t  It  in  tKe  manner  here  described  take  the  precedence.  The 
of  this  degree  protects  the  person  from  corporeal  pu- 
nislliihent^  raises  him  above  the  common  people,  renders  him  a 
ic^^^^uous  man  in  his  native  place,  and  eligible  to  enter  the 
triennial  examination  for  the  second  degree.  Those  who  have 
uobre' money  than  learning,  purchase  this  degree  for  sums  vary- 
ing from  $200  up  to  ilOOO,  and  even  higher ;  such  are  called 
Icitkatngf  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  are  looked  upon  somewhat 
c^Pb^ptuously  by  those  who  have  passed  through  the  regular. 
flU^f^Htf^n-,  and  "  won  the  battle  with  their  own  lance.''  A 
def  ree  called  Mtngs9ng  is  purchased  by  or  bestowed  upon  the 
idhiCfii^^^hich  does  not  entitle  them  to  the  full  honors  of  a  kfljin. 
i^iF]iirf''^|)^ion  of  scholars  are  rewarded  by  degrees  is  not 
knoif^^^'oftit  is  a  small  number  compared  with  the  candidates. 
'A^^hiduate  of  considerable  intelligence  at  Ningpo  estimated  the 
IQfUmber  of  siutsai  in  that  city  at  400,  and  in  the  department  at 
nearly  a  thousand.  In  Canton  city,  the  number  of  sMnkin,  or 
gentry,  who  are  allowed  to  wear  the  sash  of  honor,  and  have 
obtained  literary  degrees,  is  not  over  300  3  but  in  the  whole  pro- 
:i&OB  there  are  about  12,000  bachelors. 
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The  candidates  for  this  degree  are  narrowly  examined  when 
they  enter  the  hall,  their  pockets,  shoes,  wadded  robes,  and  ink- 
stones,  all  being  searched,  lest  precomposed  essays  or  other  aids 
to  composition  be  smuggled  in.  When  they  are  all  seated  in  the 
hall  in  their  proper  places,  the  wickets,  doors,  windows,  and 
other  entrances  are  all  guarded  by  men,  and  pasted  over  with 
strips  of  paper.  The  room  is  filled  with  anxious  competitors 
arranged  in  long  seals,  pencil  in  hand,  and  ready  to  begin.  The 
theme  is  given  out,  and  every  one  immediately  writes  off  his 
essay,  carefully  noting  how  many  characters  ho  erases  in  com- 
posing it,  and  hands  it  up  to  the  board  of  examiners ;  the  whole 
day  is  allotted  to  the  task,  and  a  signal-gun  announces  the  hour 
when  the  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  the  students  can  disperse. 
The  first  two  trials  tiiin  off  the  crowd  amazingly,  and  the  ex- 
aminers can  easily  reduce  the  number  of  hopeless  competitors, 
so  that  not  one-tenth  of  those  who  appear  at  the  first  struggle  are 
seen  at  the  third.  A  man  is  constantly  liable  to  lose  his  acquired 
honor  of  siutsai,  if  at  a  subsequent  inspection  he  is  found  to  have 
discarded  his  studies,  and  he  is  therefore  impelled  to  pursue  them 
in  order  to  escape  disgrace,  even  if  he  does  not  reach  the  next 
degree.*  ^ 

Since  the  first  degree  is  sometimes  procured  by  influence  and 
money,  it  is  the  examination  for  the  second,  called  ku-jin,  or 
"  promoted  men,"  held  triennially  in  the  provincial  capitals  be- 
fore two  imperial  commissioners,  that  separates  the  candidates 
into  students  and  officers,  though  all  the  students  who  receive  a 
diploma  by  no  means  become  officers.  This  examination  is  held 
at  the  same  time  in  all  the  eighteen  provincial  capitals,  viz.  on 
*the  9th,  12th,  and  15th  days  of  the  8th  moon,  or  about  the 
middle  of  September  ;  while  it  is  going  on,  ^the  city  appears 
exceedingly  animated,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
relatives  and  friends  assembled  with  the  students.  The  persons 
who  preside  at  the  examination,  besides  the  imperial  commission- 
ers, are  ten  provincial  officers,  with  the  fuyuen  at  their  head, 
who  jointly  form  a  board  of  examiners,  and  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  essays.  The  number  of  candidates  who  entered 
the  lists  at  Canton  in  the  two  years  1828  and  1831,  was  4800; 
in  1832,  there  were  6000,  which  is  nearer  the  usual  number.  In 
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*the  largest  provinces  it  reaches  as  many  as  7000,  8000,  and 
upwards.  The  examinations  are  held  in  the  Kung  yuen^  a 
large  and  spacious  building  built  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and 
which  contains  a  great  number  of  cloisters  and  halls,  where  the 
candidates  can  write  their  essays,  and  the  examiners  look  at 
them.  The  hall  at  Canton  is  capable  of  accommodating  over 
ten  thousand  persons,  and  in  some  of  the  northern  cities  they  are 
still  larger,  and  generally  filled  with  students,  assistants,  and 
other  persons  connected  with  the  examinations. 

Before  a  candidate  can  enter  the  hall,  he  must  give  in  an.  k 
account  of  himself  to  the  chancellor,  stating  all  the  particulars 
of  his  lineage,  residence,  birthplace,  age,  &c.,  and  where  he 
received  his  first  degree.  He  enters  the  establishment  the  night 
before,  and  is  searched  on  entering,  to  see  that  no  manuscript 
essay,  or  miniature  edition  of  the  classics,  is  secreted  on  his 
person,  or  anything  which  can  assist  in  the  task  he  is  to  under- 
take. If  anything  of  the  sort  is  discovered,  he  is  punished  with 
the  cangue,  degraded  from  his  first  degree,  and  forbidden  again 
to  compete  at  the  examination  ;  his  father  and  tutor  are  likewise 
punished.  The  practice  is,  however,  quite  common,  notwith- 
standing the  penalties,  and  one  censor  requested  a  law  to  be 
passed  forbidding  small  editions  to  be  printed,  and  booksellers* 
shops  to  be  searched  for  them. 

The  hall  at  Canton  contains  7500  cells,  measuring  four  feet 
by  three,  and  high  enough  to  stand  up  in  ;  the  furniture  consists 
of  two  boards,  one  for  sitting,  and  the  other  contrived  to  serve 
both  for  an  eating-table  and  a  writing-desk  ;  all  these  things, 
as  well  as  the  writing  materials,  cooking  apparatus,  and  every 
officer,  porter,  and  menial  alx)ut  the  establishment,  are  carefully 
searched.  The  cells  are  arranged  around  a  number  of  open 
courts,  receiving  all  their  light  and  air  from  the  central  area, 
and  exposed  to  the  observation  of  the  soldiers  who  guard  the 
place,  and  watch  that  no  one  has  the  least  intercourse  with  the 
imprisoned  students.  Confinement  in  this  cramped  position, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  lie  down,  is  exceedingly  irksome,  and  is 
said  to  cause  the  death  of  many  old  students,  who  are  unable  to 
go  through  the  fatigue,  but  who  still  enter  the  arena  in  hopes  of  • 
at  last  succeeding.  Cases  have  occurred  where  father,  son,  and 
grandson,  appeared  at  the  same  time  to  compete  for  the  same 
prize.    The  unpleasantness  of  the  strait  cell  is  much  increased 
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*by  the  smoke  arising  from  the  cooking,  which  is  all  done  in  the 
court,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  weather.  Whenever  a  student 
dies  in  his  cell,  the  body  is  pulled  through  a  hole  made  in  the 
wall,  and  left  there  for  his  friends  to  carry  away.  Whenever  a 
candidate  breaks  any  of  the  prescribed  regulations  of  the  contest, 
his  name  and  offence  are  reported,  and  his  name  is  "  pasted  out  '* 
by  placarding  it  on  the  outer  door  of  the  hall,  after  which  he  is 
not  allowed  to  enter  until  another  examination  comes  around. 
More  than  a  hundred  persons  are  thus  "  pasted  out "  each  sea- 
son, but  no  heavy  disgrace  seems  to  attach  to  them  in  conse- 
quence. 

There  are  four  themes  given  out  on  the  first  day,  selected 
from  the  Four  Books,  one  of  which  must  be  in  poetry.  The 
minimum  length  of  the  compositions  is  a  hundred  characters, 
and  they  must  be  written  plainly  and  elegantly,  and  sent  in 
without  any  names  attached.  In  1828,  the  acumen  of  4800 
candidates  was  exercised  on  the  first  day  on  these  themes: 
"  Tsiingtsz'  said,  '  To  possess  ability,  and  yet  ask  of  those 
^vho  do  not ;  to  know  much,  and  yet  inquire  of  those  who  know 
little  ;  to  possess,  and  yet  appear  not  to  |X)ssess  ;  to  be  full,  and 
yet  appear  empty.'  " — "  He  took  hold  of  things  by  the  two  ex- 
tremes, and  in  his  treatment  of  the  people  maintained  the  golden 
medium."  "  A  man  from  his  youth  studies  eight  principles, 
and  when  he  arrives  at  manhood,  he  wishes  to  reduce  them  to 
practice." — The  fourth  essay,  to  be  written  in  pentameters,  had 
for  its  subject,  "The  sound  of  the  oar,  and  the  green  of  the 
hills  and  water."  Among  the  themes  given  out  in  1843,  were 
these:  " He  who  is  sincere  will  be  intelligent,  and  the  intelli- 
gent man  will  be  faithful." — "In  carrying  out  benevolence, 
there  are  no  rules."  In  1835,  one  was,  He  acts  as  he  ought, 
both  to  the  common  people  and  official  men,  receives  his  revenue 
from  heaven,  and  by  it  is  protected  and  highly  esteemed." 

The  three  or  five  themes  (for  the  number  seems  to  be  optional), 
selected  from  the  Five  Classics,  are  similar  to  these,  but  as  those 
.works  arc  regarded  as  more  recondite  than  the  Four  Books,  so 
must  the  essayists  try  to  take  a  higher  style.  An  officer  goes 
around  and  collects  the  compositions,  and  the  students  are  dis- 
missed the  next  morning  till  the  second  trial  takes  place.  When 
they  re&ssemble  for  the  last  time,  five  topics  concerning  doubtful 
matters  of  government,  or  upon  such  questions  as  might  arise  in 
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adniinistering  the  affairs  of  state,  are  proposed  by  the  examiners, 
and  more  freedom  of  observation  is  allowed  in  illustrating  them. 
The  questions  proposed  on  this  trial  take  a  more  extended 
range,  including  topics  relating  to  the  laws,  history,  geography, 
and  customs  of  the  empire  in  former  times,  doubtful  points  touch- 
ing the  classical  works,  and  the  interpretation  of  obscure  pas- 
sages,  and  biographical  notices  of  statesmen.  It  is  forbidden, 
however,  to  discuss  any  points  relating  to  the  policy  of  the  pre- 
sent family,  or  the  character  and  learning  of  living  statesmen  ; 
but  the  conduct  of  their  rulers  is  now  and  then  alluded  to  by  the 
candidates. 

The  manner  in  which  these  subjects  are  handled  can  be  best 
illustrated  by  introducing  a  single  essay  written  in  1818,  upon 
this  theme :  "  When  persons  in  high  stations  are  sincere  in  the 
perfonnance  of  relative  and  domestic  duties,  the  people  generally 
will  bo  stimulated  to  the  practice  of  virtue."  It  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  jejune  style  of  Chinese  essayists,  and  the  mode  of 
reasoning  in  a  circle  which  pervades  their  writings. 

*'  When  the  upper  classes  are  really  virtuous,  the  common  people  will 
inevitably  become  so.  For,  though  the  sincere  performance  of  relative 
duties  by  superiors  does  not  originate  in  a  wish  to  stimulate  the  people, 
.  yet  the  people  do  become  virtuous,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  effect  of  sin- 
cerity. As  benevolence  is  the  radical  principle  of  all  good  government 
'*in  the  world,  so  also  benevolence  is  the  radical  principle  of  relative  duties 
amongst  the  people.  Traced  back  to  its  source,  benevolent  feeling  refers 
to  a  first  progenitor ;  traced  forwards,  it  branches  out  to  a  hundred  gene- 
rations yet  to  come.  The  source  of  personal  existence  is  one's  parents, 
the  relations  which  originate  from  heaven  are  most  intimate  ;  and  that 
in  which  natural  feeling  blends  is  felt  most  deeply.  That  which  is  given 
by  heaven  and  by  natural  feeling  to  all,  is  done  without  any  distinction 
between  noble  or  ignoble.  One  feeling  per\  ades  all.  My  thoughts  now 
refer  to  him  who  is  placed  in  a  station  of  eminence,  and  who  may  be 
called  a  good  man.  The  good  man  who  is  placed  in  an  eminent  station, 
ought  to  lead  forward  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  but  the  way  to  do  so  is  to, 
begin  with  his  own  relations,  and  perform  his  duties  to  them. 

"  In  the  middle  ages  of  antiquity,  the  minds  of  the  people  were  not 
yet  dissipated — how  came  it  that  they  were  not  humble  and  observant  ^ 
of  relative  duties,  when  they  were  taught  the  principles  of  the  five  social 
relations  ?  This  having  been  the  case,  makes  it  evident  that  the  en- 
lightening  of  the  people  must  depend  entirely  on  the  cordial  performance 
of  immediate  relative  duties.    The  person  in  an  eminent  station  who 
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may  be  called  a  good  man,  is  he  who  appears  at  the  head  of  all  others  in 
illustrating  by  his  practice  the  relative  duties.  In  ages  nearer  to  our 
own,  the  manners  of  the  people  were  not  far  removed  from  the  dutiful ; 
how  came  it  that  any  were  disobedient  to  parents,  and  without  brotherly 
affection,  and  that  it  was  yet  necessary  to  restrain  men  by  inflicting  the 
eight  forms  of  punishment  ?  This  having  been  the  case,  shows  that  in 
the  various  modes  of  obtaining  promotion  in  the  state,  there  is  nothing 
regarded  of  more  importance  than  filial  and  fraternal  duties.  The  per- 
son in  an  eminent  station  who  may  be  called  a  good  man,  is  he  who 
stands  forth  as  an  example  of  the  performance  of  relative  duties. 

"The  difference  between  a  person  filling  a  high  station  and  one  of  the 
common  people,  consists  in  the  department  assigned  them,  not  in  their 
relation  to  heaven  ;  it  consists  in  a  difference  of  rank,  not  in  a  difference 
of  natural  feeling  ;  but  the  common  people  constantly  observe  the  sincere 
performance  of  relative  duties  in  people  of  high  stations.  In  being  at 
the  head  of  a  family  and  preserving  order  amongst  the  persons  of  which 
it  is  composed,  there  should  be  sincere  attention  to  politeness  and  deco- 
rum. A  good  man  placed  in  a  high  station  says,  '  Who  of  all  these  are 
not  related  to  me,  and  shall  I  receive  them  with  mere  external  forms  ?' 
The  elegant  entertainment,  the  neatly  arranged  tables,  and  the  exhilarat- 
ing song,  pome  men  esteem  mere  forms,  but  the  good  man  esteems  that 
which  dictates  them  as  a  divinely  instilled  feeling,  and  attends  to  it  with 
a  truly  benevolent  heart.  And  who  of  the  common  people  does  not 
feel  a  share  of  the  delight  arising  from  fathers,  and  brothers,  and  kin- 
dred ?    Is  this  joy  resigned  entirely  to  princes  and  kings  ? 

"  In  favors  conferred  to  display  the  benignity  of  a  sovereign,  there 
should  be  sincerity  in  the  kindness  done.  The  good  man  says,  '  Are 
not  all  these  persons  whom  I  love,  and  shall  I  merely  enrich  them  by 
largesses  ?'  He  gives  a  branch  as  the  sceptre  of  authority  to  a  delicate 
younger  brother,  and  to  another  he  gives  a  kingdom  with  his-  best  in- 
structions. Some  men  deem  this  as  merely  extraordinary  good  fortune, 
but  the  good  man  esteems  it  the  exercise  of  a  virtue  of  the  first  order, 
and  the  effort  of  inexpressible  benevolence.  But  have  the  common 
people  no  regard  for  the  spring  whence  the  water  flows,  nor  for  the  root 
which  gives  life  to  the  tree  and  its  branches  ?  Have  they  no  regard 
for  their  kindred  ?  It  is  necessary  both  to  reprehend  and  to  urge  them 
to  exercise  these  feelings.  The  good  man  in  a  high  station  is  sincere 
in  the  performance  of  relative  duties,  because  to  do  so  is  virtuous,  and 
not  on  account  of  the  common  people.  But  the  people,  without  know- 
ing whence  the  impulse  comes,  with  joy  and  delight  are  influenced  to 
act  with  zeal  in  this  career  of  virtue ;  the  moral  distillation  proceeds 
with  rapidity,  and  a  vast  change  is  effected. 

"  The  rank  of  men  is  exceedingly  different ;  some  fill  the  imperial 
throne,  but  every  one  equally  wishes  to  do  his  utmost  to  accomplish  his 
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duty ;  and  success  depends  on  every  individual  himself.  The  upper 
classes  begin  and  pour  the  wine  into  the  rich  goblet ;  the  poor  man  sows 
his  grain  to  maintiin  his  parents  :  the  men  in  high  stations  grasp  the 
silver  bowl,  the  poor  present  a  pigeon ;  they  rouse  each  other  to  un- 
wearied cheerful  efforts,  and  the  principles  implanted  by  heaven  are 
moved  to  action.  Some  things  are  ditficult  to  be  done,  except  by  those 
who  possess  the  glory  of  national  rule  ;  but  the  kind  feeling  is  what  I 
myself  jx)sscss,  and  may  increase  to  an  unlimited  degree.  The  prince 
may  write  verses  appropriate  to  his  vine  bower ;  the  poor  man  can 
think  of  his  gourd  shelter ;  tlie  prince  may  sing  his  classic  odes  on 
fraternal  regards  ;  the  poor  man  can  muse  on  his  more  simple  allusions 
to  the  same  subject,  and  asleep  or  awake  indulge  his  recollections  ;  for 
the  feeling  is  instilled  into  his  nature.  When  the  people  are  aroused  to 
relative  virtues,  they  will  be  sincere ;  for  where  are  there  any  of  the 
common  people  that  do  not  desire  to  perform  relative  duties?  But 
without  the  upper  classes  performing  relative  duties,  this  virtuous  desire 
would  have  no  point  from  which  to  originate,  and  therefore  it  is  said, 
*  Good  men  in  high  stations,  as  a  general  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  will 
lead  forward  the  world  to  the  practice  of  social  virtues.'  " 

Twenty-five  days  are  allowed  for  the  examining  board  to  look 
over  the  essays  ;  and  few  tasks  can  be  instanced  more  irksome 
to  a  board  of  honest  examiners  than  the  perusal  of  between  fifty 
and  sevcnty.five  thousand  papers  on  a  dozen  subjects,  through 
which  the  most  monotonous  uniformity  must  necessarily  run, 
and  out  of  which  they  have  to  choose  the  seventy  or  eighty  best 
— for  the  number  of  successful  candidates  cannot  vary  far  from 
this,  according  to  the  size  of  the  province.  The  examiners  are 
of  different  ranks,  and  those  in  the  lower  board  throw  aside  many 
of  the  essays,  which  consequently  never  reach  the  chancellors. 
If  the  number  of  students  be  five  thousand,  and  each  writes  thir- 
teen  essays,  there  will  be  sixty-five  thousand  papers,  which 
allots  two  hundred  and  sixty  essays  for  each  of  the  ten  examiners 
to  peruse  daily.  One  of  them,  in  1832,  who  sought  to  invito- 
rate  his  nerves  or  clear  his  intellects  for  the  task,  by  a  pipe  of 
opium,  fell  asleep  in  consequence,  and  on  awaking,  found  that 
many  of  the  essays  had  caught  fire  and  been  consumed.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  hundreds  of  them  are  returned  unread, 
but  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  and  the  dread  on  the  part  of 
the  examining  board  to  irritate  the  body  of  students,  acts  as 
checks  against  gross  omissions.  Very  slight  errors  are  enough 
to  condemn  an  essay,  especially  if  the  examiners  have  not  been 
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gained  to  look  upon  it  kindly.  Section  Hi.  of  the  Code  regulates 
the  conduct  of  the  examiners,  but  the  punishments  are  slight. 
One  candidate,  whose  essay  had  been  condemned  without  being 
read,  printed  it,  which  led  to  the  punishment  of  the  examiner, 
degradation  of  the  graduate,  and  promulgation  of  a  law  forbid- 
ding this  mode  of  appealing  to  the  public.  Another  essay  was 
rejected  because  the  writer  had  abbreviated  a  single  character. 

When  the  graduates  are  decided  upon,  their  names  are  pub- 
lished by  a  crier  at  midnight,  on  or  before  the  10th  of  the  9th 
moon  ;  he  mounts  the  highest  tower  in  the  city,  and,  after  a 
salute,  announces  them  to  the  expectant  city ;  the  next  morning, 
lists  of  the  lucky  scholars  are  hawked  about  the  streets,  and 
rapidly  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  province.  The  proclamation 
which  contains  their  names  is  pasted  upon  the  fuyuen's  office 
under  a  salute  of  three  guns  ;  his  excellency  comes  out  and 
bows  three 'times  towards  the  names  of  the  promoted  men,  and 
retires  under  another  salute.  The  disappointed,  multitude 
must  then  rejoice  in  the  success  of  the  few,  and  solace  them- 
selves with  the  hope  of  better  luck  next  time  ;  while  the  suc- 
(5essful  ones  are  honored  and  feasted  in  a  very  distinguished 
manner,  and  are  the  objects  of  flattering  attention  from  the 
wiiole  city.  On  an  appomted  day,  the  governors,  commissioners, 
and  high  provincial  officers,  banquet  them  all  at  the  fuyuen's 
palace ;  inferior  officers  attend  as  servants,  and  two  lads,  fan- 
tastically dressed,  and  holding  olive  branches  in  their  hands, 
grace  the  scene  with  this  symbol  of  literary  attainments.  The 
number  of  licentiates,  or  kujin,  who  triennially  receive  their 
degrees  in  the  empire,  is  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred,  nnd  the 
expense  of  the  examinations  to  the  government  in  various  ways, 
including  the  presents  conferred  on  the  graduates,  can  hardly 
be  less  than  a  third  of  a  million  of  taels.  Besides  the  triennial 
examination,  special  ones  are  held  every  ten  years,  and  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions ;  one  was  granted  in  1835  because  the  em- 
press dowager  had  reached  her  sixtieth  year. 

The  third  degree  of  (sinsz%  "  entered  scholars,"  or  doctors,  is 
conferred  triennially  at  Peking  upon  the  successful  licentiates 
who  compete  for  it,  and  only  those  among  the  kujin,  who  have 
not  already  taken  office,  ai^  eligible  as  candidates.  In  some 
cases,  their  travelling  expenses  to  court  are  paid,  but  it  doubtless 
requires  some  interest  to  get  the  mileage  granted,  for  many  poor 
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scholars  are  detained  from  the  metropolitan  examination,  or  must 
beg  or  borrow  to  reach  it.  The  procedure  on  this  trial  is  the 
same  as  in  the  provinces,  but  the  examiners  are  of  higher  rank  ; 
the  themes  are  taken  from  the  same  works,  and  the  essays  are 
but  little  else  than  repetitions  of  the  same  train  of  thought  and 
argument.  After  the  degrees  are  conferred  upon  all  who  are 
deemed  worthy,  which  varies  from  150  to  400  each  time,  the 
doctors  are  introduced  to  the  emperor,  and  do  him  reverence,  the 
three  highest  receiving  rewards  from  him.  At  this  examination, 
candidates,  instead  of  being  promoted,  are  occasionally  degraded 
from  their  acquired  standing  for  incompetency,  and  forbidden 
to  appear  at  them  ogain.  The  graduates  are  all  inscribed  upon 
the  list  of  candidates  for  promotion  by  the  Board  of  Civil  Ofllce, 
to  be  appointed  on  the  first  vacancy ;  most  of  them  do  in  fact 
enter  on  official  life  in  some  way  or  other,  by  attaching  them- 
selves to  high  dignitaries,  or  getting  employment  in  some  of  the 
departments  at  the  capital.  One  instance  is  recorded  of  a  stu- 
dent taking  all  the  degrees  within  nine  months  ;  and  some  become 
hanlin  before  entering  officfe.  Others  try  again  and  again,  till 
grey  hairs  compel  them  to  retire.  There  are  many  subordinate 
offices  in  the  Academy,  the  Censorale,  or  the  Boards,  which 
seem  almost  to  have  been  instituted  for  the  employment  of  gra- 
duates, whose  success  has  given  them  a  partial  claim  upon  the 
country.  The  emperor  sometimes  selects  clever  graduates  to 
prepare  works  for  the  use  of  government,  or  nominates  them 
upon  special  literary  commissions  ;*  for  it  would  cause  heart- 
burnings among  them,  if,  after  all  their  efforts,  they  were  ne- 
glected. 

The  fourth  and  highest  degree  of  hanlin  is  rather  an  office 
than  a  degree,  for  those  who  attain  it  are  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  Imperial  Academy,  and  receive  salaries.  The  triennial 
examination  for  this  distinction  is  held  in  the  emperor's  palace, 
and  is  conducted  on  much  the  same  plan  as  all  preceding  ones, 
though  being  in  the  presence  of  the  iiighest  personages  in  the 
empire,  it  exceeds  them  in  honor.f  The  Manchus  and  ^^pngols 
compete  at  these  trials  with  the  Chinese,  but  many  facts  show 
thai  they  are  generally  favored  at  the  expense  of  the  latter ;  and 

•  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  541 ;  Vol.  III.,  p.  118.  • 
t  See  Morrison's  Chinese  Dictionary,  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  pp.  759-779,  for 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  several  trials. 
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the  large  proportion  of  men  belonging  to  these  races  filling  high 
offices  indicates  who  are  the  rulers  of  the  land.  The  candidates 
are  all  examined  at  Peking,  and  one  instance  is  recorded  of  a 
Chinese  who  passed  himself  oil'  for  a  Manchu,  but  afterwards 
confessed  the  dissimulation  ;  the  head  of  the  division  was  tried 
in  consequence  of  his  oversight.  It  is  the  professed  policy  of  the 
government  to  discourage  literary  pursuits  among  them,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  ancient  energy  of  the  race  ;  but  where  the  real 
power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  civilians,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent them  striving  for  its  possession. 

The  present  dynasty  introduced  examinations  and  gradations 
among  the  troops  on  the  same  principles  as  obtain  in  the  civil 
service  ;  being  held  in  public  they  attract  great  crowds,  though 
the  number  of  competitors  is  much  less  than  for  the  civil  degrees. 
They  consist  in  trials  of  skill  in  horsemanship,  archery,  and 
strength,  the  last  being  shown  by  bending  strong  bows,  wielding 
heavy  swords,  and  lifting  weights.  The  competitors  are  mar- 
shalled on  the  parade-ground  near  the  provincial  capital,  and  go 
through  the  prescribed  exercises.  The  forty-nine  successful 
candidates  out  of  several  thousands  at  the  triennial  examination 
for  kiijin  in  Canton,  Nov.  1832,  all  hit  the  target  on  foot  six 
times  successively,  and  on  Ijorseback  six  times ;  once  with  the 
arrow  they  hit  a  ball  lying  on  the  ground  as  they  passed  it  at  a 
gallop;  and  all  were  of  the  first  class  in  wielding  the  iron-han- 
dled battle-axe,  and  lifting  the  stone-loaded  beam.  The  candi- 
dates are  all  persons  of  property,  who  find  their  own  horses, 
dresses,  arms,  &c. ;  and  Mr.  Ellis,  who  describes  one  of  the  ex-* 
aminations,  says  they  were  handsomely  dressed,  the  horses, 
trimmings,  and  accoutrements  in  good  order,  and  the  arrows 
without  barbs,  to  prevent  accidents.  He  says,  *'  the  marks  at 
which  the}'  fired,  covered  with  white  paper,  were  about  the  height 
of  a  man  and  somewhat  wider,  placed  at  intervals  of  fifty  yards ; 
the  object  was  to  strike  these  marks  successively  with  their  three 
arrows,  the  horses  being  kept  at  full  speed.  Although  the  bull's- 
eye  lyas  not  always  hit,  the  target  was  never  missed  :  the  dis- 
tance did  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  feet."*  •* 

Since  military  honors  depend  so  entirely  on  personal  skill,  it 
may  partly  account  for  the  inferior  rank  the  graduates  hold  in 

*  Embassy  to  China,  p  87.  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  62 ;  Vol. 
IV.,  p.  125.  ^9910 
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>n  with  cmlians.  No  knowledge  of  tactics,  gunner}', 
engineering,  fortificatbnS}  or  even  letters  in  general*  seems  to  be 
required  of  them ;  and  this  explains  at  once  the  inefficiency  of . 
the  army,  and  the  low  estimation  its  officers  are  held  in.  Sir  J. 
Davis  mentions  one  military  officer  of  enormous  size  and  strength, 
whom  he  saw  on  the  Pei  ho,  who  had  lately  been  promoted  for 
his  personal  prowess ;  and  speaks  of  another  attached  to  the 
guarid  on  one  of  the  boats,  who  was  such  a  foolish  fellow  that 
none  of  the^civilians  would  associate  v^U|Jiim.*  All  the  classes 
eligible  to  civil  promotion  can  enter  the l^ts  for  military  honors; 
the  .empf^ij^  is  present  at  the  exarain^lon^r  the  highest,  and 
awards^pdzes,  such  as  a  cap  decorated  with^^peacock's  ieather ; 
^lll^no^i^jpm^of  prizes  or  examinations  can  supply  the  want  of 
itexwledge  ahd  courage,  and  military  distinctions  not  being  much 
sought  by  the  people,  and  conferring  but  little  emolument  or 
power,  do  'not^  stand  as  high  in  public  estimation  as  the  present' 
government  ^wishes.  The  selection  of  officers  for  the  naval  ser- 
y\DeM  cfiBde^fiom  the  land  force,  and  a  man  is  considered  <^uite 
aa.J|  for  jthal:  branch  after  his  feats  of  arcl^y,  as  If  the  trialahad 
^beeziin«yacht-sailing  or  manning  the  yarj8.^  ^-^^ 
d^j^etLia  the  outline  of  the  remarkaUe  system  of  examinations 
t)i9>^h  which  the^cl^il  and  military  services  of  the  Chinese  go> 
yexnjiient  are  supplied,  and  the  only  part  of  their  system  not  to 
hi^^Li^lleled  in  one  or  other  of  the  great  monarchies  of  past 
J^^l^esent  times  ;^.though  the  counterpart  of  this  may  have  also 
^^Sted in  ancient Egypt.^  "It  is  the  only  one  of  their  inven- 
tiiTf^vlj^fl  hiii^  Wftn  Tftmft^^Hj  which  is  perhaps  worth  preserv- 
in^^and  hu  not.Jiipen  adopted  by  other  countries,  and  carried  to 
greater  perfection  than  they  were  equal  to.''  But  such  a  sys- 
t$^a«^ould^be  unnecessary  in  an  enlightened  Christian  country, 
ijm  the  people,  ^pursuing  study  for  its  own  sake,  are  able  and 
to  biecome  Jbs  learned  as  their  rulers  desire  without  any 
Nor  would  they  submit,  except  in  a.coun- 
the  trammels  and  trickery  attendant  on  com- 
and  the  ablest  politicians  are  by  no  means 
*|^^^«^nj^ng  the  most  learned  scholars.  The  system  could  not 
jf^p^hcL  ;  it  is  fitted  for  the  genius  of  the  Chinese, 

Old  ihfi^vi^ii^j^bec^   well  satisfied  with^^ita  workings.  Its 


Davis'  Sketchef,  VoL  I.,  pp.  99, 101.  .'a. 
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X-   .  •  < 

purification  would  do  great  good,  doubtless,  if  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  to  be  left  in  their  present  state  of  ignorance,  but  their 
elevation  in  knowledge  would,  erelong,  revolutionize  the  whole. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  important  and  beneficial  results 
it  has  accomplished,  with  all  its  defects,  in  perpetuating  and 
strengthening  the  present  government,  and  securing  to  the  peo- 
ple a  more  equitable  and  vigorous  body  of  magistrates  than  they 
could  get  in  any  other  way.  Most  of  the  real  benefits  of  Chinese 
education  and  this  system  of  examinations,  are  reached  before 
the  conferment  of  the  degree  of  kujin.  These  consist  in  dif- 
fusing a  general  respect  and  taste  for  letters  among  the  people ; 
in  calling  out  the  true  talent  of  the  country  to  the  notice  of  the 
rulers  in  an  honorable  path  of  efibrt ;  in  making  all  persons  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  best  moral  books  in  the  language 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  exercise  some  salutary  restraint ;  in 
elevating  the  general  standard  of  education  so  much  that  every 
man  is  almost  compelled  to  give  his  son  a  little  learning  in  order 
that  he  may  get  along  in  life ;  and  finally,  through  all  these 
*  influences,  powerfully  contributing  to  uphold  the  existing  institu- 
tions of  the  empire.  Educated  men  form  the  only  aristocracy 
in  the  land  ;  and  the  attainment  of  the  first  degree,  by  intro- 
ducing its  owner  into  the  class  of  gentry,  is  considered  ample 
compensation  for  all  the  expense  and  study  spent  in  getting  it. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  these  examinations 
do  more  to  maintain  the  stability,  and  explain  the  continuance, 
of  the  Chinese  government  than  any  other  single  cause. 

A  few  extracts  from  recorded  documents  and  facts  will  exhibit 
the  principal  defects  and  malversations  in  the  system,  and  show 
how  China  has  stopped  short  of  perfection  in  this  as  in  all  her 
sciences  and  arts.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  gra- 
duated students  attaining  office  according  to  their  merits  is  the 
favor  shown  to  those  who  can  buy  nominal  and  real  honors. 
Two  censors  in  1822,  laid  a  document  before  his  majesty,  in 
which  the  evils  attendant  on  selling  office  are  shown  ;  viz., 
elevating  priests,  highwaymen,  merchants,  and  other  unworthy 
or  uneducated  men,  to  responsible  stations,  and  placing  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  the  way  of  hard-working,  worthy  stu- 
dents attaining  the  reward  of  their  toil.  They  state  that  the 
plan  of  selling  offices  commenced  during  the  Han  dynasty,  but 
speak  of  the  greater  disgrace  attendant  upon  the  plan  at  the 
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beidhuse  the  avails  all  go  into  the  privy  purse  in- 
stead of  being  applied  to  the  public  service;  they  recommend, 
therefore,  a  reduction  in  the  disbursements  of  the  imperial 
establishment.  Among  the  items  mentioned  by  these  oriental 
Joseph  Humes,  which  they  consider  extravagant,  are  a  lac  of 
taels  (100,000)  for  flowers  and  rouge  in  the  seraglio,  and  120,000 
in  salaries  to  waitfng-boys ;  two  lacs  were  expended  on  the 
gardens  of  Yuenming,  and  almost  half  a  million  of  taels  upon 
the  parks  at  Jeh  ho,  while  the  salaries  to  officers  and  presents  to 
women  at  Yuenming  were  over  four  lacs.  *'  If  these  few  items 
of  expense  were  abolished,"  they  add,  **  there  would  be  a  saving 
dPinore  thi^n  ai  million  of  taels  of  useless  expenditure;  talent 
might  broughjt^ forward  to  the  service  of  the  country,  and  the* 
pS^^V  wealth  be  secured.'' 

^i^^bdssequence  of  the  extensive  sale  of  offices,  they  state  that 
]]Hl^  thlUi"fri^e  thousand  tnnsx*  doctors,  and  more  than  twenty- 
seven  thousand  kujin  licentiates,  are  waiting  for  employment ; 
and  those  first  on  the  list  obtained  their  degrees  thirty  years 
agojr  so^hat  the  probability  is  that  when  at  last  employed,  they 
m^^i^t^'oki  for  service,  and  be  declared  superannuated  in  the 
first  examination  of  oHicial  merits  and  demerits.  The  rules  to 
be  observed  at  the  regular  examinations  are  strict,  but  no  ques- 
tionlNire  asked  the  buyers  of  office  ;  and  they  enter  too  on  their 
^^^mis  soon  as  the  money  is  paid.  The  censors  quote  three 
^fes,  whoso  united  proceeds  only  amounted  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  taels,  and  state  that  the  whole  income  from  this  source 
fbr  twenty  years  was  only  a  few  lacs.  Examples  of  the  flagi- 
tious conduct  of  these  purse-proud  magistrates  are  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  bad  results  of  tlie  plan.  "  Thus  the  priest  Siang 
Yang,  prohibited  from  holding  office,  bought  his  way  to  one ; 
the  intendant  at  Kinrrpo,  from  being  a  mounted  highwayman^ 
bought  liis  way  to  office  ;  besides  others  of  the  vilest  parentage. 
But  the  covctousness  and  cruelty  of  these  men  are  denominated 
ptirity  and  intelligence  ;  they  inflict  severe* punishments,  which 
make  the  people  terrified,  and  their  superiors  point  them  out  as 
j^ibssessing  decision  :  the^  are  our  able  officers  i 
>^Afler  animadverting  on  the  general  practice  of  all  officers^ 
"fipom  governdr.generals  down  to  village  magistrates,-  combining 
to  gain  their  purposes  by  hiding  the  truth  from  the  sovereign,** 
Ift^i^liqpecifyii^  thef*^^^  the  premier,  in 
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pardcular,  they  oloee  their  paper  with     prdiliUtiod-  of  their 
incegrity  :  "  If  your  majesty  deems  what  we  have  now  stated 
.  to  be  right,  and  will  act  thereon  in  the  government,  you  will 
realize  the  designs  of  the  souls  of  your  sacred  ancestors ;  and 
*  the  army,  the  nation,  and  the  poor  people,  will  have  cause  for 
gladness  of  heart   Should  we  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
the  hatchet,  or  suffer  death  in  the  boiling  caldron,  we  will  not 
^^^ieclineit."  \. 

^  These  censors  place  the  proceeds  of  button  scrip''  far  too 
-  low,  for  in  1828,  the  sale  produced  about  six  millions  of  taels, 
and  was  continued  at  intervals  during  the  three  following  years. 
<  ^^n  1881,  one  of  the  sons  of  Howqua  was  created  a  kUjin  by 
patent  for  having  subscribed  nearly  $50,000  to  repur  the  ;^k&s 
.  near  Canton ;  and  upon  another  was  conferred  the  ranlf^d 
title  of    director  of  the  salt  monopoly  "  for  a  lac  of  taelis 
,   towards  the  war  in  Turkestan.   Neither  of  these  persons  ever 
held  any  office  of  pwer,  nor  ^trobably  did  they  expect  itf^  'ind 
such  may  be  the  case  with  many  of  thosQ  who  are  sati^d  mth 
^the  titles  and  buttons,  feathers  and  robes,  which  th^ir:  mqUey 
.  'procures.   During  the  present  dynasty,  military  mezn|i||!e  be^ 
\  fi^'uently  appointed  to  magistracies,  and  the  detair  of  their 
,    offices  intrusted  to  needy  scholars,  which  has  tended,  still  further, 
to  disgust  and  dishearten  the  Chinese  from  resorting  to 
ra*y  arena.   .  ,      .  ^.       -^^ ' 

>  / Another  evil  which  infects  the  system  is  the  bribery  pract&igll 
to  attain  the  degrees,  fiy  certain  signs  placed  on  the  essays,  iJ^ 
examiher^jbatt  easily  pick  out  those  he  is  to  approve ;  eight  thou- 
sand dollaia  was  said  to  be  the  price  of  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
Canton,  but  this  sum  is  within  the  reach  of  few  out  of  the  six 
diousand  candidates.  The  poor  scholars  sell  their  services  to  the 
xic^,  and  for  a  certain  price  will*  enter  the  hall  of  examination, 
«gt44>erBonite:  their  employer,  running  the  risk  and  penalties  of 
a  d^racefiil  exposure  if  detected ;  for  a  less  sum  they  will  drill 
l^m  before  examination,  or  write  the  essays  entirely,  which  the 
rich  booby  must  commit  to  memory.  The  purchase  of  foiged 
^dijpl^SBs  is  another  mode  of  obtaining  a  graduate's  honors,  which^ 
:^^iim-^4ome  discoveries  mad^  at  Peking,  is  so  extensively  prad^. 
^sed,  ^hai^When  this  and  other  corruptions  are  considered,  i| 
^f|?yp^feW?  any>per8on  can  be  so  eager  in  his  studies,  or  oon- 
MWof  ids  abilities,  as  ever  to  think  he  can  get  into  office  by  them 
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^Jflne.   hk  1830,  the  Gazettes  coDtained  some  documents  slioir* 
ing  that  an  inferior  officer,  aided  by  some  of  the  clerks  in  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  during  the  successive  superintendence  of 
twenty  presidents  of  the  Board  had  sold  20,419  forged  diplomas ; 
and  in  the  province  of  Nganhwul^  the  writers  in  the  ofiIC^  attached  * .  f 
to  the  Board  of  Revenue  had  carried  on  the  same  practice  for 
four  years,  and^lpfty^  persons  in  that  province  were  convicted 
of  possessing  theq^.  .  All  the  jurincipal  criminals  convicted  at  this 
tini9  were  sentenced  to  decapitation,  but  these  cases  are  enough 
taifgibow  thjEM^^^  real  talent  of  the  country  does  not  often  find  its 
wii3^4ota,tbe  magistrate's  seat  without  the  aid  of  money ;  -nor  is  • 
it  likely^  tbaj^iho  tales  of  such  delinquencies  often  appear  in*  « 
razeds^  iiH  Literary  chancellors  also  sell  bachebrs'  degrees 
exclusion  of  deserving  poor  scholars ;  the  office  of  the  •  , 
I^ckIM^V  J&Jpwgst  was  searched  in  1828  by  a  special  ctnnmis* 
s&q^  and  four  lacs  of  taels  found  in  it ;  he  hung  himself  to  avoid  , 
further  punishment,  as  did  also  the  same  dignitary  in  Canton  in ' 
1888,  as  was  supposed,  for  a  similar  cause.   It  is  in  this  way  no  ^  ^ 
doubt  that  the  ill-^tten  gains  of  most  offiiOfsrs  return  to  the  gene-  ^  ' 
nil  circulation^    r  ^  f  ^  ,  » 

'Notwithstanding  these  startlmg  corruptions,  which  seem  to 
ii^olve  the  principle,  on  which  the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  the  ^ 
whole^jnachinery  of  state  st^d,  it  cannot  be  denied,  judging  from 
tb^a^ults,  that  the  highest  officers  of  the  Chinese  government  do 
,  p^sesff  a  very  respectable  rank  of  talent  and  knowledge,  and  ^ 
illfl^  on  the  unwieldy  machine  with  a  degree  of  integrity,  patri- 
otism, industry,  and  good  order,  which  shows  that  the  leading 
minds  in  it  are  well  chosen.  The  person  who  has  origmally 
obtained  his  rank  by  a  forged  diploma,  or  by  direct  purchase,  can- 
not hope  to  rise  or  to  maintain  even  his  first  standing,  without 
some  knowledge  and  parts.  One  of  the  three  commissioners 
whom  Eiying  associated  with  -himself  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
American  minister  in  1844,  was  a  supernumerary  cMhien  of  for- 
bidding  appearance,  who  could  hardly  write  a  common  document, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  the  low  estimation  the  ignoramus  was  held 
![||^^It  may  therefore  be  foirly  inferred  that  enough  large  prizes 
^e^drawn  to  incite  successive  generations  of  scholars  to  compete 
»in>  aud  thus  to  maintain  the  literary  spirit,  of  the  people, 
ixe  too  is  a  legitimate  channel  for  the  efibrts  and.talents  of  every 
pei)^,  wfaHe  their  development  tends  to  consolidate  and  not  dis-' 
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turb  or  overturn  the  existing  order  of  things.    At  these  examina. 
tions  the  superior  minds  of  the  country  are  brought  together  in 
large  bodies,  and  thus  they  learn  each  other's  views,  and  are  able 
to  check  official  oppressions  with  something  like  a  public  opinion. 
J     The  enjoyment  of  no  small  degree  of  power  and  influence  in  their 
native  village,  is  also  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  rewards 
of  studious  toil,  whether  the  student  get  a  diploma  or  not ;  and 
this  local  consideration  is  the  most  common  reward  attending  the 
life  of  a  scholar.    In  those  villages  where  no  governmental  officer  ,  i 
is  specially  appointed,  such  men  are  almost  sure  to  become  the    *  ^ 
headmen  and  most  influential  persons  in  the  very  spot  where  a  m3B 
Chinese   loves  to  be  distinguished.     Graduates  are  likewise 
allowed  to  have  a  red  sign  over  the  door  of  their  houses  showing     »  ^  •* 
the  degree  they  have  obtained,  which  is  both  a  harmless  and  gra-        *  *^ 
tifying  reward  of  study ;  like  the  additions  of  Cantab,  or  Oxon., 
D.D.,  or  LL.D.,  in  otlier  lands.  . 

The  fortune  attending  the  unsuccessful  candidates  is  various. 
Thousands  of  them  get  employment  as  school-teachers,  pettifog- 
ging notaries,  and  clerks  in  the  public  offices,  and  others  who 
are  rich  return  to  their  families.  Some  are  reduced  by  degrees 
to  beggary,  and  resort  to  medicine,  fortune-telling,  letter-writing, 
and  other  such  shifts  to  eke  out  a  living.  Many  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  learning  the  modes  of  drawing  up  deeds  and  forms  used 
in  dealings  regarding  property ;  others  look  to  aiding  military 
men  in  their  duties,  and  a  few  turn  authors,  and  thus  in  one 
way  or  another  contrive  to  turn  their  learning  to  account. 
...  During  the  period  of  the  examinations,  when  the  students  are 
assembled  in  the  capital,  the  officers  of  government  are  careful 
not  to  irritate  them  by  punishment,  or  offend  their  esprit  du 
corps,  but  rather,  by  admonitions  and  warnings,  induce  them  to  set 
a  good  example.  The  personal  reputation  of  the  officer  himself 
has  much  to  do  with  the  influence  he  exerts  over  the  students, 
and  whether  they  will  heed  his  caveats.  One  of  the  examiners 
in  Chehkiang,  irritated  by  the  impertinence  of  a  bachelor,  who 
presumed  upon  his  immunity  from  corporeal  chastisement,  twisted 
his  ears  to  teach  him  better  manners ;  soon  after,  the  student  and 
two  others  of  equal  degree  were  accused  before  the  same  magis- 
trate for  a  libel,  and  one  of  them  beaten  forty  strokes  upon  his 
palms.  At  the  ensuing  examination,  ten  of  the  siutsai,  indignant 
at  this  unauthorized  treatment,  refused  to  appear,  and  all  the 
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candidates,  when  tliey  saw  who  was  to  preside,  dispersed  imme- 
diately.   In  his  memorial  upon  the  matter,  the  governor-general 
recommends  this  officer,  and  another  one  who  talked  much  about  ^ 
the  affair  and  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  both 
tp  be  degraded,  and  the  baclielors  to  be  stripped  of  their  honors. 
#  .       A  magistrate  of  Honan,  having  punished  a  student  with  twenty 
^.        blows,  the  assembled  body  of  students  rose  and  threw  their  caps 
on  the  ground,  and  walked  off*  leaving  him  alone.    The  prefect 
•of  Canton  in  1842,  having  become  obnoxious  to  the  citizens  from 
.   •       tlie  part  he  took  in  ransoming  the  city,  the  students  refused  to 
receive  him  as  their  examiner,  and  when  he  appeared  in  the  hall 
^  to  take  his  seat,  drove  him  out  of  the  room  by  throwing  their 

.  '     ink-stones  at  him ;  he  soon  af\er  resigned  his  station.  Perhaps 
the  siuisai  are  more  impatient  than  the  knjin  from  being  better 
^  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  being  examined  by  local  officers, 

while  the  ktijin  are  overawed  by  the  rank  of  the  commissioners, 
and,  coming  from  distant  parts  of  a  large  province,  have  little 
mutual  sympathy  or  acquaintance.    The  examining  boards,  how- 
^'  ever,  take  pains  to  avoid  displeasing  any  class  of  graduates,when 

thus  assembled. 

^  With  regard  to  female  education,  it  is  a  singular  anomaly 

among  Chinese  writers,  that  while  they  lay  great  stress  upon 
maternal  instruction  in  forming  the  infant  mind,  and  leading  it 
on  to  excellence,  no  more  of  them  should  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  of  books  for  girls,  and  the  establishment 
of  female  schools.  There  are  some  reasons  for  the  absence  of 
the  latter  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  society  ;  parents  would  feel 
unwilling  to  put  their  daughters  at  any  age  under  the  care  of  a 
male  teacher,  where  they  could  not  themselves  exert  a  constant 
supervision  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  many  quali- 
fied schoolmistresses.  Added  to  this  is  the  hazard  of  sendinjr 
girls  out  into  the  streets  alone,  where  they  would  run  some  risk 
of  being  stolen.  The  principal  stimulus  for  boys  to  study — the 
hope  and  prospect  of  office — is  taken  away  from  girls,  and  Chi- 
nese literature  offers  little  to  repay  them  for  the  labor  of  learning 
it  in  addition  to  all  the  domestic  duties  which  devolve  upon  them. 
Still  literary  attainments  are  considered  creditable  to  a  woman, 
more  than  is  the  case  in  India  or  Siam,  and  the  names  of  au- 
thoresses mentioned  in  Chinese  annals  would  make  a  long  list. 
Yuen  Yuen,  the  governor-general  of  Canton,  in  1820,  while  in 
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office,  published  a  volume  of  his  deceased  daughter  s  poetical 
effusions ;  and  literary  men  are  usually  desirous  of  having  their 
daughters  accomplished  in  music  and  poetry,  as  well  as  in  com- 
position  and  classical  lore.  Such  an  education  is  considered 
befitting  their  station,  and  reflecting  credit  on  the  family.  '''^^ 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  female  writers  in  China  is  Pan 
Hwuipan,  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  80 ;  she  wrote  a  work  enti- 
tled Female  Precepts,  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  many  sue- 
ceeding  books  on  female  education.  The  aim  of  her  writings 
was  to  elevate  female  character,  and  make  it  virtuous.  She 
says,  "  The  virtue  of  a  female  docs  not  consist  altogether  in  extra- 
ordinary abilities  or  intelligence,  but  in  being  modestly  grave 
and  inviolably  chaste,  observing  the  requirements  of  virtuous 
widowhood,  and  in  being  tidy  in  her  person  and  everything  about 
her ;  in  whatever  she  does  to  be  unassuming,  and  whenever  she 
moves  or  sits  to  be  decorous.  This  is  female  virtue."  Instruc- 
tion in  morals  and  the  various  branches  of  domestic  economy  are 
more  insisted  upon  in  the  writings  of  this  and  other  authoresses, 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  or  histories  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  Chinese  essayists  of  modern 
times,  Luhchau,  published  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  sex, 
called  the  Female  Instructor ;  an  extract  from  his  preface  will 
show  what  ideas  are  generally  entertained  on  female  education 
by  Chinese  moralists. 


"  The  basis  of  the  government  of  the  empire  lies  in  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  the  surety  that  their  usages  will  be  correct  is  in  the  orderly 
management  of  families,  which  last  depends  chiefly  uport  the  females. 
In  the  good  old  times  of  Chau,  the  virtuous  women  set  such  an  excel- 
lent example,  that  it  influenced  tlie  customs  of  the  empire — an  influence 
that  descended  even  to  the  times  of  the  Ching  and  Wei  states.  If  the 
curtain  of  the  inner  apartment  gets  thin,  or  is  hung  awry  (i.  e.  if  the 
sexes  are  not  kept  apart),  disorder  will  enter  the  family,  and  ultimately 
pervade  the  empire.  Females  are  doubtless  the  sources  of  good  man- 
ners ;  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  this  has  been  the  case.  The 
inclination  to  virtue  and  vice  in  women  difiers  exceedingly;  their  dispo- 
sitions incline  contrary  ways,  and  if  it  is  wished  to  form  them  alike, 
there  is  nothing  like  education.  In  ancient  times,  youth  of  both  sexes 
were  instructed.  According  to  the  Ritual  of  Chau, '  the  imperial  wives 
regulated  the  law  for  educating  females,  in  order  to  instruct  the  ladies 
of  the  palace  in  morals,  conversation,  manners,  and  work ;  and  each  led 
out  their  respective  classes,  at  proper  times,  and  arranged  them  for 
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*  rjj^amination  in  the  imperial  presence.'   But  these  treatises  have  not 
^  reached  us,  and  it  cannot  be  distinctly  ascertained  what  was  their  plan  of 
arrang^cment.  ***** 

"The  education  of  a  woman  and  that  of  a  man  are  very  dissimilar. 
Thus,  a  man  can  study  during  his  whole  life;  whether  he  is  abroad  or 
at  home,  he  can  always  look  into  the  classics  and  history,  and  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  range  of  authors.  But  a  woman 
does  not  study  more  than  ten  years,  whbn  she  takes  upon  her  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  family,  whereamuUiplicity  of  cares  distract  her  attention, 
and  having  no  leisure  for  undisturbed  study,  she  cannot  easily  under- 
stand learned  authors ;  not  having  obtained  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  letters,  she  does  not  fully  comprehend  their  principles;  and  like  . 
water  that  has  flowed  from  its  fountain,  she  cannot  reofulate  her  conduct 
by  their  guidance.  How  can  it  be  said  that  a  standard  work  on  female 
education  is  not  wanted  !  Every  profession  and  trade  has  its  appropriate 
master;  and  ought  not  those  also  who  possess  such  an  influence  over 
manners  [as  females]  to  be  taught  their  duties  and  their  proper  limits  ? 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  in  these  books  no  extracts  have  been  made 
from  the  works  of  Confucius  in  order  to  make  them  introductory  to  tlie 
writings  on  polite  literature  ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  regretted  tliat  selections 
have  not  been  made  from  tbe  commentaries  of  Ching,  Chu,  and  other 
scholars,  who  have  explained  his  writings  clearly,  as  also  from  the  whole 
range  of  writers,  gathering  from  them  all  that  which  was  aj)propriate, 
and  omitting  the  rest.  These  are  circulated  among  mankind,  togetlier 
with  such  books  as  the  Juvenile  Instructor;  yet  if  they  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  females,  they  cause  them  to  become  like  a  blind  man  without 
a  guide,  wandering  hitlier  and  thither  without  knowing  where  he  is 
going.  There  has  been  this  great  deficiency  from  very  remote  times 
until  now.  , 

"  Woman's  influence  is  according  to  her  moral  character,  therefore 
that  point  is  largely  explained.  First,  concerning  her  obedience  to 
her  husband  and  to  his  parents ;  then  in  regard  to  her  complaisance 
to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  kindness  to  her  sisters-in-law.  If  un- 
married, she  has  duties  towards  her  parents,  and  to  the  wives  of  her 
elder  brothers ;  if  a  principal  wife,  a  woman  must  have  no  jealous  feel- 
ings ;  if  in  straitened  circumstances,  she  must  be  contented  with  her 
lot;  if  rich  and  honorable,  she  must  avoid  extravagance  and  haughtiness. 
Then  teach  her,  in  times  of  trouble  and  in  days  of  ease,  how  to  main- 
tain her  purity,  how  to  give  importance  to  right  principles,  how  to 
observe  widowhood,  and  how  to  avenge  the  murder  of  a  relative.  Is  she 
a  mother,  let  her  teach  her  children ;  is  she  a  step-mother,  let  her  love 
and  cherish  her  husband's  children ;  is  her  rank  in  life  high,  let  her  be 
condescending  to  her  inferiors ;  let  her  wholly  discard  all  sorcerers, 
superstitious  nuns,  and  witches ;  in  a  word  let  her  adhere  to  propriety, 
and  avoid  vice.  ,  •      •  * 
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"  In  conversation,  a  female  should  not  be  froward  and  garrulous,  but 
observe  strictly  what  is  correct,  whether  in  suggesting  advice  to  her 
husband,  in  remonstrating  with  him,  or  teaching  her  children ;  in  main- 
taining etiquette,  humbly  imparting  her  experience,  or  in  averting  mis- 
fortune. The  deportment  of  females  should  be  strictly  grave  and  sober, 
and  yet  adapted  to  the  occasion;  whether  in  waiting  on  her  parents, 
receiving  or  reverencing  her  husband,  rising  up  or  sitting  down,  when 
pregnant,  in  times  of  mourning,  or  when  fleeing  in  war,  she  should  be 
perfectly  decorous.  Rearing  the  silkworm  and  working  cloth  are  the 
most  important  of  the  employments  of  a  female ;  preparing  and  serving 
up  the  food  for  the  household,  and  setting  in  order  the  sacrifices,  follow 
next,  each  of  which  must  be  attended  to  ;  after  them,  study  and  learning 
can  fill  up  tlie  time." — Chi.  Rep.,  vol.  IX.,  p.  542. 


The  work  thus  prefaced,  is  a  sort  of  Young  Lady's  Book,  in-' 
tended  to  be  read  rather  than  studied ;  and  the  time  allowed  them 
for  literary  pursuits,  after  other  avocations  have  been  attended 
to,  is  small  indeed.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  country,  however, 
it  can  be  truly  said,  if  the  instructions  given  by  this  moralist 
were  followed  ;  and  it  is  a  credit  to  a  pagan  to  write  such  senti- 
ments as  the  following :  "  During  infancy,  a  child  ardently  loves 
its  mother,  who  knows  all  its  traits  of  goodness ;  while  the  father, 
perhaps,  cannot  know  about  it,  there  is  nothing  which  the  mother 
does  not  see.  'Wherefore  the  mother  teaches  more  effectually, 
and  only  by  her  unwise  fondness  does  her  son  become  more  and 
more  proud  (as  must  by  age  becomes  sourer  and  stronger),  and 
is  thereby  nearly  ruined." — "  Heavenly  order  is  to  bless  the  good 
and  curse  the  vile ;  he  who  sins  against  it  will  certainly  receive 
his  punishment  sooner  or  later :  from  lucid  instruction  springs 
the  happiness  of  the  world.  If  females  are  unlearned,  they  will 
be  like  one  looking  at  a  wall,  they  will  know  nothing :  if  they 
are  taught,  they  will  know,  and  knowing  they  will  imitate  their 
examples." 

It  is  vain  to  expect,  however,  that  any  change  in  the  standing 
of  females,  or  extent  of  their  education,  will  take  place  until  in- 
fluences from  abroad  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  until  the 
same  work  that  is  elsewhere  elevating  them  to  their  proper  place 
in  society  by  teaching  them  the  principles  on  which  that  eleva- 
tion is  founded,  and  how  they  can  themselves  maintain  it,  is 
begun.  The  Chinese  do  not,  by  any  means,  make  slaves  of  their 
females  and  if  a  comparison  be  made  between  their  condition 
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in  China  and  other  modern  unevangelized  countries,  or  even 
with  ancient  ones,  it  will  in  many  points  acquit  them  of  mucli 
of  the  obloquy  they  have  received  on  this  behalf.  There  are 
some  things  which  tend  to  show  that  more  of  the  sex  read  and 
write  sufficiently  for  the  ordinary  purjjoscs  of  life,  than  a  slight 
examination  would  at  first  indicate.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned, tlie  letter-writers  compiled  for  their  use,  in  which  instruc- 
tions are  given  for  every  varifty  of  note  and  epistle,  except, 
perhaps,  lov'c  letters.  The  works  just  mentioned,  intended  for 
their  improvement,  form  an  additional  fact.  The  pride  taken 
by  girls  in  showing  their  knowledge  of  letters  is  evidence  that  it 
is  not  common,  while  the  general  respect  in  which  literary  ladies 
are  held,  proves  them  not  be  so  very  rare  ;  though  for  all  practi- 
cal good,  it  may  be  said  that  half  of  the  Chinese  people  know 
nothing  of  books.  The  fact  that  female  education  is  so  favor- 
ably regarded  is  encouraging  to  those  philanthropic  persons  and 
ladies  who  are  endeavoring  to  establisli  female  schools  at  the 
mission  stations,  since  they  have  not  prejudice  to  contend  with  in 
addition  to  ignorance.  ^ 

21 
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Structure  of  the  Chinese  Language. 


It  might  reasonably  be  interred,  judging  from  the  attention  paid 
to  learning,  and  the  honors  conferred  upon  its  successful  votaries, 
that  the  literature  of  the  Chinese  would  contain  nnuch  to  repay 
investigation.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  to  oniB;> already 
acquainted  with  the  treasures  of  western  science,  though  it  still 
has  claims  to  the  regard  of  the  general  student,  from  its  being  the 
literature  of  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  liuman  species,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  labors  of  its  wisest  and  wittiest  minds  during  many 
successive  ages.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  developed  under  a 
peculiar  civilization,  and  breathes  a  spirit^o  totally  different 
from  the  writings  of  western  sages  and  philosophers,  perhaps 
increases  the  curiosity  to  learn  what  are  its  excellences  and 
defects,  and  obtain  some  criteria  by  which  to  compare  it  with 
the  literature  of  other  Asiatic  or  even  European  nations.  Tlie 
language  in  which  it  is  written — one  peculiarly  mystical  and 
diverse  from  all  other  media  of  thought — has  also  added  to  its 
singular  reputation,  for  it  has  been  surmised  that  wha^^wf 
"wrapped  up"  in  such  complex  characters  must  be  preemi- 
nently valuable  for  matter  or  elegant  for  manner,  and  not  less 
curious  than  profound.  Although  a  candid  examination  of  it 
will  divest  it  of  all  its  supposed  extraordinary  qualities,  and 
disclose  its  real  mediocrity  in  points  of  research,  learning,  j.nd 
genius,  still  there  remains  enough  to  render  it  worthy,  the 
attention  of  the  oriental  or  general  student. 

Some  of  its  peculiarities  are  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  language, 
and  the  mode  of  instruction,  both  which  have  affected  the  style  und 
the  thoughts  of  writers :  for,  having,  when  young,  been  taught  to 
form  their  sentences  upon  the  models  of  antiquity,  their  efforts 
to  do  so  have  moulded  their  thoughts  in  the  same  channel. 
Imitation,  from  being  a  duty,  soon  became  a  necessity  ;  and 

*Chinesa  scholar,  forsaking  nature  and  the  leadings  of  hif 
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own  genius,  soon  learned  to  regard  his  models  much  as  the* 
schoolmen  did  the  Bible  and  its  scholiasts,  as  not  only  being  all 
truth  themselves,  but  that  everything  not  in  them  was  vulgar  or 
doubtful.  The  intractable  nature  of  the  language,  making  it 
difficult  to  study  other  tongues  through  the  medium  of  his  own, 
and  to  naturalize  their  words  and  expressions,  moreover  tended 
to  repress  all  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  books  in  them ; 
and  as  he  knew  nothing  of  them  or  their  authors,  it  was  easy  to 
conclude  that  there  was  nothing  worth  knowing  in  them,  nothing 
to  repay  the  toil  of  study,  or  make  amends  for  the  condescension 
of  ascertaining.  The  neighbors  of  the  Chinese  have  unques- 
tionably been  their  inferiors  in  civilization,  good  government, 
learning,  and  wealth  ;  and  this  fact  has  nourished  their  conceit, 
and  repressed  the  wish  to  travel  beyond  them,  and  ascertain 
what  there  was  in  remoter  regions.  In  judging  of  the  character 
of  Chinese  literature,  therefore,  these  circumstances  among  others 
under  which  it  has  risen  to  its  present  bulk,  must  not  be  over- 
looked ;  and  we  shall  conclude  that  the  uniformity  running 
through  it  is  perhaps  owing  as  much  to  the  isolation  of  the  pco-  • 
pie  and  servile  imitation  of  their  models,  as  to  their  genius  :  each 
has,  in  fact,  mutually  acted  upon  and  influenced  the  other. 

In  this  short  account  of  the  Chinese  tongue,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  such  notices  of  the  origin  and  construction  of  the  charac- 
ters, and  of  the  idioms  and  sounds  of  the  written  and  spoken 
language,  as  shall  convey  a  general  notion  of  all  its  parts,  and 
tend  to  remove  the  misapprehension  regarding  its  structure,  and 
the  difficulty  attending  its  acquisition.  Upon  these  points  there 
has,  apparently,  been  a  want  of  clearness,  arising  in  some 
measure  from  the  different  or  imperfect  sources  of  information, 
available  to  those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject. 

Chinese  writers,  unable  to  trace  the  gradual  formation  of  their 
characters  (for,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  intelligible  histori- 
cal data  until  long  after  their  formation),  have  ascribed  them 
io  Hwangti,  one  of  their  primeval  monarchs,  or  to  Tsangkieh, 
a  statesman  of  the  same  period,  which  according  to  Chinese 
chronology  was  about  2700  years  before  Christ.  He  is  said  to 
have  derived  the  first  ideas  which  led  to  this  important  invention 
from  careful  observation  of  the  varied  forms  in  nature,  which  he 
endeavored  to  imitate,  in  order  to  contrive  a  better  mode  of  record- 
ing facts  than  the  knotted  cords  then  in  use.    At  this  crisis,  when 
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a  medium  for  conveying  and  giving  permanency  to  ideas  was 
formed,  Chinese  historians  say,  "  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the 
gods,  were  all  agitated.  The  inhabitants  of  hades  wept  at 
night ;  and  tiie  heavens,  as  an  expression  of  joy,  rained  down 
ripe  grain.  From  the  invention  of  writing,  the  machinations  of 
the  human  heart  began  to  operate ;  stories  false  and  erroneous 
daily  increased,  litigations  and  imprisonments  sprang  up ;  hence, 
also,  specious  and  artful  language,  which  causes  so  much  con- 
fusion in  the  world.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  shades  of 
the  departed  wept  at  night.  But  from  the  invention  of  writing, 
polite  intercourse  and  music  proceeded ;  reason  and  justice 
were  made  manifest ;  the  relations  of  social  life  were  illustrated, 
and  laws  became  fixed.  Governors  had  rules  to  refer  to ; 
scholars  had  authorities  to  venerate  ;  and  hence,  the  heavens,  de- 
lighted, rained  down  ripe  grain.  The  classical  scholar,  the  his- 
torian, the  mathematician,  and  the  astronomer,  can  none  of  them 
do  without  writing ;  were  there  no  written  language  to  afford 
proof  of  passing  events,  the  shades  miglit  weep  at  noonday,  and 
the  heavens  rain  down  blood."  ^ 

The  date  of  the  origin  of  this  language,  like  that  of  the  letters 
of  western  alphabets,  is  lost  in  the  earliest  periods  of  postdiluvian 
history,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  ancient 
language  now  spoken,  and  perhaps,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Hebrew,  the  oldest  written  language  used  by  man.  The 
Ethiopic  and  Coptic,  the  Sanscrit  and  Pali,  the  Syriac  and 
Pehlvic,  have  all  become  dead  languages ;  and  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Persian,  now  spoken,  differ  so  much  from  the  ancient 
style,  as  to  require  special  study  to  understand  the  books  in 
them  :  while  during  successive  eras,  the  written  and  spoken 
language  of  the  Chinese  has  undergone  few  alterations,  and  done 
much  to  deepen  the  broad  line  of  demarkation  between  them  and 
other  branches  of  the  human  race.  Tiie  languages  abovemen- 
tioned,  although  spoken  by  powerful  and  learned  nations,  and 
containing  treasures  of  learning  and  wit  to  attract  admiring 
students,  were  spoken  simultaneously  by  only  a  few  millions  of 
people  ;  but  at  a  moderate  estimate,  the  Chinese  language  is  mow 
understood  by  all  the  learned  men  among  four  hundred  millions 
of  people,  including  not  only  all  the  races  subject  to  the  emperor, 
but  also  the  Cochinchinese,  Coreans,  Lewchewans,  and  Japanese, 
the  former  of  whom  have  no  other  written  medium. 
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The  primitive  cliaractors  of  tlie  Chinese  language  are  derived 
from  the  natural  or  artiliciul  objects,  of  wliich  they  were  at  first 
the  rude  outlines.  Most  of  the  original  forms  are  preserved  in 
the  treatises  of  native  philolo^rists,  where  the  chancres  they  have 
gradually  undergone  are  shown.  The  number  of  objects  chosen 
at  first  was  not  great  ;  among  them  were  symbols  for  the  sun, 
moon,  hills,  objects  in  nature,  animals,  parts  of  the  body,  6oC. ; 
and  in  drawing  them  the  limners  seem  to  iiave  proposed  to  them- 
selves nothing  further  than  an  outline  sketch,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
a  little  explanation,  would  be  intelligible.  Thus  the  picture  ^ 
would  probably  be  recognised  by  all  who  saw  it  as  representing 
I  lie  moon  ;  that  of  us  a  fah  ;  and  so  of  others.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  number  of  pictures  which  could  be  made  in  this  manner 
would  bear  no  proportion  to  the  wants  and  uses  of  a  language, 
and  therefore  recourse  must  soon  be  had  to  more  complicated 
symbols,  to  combining;  those  already  understood,  or  to  the  adop- 
tion of  arl)itrary  or  piionetic  signs.  All  these  modes  have  been 
more  or  less  employed. 

Chinese  philologists  arrange  all  the  characters  in  tlieir  language 
into  six  classes,  called  luh  shu,  or  six  writinrrs.  The  first,  called 
siang  hing,  or  imitative  symbols,  are  those  in  Avhich  a  plain 
resemblance  can  be  traced  between  the  original  form  and  the 
object  represented  ;  tlioy  nrn  among  the  first  characters  invented, 
although  the  COS  placed  in  this  class  do  not  include  all  the 
original  symbols.  These  pristine  forms  have  since  been  modified 
so  much  that  the  resemblance  has  disappeared  in  most  of  them, 
caused  chiefiy  by  the  use  of  paper,  ink,  and  pencils,  for  writinrr 
instead  of  tho  iron  style  and  bamboo  tablets  formerly  in  use;  tor 
circular  strokes  can  be  more  distinctly  made  with  an  iron  point 
upon  tho  hard  wood  than  they  can  with  a  hair  pencil  upon  thin 
paper;  angular  strokes  and  square  forms  therefore  gradually 
tof>k  the  place  of  round  or  curved  ones,  and  contracted  characters 
came  into  usn  in  place  of  the  original  imitative  symbols.  In 
this  class  such  characters  as  the  ibllowing  are  given, 
■-j^^^ muh,  the  eye  ;  now  written  Q 


tL^  shaUf  a  hill ;  now  written  |X|^. 
^  .       5?  toe*,  a  child ;  now  written 


i  "    ^  cA^,  a  chariot  J  now  written  3|t  ;^  * 

The  second  class,  only  107  in  number,  is  called  ehi  HSf^^  u^, 
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symbols  indicating  thought ;  which  differ  from  the  preceding 
chiefly  in  that  the  characters  are  formed  by  combining  previously 
formed  symbols  in  such  a  .way  as  to  indicate  some  idea  easily 
deducible  from  their  position  or  combination,  and  pointing  out 
some  property  or  relative  circumstance  belonging  to  them.  Chi- 
nese philologists  consider  these  two  classes  as  comprising  all  the 
ideographics  in  the  language,  that  is,  all  those  characters  which 
depict  objects  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  whose  meaning  is 
apparent  from  the  resemblance  to  the  object,  or  from  the  position 
of  the  parts.    Among  those  placed  in  this  class  are, 

^  moon  half  appearing,  signifies  evening ;  now  written  ^ 
0  sun  above  the  horizon,  denotes  morning ;  now  written  ^ 
something  in  the  mouth,  meaning  sweet ;  now  written  |^ 
^     The  third  class,  amounting  to  740  characters,  is  called  lixmii  i, 
i.  e.  combined  ideas,  and  comprises  characters  made  up  of  two 
or  three  symbols  to  form  a  single  idea,  whoso  meanings  are  dedu- 
cible either  from  their  position,  or  supposed  relative  influence  upon 
each  other.    Thus  the  union  of  the  sun  and  moon,  ^  ming^ 

^  expresses  brightness ;  Iden,  a  piece  of  wood  in  a  doorway, 
denotes  obstruction  ;  two  trees  stand  for  a  forest,  as  Jjy|j  Un ; 
and  three  for  a  thicket,  as  sdn  ;  two  men  upon  the  ground 
conveys  the  idea  of  sitting  ;  a  7?iouth  in  a  door  signifies  to  ask  ; 
heart  and  death  imports  forgelfulness ;  dog  and  7iiouth  means  to 
bark  ;  woman  and  broom  denotes  a  wife,  referring  to  her  liouse- 
hold  duties  ;  pencil  and  to  speak  is  a  book,  or  to  write.  But  in 
none  of  these  compounded  characters  is  there  anything  like  that 
perfection  of  picture  writing  stated  by  some  writers  to  belong  to 
the  Chinese  language,  which  will  enable  one  unacquainted  with 
the  meaning  of  the  separate  symbols  to  decide  upon  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  combined  group.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  is  in  most 
cases  certain  that  the  third  idea  made  by  combining  two  already 
known  symbols,  usually  required  more  or  less  explanation  to  fix 
its  precise  meaning,  and  remove  the  doubt  which  would  otherwise 

>  arise.  For  instance,  the  combination  of  the  sun  and  moon  might 
as  readily  mean  a  solar  or  lunar  eclipse,  or  denote  the  idea  of 
time,  as  brightness.  A  piece  of  wood  in  a  doorway  would  almost 
as  naturally  suggest  a  threshold  as  an  obstruction  ;  and  so  of 
others.  A  bar  or  straight  line  in  a  doorway  would  more  readily 
suggest  a  closed  or  bolted  door,  which  is  the  signification  of  pij 
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shan,  anciently  written  f\  ;  but  the  idea  intendeil  to  be  con- 
veyed by  these  combinations  would  need  prior  explanation  as 
much  as  the  primitive  symbol,  though  it  would  thenceforth  readily 
recur  to  mind  when  noticing  the  construction. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  opinion  should  have  obtained 
so  much  credence,  that  Du  Ponceau  deemed  it  worth  while  in  an 
elaborate  dissertation  to  refute  the  idea  that  Chinese  characters 
addressed  themselves  so  plainly  to  the  eye  that  their  meaning 
was  easily  deducible  from  their  shape  and  construction.  It  might 
almost  be  said,  that  not  a  single  character  can  be  accurately 
defined  from  a  mere  inspection  of  its  parts  ;  and  the  meanings 
now  given  of  some  of  those  which  come  under  this  class  are  so 
arbitrary  and  far  fetched,  as  to  show  that  Chinese  characters  have 
not  been  formed  by  rule  and  plummet  more  than  words  in  other 
languages.  The  mistake  which  Du  Ponceau  so  learnedly  com- 
bats  arose,  probably,  from  confounding  sound  with  construction, 
and  inferring  that  because  persons  of  different  nations  who  used 
this  as  their  written  language  could  understand  it  when  written, 
though  mutually  unintelligible  when  speaking,  that  it  addressed 
itself  so  entirely  to  the  eye,  as  to  need  no  previous  explanation. 

The  fourth  class,  called  chum  chu,  "  inverted  significations,'* 
includes  only  372  characters,  being  such  as  by  some  inversion, 
contraction,  or  alteration  of  their  parts,  acquire  different  mean- 
ings. This  class  is  not  large,  but  these  and  other  modifications 
of  tJie  original  symbols  to  express  abstract  and  new  ideas  show 
that  those  who  used  the  Chinese  language  either  soon  saw  how 
cumbrous  ii  would  become  if  they  went  on  forming  imitate 
signs,  or  else  their  invention  failed,  and  they  resorted  to  chanfis 
more  or  less  arbitrary  in  characters  already  known  to  furnish 
distinctive  signs  for  different  ideas.  Thus  yu^j^  the  hand  turning 
towards  the  right  means  the  right ;  inclined  in  the  other  direction, 
&siso<^  it  means  the  left.  The  Jieart  placed  beneath  slave,  sig- 
nifies  anger ;  threads  obstructed,  as  || ,  means  to  sunder  ;  but 
turned  the  other  way,  as  [|| ,  signifies  continuous. 

The  fifth  class,  called  kiai  shing,  i.  e.  uniting  sound  sym- 
bols, contains  21,810  characters,  or  nearly  all  in  the  language. 
They  are  formed  of  a  picture  or  imitative  symbol  united  to  one 
.which  merely  imparts  its  sound  to  the  compound  ;  the  former 
usually  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  new  idea,  while  the  latter 
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loses  its  own  meaning,  and  gives  only  its  name.  In  this  respect, 
Cliinese  characters  differ  from,  and  are  superior  to  the  Arabic 
numerals  to  which  they  have  often  been  likened,  for  combina- 
tions like  25,  101,  Asc,  although  conveying  the  same  meaning  to 
all  nations  using  them,  can  never  indicate  sound.  This  plan 
of  forming  new  combinations  by  the  union  of  symbols  expressing 
idea  and  sound,  enables  the  Chinese  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  characters  to  any  extent,  without  multiplying  the  original 
symbols  ;  and  it  is  to  this  class  that  the  term  lexigraphic  used  by 
Du  Ponceau  is  properly  applicable.  The  probable  mode  in 
wliich  this  arose  is  easily  explained.  Supposing  a  new  insect 
was  to  be  described,  whose  name  had  never  yet  been  written, 
hut  whicli  was  well  known  in  its  native  localities  by  the  term 
van.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  designate  this  insect  to  all  persons 
living  where  it  was  found  by  selecting  a  well  understood  cha- 
racter, like  ^  "soutli,"  but  without  reference  to  its  meaning, 
only  having  the  exact  sound  narty  such  as  the  insect  itself  was 
called  in  that  place,  and  joining  it  to  the  symbol  chung^  ^ 
meaning  insect ;  it  would  then  signify,  to  every  one  who  knew 
the  sound  and  meaning  of  the  component  parts,  the  insect  nan  ; 

^  and  be  read  nan,  meaning  an  insect.  Some  would  perhaps  call 
it  the  insect  south,  i.  e.  the  southern  insect,  but  the  design  of  the 
new  combination  would  be  the  guide,  and  the  number  of  such 
ideophonous  compounds  direct  as  to  the  mode  of  interpretation. 
If  tliis  new  combination  of  two  known  characters  was  carried  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where  the  insect  itself  was  un- 
known, it  would  convey  no  more  information  to  the  Chinese  who 
s^  the  united  symbol,  than  the  sounds  insect  nan  would  to  an 
Englishman  who  heard  them  ;  to  both  persons  a  meaning  must 
be  given  by  describing  the  insect.  If,  however,  the  people 
living  in  this  region  of  the  countiy  called  the  phonetic  part  of 
the  new  character  by  another  sound,  as  nam,  ncm,  or  lam,  they 
would  attach  the  same  name  to  the  whole  combination  when  they 
saw  it ;  and  the  people  on  the  spot  would,  perhaps,  not  under- 

»   stand  them  when  they  spoke  of  it  by  that  name,  until  they  had 

^  written  it,  when  both  would  give  it  the  same  signification,  but  a 
different  sound.  In  this  way,  and  the  example  of  the  insect  nan 
here  cited  is  not  a  supposed  case,  most  Chinese  characters  have 

^  *  probably  originated.  This  rule  of  sounding  them  according  to 
the  phonetic  part  is  not  in  all  cases  certain  ;  for  in  the  lapse  of 
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time,  ihe  sounds  of  many  characters  have  changed,  while  those 
of  the  parts  themselves  have  not  altered  ;  in  otlier  cases,  the  parts 
have  altered,  and  the  sounds  remained  ;  so  that  now  only  a 
great  degree  of  probability  as  to  the  correct  sound  can  be  obtained 
by  inspecting  the  component  parts.  The  similarity  in  sound 
between  most  of  the  characters  having  the  same  phonetic  part 
or  primitive  is  a  great  assistance  in  reading  Chinese,  though 
VQry  little  in  understanding  it ;  while  the  largo  proportion 
of  characters  formed  on  this  principle  has  induced  some  sino- 
logues to  arrange  the  whole  language  according  to  the  phonetic 
part,  but  there  are  too  many  exceptions  to  make  it  a  very  useful 
arrangement  in  practice.  The  most  elaborate  work  of  the  kind 
is  the  Systema  Phoneticum  of  Gallery.  There  are  a  few  in- 
stances of  an  almost  inadvertent  arrival  at  a  true  syllabic  sys- 
tem, by  which  the  initial  consonant  of  one  part  when  joined  to 
the  final  vowel  of  the  other,  gives  the  sound  of  the  character  ;  os 

ma  andyi,  in  the  character  when  united  in  this  way,  make 
mi.  The  meanings  of  the  components  are  hemp  and  ho/,  that  of 
the  compound  is  extravagant^  wasteful^  &c.,  showing  little  or  no 
relation  to  the  primary  signification.  The  number  of  such  cha- 
racters is  very  small,  and  the  syllabic  composition  here  noticed 
is  probably  fortuitous,  and  not  intentional. 

The  sixth  class,  called  kia  isi6y  i.  e.  borrowed  uses,  includes 
metaphoric  symbols  and  combinations,  in  which  the  meaning  is 
deduced  by  a  somewhat  fanciful  accommodation  ;  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  characters  is  598.  They  differ  but  little  from  the 
second  class  of  indicative  symbols.  For  instance,  the  symbol 
'3-  or  meaning  a  written  character,  is  composed  of  a  child 
under  a  shelter^ — characters  being  considered  as  the  well  nur- 
tured offspring  of  hieroglyphics.  The  character  for  hall  means 
also  mother^  because  she  constantly  abides  there.    The  word  for 

mind  or  heart  is  sin  d^,  originally  intended  to  represent  that 
organ,  but  now  used  entirely  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  Chinese 
grammarians  find  abundant  scope  for  the  display  of  their  fancy 
in  explaining  the  etymology  and  origin  of  the  characters,  but  the 
aid  which  their  researches  give  towards  understanding  the  lan- 
guage as  at  present  used  is  small.  This  classification  under  six 
heads  is  modern,  and  was  devised  as  a  means  of  arranging  what 
existed  already,  for  they  confess  that  their  characters  were  not 
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formed  according  to  fixed  rules,  and  have  gradually  undergone 
many  changes. 

The  total  number  in  the  six  classes  is  24,235,  being  many  less 
than  are  found  in  Kanghi's  Dictionary,  which  amount  to  44,449  ; 
but  in  the  larger  sum  are  included  the  obsolete  and  synonymous 
characters,  which,  if  deducted,  would  reduce  it  to  nearly  the 
same  number.  It  is  probable  that  the  total  of  really  different 
characters  in  the  language  sanctioned  by  good  usage,  does  not 
vary  greatly  from  25,000,  thougli  authors  have  stated  them  at 
from  54,409,  as  Magaillans  does,  up  to  260,899,  as  Montucci. 
The  Chinese  editor  of  the  large  lexicon  on  which  Dr.  Morrison 
founded  his  Dictionary,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  are  fifty 
thousand  characters,  including  synonyms  and  different  forms  ; 
and  taking  in  cvqry  variety  of  tones  given  to  the  words,  and 
sounds  for  which  no  characters  exist,  that  there  are  five  thousand 
different  words.  But  even  the  sum  of  25,000  different  charac- 
ters contains  thousands  of  unusual  ones  which  are  seldom  met 
with,  and  which,  as  is  the  case  w  ith  old  words  in  English,  are 
not  oflen  learned.    The  burden  of  remembering  so  many  com- 

1^  plicated  symbols,  whose  form,  sound,  and  meanings  are  all  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  student  to  read  and  write  intelligibly,  is  so 
great  that  the  literati  have  abridged  those  in  common  use,  and 
increased  their  meanings,  by  which  they  save  no  little  toil.  This 
course  of  procedure  really  occurs  in  most  languages,  and  in  the 
Chinese  greatly  reduces  the  labor  of  acquiring  it,  though  it  can- 
not be  ascertained  how  many  are  indispensable  to  enable  the 
student  to  read  common  books.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  said 
that  a  good  knowledge  of  ten  thousand  characters  will  enable 
one  to  read  any  work  in  Chinese,  and  write  intelligibly  on  any 
subject ;  and  Promare  says  a  good  knowledge  of  four  or  five 
thousand  characters  is  sufficient  for  all  common  purposes,  and 
two  thirds  of  that  number  might  in  fact  suffice.  The  nine  cano- 
nical works  contain  altogether  only  4G01  different  characters, 
while  in  the  Five  Classics  alone  there  arc  over  two  hundred 

^  thousand  words.    The  entire  number  of  different  characters  in 
,  the  code  of  laws  translated  by  Staunton  is  under  two  thousand. 

The  invention  of  printing  and  the  compilation  of  dictionaries 
^   nave  given  to  the  form  of  modern  characters  a  greater  degree  of 
certainty  than  they  had  in  ancient  times.    The  variants  of  some 
of  the  most  common  ones  were  exceedingly  numerous  before  this 
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period  ;  Gallery  gives  42  diflerent  modes  of  writing  pau,  "  pre«« 
cious  ;**  and  41  for  writing  Isutif  "  honorable  this  shows  both  the 
absence  of  an  acknowledged  standard,  and  tlie  slight  intercourse 
there  was  between  learned  men.  The  best  mode  of  arranging 
the  characters  so  as  to  find  them  easily,  has  been  a  subject  of 
considerable  trouble  to  Cliinese  lexicographers,  and  the  various 
methods  they  have  adopted  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to  con- 
sult their  dictionaries  without  considerable  previous  knowledge^, 
of  the  language.  In  some  of  them,  those  having  the  same  sound 
have  been  grouped  together,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
a  character  is  called  before  it  can  be  found  ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  followed  in  several  small  vocabularies  designed 
principally  for  the  use  of  the  common  people.  One  well-j«own 
vocabulary  used  at  Canton,  called  the  Fan  Yun,  or  Divioer  of 
Sounds,  is  arranged  on  this  plan,  the  words  being  placed  under 
thirty-three  orders,  according  to  their  terminations.  Each  order 
is  subdivided  into  three  or  four  classes  according  to  the  tones, 
and  all  the  characters  having  the  same  tone  and  termination  are 
placed  together,  as  Aram,  lanit  tarn,  nam,  &c.  As  might  be  readily 
supposed,  it  requires  considerable  time  to  find  a  character  whose 
tone  is  not  exactly  known  ;  and  even  when  the  tone  is  known, 
the  uncertainty  is  equally  troublesome  if  the  termination  is  not 
familiar :  for  singular  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  phonetic  languages  only,  a  Chinese  can,  if  anything, 
more  readily  distinguish  between  two  words  ^m/n^  and  bming, 
whose  tones  are  unlike,  than  he  can  between  ^nujig  and  ^meng, 
*ming  or  *bing,  where  the  initial  or  final  difVcrs  a  little,  and 
the  tones  are  the  same.  i 

An  improvement  on  this  plan  of  arrangement  was  made  by 
adopting  the  mode  of  expressing  the  sounds  of  Chinese  charac- 
ters introduced  by  the  Budhists,  which  was  to  take  the  initial  of-, 
the  sound  of  one  character  and  the  final  of  another,  and  combine 
them  to  indicate  the  sound  of  the  given  character  ;  as  from  //-en 
and  y-ing  to  form  ling.  The  inhabitants  of  Amoy  use  a  small 
lexicon  called  the  Shih-wu  Vm,  or  Fifteen  Sounds,  in  which  the 
characters  are  ingeniously  classified  on  this  principle,  by  first 
arranging  them  all  under  fifly  finals,  and  then  placing  all  those 
having  the  same  termination  in  a  regular  series  under  fifteen 
initials.  Common,  well-known  characters  are  selected  to  indi- 
cate both  the  initials  and  finals.    Supposing  a  new  character, 
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chicii,  is  seen,  whose  sound  is  given,  or  the  word  is  heard  in  con- 
versation and  its  meanings  are  wanted,  llie  person  turns  to  the^ 
part  of  the  book  containing  the  final  zcn,  which  is  designated  per- 
haps by  the  character  Ar/en,  and  looks  along  the  initials  until  he 
comes  to  ch,  which  is  indicated  by  the  character  chang.  In 
this  column,  all  the  words  in  the  book  read  or  spoken  cfiicuy  of 
whatever  tone  they  may  be,  are  placed  together  according  to 
their  tones  ;  and  a  little  practice  readily  enables  a  person  speak- 
ing the  dialect  to  use  this  manual.  It  is,  however,  of  little  or  no 
avail  to  persons  speaking  other  dialects,  or  to  those  whose  ver- 
nacular differs  much  from  that  of  the  compiler,  whose  own  ear 
was  his  only  guide.  Complete  dictionaries  have  been  published 
on  tlia  phonetic  plan,  the  largest  of  which,  the  Wu  Ch^  Yun  Fuy 
is  arnmged  with  so  much  minuteness  of  intonation  as  to  puzzle 
even  the  best  educated  natives,  and  consequently  abridge  its  use-  i 
fulness  as  an  expounder  of  words.  '  I 

The  unfitness  of  either  of  these  modes  of  arran^rement  to  find' 
a  new  character,  led  to  another  classification  according  to  their  ' 
composition,  by  selecting  the  most  prominent  parts  of  each  cha- 
meter  as  its  key,  and  placing  those  together  in  which  the  same  ^ 
key  occurred,  totally  irrespective  of  their  sounds.    It  is  not 
certain  that  this  plan  was  adopted  subsequently  to  that  of  arrang- 
ing the  characters  according  to  the  sounds,  for  the  objects  aimed 
at  are  apparently  unlike  ;  the  latter  being  designed  for  the  use" 
of  natives  speaking  the  language,  while  the  classification  under 
keys  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  like  the  iManchus,'*' 
are  ignorant  of  its  sounds.    Lexicographers  differ  as  to  the  num-  i 
ber  of  keys,  some  having  more  than  500,  others  about  300,  but  J 
the  dictionary  called  Kanghi  Tsz'  Tieriy  arranges  all  charac- 
ters under  214  keys,  or  radicals.    This  number  is  entirely  arbi- 
trary, and  could  have  been  advantageously  reduced,  as  has  been  j 
shown  by  Gonqalves  ;  but  its  universal  adoption,  more  than  any-  ' 
thing  else,  renders  it  the  best  system  now  in  use.    All  characters 
found  under  the  same  radical  are  placed  consecutively,  according. 

^  to  the  number  of  strokes  necessary  to  write  them,  but  no  regu- 
larity is  observed  in  placing  those  having  the  same  number  of 
•  strokes.    The  term  primitive  has-been  technically  applied  to  the 

^  remaining  part  of  the  character,  which,  though  perhaps  no  older 
than  the  radical,  is  conveniently  denoted  by  tliis  word.  The 
characters  selected  for  the  214  radicals  are  all  common  ones, 
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• 

aihd  among  the  most  ancient  in  the  language ;  they  are  here 
grouped  according  to  their  meanings  in  order  to  show  something 
of  the  leading  ideas  ibliowed  in  combination. 

Parts  of  bodies. — Body,  corpse,  head,  hair,  down,  whiskers,  face,  eye, 
ear,  nose,  mouth,  teeth,  tusk,  tongue,  hand,  heart,  foot,  hide,  leather, 
skin,  wings,  feathers,  blood,  flesh,  talons,  horn,  bones. 

Zoological  radicals. — Man,  woman,  child  ;  horse,  sheep,  tiger,  dog, 
ox,  hog,  hog*8  head,  deer ;  tortoise,  dragon,  reptile,  mouse,  toad ;  bird, 
gaUinaceous  fowls ;  fish ;  insect. 

BaUmical. — ^Herb,  grain,  rice,  wheat,  millet,  bemji,  leeks,  melon 
pabe,  bamboo,  sacrificial  herb ;  wood,  branch,  sproat,  petal. 

Mineral. — Metal,  Htone,  gems,  salt,  earth. 

Meteoroh<Tical. — Rain,  wind,  fire,  water,  icicle,  vapor,  sound ;  son, 
moon,  evening ;  lime. 

Utensils. — A  chest,  a  measure,  a  mortar,  spoon,  knife,  beMch,  couch, 
crockery,  clothes,  tiles,  dishes,  napkin,  net,  plough,  vase,  tripod,  boat, 
carriage,  pencil;  bow,  halberd,  arrow,  dart,  ax,  musical  reed,  drum, 
teal. 

QuaUiiu. — ^Bkck,  white,  yellow,  azure,  carnation,  sombre;  color; 
high,  long,  sweet,  square,  large,  small,  strong,  lame,  slender,  old,  frar 

^       grant,  acrid,  perverse,  base,  opposed. 

Actions. — To  enter,  to  follow,  to  walk  slowl*,  to  arrive  at,  to  stride,  to 
walk,  to  run,  to  reacii  to,  to  touch,  to  stop,  to  fly,  to  overspread,  to  en- 
velop, to  encircle,  to  eslablisli,  to  overshadow,  to  adjust,  to  distinguish, 
to  divine,  to  sec,  to  eat,  to  speak,  to  kill,  to  hght,  to  oppose,  to  stop,  to 
embroider,  to  owe,  to  compare,  to  imitate,  to  bring  forth,  to  use,  to  pro- 
mulge. 

Parts  of  Ihe  u/orld,  and  dweUingt ;  figure* ;  miseeUanBoua^A  desert, 
eave,  field,  den,  mound,  hill,  valley,  rivulet,  clifl^  retreat.  A  city  ;  roof, 
gate, door,  portico.  Ohp,  two,  eight,  ten.  Demon  ;  an  inch,  mile ;  with- 
out, not,  false  ;  a  scholar,  ^=t^tesman,  letters  ;  art,  wealth  ;  motion ;  self, 
myself,  fat!)cr  ;  a  jjoint  ;  ai^iiin  ;  wine;  silk;  joined  hands;  a  long  ' 
>  journey ;  print  of  a  bear  s  foot ;  a  surname ;  classifier  of  cloth. 

The  nwinljrr  of  characters  found  under  cacli  of  these  radicals 
in  Kanghi  .s  Dictionary  varies  from  five  up  to  1351.  The  radical 
is  not  uniformly  placed  in  the  character,  but  its  usual  position  is 
on  the  left  of  the  primitive.  Some  radicals  occur  on  the  top, 
others  on  the  bottom  ;  some  inclose  the  primitive,  and  many  • 
have  no  fixed  place,  making  it  evident  that  no  uniform  plan  was '  , 
•  adopted  in  the  original  construction.  The  214  radicals  must  be 
thon>ughly  learned  before  the  dictionary  can  be  readily  used,  and 
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some  practice  had  before  a  character  can  be  quickly  found,  even 
by  this  method.*  This  arrangement  is  not  arbitrary,  and  the 
groups  found  under  a  majority  of  the  radicals  are  more  or  less 
natural  in  their  general  meaning,  a  feature  of  the  language 
which  has  already  been  noticed  (page  292).  Some  of  the  radi- 
cals are  interchanged,  and  characters  having  the  same  meaning 
sometimes  occur  under  two  or  three  different  ones — variations 
which  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  little  importance  which  of 
two  or  three  similar  radicals  was  taken.  Thus  the  same  word 
tsien,  "  a  small  cup,'*  is  written  under  the  three  radicals  gentt 
porcelain,  and  horn,  originally,  no  doubt,  referring  to  the  material 
for  making  it.  This  interchange  of  radicals  adds  greatly  to  the 
number  of  duplicate  forms,  which  are  still  further  increased  by 
a  similar  interchange  of  primitives  having  precisely  the  same 
sound.  These  two  changes  very  seldom  occur  in  the  same 
character,  but  there  are  numerous  instances  of  synonymous 
forms  under  almost  every  radical,  arising  from  an  interchange 
of  primitives,  and  also  under  analogous  radicals  caused  by  their 
reciprocal  use.  Thus,  from  both  these  causes,  there  are,  under 
the  radical  via,  "a  horse,"  118  duplicate  forms,  leaving  293  dif- 
ferent words  ;  of  the  204  characters  under  niu,  "  an  ox,"  39  are 
synonymous  forms  ;  and  so  under  other  radicals.  These  charac- 
ters do  not  differ  in  meaning  more  than  yaror  and  favour,  or  lady 
and  ladye  ;  they  are  mere  variations  in  the  form  of  writing,  and 
though  apparently  adding  greatly  to  the  number  of  characters, 
do  not  seriously  increase  the  difficulty  of  learning  the  language. 

Variants  of  other  descriptions  frequently  occur  in  books, 
which  do,  however,  needlessly  add  to  the  labor  of  learning  the 
language.  They  arise  from  various  causes.  Ancient  forms  are 
sometimes  adopted  by  pedantic  writers  to  show  their  learning, 
while  ignorant  and  careless  writers  use  abridged  or  vulgar 
forms,  because  they  either  do  not  know  the  correct  form,  or  are 
too  heedless  in  using  it.  When  such  is  the  case,  and  the  cha- 
racter cannot  be  found  in  the  dictionary,  the  reader  is  entirely  at 
fault,  especially  if  he  be  a  foreigner,  though  in  China  itself  he 
would  not  experience  much  difficulty  where  the  natives  were  at 
hand  to  refer  to.    Vulgar  forms  are  very  common  in  cheap 

•  Easy  Lessons  in  Chinese,  pp.  3-29;  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  III., 
pp.  1-37. 
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books  and  letters,  which  are  as  unsanctioned  by  the  dictionaries 
and  good  use,  as  cockney  phrases  or  miner's  slang  are  in  pure 
English.  They  arise,  either  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  save  time  by  making  a  contracted  form  of  few  strokes  in-  .^ 
stead  of  the  correct  character  of  many  strokes ;  or  he  uses  com- 
mon words  to  express  an  energetic  vulgar  phrase,  for  which  there 
are  no  authorized  characters,  but  which  will  be  easily  understood 
phonetically  by  his  readers.  These  characters  would  perchance- 
not  be  understood  at  all  at  a  distance  by  any  Chinese,  because 
the  phrase  itself  was  new  ;  their  individual  meaning,  indeed,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sense  of  the  sentence,  for  in  this  case  they 
are  merely  signs  of  sound,  like  words  in  other  languages,  and 
lose  their  lexigraphic  character.  For  instance,  tlie  words  kia-fi 
for  cofTee,  kap-tan  for  captain,  ini-sz'  for  Mr.,  hum-pa-lang  for  a//,^ 
&c.,  however  they  were  written  at  Canton,  would  be  intelligible 
to  a  native  of  that  city  if  they  expressed  those  sounds,  because 
he  was  familiar  with  the  words  themselves  ;  but  a  native  of 
Shensi  would  not  understand  them,  because,  not  knowing  the 
things  intended,  he  would  naturally  refer  to  the  characters  them- 
selves for  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  and  thus  be  wholly  misled. 
Thus  kia-fij  or  coffee,  is  usually  written  to  mean  a  frame  and  not; 
Mr.y  when  analysed  in  this  way,  means  beautiful  scholar,  neither 
of  wl4^h,  of  course,  indicates  the  idea  of  those  words.  In  such 
cases,  the  characters  become  mere  syllables  of  a  phonetic 
word.  Purely  phonetic  phrases  or  characters  are,  however,  sel- 
dom met  with  in  other  than  the  most  common  books,  for  the 
language  is  fully  competent  to  express  all  the  ideas  of  its  em- 
ployers; when  used  they  are  frequently  designated  by  adding  the 
radical  ynout/i  on  the  left  side  to  show  tijat  their  sounds  only  are 
to  be  taken,  and  not  their  meanings.  .  . 

In  addition  to  the  variations  in  the  forms  of  characters,  the 
Chinese  have  six  different  styles  of  writing  them,  which  cor- 
respond to  black-letter,  script,  italic,  roman,  &;c.,  in  English, 
but  are  much  more  unlike  than  those.  The  first  is  called  Chucn 
shu,  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  invented  it,  but  foreigners 
usually  call  it  the  seal  character,  from  its  most  common  use  in 
seals  and  ornamental  inscriptions.  It  is  the  most  ancient  style  of. 
writing  next  to  the  picture  hieroglyphics,  and  has  undergone 
many  changes  in  the  course  of  ages.  It  is  studied  by  those  who 
cut  seals  or  inscriptions,  but  no  books  are  ever  printed  in  it. 
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the  Sung  dynasty  in  the  tenth  century,  soon  after  printing  on 
wooden  blocks  was  invented,  and  still  continues  to  be  more  used 
than  any  other  in  well  printed  books.  It  differs  from  the  kiai  shUy 
or  pattern  style,  merely  in  a  certain  squareness  of  fshape  and 
angularity  of  stroke,  which  transcribers  for  the  press  only  are 
obliged  to  learn.  Of  these  six  forms  of  writing,  the  pattern  style 
and  running  hand  arc  the  only  two  which  the  people  learn  to  any 
great  extent,  although  many  acquire  the  knowledge  of  some  words 
in  the  seal  character,  and  the  running  hand  of  every  person, 
especially  those  engaged  in  business,  approaches  more  or  less  to 
the  plant  character.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  learn  more  than 
one  style  of  writing,  to  be  able  to  read  and  communicate  on  all 
occasions,  and  foreigners  will  seldom  find  it  worth  their  while  to 
learn  to  write  the  king  shu. 

Besides  these  six  styles  of  characters,  there  are  a  few  fanciful 
forms,  which  are  found  in  books  and  inscriptions,  but  are  not 
commonly  learned.    Kienlung  brouj^ht  together  all  the  known 
forms  when  printing  his  filoge  du  Moukdcn,  and  that  work  pro- 
bably contains  the  most  complete  collection  extant.    No  better 
evidence  of  the  effete  condition  of  the  national  mind  of  China 
could  be  demanded,  than  the  toilsome  study  and  childish  pains 
bestowed  by  her  scholars  upon  the  mere  insignia  and  represen-  * 
tations  of  thought,  instead  of  turning  their  attention  to  indepen- 
dent original  investigation,  and  thus  enlarging  the  bounds  of  - 
knowledge.    If  they  had  done  so,  the  cumbrous  vehicle  they 
now  use  to  express  their  ideas  would   perhaps   have  been 
materially  modified  and  simplified,  and  the  literature  of  other 
tongues  been  studied  and  availed  of  to  enrich  it ;  nor  is  there  ^ 
any  means  so  likely  to  induce  them  to  reduce  the  labor 
learning  the  characters  as  to  teach  them  the  treasures  of  thought 
contained  in  other  languages,  now  almost  inaccessible  to  them. 
The  degree  to  which  punning  upon  the  forms,  construction,  and 
sounds  of  characters  is  carried  is  very  great,  and  is  only  another 
exemplification  of  the  saQie  waste  of  mind  and  study. 

The  Chinese  regard  their  characters  as  highly  elegant,  and 
take  unwearied  pains  to  leam  to  write  them  in  a  beautiful, 
unifoi^i^ well-proportioned  manner.    Students  are  generallj^j^ 
providorWith  a  painted  board  upon  which  they  practise  with;^^^ 
brush  dipped  in  blackened  water,  until  they  acquire  the  easy^^  '^i . 
style  and  symmetrical  shape,  so  difficult  to  attain  in  writing 
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Chinese.^  The  ^SFBcIw  tised  in  writing,  coUe^vely  called 
todn  fiuig  sz*  paUf  or  fom  precious  things  of  the  libri^,  are 
the  pencil,  ink,  paper,  and  ink-stone.  The  best  pen^p^^ure 
made  of  the  bristly  hair  of  the  sable  and  fin,  and  cheaper  ones 
<from  the  deer,  cat,  wolf,  and  rabbit.  A  combinajtion  of  softness 
and''' elasticity  is  required  in  the  pencils,  and  those  who  are 
filled  in  their  use  discern  a  difference  and  an  ^*excell€|ice 
altogether  imperceptible  to  a  novice.  The  liairs  are  laid  in  r|L 
regular  manner,  and  when  tied  up  are  brought  to  a  delicate  tip  ; 
the  handle  is  made  of  the  twigs  of  a  bamboo^  cultisiAted  for  ^e 
purpo^.  The  ink,  usually  known  as  India  ink,  is  made  fVom 
the  soot  of  burning  oil,  pine,  fir,  and  other  substances,  mixed 
with  glue  or  isinglass,  and  scented.  It  is  cast  or  pressed  into 
small  oblong' cakes  or  cyliniters,  us^jH^  inscribed  with  a  name 
and  advertisement,  and  the';b^t  ki^^s  are  put  up  in  a  very 
tasteful  manner.  A  singular,^r6r  formerly  obtained  credence 
regurding  this  ink,  that  it  was  inspissated  from  the  fluid  found  in 
the  cuttle-fish.  When  used,  the  ink  is  rubbed  with  water  upon 
argillite,  marble,  or  other  stones,  some  of  which  are  cut  and 
ground  in  a  beautiful  manner.  Most  of  the  paper  used  is  made 
from  the  bamboo,  by  triturating  the  woody  fibre  to  a  pulp  in 
mortars  after  the  pieces  have  been  soaked  in  mud,  and  then 
taking  it  un  in  moulds ;  the  pulp  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  little 
cotton  fiw^  and  inferior  scrts  ftro  made  entirely  from  cotton  or 
from  the  bark  of  the  paper ^tree  (BraussoneUa).  The  paper 
Hiade  from  bamboo  is  soft  atad  thin,  of  a  yellow  tint,  and  when 
wetted  has  little  consistency ;  no  sizing  is  put  in  it. 

In  the  days  of  Confucius,  pieces  of  bamboo  pared  thin,  leaves, 
reeds,  were  all  used  for  writing  upon  with  a  sharp  stick  or 
is.  About  the  third  century  befi>re  Christ,  silk  and  cloth 
were  employed,  yid  hair  pencils  made  for  writing  upon  them. 
Paper  was  invented  about  the  first  century,  and  India  ink  came 
into  use  during; the  seventh;  and  the  present  mode  of  printing 
iipon  blbcfcs  was  adopted  from  the  discovery  of  Fungtau  in  the 
tenth  century,  of  taking  impr^ssii^  from  engraved  stones.  In 
^yle  of  theiri4B6tes  and  letters^  the  Chinese^sfibw  much  neat, 
and  el^^ee  5  tie9|ow  slipri  of  tinted  paper  ^ure  efinployed, 
hich  Vi^ktii^mbllraiatic  designs  aro  stamped  in  wat^linee, 
indSM  iiSmncif^^  is. common  to  affik  a 

c^^iier  instead  01  the  name,  or  to  close  liiiik  a  periphrasis  or 
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•entence  well  understood  by  tiie  parties,  and  thereby  avoid  aoy 
signature ;  this,  which  originated  no  doubt  in  a  fear  of  intercept 
tion  and  unpleasant  consequences,  has  gradually  become  a  com* 
mon  mode  of  subscribing  friendly  epistles. 

All  the  strokes  in  the  characters  are  reduced  to  eight  elemen* 
tary  ones  by  copy  writers,  which  in  their  view  are  all  contained 

^  in  the  single  character  ^^|^  l/^^t  eternal. 


A*4a(,        a  line,  a  pcrpinJicnlar,   a  hook,      a  ipikr,      a  ivcep,       a  uroke,        a  il.<»h-!inc. 

Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  many  forms  in  copy-books, 
having  particular  names,  with  directions  how  to  write  them, 
and  numerous  examples  introduced  under  each  stroke.* 

Tho  mode  of  printing  first  adopted  by  the  Chinese  was  so  well 
fitted  for  their  language  that  few  improvements  have  since  been 
made  in  its  manipulations,  while  tlie  cheapness  with  which  books 
can  l>c  manufactured,  brings  them  within  reach  of  the  poorest. 
Cutting  the  blocks,  and  writing  the  characters,  form  two  distinct 
branches  of  the  business,  besides  which,  printing  thp  sheets, 
binding  the  volumes,  and  publishing  the  books,  furnish  employ- 
ment to  other  craftsmen.  The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  is  to 
write  the  characters  upon  thin  paper,  ruled  with  lines  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  columns  and  the  division  of  the  pages,  two  pages 
always  being  cut  upon  one  block,  and  a  heavy  double  line  sur- 
rounding them.  The  title  of  the  work,  chapter,  and  paging  are 
cut  in  a  column  between  the  pages,  and  when  the  leaf  is  j)rinted  . 
it  is  folded  through  this  column  so  as  to  bring  tlm  characters  on 
the  edge  and  partly  on  both  pages,  which  renders  it  easy  to 
refer  to  a  page  or  chapter.  Marginal  notes  are  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  page  ;  comments,  wlien  greatly  extended,  occupy  the  upper 
part,  separated  from  the  text  by  a  heavy  line,  or  when  mere 
scholia,  are  interlined  in  the  same  column  in  characters  ol^  lialf 
the  size.  Sometimes  two  works  are  printed  tofrether,  nne  running 
through  the  volume  on  the  upper  half  of  the  leaves,  and  separated 

*  Chinese  Chrestoinathy,  chap.  I.,  Sects.  5  and  6,  where  the  nilee  Ibr 
writing  Cbineae  are  given  in  full  with  numerous  ezamplee;  Eaey  Leeeons 
in  Chinese,  pegs  $9;  Chinese'  Repository,  Vol.  III.,  page  37.  « 
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from  that  occupying  the  lower  half  by  a  heavy  line.  Illu^ra- 
tions  usually  occupy  separate  pages  at  the  commencement  of  the 
book,  but  there  are  a  few  works  with  wood  cuts  of  a  wretched 
description,  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  page.  In  books 
printed  by  government,  each  page  is  sometimes  surrounded  with 
dragons,  or  the  title-page  is  surmounted  by  this  emblem  of  imperial 
authority. 

When  the  leaf  has  been  completely  written  out,  just  as  it  is  to 
be  printed,  it  is  turned  over  and  pasted  upon  the  block,  face  down- 
wards, to  invert  the  whole  page.  The  wood  usually  used  by 
blockcutters  is  pear  or  plum  ;  the  boards  are  half  or  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  planed  for  cutting  on  both  sides,  of  various 
dimensions  according  to  the  size  of  the  book.  The  paper,  when 
dried  upon  the  board,  is  carefully  rubbed  off  with  the  wetted 
finger,  leaving  every  character  and  stroke  plainly  delineated  upon 
the  block.  The  cutter  then,  with  his  chisels,  cuts  away  all  the 
blank  spots  in  and  around  the  characters,  to  the  depth  of  a  line 
or  more,  after  which  the  block  is  ready  for  the  printer.  This 
new  workman  employs  very  simple  machinery.  Seated  before  a 
bench,  he  lays  the  block  carefully  on  a  bed  of  paper  so  that  it 
will  not  move  and  chafe  the  under  side.  The  pile  of  paper  lies 
on  one  side,  the  pot  of  ink  before  him,  and  the  pressing  brush  on 
the  other.  Taking  the  ink  brush,  he  slightly  rubs  it  across  the 
block  twice  in  such  a  way  as  to  lay  the  ink  equably  over  the 
whole  surface  ;  he  then  places  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  it,  and  over 
that  another,  which  serves  as  a  tympanum.  The  utensil  with 
which  the  impression  is  taken,  is  the  fibrous  bark  of  the  gomuti 
palm,  and  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  ;  one  or  two  sweeps  of  it 
across  the  block  complete  the  impression,  for  only  one  side  of  the 
paper  is  printed.  Besides  printing  from  wooden  blocks,  there  is 
also  a  cheaper  way  used  for  publishing  slips  of  news,  court  cir- 
culars, &c.,  to  cut  the  characters  on  hard  wax,  and  print  the 
impressions  as  long  as  they  arc  legible.  The  ink  used  in  printing 
is  manufactured  from  lampblack  mixed  with  cheap  vegetable  oil ; 
the  printers  grind  it  up  for  themselves ;  they  also  cut  the  paper 
into  such  forms  as  they  require  from  the  long  sheets  obtained 
from  the  paper-makers. 

The  sheets  are  taken  from  the  printer  by  the  binder,  who  folds 
them  through  the  middle  by  the  line  around  the  pages,  and  those 
across  the  sheet  between  them,  so  that  the  columns  shall  register 
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jl  MSOk  each  other,  and  then  collates  them  into  volumes,  plaokig  the 
'  ' leaves  evenly  in  the  book  by  their  £>lded  edge,  when  the  whole 
f  are  arranged,  and  the  covers  laid  on  each  side.   Two  pieces  of 
paper  are  merely  run  through  the  back,  the  book  is  trimmed,  and 
. '   sent  fiurthwith  to  the  bookseller.   If  required,  it  is  stitched  along 
the  hack  with  thread,  whiclr  holds  the  leaves  firmly  together,  but 
this  part  of  the  inanufacture,  as  well  as  writing  the  tide  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  volume,  and  making  ther  pa8teboan|p.wrapper, 
are  usually  deferred  till  the  taste  of  a  purchaser  is  ascertained. 
Books  fi|ade«of  such  materials  are  not  as  durable  as  Buropeali 
books,  and  those  who  can  afford  the  expense  fi^uently  have 
^  4heir  valuable  works  inclosed  in  wooden  boxes.     They  are 
'  printed  of  all  sizes  between  small  sleeve  editions  (as  the  Chinese 
call  24  and'  32  mos.)  up  to  quartos,  13  or  14  m.  square,  larger 
than  .which  it  is  difficult  to  get  blocks.   The  price  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  and  character  of  the  work,  from  twenty-five 
or  thirty  pages  for  a  single  cent  up  to  a  dollar  and  more  a  volume. 
.'  .The  volumes  seldom  contain  more  than  a  hundred  leaves,  and 
.    .their  thickness  is  increased  in  fine  books  by  inserting  an  extra 
sheet  inside  of  each  leaf.    The  San  Kwok  Chi,  or  History  of  the 
.  Three  States,  may  be  cited  as  a  cheap  book ;  it  is  bound  in  twenty- 
eoe  volumes  12  mo.,  printed  on  white  paper,  and  is  usually  sold  for 
^  eeveoty-fiye  cents  or  a  dollar.   Kanghi's  Dictionary  in  twenty- 
one  volumes  8vo.  on  yellow  paper  sells  for  four  dollars  ;  and  all 
.  /the  nine  classics  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  two.    Books  are 
liawJced  about  the  streets,  circulating  libraries  are  carried  from 
house  to  house  upon  movable  stands,  and  booksellers'  shops  aill 
,    frequent  in  large  towns.  No  censorship,  other  than  a  prohibition 
T^j^^^'O^^  ehout  the  present  dynasty,  is  exercised  upon  tlie  press^ 
f    not  are  authors  protected  by  a  copyright  law.    Men  of  ^[llfl^^ 
sometimes  show  their  literary  taste  by  defraying  the  expense  of 
getting  the  blocks  of  extensive  works  cut,  and  publishing  them. 
Pwan  Sz'ching,  usually  known  by  foreigners  as  Tingqua,  lately 
,^„^j^lished  an  edition  of  the  Pei  Wan  Yun  Fu,  a  large  thesaurus, 
*in  one  hundred  and  thirty  thick  octavo  volumes,  the  blocks  for 
which  naust  have  cost  him  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars.  The 
blocks  for  a  small  edition  of  the  Chinese  New  Testament  cost 
about  $1100.    The  number  of  c^ood  impressions  which  can  be 
obtained  from  a  set  of  blocks  is  about   16,000,  and  by  re- 
l^uchingthe  characters,  ten  ^lousand  more  can  be  struck  off. 
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The  principal  disadvantages  of  tliis  mode  of  printing  are  that 
other  languages  cannot  easily  be  introduced  into  the  page  with  ?. 
the  Chinese  characters ;  the  blocks  occupy  much  room,  and  are 
easily  spoiled  or  lost ;  and  are  incapable  of 'correction  without 
much  expense.  It  possesses  some  compensator^^  advantages 
peculiar  to  the  Chinese  and  its  cognate  languages,  as  Manchu, 
Corean,  Japanese,  &c.,  all  of  which  arc  written  with  a  brush  and 
have  few  or  no  circular  strokes ;  for  these  it  is  better  fitted  than 
it  would  be  for  European  languages,  but  even  for  them,  it  is  not 
so  cheap  in  the  long  run  as  metallic  movable  types,  and  our  com- 
mon mode  of  printing  by  presses.  At  first,  it  requires  a  very 
small  outlay  to  publish  a  book  by  block  cutting,  yet  a  million  of  ^ 
volumes  can  be  printed  cheaper  with  types  than  by  blocks,  even 
including  all  the  initiatory  expense  of  cutting  punches,  driving 
matrices,  casting  type,  and  furnishing  presses. 

The  experiment  of  printing  Chinese  books  with  metallic  types 
has  been  tried  with  complete  success  in  the  missions  established 
in  the  country,  and  there  are  now  several  fonts  of  type  so  far 
completed  as  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  books.  The  first 
font  was  made  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Thoms,  for  printing  Dr.  Morrison's 
Dictionary,  by  cutting  every  separate  character  upon  blocks  of 
tin  or  lead  with  a  chisel ;  the  cost  of  the  two  sets  ho  made  in  thfs 
tedious  manner  would  have  furnished  matrices  for  a  complete 
font  far  more  uniform  in  style  than  it  was  possible  to  obtain  in 
this  way,  though  the  font  has  been  of  great  use.  A  small  one 
was  cast  from  matrices  at  Serampore,  by  Dr.  Marshman,  and  is 
still  in  use.  Mr.  Dyer  of  Malacca  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject  in  1833,  and  commenced  the  preparation  of  type  from  steel 
punches,  which  he  completed  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  print 
simple  tnicts;  he  also  undertook  the  manufacture  of  punches  for 
a  smaller  font,  both  of  them  much  more  elegant  than  anything 
heretofore  attempted,  but  his  death  suspended  their  completion 
for  a  time.  Previous  to  this,  a  font  had  been  made  in  Paris  by 
casting  a  thick  mass  of  metal  from  finely  cut  blocks,  and  then 
sawing  it  into  separate  types  ;  the  plan  was  a  cheap  one,  but  the 
type  were  rough  and  inelegant.  Another  plan  was  also  adopted 
in  that  city  of  making  divisible  type  for  characters  composed 
of  a  radical  and  primitive,  by  which  the  number  of  punches 
required  is  materially  lessened  ;  it  is  similar  to  that  of  making 
logotypes  in  English  of  the  Latin  prefixes  ad,  can,  dis,  &c.,  and 
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joining  them  to  verbs,  also  cast  solid,  as  duce,  vertj  &c.,  forming 
the  words  adduce,  deduce,  educe,  reduce,  conduce,  subvert,  pervert, 
&c.  This  mode  of  making  type  has  been  found  to  combine 
the  qualities  of  cheapness  and  variety  better  than  any  other 
plan ;  and  although  the  parts  of  some  combined  characters 
are  so  disproportionate  as  to  be  unseemly,  still  the  number 
of  such  appearing  on  a  page  of  printed  matter  is  so  small 
as  not  to  detract  at  all  from  its  general  beauty.  A  second 
font  of  larger  size  is  now  making  on  the  same  plan  in  Berlin, 
under  the  direction  of  A.  Beyerhaus.  All  these  fonts,  except 
that  made  in  Paris  from  blocks,  have  been  planned  or  completed 
by  missionaries,  and  the  type  used  chiefly  in  printing  religious 
or  philological  works  under  their  direction.* 

Nothing  has  conduced  more  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature 
of  the  Chinese  language  than  the  way  in  which  its  phonetic  cha- 
racter has  been  spoken  of  by  different  authors.  Some,  describing 
the  ancient,  primitive  symbols,  and  the  modifications  they  have 
undergone,  have  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  whole  lan- 
guage consisted  of  hieroglyphic  or  ideographic  signs,  which  de- 
picted ideas,  and  conveyed  their  meaning  entirely  to  the  eye, 
irrespective  of  the  sound.  For  instance,  Remusat  says,  "  The 
character  is  not  the  delineation  of  the  sound,  nor  the  sound  the 
expression  of  the  character;"  but  yet  every  character  has  a 
sound  as  much  as  in  alphabetic  languages,  and  some  have  more 
than  one  to  express  their  different  meanings  ;  so  that  although 
the  character  was  not  originally  intended  to  delineate  the  sound 
of  the  thing  it  denoted,  still  the  sound  is  the  expression  of  the 
character.  Others,  as  Mr.  Lay  (Chinese  as  They  Are,  chap. 
XXXIV.),  have  dissected  the  characters  as  they  are  now  found, 
and  endeavored  to  trace  back  some  analogy  in  the  meanings  of 
all  those  in  which  the  same  primitive  is  found,  by  a  sort  of 
analysis,  something  like  determining  the  amount  of  profit  and  loss 
accruing  to  each  individual  stockholder  in  a  bank  or  canal,  to 
find  out  how  much  of  the  signification  of  the  radical  was  infused 
into  the  primitive  to  form  the  present  meaning.  His  plan,  in 
general  terms,  is  to  take  all  the  characters  in  the  language  con- 
taining a  certain  primitive,  and  find  out  how  much  of  the  mean- 
ing of  that  primitive  is  contained  in  each  one ;  then  he  recon- 

•  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  246—252, 528 ;  Vol.  XIV.,  page  124. 
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structs  the  series  by  defining  the  primitive,  incidentally  showing 
the  intention  of  the  framcrs  of  the  characters  in  choosing  that 
particular  one,  and  apportioning  so  much  of  its  aggregate  mean- 
ing to  each  character  as  is  needed,  and  adding  the  meaning  of 
the  radical  to  form  its  whole  signification.    If  we  understand  his 
plan,  he  wishes  to  construct  a  formula  for  each  group  containing 
'the  same  primitive,  in  wliich  the  signification  of  the  primitive  is  a 
certain  function  in  that  of  all  tlie  characters  containing  it ;  to  add 
up  the  total  of  their  meanings,  and  divide  the  amount  among  the 
characters,  allotting  a  quotient  to  each  one.    Languages  are  not 
so  formed,  however,  and  the  Ciiinese  is  no  exception.    Some  of 
Mr.  Lay's  statements  are  correct,  but  his  theory  is  unfounded. 
It  is  impossible  to  decide  now  what  proportion  of  the  charac- 
ters were  made  by  combining  a  radical  and  a  primitive,  with 
reference  entirely  to  tlieir  meanings,  according  to  Mr.  Lay's 
theory,  and  how  many  of  them  arc  syllabic  combinations,  where 
the  sound  and  not  the  sense  of  the  latter  has  guided  in  its  selec- 
tion ;  the  probability  is  that  most  of  the  compound  characters 
have  been  constructed  on  the  latter  principle. 

The  fifth  class  of  syllabic  symbols  were  in  most  cases  formed, 
as  has  been  stated,  by  combining  the  symbolic  and  syllabic  sys- 
tems, so  as  to  represent  sound  chiefly,  but  bearing  in  the  con- 
struction of  each  one  some  reference  to  its  general  signification. 
The  original  hieroglyphics  contained  no  sound,  i.  e.  were  not 
formed  of  phonetic  constituents,  though  of  course  the  object 
depicted  had  a  name  ;  but  there  was  no  clue  to  it.  It  was  im- 
possible to  do  both — depict  the  object,  and  write  its  name  in  the 
same  character.  At  first,  the  number  of  people  using  these 
ideographic  symbols  being  probably  small,  every  one  called  them 
by  the  same  name,  as  soon  as  he  knew  what  they  representi  d  ; 
but  at  no  time  could  learning  the  name  be  dispensed  with,  any 
more  than  the  infant's  learning  the  alphabet  from  its  niothor's 
mouth.  But  when  the  ideas  attempted  to  be  written  far  ex- 
ceeded in  number  the  symbols,  or  what  is  more  likely,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  limners,  recourse  was  had  to  the  combination  of  the 
symbols  already  understood  to  express  the  new  idea.  This  was 
done  in  several  modes,  as  noticed  above,  but  the  syllabic  system 
needs  further  explanation,  from  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
carried.  The  character  ^  nan,  to  denote  the  chrysalis  of  the 
locust,  has  been  adduced.    The  same  principle  would  be  applied 
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in  reading  every  new  character,  of  which  the  phonetic  primitive 
merely  was  recognised,  although  its  meaning  might  not  be  known. 
Probably  all  the  characters  in  the  fifth  class  were  sounded  in 
strict  accordance  witli  their  phonetic  primitives  when  constructed, 
but  usage  has  changed  some  of  their  sounds,  and  many  cha- 
racters belonging  to  other  classes,  apparently  containing  the  same 
primitive,  are  sounded  quite  dilferently  ;  this  tends  to  mislead 
those  who  infer  the  sound  from  the  primitive.  This  mode  of 
constructing  and  naming  the  characters  also  explains  the  reason 
why  there  are  so  few  sounds  in  the  Chinese  language,  compared 
with  the  number  of  characters  ;  the  phonetic  primitive  perpe- 
tuated its  name  in  all  its  progeny. 

Nearly  seven  eighths  of  all  the  characters  in  the  language  have 
been  formed  from  less  than  2000  symbols,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  it  could  have  been  used  to  the  extent  it  has,  and  for 
so  long  a  period,  without  some  such  method  to  relieve  the  memo- 
ry of  the  burden  of  retaining  tliousands  of  arbitrary  marks.  But, 
until  the  names  and  meanings  of  the  original  symbols  are  learned, 
neither  the  sound  nor  sense  of  the  compound  characters  will  be 
more  apparent  to  a  Chinese  than  they  are  to  any  one  else ;  until 
those  are  known,  their  combinations  cannot  be  understood,  though 
even  then  the  meaning  cannot  be  wholly  deduced  ;  each  charac- 
ter must  be  learned  by  itself,  just  as  words  in  other  languages. 
The  sounds  given  the  original  symbols  doubtless  began  to  vary 
early  after  coming  into  use,  although  they  have  not,  even  to  this 
day,  lost  their  monosyllabic  nature.  Intercommunication  be- 
tween the  people  in  different  parts  of  the  country  was  not  so 
frequent  as  to  prevent  local  dialects  from  arising ;  but  that  no 
character  should  have  had  a  dissyllabic  name  is  most  probably 
referrible  to  the  already  well-known  monosyllabic  name  of  the 
primitive,  contained  in  the  character  itself,  and  also  the  impossi- 
bility of  joining  two  characters  to  make  one  word,  even  where 
they  conveyed  but  one  idea.  If  the  characters  could  have 
coalesced,  their  names  would  soon  have  run  together,  and  been 
modified  as  they  are  in  other  languages.  But  the  sounds  of  the 
original  must  be  learned  by  ear,  and  in  this  way  the  numerous 
patois  now  existing  arose.  The  classics  and  other  books,  dic- 
tionaries, and  the  endless  uses  of  a  written  language,  maintained 
the  same  meaning  to  the  characters,  wherever  these  books  were 
used  or  the  language  written  ;  but  as  the  sound  must  be- learned 
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traditionally,  endless  variations  gradually  arose.  Moreover,  aa 
new  circumstances  and  increasing  knowledge  give  rise  to  new 
words  in  all  countries,  so  in  China,  new  scenes  and  expressions 
would  arise,  requiring  to  be  incorporated  into  the  written  language. 
Originally  they  were  unwritten  though  well  understood  sounds ; 
and  when  first  written  must  be  explained,  as  words  like  tahu, 
iikasCj  vizier,  &c.,  are  when  introduced  into  English.  Different 
writers  might,  however,  employ  different  primitives  to  express 
the  sound,  not  aware  that  it  had  already  been  written,  and  hence 
would  arise  synonyms ;  they  might  use  dissimilar  radicals,  and 
this  would  also  increase  the  modes  of  writing  the  sound.  But  the 
inconvenience  of  multiplying  characters  in  this  way  would  be 
soon  perceived  in  the  obscurity  of  the  sentence,  for  if  the  new 
character  was  not  in  the  dictionary,  its  sound  and  composition 
were  not  enough  to  explain  the  meaning.  When  the  language 
had  attained  a  certain  copiousness,  the  mode  of  education  and 
the  style  of  literary  works  almost  compelled  scholars  to  employ 
such  characters  only  as  were  sanctioned  by  good  use,  or  run  the 
risk  of  not  being  understood. 

The  unwritten  sounds  are,  however,  written  by  the  people  in 
any  and  all  ways  they  choose,  as  is  seen  at  Canton  in  the  various 
modes  of  writing  the  names  of  foreigners,  and  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  imports ;  but  scholars  are  fastidious  as  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  merely  phonetic  words  into  their  compositions,  and  pre- 
fer to  translate  everything  they  can.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
common  terms  Hungmau  jin,  or  Red  Bristled  men,  for  English- 
men ;  Hwaki,  or  Flowery  Flag,  for  Americans ;  Hwangkt,  or 
Yellow  Flag,  for  Danes,  used  instead  of  the  proper  names  of  those 
countries.  Cause  and  effect  have  acted  reciprocally  upon  each 
other  in  this  instance :  the  effect  of  using  unsanctioned  charac- 
ters to  express  unwritten  sounds,  would  be  to  render  a  composi- 
tion obscure,  while  the  restriction  to  a  set  of  characters  compels 
their  meaning  to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  all  oc- 
casions. Local,  unwritten  phrases,  and  unauthorized  characters, 
are  so  common,  however,  owing  to  the  partial  communication 
between  distant  parts  of  so  great  a  country  and  mass  of  people, 
that  it  is  evident,  if  this  bond  of  union  was  removed  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  alphabetical  language,  the  Chinese  would  soon  be 
split  into  many  small  nations,  as  is  the  case  in  India.  However 
desirable,  therefore,  the  introduction  of  a  medium  of  communica- 
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tion  less  difficult  of  acquisition,  and  more  flexible,  might  be,  in 
order  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people, 
there  are  some  reasons  for  wishing  it  to  be  delayed  until  more 
intelligence  is  diffused  and  juster  principles  of  government  obtain, 
and  the  people  themselves  feel  the  need  of  it. 

The  monosyllabic  sound  of  the  primitive  being,  as  has  been 
shown,  imparted  to  the  combined  ideophonous  compound,  ex- 
plains the  existence  of  so  many  characters  having  the  same 
sound.  When  these  various  characters  were  presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  scholar,  no  trouble  was  felt  in  recognising  their  sense 
and  sound,  but  confusion  was  experienced  in  speaking.  This 
has  been  obviated  in  two  ways.    One  is  by  repeating  a  word,  or 

4joining  two  of  similar  meanings  but  of  different  sounds,  to  convey 
a  single  idea  ;  or  else  by  adding  a  classifying  word  to  express 
its  nature.    Both  these  modes  do  in  fact  form  a  real  dissyllable, 

*and  would  appear  so  in  an  alphabetical  language.  The  first 
sort  of  these  hien-hioh  sz\  or  clam-shell  words  as  the  Chinese 
call  them,  are  not  unfrequent  in  books,  but  they  arc  much  more 
common  in  conversation,  and  render  the  spoken  more  diffuse 
than  the  written  language, — more  so,  perhaps,  than  is  the  case 
in  other  tongues.  Similar  combinations  of  three,  four,  and  more 
characters  occur,  especially  where  a  foreign  article  or  term  is 
translated,  but  the  genius  of  the  language  is  against  the  use  of 
polysyllables.  Such  combinations  in  English  as  household^ 
houseioarming,  housewife,  houseroom,  houseleeks,  hoi-house,  wood' 
house,  household-stuff,  &c.,  illustrate  these  dissyllables  in  Chi- 
nese ;  but  they  are  not  so  easily  understood  as  those  are,  and 
such  terms  as  understand,  courtship,  icithdraw,  upright,  &c., 
present  better  analogies  to  the  Chinese  compounds.  In  some 
the  real  meaning  is  totally  unlike  either  of  the  terms,  as  tungkia 
(lit.  east  house),  for  master ;  tungsi  (lit.  east  west),  for  thing ; 
kungchu  (lit.  lord  ruler),  for  princess,  &c.  The  classifiers  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  adjectives,  and  serve  not  only  to  sort  differ- 
ent words,  but  the  same  word  when  used  in  different  senses. 
They  correspond  to  such  words  in  English  as  herd,  Jleet,  troop, 
&c. ;  and  to  say  a  fleet  of  cows,  a  troop  of  ships,  or  a  herd  of 
soldiers,  would  be  ridiculous  only  in  English,  while  a  similar 
misapplication  would  confuse  the  sense  in  Chinese. 

^  The  other  way  of  avoiding  the  confusion  of  homophonous  mo- 
nosyllables, which,  notwithstanding  the  "clam-shell  words,"  and 
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the  extensive  use  of  classifiers,  are  still  liable  to  misapprehen- 
sion, is  by  accurately  marking  its  right  sound  or  tone.  The 
tones  are  eight,  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  series  of  four 
each,  but  as  nothing  analogous  to  them  is  found  in  European 
languages,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  describe  them.  In  practice, 
they  are  often  reduced  to  five,  but  only  four  are  ever  in  fact 
marked,  which  is  done  by  a  semicircle  attached  to  one  corner  of 
the  character ;  this  is,  however,  seldom  seen  in  books,  as  every 
one  who  can  read  is  supposed  to  know  how  to  speak,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  familiar  with  the  right  tone.  These  four  tones  are 
called  pitig,  shang,  kii,  and  jih,  meaning,  respectively,  the  e»en, 
ascending,  departing,  and  entering  tone.  The  ping  is  divided  into 
an  upper  and  lower,  making,  with  the  other  three,  which  are 
collectively  called  tsih,  or  deflected  tones,  the  five ;  or  by  some, 
and  more  correctly,  the  upper  and  lower  series  of  the  four  are 
distinguished,  making  eight  in  all.  These  tones  are  applied  to 
every  word,  and  have  nothing  to  do  either  with  accent  or  em- 
phasis ;  in  asking  or  answering,  entreating  or  refusing,  railing  or 
.  flattering,  soothing  or  recriminating,  they  remain  ever  the  same. 
The  unlettered  natives,  even  children  and  females,  who  know- 
almost  nothing  of  the  learned  distinctions  into  four,  five,  seven,  or 
eight  tones,  observe  them  closely  in  their  speech,  and  detect  a 
mispronunciation  as  soon  as  the  learned  man.  A  single  illustra- 
tion of  them  will  suflice.  The  even  tone  is  the  natural  expression 
of  the  voice,  and  native  writers  consider  it  the  most  important. 
In  the  sentence, 

"  When  I  asked  him, '  Will  you  let  me  see  it  ?'  he  said, '  No,  I'll  do 
no  such  thing,'  '* 

the  diflJerent  cadence  of  the  question  and  reply  illustrate  the 
upper  and  lower  even  tone.  The  ascending  tone,  or  shang  shingy 
is  heard  in  exclamatory  words  as  ah  !  indeed  !  It  is  a  little  like 
the  crescendo  in  music,  while  the  departing  tone,  or  kH  shing,  cor- 
responds in  the  same  degree  to  the  diminuendo.  The  drawling  tono 
of  repressed  discontent,  grumbling  and  eking  out  a  reply,  is  not 
unlike  the  departing  tone.  The  juh  shing,  or  entering  tone,  is  an 
abrupt  ending,  in  the  same  modulation  that  the  even  tone  is,  but 
Eis  if  broken  off ;  a  man  about  to  say  lock,  and  taken  with  a  hic- 
cup in  the  middle  so  that  he  leaves  off  the  last  two  letters,  or  the 
finai  consonant,  pronounces  the  juh  shing.    The  same  character 
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*  frequently  has  two  tones,  which  give  different  meanings  to  it ; 
the  even  tone  often  denotes  the  substantive,  and  the  kiL  shing,  the 

^  verb,  but  there  is  no  regularity  in  this  respect. 

The  tones  are  observed  by  natives  of  all  ranks,  speaking  all 

patois  and  dialects,  and  on  all  occasions,  but  they  are  much  more 
-    marked  in  the  dialects  of  Fuhkicn  and  Canton  than  in  other  parts 

of  the  country,  or  than  in  the  court  dialect,  though  not  the  less 

•  important  in  this  than  in  those.  They  present  a  serious  difficulty 
to  the  adult  foreigner  of  preaching  or  speaking  acceptably  to  the 
natives,  for  although  by  a  proper  use  of  classifiers,  observance 
of  idioms,  and  multiplication  of  synonyms,  he  may  be  understood, 
his  speech  will  be  rude  and  his  words  distasteful,  if  he  does  not 

*  learn  the  tones  accurately.  In  Amoy  and  Fuhchau,  he  will  also 
run  a  risk  of  being  wholly  misunderstood.  If  the  reader,  in  perus- 
ing the  following  sentence,  will  accent  the  italicized  syllables, 
he  will  have  an  imperfect  illustration  of  the  confusion  a  wrong 
intonation  produces.  "  The  present  of  that  object  occasioned  such 
a  transport  as  to  abstract  my  mind  from  all  around."  In  Chinese, 
however,  it  is  not  accent  upon  one  of  two  syllables  which  must  be 
learned,  but  the  integral  tone  of  a  single  sound,  as  much  as  in  the 
musical  octave. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  any  detailed  description  or 
enumeration  of  the  words  in  the  Chinese  language.  One  remark- 
able feature  is  the  frequency  of  the  termination  ng  preceded  by 
all  the  vowels,  which  imparts  a  peculiar  singing  character  to 
Chinese  speech,  as  Kwanglung,  Yangtsz^  kiang,  Ace.  In  a  list 
of  sounds  in  the  court  dialect,  about  one-sixth  of  the  syllables 
have  this  termination,  but  a  fur  larger  proportion  of  characters 
would  be  found  under  those  syllables,  than  the  mere  list  indicates. 
The  total  number  of  sounds  in  the  court  dialect  as  given  in  Mor- 
rison's Dictionary  is  411,  but  if  the  aspirated  syllables  be  dis- 
tinguished, there  are  533.  In  the  Canton  dialect,  there  are, 
including  aspirated  words,  646 ;  and  in  that  spoken  at  Amoy, 
according  to  Medhurst's  Dictionary,  840.  The  largest  part  of 
the  sounds  are  common  to  the  three  dialects,  but  the  distinctions 
between  them  are  such  as  to  render  it  easy  to  detect  each  when 
spoken  ;  the  court  dialect  is  the  most  mellifluous  of  the  whole 
and  easiest  to  acquire,  though  the  others  are  not  without  euphony. 
For  a  comparative  view  of  the  sounds  in  the  three  dialects,  see 
Williams'  English  and  Chinese  Vocabulary.    All  the  consonants 
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in  English  are  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  dialects,  besides 
many  not  occurring  in  that  language,  as  bw,  chw,  gw,  jw,  Iw,  mw, 
nWf  (Sec.  There  are  also  several  imperfect  vowel  sounds  not 
known  in  any  European  language,  which  are  consequently  hard 
to  be  expressed  by  Roman  letters,  as  hm  or  *m,  hn  or  'n,  (a 
high  nasal  sound),  sz\  'rh,  ch\  &c.  Tlir  phrase 'm  'iigtdk  in  the 
Canton  dialect,  meaning  cannot  he  pushed,  or  duii^  mai'^  latig,  "  a 
blind  man,"  in  the  Fuhkien,  cannot  be  so  accurately  expressed 
by  these  or  any  other  letters  that  one  can  learn  the  sound  from 
them.  If  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  express  their  sounds  by  Roman 
letters,  it  is  still  stranger  for  the  Chinese  to  write  English  words. 
For  instance,  baptize  in  the  Canton  dialect  becomes  pa-pUtaisz^ ; 
Jlannel  becomes  fat-lan-yin  ;  stairs  becomes  sz^-ta-sz^  ;  impregna- 
hle  becomes  im-pi-Iuk-?ia-pu-/L  ;  (Sec.  Such  words  as  Washing- 
ton, midshipman,  tongue,  &c.,  can  be  written  nearer  their  true 
sound,  but  the  indivisible  words  of  Chinese  offer  a  serious  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  introducing  foreign  words  and  knowledge  into 
the  language.  .  ■  ;i 

The  preceding  observations  explain  how  the  numerous  local 
variations  from  the  general  language  found  in  all  parts  of  China 
have  arisen.  Difficult  as  the  spoken  language  is  for  a  foreigner 
to  acquire,  from  the  brevity  of  the  words  and  nicety  of  their 
tones,  the  variety  of  the  local  pronunciations  given  to  the  same 
character  adds  not  a  little  to  the  labor,  especially  if  the  foreigner 
be  situated  where  he  is  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  persons 
from  different  places.  Amid  such  a  diversity  of  pronunciation, 
and  where  one  sound  is  really  as  correct  as  another,  it  is  not  easy 
to  define  what  should  constitute  a  dialect,  a  patois,  or  a  corrup- 
tion. A  dialect  in  other  languages  is  usually  described  as  a 
local  variation  in  pronunciation,  or  the  use  of  peculiar  words 
and  expressions,  not  affecting  the  idiom  or  grammar  of  the 
tongue ;  but  in  the  Chinese,  where  the  written  character  unites 
the  mass  of  people  in  one  language,  a  dialect  has  been  usually 
regarded  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  as  extending 
to  variations  in  the  idiom,  and  not  restricted  to  differences  in  pro- 
nunciation and  local  expressions.  According  to  this  definition, 
there  are  only  three  principal  dialects,  which  would  in  fact  be  as 
many  languages  if  they  were  not  united  by  the  written  character, 
but  an  endless  variety  of  patois  or  local  pronunciations.  So  far 
as  is  known  the  Chinese  have  published  books  to  illustrate  only 
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three,  viz.  the  court,  Canton,  and  Fuhk'ien  dialects.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  idioms  and  pronunciation  arc  such  as  to  render  per- 
sons speaking  them  mutually  unintelligible,  but  do  not  affect  the 
style  of  writing,  whose  idioms  are  founded  upon  the  usage  of  the 
best  writers,  and  remain  unchanged. 

The  court  language,  the  kwan  hica,  or  mandarin  dialect,  is  rather 
the  proper  language  of  the  country,  the  Chinese  language,  than  a 
dialect.  Itj^tudied  and  spoken  by  all  educated  men,  and  no  one 
can  make  any  pretence  to  learning  or  accomplishments  who  can- 
not converse  in  it  in  whatever  part  of  the  empire  he  may  be  born. 
It  is  the  common  language  throughout  five  or  six  of  the  north- 
eastern provinces,  especially  Honan,  Shantung,  and  Nganhwui, 
though  presenting  more  or  less  variations  even  in  them  from  the 
standard  of  the  court  and  capital.  This  speech  is  characterized 
by  its  soft  and  mellifluous  tones,  the  absence  of  all  harsh,  conso- 
nantal endings,  and  the  prevalence  of  liquids  and  labials.  In 
parts  of  the  provinces  where  it  is  spoken,  as  the  eastern  portions 
of  Chehkiang  and  Kiangsu,  gutturals  are  common,  and  the  initials 
softened  or  changed. 

This  tongue  is  the  most  ancient  speech  now  spoken  in  Asia,  for 
stanzas  of  poetry  written  twenty-five  centuries  ago  in  the  times 
previous  to  Confucius,  are  now  read  with  the  same  rhymes  as 
when  penned.  The  expressions  of  the  kwan  hwa,  although 
resembling  the  written  language  more  than  the  other  dialects,  are 
still  unlike  it,  being  more  diffuse  and  containing  many  synonyms 
and  particles,  not  required  to  make  the  sense  clear  when  it  is 
addressed  to  the  eye.  The  difference  is  such  in  this  respect  that 
two  well  educated  Chinese  speaking  in  the  terse  style  of  books  ^ 
would  hardly  understand  each  other,  and  be  obliged  to  use  more 
words  to  convey  their  meaning  when  speaking  than  they  would 
consider  elegant  or  necessary  in  an  essay.  This  is,  to  be  sure, 
more  or  less  the  case  in  all  languages,  but  from  the  small  variety 
of  sounds  and  their  monosyllabic  brevity,  it  is  unavoidable  in 
Chinese,  though  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  language  cannot 
be  written  so  as  to  be  understood  when  read  off* ;  it  can  of  course 
be  written  as  diffusely  as  it  is  spoken,  but  such  a  style  is  not  con- 
sidered very  elegant.  There  are  books  written  in  the  colloquial, 
however,  from  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  learn  the  style  of  conver- 
sation, and  such  books  are  among  the  best  to  put  into  the  handf 

of  a  foreigner  when  beginning  the  study.      '  v 

22*  .    '       .  . 
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The  local  patois  of  a  place  is  called  tu  tan  or  hiang  tan,  i.  c. 
local  or  village  brogue,  and  there  is  an  interpreter  of  it  attached 
to  almost  every  officer's  court  for  the  purpose  of  translating  the 
peculiar  phrases  of  witnesses  and  others  brought  before  him. 
The  term  dialect  cannot,  strictly,  in  its  previous  definition,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ill  tan,  though  it  is  usually  so  called  ;  it  is  a  patois 
or  brogue.    The  Cdnton  dialect  is  called  by  the  citizens  of  that^jp 
city  pak  wa,  "  the  plain  speech,"  because  it  is  more  jg^elligible  to  * 
them  than  the  court  dialect.    It  is  comparatively  easy  of  acqui-*  jjM^ 
sition,  and  difTers  less  from  the  kwan  liwa,  in  its  pronunciation  and 
idioms,  than  that  of  Amoy  and  its  vicinity  ;  but  the  diversity  is 
still  enough  to  render  it  unintelligible  to  people  from  the  north.  ^ 
A  very  few  books  have  been  written  in  it,  but  none  which  can 
afford  much  assistance  in  learning  it.    A  native  scholar  would 
♦consider  his  character  f()r  literary  attainments  almost  degraded  iflj^B 
he  should  write  books  in  the  provincial  dialects,  and  forsake  the 
style  of  the  immortal  classics.    The  principal  feature  in  tlie  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Canton  dialect  which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
general  language,  is  the  change  of  the  abrupt  vowel  terminations, 
as  loh,  kiah,  pih,  into  the  well  defined  consonants  k,  p,  and  t,  as 
ZoA',  kap,  pit  ;  a  change  that  considerably  facilitates  the  discrimi- 
nation of  the  syllables.    The  idioms  of  the  two  cannot  well  be 
illustrated  without  the  help  of  the  written  character,  but  the  dif- 
ferences  between  the  %sounds  of  two  or  three  sentences  can  be 
exhibited.    The  phrase,  I  do  not  understand  what  he  says,  is  in 
the 

Court  dialect.  Wo  minpuh  tung  teh  tu  kiang  shim  mo. 
Canton  dialect.  Ngo 'm  hiu  kii  kong  mat  y^, 
*  The  rice  contains  sand  in  it.  '  '  •« 

Court  dialect.  Na  ko  mi  yu  sha  1sz\ 
Canton  dialect.  Ko  tik  mat  yau  sha  t-soi  noi.  •  ■ 
^  None  of  the  provincial  patois  differ  so  much  from  the  kwan 
hwa,  and  afford  so  many  peculiarities,  as  those  spoken  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fuhkien  and  eastern  portions  of  Kwangtung,  all  of  which 
have  been  collectively  called  the  Fuhkien  dialect.  All  of  them 
are  nasal,  and  compared  with  those  spoken  elsewhere,  harsh  and 
rough,  and  more  difficult  to  acquire.  This  difficulty  is  not  owing, 
however,  so  much  to  the  nature  and  minute  variations  in  the 
spoken  language  as  to  the  large  number  of  unwritten  sounds  in 
it,  and  to  the  different  name  given  to  the  same  character  when  it 
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is  read  or  spoken.  The  number  of  characters  which  are  called 
by  one  name  when  spoken,  and  by  another  when  read,  is  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  language,  indeed,  but  they  are  all 
n  common  use.  This  obstacle  is,  again,  far  less  than  that 
resulting  from  the  great  dissimilarity  between  the  colloquial  and 
the  written  languages  in  respect  to  their  idioms,  which  is  much 
more  llian  in  the  court  or  Canton  dialects,  and  really  forms 
almost  two  distinct  languages,  requiring  separate  study.  It  is 
necessary  to  translate  constantly  from  one  into  the  other,  and  the 
foreigner  is  obliged  to  learn  two  parallel  languages  when  study- 
ing this  dialect,  so  intimate  and  yet  so  distinct  are  the  two.  The 
difference  between  thein  will  be  more  apparent  by  quoting  a  sen- 
tence :  **  He  first  performed  that  which  was  didicult,  and  after- 
wards imitated  what  was  easier."  The  corresponding  words  of 
e  colloquial  are  placed  underneath  the  reading  sounds. 


SieH        k'i         »u   eki   ti  Ian,  ji      he         kH  hnu      chi      ti  tek. 

7u  aeKg   ek6  i   i   »u    i     »i    oh,    ji   tuiau   itVa  i   i   hau   piem.  i   ai   til  tick. 

^  The  colloquial  in  the  Fuhkien  dialects  cannot  be  written  with 
the  character  as  the  other  two  are,  nor  is  a  book  when  read  off 
in  the  hearing  of  an  illiterate  peasant  intelligible  without  a  run- 
ning translation  into  the  colloquial.  The  changes  from  one  into 
the  other  are  exceedingly  various  both  in  sound  and  idiom. 
Thus,  bien  chierif  "  before  one's  face,"  becomes  bin  chmi  when 
spoken  ;  while  in  the  phrase  r/irw^  ;7/,  "a  former  day,"  the  same 
word  chien  becomes  cheng  and  not  chan  ;  bo^  chu,  "  pupil  of  the 
eye,"  becomes  ang  a  ;  sit  hwan,  "  to  eat  rice,"  becomes  chiahpuV^. 
These  four  phrases  in  the  court  dialect  are  read  mien  tsien,  Isien 
jihj  mau  tsz\  and  chih  hwan  ;  in  the  Canton,  they  are  mm  tsin^ 
isin  yat,  mau  isz\  and  shil-  fan.  Their  dialect,  not  less  than 
their  trafficking  spirit,  point  out  the  Fuhkienese  wherever  they 
are  met,  and  as  they  are  usually  found  along  the  whole  coast 
and  in  the  Archipelago,  and  are  not  understood  except  by  their 
provincial  compatriots,  they  everywhere  clan  together,  and  form 
separate  communities.  This  peculiar  speech  is  found  chiefly 
along  the  coast  and  in  Formosa,  for  in  the  northern  parts  of  Fuh- 
kien and  Kwangtung,  the  colloquial  approaches  nearer  the  gene- 
ral language.  Dr.  Medhurst  has  published  a  dictionary  of  the 
Fuhkien  dialect,  in  which  the  sounds  of  the  characters  are  given 

^as  they  are  read,  but  the  vast  vocabulary  of  sounds  and  phrases, 
both  written  and  unwritten,  used  in  the  colloquial,  has  never 
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been  collected.  If  the  universal  written  character  should  be 
discarded,  the  people  of  this  province  would  have  perhaps  the 
most  extensive  vocabulary  of  sounds,  but  they  would  also  soon 
have  the  greatest  number  of  different  languages.  ,^ 

The  extent  to  which  the  three  dialects  are  used  has  not  been 
ascertained,  nor  the  degree  of  modification  each  undergoes  in 
those  parts  where  it  is  spoken  ;  for  villagers  witliin  a  few  miles, 
although  able  to  understand  each  other  perfectly,  still  give  differ- 
ent sounds  to  a  few  characters,  and  have  a  few  local  phrases, 
enough  to  distinguish  their  several  inhabitants,  wiiile  towns  one 
or  two  hundred  miles  apart  arc  still  more  unlike.  For  instance, 
the  citizen  of  Canton  always  says  shui  for  water,  and  isz'  for  child, 
but  the  native  of  Macao  says  sui  and  c/u  for  these  two  words ; 
and  if  his  life  depended  upon  his  uttering  them  as  they  are 
spoken  in  Canton,  they  would  prove  a  Shibboleth  which  he  could 
not  possibly  enunciate.  Strong  peculiarities  of  speech  also  exist 
in  the  villages  between  Canton  and  Macao,  which  are  found 
in  neither  of  those  places.  Yet  whatever  sound  they  give  to  a 
character,  these  persons  generally  give  it  the  same  tone,  and  a 
Chinese  would  be  much  less  surprised  to  hear  water  called 
^chwuij  than  he  would  to  hear  it  called  ^shui  in  the  lower  even 
tone,  instead  of  its  proper  ascending  tone.  The  Fuhkiencse  also 
frequently  interchange  the  initials  /,  m,  and  J,  in  their  words,  but 
not  the  tones.  It  is  by  this  nice  discrimination,  that  the  people 
are  able  to  understand  each  other  with  less  difficulty  than  when 
their  pronunciation  varies  ;  and  herein  too  they  can  easily  detect 
a  foreigner,  for  few  adults  can  learn  these  delicate  intonations  so 
accurately  as  to  deceive  a  native  ear. 

This  accurate  discrimination  in  the  vowel  sounds,  and  compa- 
rative inditTerence  to  consonants,  which  characterize  the  Chinese 
spoken  languages,  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  from  the  monosyllabic 
nature,  and  the  constant  though  slight  variations  the  names  of 
characters  undergo  from  the  traditionary  mode  in  which  they 
must  be  learned.  There  being  no  integral  sound  in  any  charac- 
ter, each  and  all  of  them  are,  of  course,  equally  correct,  per  se, 
though  the  Dictionary  of  Kanghi,  the  Divider  of  Sounds,  and  the 
Fifteen  Sounds,  have  each  tended  somewhat  to  fix  the  pronun- 
ciation in  their  respective  dialects.  But  the  Chinese,  no  more 
than  other  nations,  do  not  learn  to  pronounce  their  mother  tongue 
from  dictionaries,  and  the  variations  are  but  partially  restrained 
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by  them  ;  the  court  dialect  probably  differs  less  than  the  others. 
It  miay,  however,  be  said,  that  no  two  Chinese  speak  all  words 
alike,  while  yet,  through  means  of  the  universally  understood 
character,  the  greatest  mass  of  human  beings  ever  collected 
under  one  government  are  enabled  to  express  themselves  without 
difficulty,  and  carry  on  all  the  business  and  concerns  of  life. 

The  grammar  of  the  Chinese  language  is  unique,  but  those 
writers  who  say  it  has  no  grammar  at  all  must  have  overlooked 
the  prime  signification  of  the  word  ;  since  no  language  can  be 
understood  without  the  interlocutors  agree  upon  certain  rules, 
and  those  rules,  inflections,  and  changes,  constitute  its  grammar. 
These  rules  the  Chinese  language  possesses,  and  their  right  ap- 
plication, the  proper  collocation  of  words,  and  use  of  particles, 
which  supply  the  place  of  inflection,  constitute  a  diflicull  part  in 
its  acquisition.  It  has  no  etymology,  properly  speaking,  for 
neither  the  characters  nor  their  names  undergo  any  change ; 
whether  used  as  verbs  or  nouns,  adjectives  or  particles,  they  re- 
main the  same  ;  number,  gender,  case,  mood,  tense,  and  voice,  all 
are  indicated  by  adjuncts,  the  character  itself  and  its  sound 
never  alter.  This  imparts  a  peculiarity  to  the  language,  viz. 
that  the  same  word  may  be  a  noun,  a  verb,  an  adverb,  or  any 
part  of  speech,  nor  can  its  character  be  certainly  known  till  it  is 
placed  in  a  sentence,  when  its  meaning  becomes  as  definite  as 
words  in  any  language.  Its  grammar,  therefore,  is  confined 
chiefly  to  its  syntax  and  prosody.  This  feature  of  the  Chinese 
language  is  paralleled  in  English  by  such  words  as  light,  used 
as  a  noun,  adjective,  and  verb ;  like,  used  as  a  verb,  adjective, 
and  adverb ;  sheep  and  deer  used  both  in  the  singular  and  plu- 
ral ;  read  used  in  the  past,  present,  and  future  tenses;  and  in  all 
cases  without  undergoing  any  change.  But  what  is  occasional 
and  the  exception  in  that  tongue,  becomes  the  rule  in  Chinese ; 
nor  is  there  any  more  confusion  in  the  last  than  in  the  first. 

A  good  summary  of  the  principles  of  Chinese  grammar  is  given 
by  R6musat,  who  say*  that  generally, 

'  "In  every  Chinese  sentence,  in  which  nothing  is  understood,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed  are  arranged  in  the  following  order :  the 
subject,  the  verb,  the  complement  direct,  and  the  complement  indirect. 
•  "Modifying  expressions  precede  those  to  which  they  belong:  thus, 
the  adjective  is  placed  before  the  substantive,  subject,  or  complement ; 
the  substantive  governed  before  the  verb  that  governs  it;  the  adverb 
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before  the  verb;  the  proposition  incidental,  circumstantial,  or  hypotheti- 
cal, before  the  principal  proposition,  to  which  it  attaches  itself  by  a  con- 
junction expressed  or  understood.  • 

"  The  relative  position  of  words  and  phrases  thus  determined,  supplies 
the  place  often  of  every  other  mark  intended  to  denote  their  mutual 
dependence,  their  character  wbether  adjective  or  adverbial,  positive,  coQi> 
ditional,  or  cirenmstential. 

**H  tiie  solgect  be  nndentood,  it  is  because  it  is  a  personal  pronoun, 
or  that  it  is  expressed  abovd>  and  that  the  same  subetantivB  that  is  omit- 
ted is  found  in  the  preceding  sentence,  and  in  the  same  qnali^  of  enb- 
ject,  and  not  in  any  other. 

"  If  the  verb  be  wanting,  it  is  because  it  is  the  substantive  verb,  or 
some  other  easily  supplied,  or  one  which  has  already  found  place  in  the 
'preceding  sentences,  with  a  subject  or  complement  not  the  same. 

*'  If  several  substantives  follow  each  other,  either  they  are  in  construc- 
tion with  each  (^er,  or  they  form  an  enumeration,  or  they  are  synonyms 
which  explain  and  deteimine  each  other. 

**If  several  verbs  sneeeed  esdi  other,  which  are  not  BjnoajnumA  and 
are  not  employed  as  auxiliaries,  the  first  ones  shonld  be  taken  as  admbs 
or  verbal  nouns,  the  subjects  of  those  which  follow ;  or  tlieae  latter  aik 
verbal  noons,  the  cdmpleflientB  of  those  which  precede." 

Ciiioese  grammarians  divide  all  words  into  in*  and  hu  ts%\ 
i.  e.  essential  words  and  particles.  The  former  are  subdivided 
into  sz^  tss^  and  Atoo&  <sr',  i.  e.  nouns  and  Verbs ;  the  latter  into 
initials  or  introductory  words,  conjunctions,  exolamationsy  finals, 
transitive  particles,  dso.  They  furnish  examples  under  each, 
and  to  assist  the  young  student,  there  are  model  books,  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  language  and  all  rhetorical  terms  are  ex- 
plained, which  he  is  required  to  follow  and  observe  in  his  exer- 
cises.  The  number  and  variety  of  grammatical  and  philological 
works  prove  that  they  have  not  neglected  the  elucidadon  and  ar- 
rangement of  their  mother  tongue,  though  a  cursory  glance 
plainly  shows  their  ignorance  of  the  general  laws  of  language. 
The  rules  above  cited  are  applicable  chiefly  to  the  written  Ian* 
guage,  and  the  native  treatises  also  refer  entirely  to  that  \  the 
changes  in  the  phraseology  of  the  colloquial  do  not  afifect  ite 
grammar,  however,  which  is  formed  upon  the  same  rules. 

Although  the  characters  are,  when  isolated^  somewhat  in- 
definito,  there  are  many  ways  of  defining  thenn  in  senteMoes. 
Nouns  are  often  made  by  sufiizing  formative  particles^  as  iwl^ 
angry  spirit,"  merely  means  oi^er;  i  1;^  «  righteous  apirit/^  is 
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rectitude;  chin  Wh,  "  needle  child,"  is  a  needle,  &c.  ;  the  suffix, 
in  these  cases,  simply  materializing  the  word.  These  formativcs 
occur  most  frequently  in  works  of  light  literature.    Gender  is 

^  formed  by  distinctive  particles,  prefixed  or  suflixed  by  appropriate 
words  for  each  gender,  or  by  denoting  one  gender  always  by  a 
dissyllabic  compound  ;  as  7/ia/e-being,  for  the  masculine  ;  horse- 
I  sirCi  or  horse-»io//ier,  for  stallion  or  dam  ;  hvroj  heroine^  emperofy 
empress^  &c. ;  and  lastly  as  imng-haUy  i.  e.  Wiug-qwen,  for  queen, 
while  wang  alone  means  king.    Number  is  formed  by  prefixing 

i  a  numeral,  as"  Yung,  Tsin,  two  men     by  suffixing  a  formative, 
7/mn,  tdng,  and  others,  as  j/w./rtn/,',  man-wr/,  or  men  ;  ia-miin,  he-s 
•  or  they  ;  by  repeating  the  word,  asjin-jhiy  man-man  or  men  ;  chu- ^ 
chu,  place-place,  or  places,  i.  e.  everywhere  ;  and  lastly,  by  the^ 

•  scope  of  the  passage.  The  nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative 
cases  are  commonly  known  by  their  position  ;  the  genitive,  dative, 
and  ablative  are  formed  by  appropriate  prepositions,  expressed  or 
understood.  The  vocative  is  quite  conmion  in  Chinese,  espe- 
cially in  light  reading  and  historical  stories.       _  ^ 

Adjectives  precede  nouns,  by  which  position  they  are  usually 
determined.  Comparisons  are  made  in  many  ways.  Hau  is 
goody  kang  hau  is  better y  and  chi  luiu  is  best  ;  hau  hau  is  very 
good;  hau  hau  tih  is  pre ttij  good,  «SlC.  The  position  of  an  adjec- 
tive determines  its  comparison,  as  chang  yih  chih  means  longer  by 
one  cubit ;  yih  chih  chang  is  a  cubit  long.  The  comparison  of 
ideas  is  made  by  placing  the  two  sentences  parallel  to  each 
other ;  for  instance,  "  Entering  the  hills  and  seizing  a  tiger  is 
easy,  opening  the  mouth  and  getting  men  to  lean  to  is  difficult," 
is  the  way  of  expressing  the  comparison,  "  It  is  easier  to  seize 
a  tiger  in  the  hills,  than  to  obtain  the  good  offices  of  men."  The 
proper  use  of  antithesis  and  parallelism  is  considered  one  of  the 
highest  attainments  in  composition.  The  numerals  are  thirteen 
in  UHmber,  and  all  amounts  are  written  just  as  they  are  to  be 
read,  as  yih  peh  sz^  shih  san,  —  5^  P9  ~f*  ^  ^-  ^-  one  hundred 
four  tens  three.  They  are  here  introduced  with  their  pronuncia- 
tion in  three  dialects. 
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o3K:c        *rh  san  sz'  wu  luh  tsih  pah  kiu  shih  peh  tsien  wan, 

yat  %  sam  sz'  'ng  luk  tsat  pat  kau  shap  pak  tsin  man,  . 
Dtaklir        j'^  ^cm  su  ngou  liok  chit  pat  kiu  sip   pek  chien  ban. 
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The  Chinese,  like  the  Greeks,  enumerate  only  up  to  a  myriad, 
.  -  expressing  sums  higher  than  that  by  stating  how  many  myriads 
there  are  ;  the  notation  of  362,447,180  is  three  myriads,  six 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  forty-four  myriads,  seven  thousand, 
one  hundred,  and  eighty.    Pronouns  are  few  in  number,  and 
their  use  is  avoided  whenever  the  sense  is  clear  without  them. 
The  personal  pronouns  are  three,  wo,  ni,  and  ta,  but  other  pro-  ^ 
nouns  can  all  be  readily  expressed  by  adjectives,  by  colloca-*' 
tion,  and  by  participial  phrases.    The  classifiers  sometimes  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  adjective  pronouns,  but  usually  are  mere  ^ 
distributive  or  numerical  adjectives. 

t Verbs,  or  "  living  characters,"  constitute  the  most  important 
part  of  speech  in  the  estimation  of  Chinese  grammarians,  and  the 
shun  tuh,  or  easy  flow  of  expression,  in  their  use,  is  carefully  < 
studied.  The  dissyllabic  compounds,  called  clam-shdl  loords,  are 
*  usually  verbs,  and  are  made  in  many  ways ;  by  uniting  two 
"  similar  words,  as  kwei-kien  (lit.  peep-look),  to  spy ;  by  doubling 
the  verb,  as  kien-kien,  meaning  to  look  earnestly ;  by  prefixing 
a  formative  denoting  action,  as  ta  shwui  (lit.  do  sleep),  to  sleep ; 
by  suffixing  a  modifying  word,  as  grasp-halt,  means  to  grasp 
firmly ;  think-arise  means  to  cogitate,  &c.  No  part  of  the  study 
of  the  language  requires  more  attention  than  the  right  selection  ol 
'  these  formatives  in  both  nouns  and  verbs,  and  perfection  in  the 
shun  tuh  and  use  of  antitheses,  is  the  result  only  of  years  of 
study  ]  children  at  school  are  taught  to  learn  antithetic  words  and 
sentences  in  their  copy-slips,  and  thus  their  style  becomes  formed. 
V  The  various  accidents  of  voice,  mood,  tense,  number,  and  per- 
son, can  all  be  expressed  by  corresponding  particles,  but  the 
genius  of  the  language  disfavors  their  frequent  use.  The  pas- 
sive voice  is  formed  by  prefixing  particles  indicative  of  agency, 
before  the  active  verb,  as  "  The  villain  received  my  sword's 
cutting,^*  for  "  The  villain  was  wounded  by  my  sword."  The 
imperative,  potential,  and  subjunctive  moods  are  formed  by  par- 
ticles or  adjuncts,  but  the  indicative  and  infinitive  are  not  de- 
signated, nor  are  the  number  and  person  of  verbs  usually  distin- 
guished. The  number  of  auxiliaries,  particles,  adjuncts,  and 
8ufl[ixcs  of  various  kinds,  employed  to  express  what  in  other  Ian- 
guages  is  denoted  by  inflections,  is  great,  and  the  nice  discrimi> 
nation  exhibited  in  their  use  indicates  the  finished  scholar.* 
m-^'r  .  ♦Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  347. 
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A  defect  in  the  Chinese  language  is  the  indistinct  manner  in 
which  time  is  expressed  ;  not  that  there  is  any  want  of  terms  to 
denote  all  its  varieties,  past,  present,  and  future,  but  the  terseness 
of  expression  admired  by  Chinese  writers,  leads  them  to  discard 
every  unessential  word,  and  especially  those  relating  to  time. 
f     This  defect  is  more  noticed  by  the  foreigner  than  the  native,  who 
<0  has  no  knowledge  of  the  precision  of  time  expressed  by  inflec- 
tion in  other  languages.    The  past  tense  is  usually  expressed  by 
the  suffix  liau,  as  si-liau,  wash-cd  ;  but  if  the  connexion  denotes 
I      that  the  act  is  past  by  or  wholly  completed,  no  attention  is  paid 
to  this  particular.    Adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  inter- 
jections, are  not  distinguislied  by  native  grammarians  ;  the  for- 
mer  are  classed  with  adjectives,  of  which  indeed  they  are  only 
a  subdivision,  while  the  others  are  collectively  called  hii  tsz\  i.  e. 
"  empty  words,"  or  particles. 

No  distinction  is  made  between  proper  and  common  names  in 
writing  Chinese,  and  as  the  number  of  strictly  proper  names  is 
very  small,  they  become  a  source  of  confusion  to  the  translator; 
in  some  books  a  single  line  drawn  on  the  side  of  characters  de- 
notes the  names  of  persons,  and  a  double  line  the  names  of  places ; 
important  words  are  denoted  by  commencing  a  new  line  with 
them,  raised  one  or  two  characters  above  the  other  columns, 
which  answers  to  capitalizing  them.  lit  most  books  an  entire 
absence  of  all  marks  of  punctuation,  and  division  into  sentences 
and  paragraphs,  causes  needless  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
The  great  convenience  experienced  in  European  languages  from 
the  use  of  capital  letters,  to  designate  proper  names,  marks  of 
punctuation,  separation  into  sentences  and  paragraphs,  and  the 
distinction  of  time,  is  more  plainly  seen  when  a  translation  is  to 
be  made  from  languages  like  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  in  which 
they  are  generally  disregarded.  The  Chinese  possess  these  fa- 
cilities, but  a  false  taste  prevents  them  from  using  them  ;  they 
admire  a  page  of  plain  characters  so  much  that  a  student  who 
•  •  should  punctuate  his  essay,  would  run  a  risk  of  being  ridiculed 
on  that  account. 

The  rules  of  syntax  and  prosody  are  taught  solely  by  exam, 
pies,  for  although  native  scholars  have  attentively  studied  their 
language,  they  have  not  deduced  the  general  rules  which  govern 
it,  nor  philosophically  classed  the  parts  of  speech  which  compose 
it.    There  are  several  distinct  styles  recognised  by  them :  the 
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ku  wan,  or  tKe  terse,  antithetic  style  of  the  ancient  classics,  is 
considered  as  inimitable  and  unimprovable,  and  really  possesses 
the  qualities  of  energy,  vivacity,  and  brevity  in  a  superior  degree ; 
the  wan  chang,  or  style  of  elevated  composition,  adopted  in  essays, 
histories,  and  grave  works ;  and  the  siau  shwohy  or  colloquial  style 
used  in  stories.  *  '  ."^  ^ 

If  there  are  serious  defects  in  Chinese,  the  language  also  pos- 
sesses some  striking  beauties.  The  expressive  nature  of  the 
characters,  after  their  component  parts  have  become  familiar, 
causes  much  of  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  to  pass  instantly  be- 
fore the  eye,  while  the  energy  and  life  arising  from  the  brevity 
attainable  by  the  absence  of  all  inflections  and  partial  use  of 
particles,  add  a  vigor  to  the  style,  that  cannot  be  reached  by  any 
alphabetic  language.  Dr.  Morrison  observes  that  "  the  Chinese 
fine  writing  darts  upon  the  mind  with  a  vivid  flash,  a  force  and 
a  beauty,  of  which  alphabetic  language  is  incapable."  It  is 
also  better  fitted  than  any  other  language  for  becoming  a  univer- 
sal medium  of  communication,  and  has  actually  become  so  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  any  other ;  but  the  history  of  its  dif- 
fusion, and  the  modifications  it  has  undergone  among  the  five 
nations  who  use  it,  though  presenting  a  curious  topic  for  philolo-^ 
gical  inquiry,  is  one  far  too  extensive  to  be  discussed  here.  So 
general  a  use  of  one  language,  however,  affords  some  peculiar 
4  facilities  for  the  diflTusion  of  knowledge  by  means  of  books  as 
introductory  to  the  general  elevation  of  the  people  using  it,  and 
their  preparation  for  substituting  an  alphabetic  language  for  so 
laborious  and  unwieldy  a  vehicle  of  thought,  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  avoid  as  Christian  civilization  and  knowledge  ex- 
tend. 

It  is  often  asked,  is  the  Chinese  language  hard  to  learn  ?  The 
preceding  account  of  it  shows  that  to  become  familiar  with  its 
t  numerous  characters,  to  be  able  to  speak  the  delicately  marked 
tones  of  its  short  monosyllables,  and  to  compose  in  it  with  per- 
spicuity and  elegance,  is  the  labor  of  years  of  close  application^ 
To  do  so  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  or  indeed  any  settled  tongue, 
is  also  a  toilsome  task,  and  excepting  the  barren  labor  of  remem- 
bering so  many  different  characters,  it  is  not  more  so  in  Chinese 
than  in  others.  But  a  partial  knowledge,  sufficient  to  talk  intel- 
ligibly, Ic  write  perspicuously,  and  read  with  considerable  ease, 
'«         is  not  so  herculean  a  task  as  some  suppose,  though  this  degree  is 
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not  to  be  attained  without  much  hard  study.  Assistance  can 
DOW  be  obtained  from  dictionaries,  grammars,  and  translations, 
which  materially  diminish  the  labor. 

The  rules  for  studying  Chinese  cannot  be  laid  down  so  that 
they  will  answer  equally  well  for  all  persons.  Some,  having 
good  ears,  readily  catch  the  most  delicate  inflections  of  the  voice,^ 
and  imitate  and  remember  the  words  they  hear  without  difficulty  ; 
such  persons  soon  learn  to  speak  and  to  preach  to  the  people,  and 
can  make  themselves  understood  on  almost  any  common  subject 
with  merely  the  help  of  a  vocabulary.  Others  prefer  to  sit 
down  with  a  teacher  and  learn  to  read,  and  for  most  persons  this 
is  the  best  course  at  the  commencement.  At  first,  the  principal 
labor  should  be  directed  to  the  characters,  reading  them  over 
with  a  teacher  and  learning  their  form.  Commence  with  the 
214  radicals,  and  commit  them  to  memory,  so  that  they  can  be 
repeated  and  written  in  their  order ;  then  learn  the  primitives,  or 
at  least  become  familiar  with  the  names  and  meaning  of  all  the 
common  ones,  as  given  by  Callery.  The  aid  this  preliminary 
study  gives  in  remembering  the  composition  of  characters  is 
worth  all  the  time  it  takes,  and  almost  every  character  acquired 
is  in  common  use.  Students,  especially  missionaries,  make  a 
mistake  in  beginning  with  the  Testament  or  a  tract,  and  at  once 
proceeding  to  translate ;  they  can  learn  more  characters  in  the 
same  period,  and  lay  a  better  foundation  for  acquiring  others, 
by  commencing  with  the  radicals  and  primitives.  Meanwhile, 
they  will  also  be  learning  sounds  and  becoming  familiar  with  the 
tones,  which  should  be  most  carefully  attended  to  as  a  particular 
study  from  the  living  voice. 

When  these  characters  are  learned,  short  sentences  or  read- 
ing lessons  selected  from  good  Chinese  authors,  should  be  taken 
up  with  a  translation  attached,  and  committed  to  memory. 
Phrases  may  also  be  learned  at  the  same  time,  for  using  in  con- 
versation ;  a  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  learn  one  or  two  hundred 
common  words,  rtnd  then  practise  putting  them  together  in  sen- 
tences. The  study  of  reading  lessons  and  phrases,  with  practice 
in  speaking  and  writing  them — such  as  are  given  in  the  Chinese 
Chrestomathy,  Easy  Lessons  in  Chinese,  Notitia  Linguae  Sinica;, 
Chinese  Dialogues,  &c.,  will  prepare  the  way  for  commencing 
the  regular  study  of  the  classics  or  other  native  authors ;  but 
Chinese  books  written  by  foreigners  should  never  be  studied  by 
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those  who  wish  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  the  language. 
By  the  time  the  student  has  reached  this  point,  he  needs  no  fur- 
ther directions ;  the  path  he  wishes  thenceforth  to  pursue  can 
easily  be  marked  out  by  himself.  It  is  not  amiss  here  to  remark 
that  many  persons,  ardently  desirous  of  fitting  themselves  soon 
for  preaching  or  talking  to  the  people,  weary  their  minds  and 
hinder  their  ultimate  progress,  by  too  hard  study  at  first  upon 
the  dry  characters ;  the  student,  intent  upon  his  final  aim,  forgets 
that  his  mind  requires  variety  in  the  subject  of  his  pursuit,  and 
ere  he  is  aware,  he  has  become  disgusted  with  the  continuous 
attention  necessary  to  remember  so  many  arbitrary  signs.  A 
slower  progress,  in  many  ceises,  will  conduce  to  greater  ultimate 
attainments.  ^ 
Before  translating  into  English,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  Chinese  grammar  is  indispensable.  Chinese  sentences  do  not 
mean  everything  and  anything,  and  in  translating  them  but  one 
definite  idea  is  to  be  derived  from  them,  viz;  that  which  the 
author  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  them.  Translations  from 
Chinese  have  often  been  obnoxious  to  the  charges  of  rudeness 
and  obscurity,  owing  partly  to  ignorance  of  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  original,  and  partly  to  too  close  an  adherence 
to  its  idiom.  Knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  characters 
merely,  is  not  sufiicient  to  make  a  person  a  good  translator ;  he 
must  attend  to  the  force  of  the  word  or  phrase  in  its  connexion, 
so  as  to  select  an  apt  expression  to  render  it ;  and  give  the  author 
an  opportunity  of  appearing  as  well  in  his  foreign  garb  as  he 
does  in  his  native  costume,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  two  lan- 
guages will  allow.  41^^ 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  study  of  Chinese  will  receive  more 
attention  than  it  has  done,  now  that  books  to  aid  in  learning  it, 
and  opportunities  for  using  it,  have  multiplied.  The  merchant 
and  the  traveller,  as  well  as  the  philologist  and  missionary, 
should  attend  to  it,  if  their  pursuits  call  them  to  that  country  ; 
and  we  hazard  little  in  saying,  that  had  this  been  done,  most  of 
*•  the  ill-will  between  foreigners  and  natives,  and  many  of  the  trou- 
M  bles  which  have  jeoparded  life  and  property  at  Canton,  would  have 
^  been  avoided  ;  and  that  the  contempt  which  the  people  feel  for  their 
visitors,  and  the  restricted  intercourse  which  has  been  carried  on 
for  the  past  century,  have  been  mainly  owing  to  an  ignorance  of 
the  Chinese  language.    The  native  traders  there  have  managed  to 
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pick  up  a  meagre  jargon  of  uncouth  words,  and  comparing  its 
sfeantiness  with  their  own  copious  vocuhulary,  liave  inferred  thence 
the  ignorance  and  ljarl)aiisin  ot  those  who  use  it,  and  judged  of 
their  civilization  hy  this  wretched  scantling  of  words.*  The 
writer  once  saw  a  good  illustration  of  this  feelinir.  He  was  return. 
ing  home  one  evening  on  a  narrow  causeway  running  across  the 
rice  fields,  wlien  just  ahead  he  saw  an  infant  standing  by  the 
side  of  his  father.  The  child  began  to  whimper  on  seeing  the 
ogre  of  a  barbarian  coming,  but  the  parent  instantly  pacified  it 
by  saying,  "  Don't  cry  ;  he  wo*nt  hurt  you,  he  con  laik  Chi- 
nese. 

A  knowledge  of  their  language  is  a  passport  to  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  when  foreigners  generally  learn  it,  the  Chi- 
nese will  begin  to  divest  themselves  of  their  prejudices  and  con- 
tempt. As  an  inducement  to  study  it,  the  scholar  and  the  phi- 
lanthropist have  the  prospect  of  benefiting  and  informing  through 
it  vast  numbers  of  tlieir  fellow-men,  of  imparting  to  them  what 
will  elevate  their  minds,  purify  their  hearts,  instruct  their  under- 
standings, and  strengthen  their -desire  for  more  knowledge  ;  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  much  to  counteract  the  tremen- 
dous evils  of  the  opium  trade  by  teaching  the  Chinese  the  only, 
sure  grounds  on  which  they  can  be  restrained,  and  at  the  same 
•time  of  making  them  acquainted  with  the  discoveries  in  science, 
medicine,  and  arts,  among  western  nations.  Far  above  all  ill 
importance,  the  missionary  can  show  them  the  secrets  of  another 
^orld,  and  teach  them  their  obligations  to  obey  the  oommands 
oj^ their  Maker,  and  accept  the  proffered  grace  of  their  Redeem** 
eft  These  benefits  will  amply  repay  the  labor  of  acquiring  this 
language  to  those  who  wish  to  aid  in  the  Christianizatkm  of  so 
vast  a  people,  and  even  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  language 
4Will  enable  one  to  do  great  good. 

•  ChineM  Repositosy,  Vol.  VII.,  page  199. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ClasaicaL  Literature  of  the  Chinese.  I 

I 

The  literature  contained  in  the  language  now  briefly  described, 
is  very  ample  and  discursive,  but  wanting  in  truthfulness,  and 
unenlivened  by  genius!  The  books  of  the  Chinese  are  the 
transcripts  of  their  national  taste ;  everything  has  conspired  to 
produce  a  tedious  uniformity ;  while  the  unbounded  admiration 
felt  for  the  classics  and  their  immaculate  autiiors,  fostered  by 
the  examinations,  has  further  tended  to  this  result ;  and  caused 
these  writings,  remarkable  in  many  respects,  considering  the 
times  and  their  authors,  to  become  still  more  famous  from  the 
unequalled  influence  they  have  exerted. 

In  taking  a  general  survey  of  this  literature,  the  Sz*  Fu  Tsiuen 
Shu  Tsung-muh,  or  Catalogue  of  all  the  Books  in  the  Four  Libra- 
ries, will  be  the  best  guide  to  follow,  since  it  goes  over  the 
whole  range  of  letters,  and  affords  a  complete  and  succinct 
synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  best  books  in  the  language.  It  is 
itself  a  valuable  work,  especially  to  a  foreigner,  and  one  whose 
existence  would  hardly  have  been  expected  in  a  country  so. 
'  despotic  ;  it  is  comprised  in  one  hundred  and  twelve  octavo  vo-  • 
lumes  of  about  three  hundred  pages  each,  and  probably  contains 
the  names  of  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  works.  The  books 
are  arranged  into  four  divisions,  viz.  Classical,  Historical,  and 
Professional  writings,  and  Belles-lettres. 

The  works  in  the  first  division  are  ranged  under  nine  sections ; 
one  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  five  Classics,  and  with  a  subsidiary 
one  on  them  as  a  whole,  one  to  the  memoir  on  Filial  Duty,  one 
to  the  Four  Books,  one  to  musical  works,  and  the  ninth  includes 
, '  treatises  on  educatioii,  dictfonaries, 

At  the  head  of  the  Wu  Kmgf  or  Fiye  Classics,  is  placed  the 
lift  Ejb^t  or  Book  of  Changes,  which  is  held  by.  the  Chinese  in 
great  ▼eneratioD  ibr  its  antiquity  and  the  occult  wisdom,  which 
only  sages  om  ondcrstand,  supposed  to  be  egnteiiied  in  its  mys- 
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tio  liDM.  It  was  oonfKMed  in  priM  by  Win  wang,  "  the  CR. 
nury  prince/'  abouM.  c.  11^  and  is  doubtless  one  of  the  nflbst 
lUlbient  Books  extant  in  any  language.  The  Yih  King  treats  of 
general  philosophy  and  the  first  cause  as  supposed  to  have  been 
taught  by  Fu^h^  whose  institutes  were  founded  upon  the  pah 
kuMh  or  eiglit  dHQ^ams,  which  he  invented,  and  by  subsequent 
oombinatioiis  inoretoed  to  sixty-four.  These  diagrams  are 
'^merely  trinities  of  str  ii^ht  lines,  upon  which  haVc^tlM  found- 


^^a  system  lof  ethics,  deduced  by  giving  names  to  daoh  dia^ 
gram,^aiid.  then  associating  the  meanings  of  these  namei  aoooid- 
4ng  to  the  changes  which  could  be  rung  upon  the  sixty.four 
oombinatioiSn^'^  The  evolutipn  of  the  eight,  diagrams  frohi  two 
original  principles  is  as  follows : 

'  «    fiangh  fr  Tuw  Principle. 

As*  Siang,  or  Fbur 


Pah  KwQt  or  Eight  Diagram*. 


kien       Hd         It        chin      oiuen      kmn      kiSn  kwS» 
w.         s.         s.         u;*        n*.  hx. 


1.  JOsfi  Is  the  Yang  or  expanse,  celestial  matter,  that  prin- 

ciple of  things  which  generates ;  the  fluid  ether. 

2.  IW  is  vapor,  the  ascending  influence  from  water ;  lakes, 

fountains  issuing  from  mountains. 
8.  lA,  fire,  the  beautiful  element  light,  heat ;  actuating  power. 

4.  Ckm,  thunder,  igneous  exhalation  or  the  mover  of  sound 

and  heat. 

5.  Siuen,  wind,  the  moving  action  of  wind. 

3.  Kan,  the  liquid  element,  water. 

7.  JTdM,  mountains,  solidity,  quiet,  what  sustains  motion. 

8.  KwiSn  is  the  Ytii  or  earth,  terrestrial  matter,  the  principle  of 

change  in  things  by  generation  and  corruption. 
The  appellations  hmddf        hot,  rigid^  fiesatU,  cold,  heaoy, . 
and  drjff  are  also  given  to  the  eight  diagrams,  which,  with  the 
applicaticn  of  the  eight  points  of  the  compass,  altogether  form 
the  material  for  a  cabalistic  logomanoy,  peculiariy  pleasing  to 
CSiUMse  hnbits  of  thought.   They  have  also  snpfiM  the  basit 
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for  many  species  of  divination  by  shells,  lines,  letters,  &c.,  by 
which  the  mass  of  people  are  deluded  into  the  belief  of  pens- 
Irating  futurity,  and  still  more  wedded  to  their  superstitions. 
By  uniting  two  of  the  diagrams  and  ringing  the  changes  around, 

•  sixty-four  more  are  made,  each  of  which  has  a  name,  and  a 
chapter  in  the  work  of  six  sections  to  explain  it,  showing  how 
principles  of  good  and  bad  conduct  are  evolved  from  the  original 
dual  powers.  The  leading  idea  of  this  curious  relic  of  antiquity 
seems  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  Chinese  notions  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  according  to  which  all  material  things  pro- 
ceeding from  two  great  male  and  female  vivifying  elements,  the 
Yin  and  Yangj  were  made  in  harmony,  because  acted  upon  by 
the  same  harmonious  powers.  Man  being  also  formed  by  these 
same  powers,  would  naturally  come  under  their  influence,  and 
if  nothing  interfered,  would  likewise  move  in  harmony,  as  did 
nature  around  him,  of  which  he  was  originally  a  part.  The  de- 
duction of  principles  of  good  action  for  human  conduct,  accord- 
ing to  these  notions,  followed  from  observing  the  combinations 
and  successive  evolutions  of  the  Yin  and  Yang  in  nature ;  the 
diagrams  are  the  symbols  of  these  multiform  changes.  Of  course 
anything  and  everything  could  be  deduced  from  such  a  fanciful 
groundwork,  but  the  Chinese  have  taken  up  the  discussion  in 
the  most  serious  manner,  and  endeavored  to  find  the  hidden  mean- 
ing of  the  diagrams.  Confucius  spent  years  in  the  vain  search  ; 
his  object  was  also  more  fully  to  explain  Wan  wang's  commen- 

A  tary  on  them,  and  his  observations,  now  incorporated  with  that 
*  commentary,  constitute  the  chief  value  of  the  work.  Those 
who  study  it  depend  entirely  upon  the  explanations  of  Confucius 
and  Chu  Hi,  for  the  meaning  of  its  aphoristic  expressions  ;  about 
1450  treatises  on  the  Yih  King  alone,  consisting  of  memoirs, 
digests,  expositions,  &c.,  arc  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue. 

The  second  section  contains  the  treatises  upon  the  second  of 
the  Five  Classics,  called  the  Shu  Khig^  or  Book  of  Records.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  dialogues  designed  to  give  a  brief  history 
of  China  from  the  times  of  Yau,  about  b.  c.  2350,  down  to  Ping 
Wang,  of  the  Chau  dynasty,  b.  c.  770,  including  some  docu- 
ments explaining  the  principles  upon  which  the  early  sovereigns 
conducted  the  affairs  of  state,  and  proclamations  and  addresses 
to  the  people.  The  internal  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  Confucius  acted  principally  as  editor  of  documents  existing 
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i  in  his  day,  but  the  changes  that  this  ancient  work  underwent  in 
his  hands  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  It  contains  six  difFcrcnt 
kinds  of  state  papers,  issued  by  the  ancient  monarchs,  viz.  im- 
perial ordinances  regarded  as  unalterable,  plans  drawn  up  by 
statesmen  as  guides  for  their  sovereign,  instructions  prepared  for 
the  guidance  of  the  prince,  imperial  proclamations  to  admonish 
the  people,  vows  taken  before  Shangti,  the  High  Ruler,  by  the 
monarch  when  going  out  to  battle,  and  lastly,  mandates  sent . 
down  from  the  throne  to  high  ministers  of  state. 

The  morality  of  tlie  Shu  King,  for  a  pagan  work,  is  very  good, 
and  the  principles  of  administration  laid  down  in  it,  founded  on  a 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  would,  if  carried  out,  insure 
universal  prosperity.  A  quotation  from  the  answer  of  Kauyau 
to  the  monarch  Yu,  is  expressive  of  a  mild  spirit :  "  If  a  prince 
punishes,  the  punishment  passes  not  from  the  parents  to  tho 
children,  but  if  he  bestow  rewards,  they  reach  to  descendants. 
In  regard  to  involuntary  faults,  he  pardons  them  without  inquir- 
ing whether  they  be  great  or  small,  but  wilful  olfences,  altiiough 
apparently  trifling,  are  punished.  In  the  case  of  doubtful  faults 
the  punishment  is  light,  but  a  service  rendered,  though  doubtful, 
receives  a  large  recompense.  He  will  rather  not  execute  tho 
laws  against  criminals  than  punish  an  innocent  person.  A  virtue 
that  delights  in  preserving  tho  lives  of  the  subjects,  gains  the 
hearts  of  the  people."* 

.  The  answer  of  Yu  to  Shun  partakes  of  patriarchal  simplicity  : 
"  Ah  !  Prince,  think  carefully  !  Virtue  is  the  basis  of  good  go- 
vernment :  and  this  consists,  first,  in  procuring  to  the  people  the 
things  necessary  for  preservation,  i.  e.  water,  fire,  metals,  wood, 
and  grain.  The  ruler  must  think  also  of  rendering  them  virtu- 
ous, and  preserving  them  from  whatever  can  injure  life  and 
health.  These  nine  points  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  songs  ; 
when  you  would  teach,  employ  eulogiums  ;  when  you  would  go- 
vern, employ  authority.  These  nine  songs  serve  to  animate,  and 
it  is  thus  that  the  people  are  preserved."! 

The  Shu  King  contains  the  seeds  of  all  things  that  are  valua- 
ble in  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese  ;  it  is  at  once  the  foundation 
of  their  political  system,  their  history,  and  their  religious  rites, 
the  basis  of  their  tactics,  music,  and  astronomy.    The  knowledge 

•  Gftubirs  Chou  King,  page  26.  t  Chou  King,  page  34. 
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of  the  true  God  under  the  appellation  of  Shangtl  is  not  obscurely 
intilnated  in  this  work,  and  the  precepts  for  governing  a  country 
scattered  through  its  dialogues  and  proclamations  do  their  writers 
credit,  however  little  they  may  have  been  followed  in  practice. 
The  astronomy  of  the  Book  of  Records  has  attracted  much  inves- 
tigation, but  whether  the  remarks  of  the  commentators  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  times  they  themselves  flourished,  or  to  the  know- 
ledge they  had  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  science,  is  doubtful.* 
The  chronological  series  of  kings  is  often  interrupted  in  the  Shu 
King,  which  has  induced  the  belief  that  it  has  suffered  muti- 
lation  since  the  days  of  its  editor. 

A  list  of  commentators  upon  the  SH  King,  or  Book  of  Odes,  is 
contained  in  the  third  section  \  this  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
collections  of  odes  extant,  though  it  is  impossible  to  specify  the 
dates  of  the  several  parts.  They  are  arranged  under  four  heads, 
viz.  Kwoh  Fung,  or  National  Airs,  Siau  Ya  and  Ta  Ya,  or  the 
Lesser  and  Greater  Eulogies,  and  Tsung,  or  Songs  of  Praises 
used  at  the  imperial  sacrifices  ;  each  head  is  subdivided  into 
canticles,  with  its  appropriate  name,  and  these  again  into  stanzas. 
There  is  nothing  of  an  epic  character  in  this  work,  nor  even  any 
lengthened  narrative  ;  it  is  rather  a  collection  of  sonnets  on  va- 
rious  subjects,  drawn  either  from  the  recesses  of  feeling,  or  de- 
scriptive of  the  state  of  public  affairs.  Many  of  the  metaphors 
and  illustrations  are  unexpected,  but  there  are  no  high  or  sus- 
tained  flights  of  imagination  in  the  odes,  while  some^'border  on 
puerility;  their  acknowledged  antiquity  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  circumstance  connected  with  them.  In  the  seventh 
ode  of  the  third  canticle  in  the  National  Airs,  there  seems  to 
be  a  refrain,  as  if  intended  to  be  sung  by  two  voices. 

"  The  bland  south  wind  brtjatlies  upon  and  cherishes  the  heartwood  of 
these  plants,  hence  the  grove  flourishes  and  seems  renovated.  But  oiir 
mother  is  environed  with  cares  and  distressed  with  labors. 

"The  bland  south  wind  cherishes,  by  its  breath,  the  wood  of  tliis 
grove.  Our  mother  excels  in  prudence  and  understanding,  but  we  nre 
men  of  no  estimation. 

«  The  c6ol  fountain  welling  forth,  waters  the  lower  part  of  tlie  region 
Tsun.  We  are  seven  sons,  whose  mother  is  burdened  with  various 
cares  and  labors. 


•Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  IX..  |>.  573 j  Vol.  VIII..  p.  385. 
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"  Sweetly,  tunefully,  and  with  unbroken  voice,  sings  the  saffiron  color- 
ed phcenix.    We  seven  sons  are  no  solace  to  our  parent."* 

In  the  Lesser  Eulogies  is  a  complaint  of  severed  friendship, 
similar  in  its  construction. 

'  ■- 
"  The  soft  and  balmy  wind  brings  with  it  the  rain.    I  and  thou  were 

"sharers  in  labors  and  privations,  when,  in  truth,  our  minds  were  closely 

united  ;  but  after  you  became  prosperous  and  happy,  you  changed  your 

mind  and  deserted  me, 

"  The  soft  and  balmy  wind  as  it  rises  in  the  whirlwind  gradually  be- 
comes more  vehement.  When  we  shared  our  labors  and  poverty,  you 
cherished  me  in  your  bosom  ;  now,  having  become  happy,  you  have  left 
me  and  I  am  lost  to  you. 

"  The  wind  is  soft  and  balmy,  but  when  it  blows  over  the  mountain 
tope,  no  plant  but  withers,  no  tree  but  crackles.  But  you  forget  my  ac- 
knowledged virtues,  and  remember  my  petty  complaints."! 

-  --'^  ■<•■ 

Many  marriage  songs  are  found  in  the  collection,  one  of  which 
describes  a  king's  daughter  with  somewhat  different  metaphors 
than  would  occur  in  a  Grecian  epithalamium. 

"  Our  high  dame  is  of  lofty  stature,  and  wears  splendid  robes  beneath 
others  of  a  darker  color  Her  hands  are  like  a  budding  and  ten- 
der plant ;  the  skin  of  her  face  resembles  hardened  lard.  Her  neck  is 
comparable  to  the  white  larvaj  of  the  sphinx  ;  her  teeth  can  be  equalled 
to  the  seeds  of  the  gourd.  The  temples  of  her  head  are  like  the  cicada, 
her  eyebrows  to  the  winged  silk-moth.  She  smiles  most  sweetly,  and 
her  laugh  is  agreeable.  The  pupil  of  her  eye  is  black,  and  how  well  are 
the  black  and  white  distinguished. "J 

The  metre  of  these  ancient  sonnets  varies,  some  of  the  lines 
onsisting  of  three,  but  most  of  them  of  four  syllables.  The  fol- 
lowing tetrameter  e-xliibits  the  rhyme. 

Kien  kia  Uang  tsang,  Su  hwui  isung  chi^ 

Pih  lu  wei  shicang ;  Tau  tsu  IsU  chang; 

So  wei  ijin,  Su  yu  tsung  chi^ 

Tsax  shwui  yih  fang ;  Wan  tsai  shwui  chung  yang. 

"  Green  yet  are  the  reeds  and  rushes, 
Though  the  white  dew  congeals  in  hoar-frost ; 

•  Lacharme'8  Shi  King,  p.  13.  f  Lacharme's  Shi  King,  page  113. 

X  Shi  King,  page  25. 
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*  That  man  of  whom  I  speak, 
Is  on  the  water's  further  shore ; 

Up  tlie  stream  have  I  followed  him,  ♦ 
Long  and  harassed  was  the  voyage ; 
Down  the  river  have  I  sought  him, 

Seeming  to  see  him  in  the  water's  midst."  ' 

• 

Most  of  them  are  rennarkably  simple  in  their  construction,  and  I 
are  rather  of  a  plaintive  character.  I 

"  Even  the  solitary  larch  | 
Has  leaves  to  form  a  green  shade  ;  *  -      » - 

But  I  must  wander  alone  and  forlorn : 
*  Do  I  say  that  there  are  no  human  beings  ? 

No,  but  none  to  me  as  kindred. 
Ah !  ye  who  pass  by, 
Will  none  of  you  consort  with  me  ? 
A  man  bereft  of  his  brothers, 
Alas,  will  none  assist  him  !" 

Some  are,  however,  of  a  more  martial  character,  and  not  des-  | 
titute  of  animation  corresponding  to  the  subject.  ^ 

"  The  royal  legions,  how  numerous  and  ardent, 
As  if  flying  in  winged  crowds, 
Or  as  the  restless  sea  and  bounding  torrent ; 
They  are  firm  as  the  mountain's  base,  * 
Resistless  as  the  flowing  stream.  ' 
In  serried  ranks  they  are  marshalled  well, 
Their  motions  inscrutable,  their  prowess  invincible ;  * 
Thus  they  passed  over  to  conquer  Sii."  : 

The  following  refers  to  the  queen  of  Yu  wang,  of  the  Chau 
dynasty,  who  lived  b.  c.  780. 

"  A  talented  man  builds  up  the  city. 
But  a  shrewd  woman  throws  it  in  ruins ; 

A  beautiful  and  clever  woman  j 
Is  like  the  owl  and  like  the  kite ;  I 
Women  with  long  tongues, 
Are  stepping  stones  to  misery. 
Commotions  como  not  from  heaven  alone, 
They  are  produced  by  women. 
Tongues  which  neither  teach  nor  reprove, 
Are  those  of  women  and  eunuchs."  ■  •  m- 
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One  mote  extract  of  a  rural  nature  will  be  auffiolent  to  eiUbit 
the  oharacter  of  these  odea. 

*'  Crash,  crash,  retoimd  the  falling  trees, 
Chirp,  chirp,  res^wnd  the  birds  to  their  £9UoW0. 
They  come  Iroin  the  shady  dells, 
Flitting  upon  tiie  lofty  trees, 
Answering  each  other  in  their  songs, 
And  seeking  their  friends  with  their  notes: 
Behold  these  songsters  ! 
like  friends  they  ask  for  replies. 
Shall  it  be  tbeu  that  men 
Desire  not  their  living  friends  7 
The  gods  listen  to  those 
Who  to  the  end  are  peaceful  and  united.'* 

These  quotations  partially  exhibit  the  parallelism  ao  generally 
observed  in  oriental  poetry.  Chinese  scholars  oommit  large 
portions  of  the  work  to  memory,  and  their  writers  are  fond  of 
introducing  its  stanzas  into  their  compositions,  using  thenn  both 
fixr  argument  and  illustration,  for  the  sentiments  are  considered 
of  much  more  weight  with  them  than  are  the  style  and  veraifica-, 
tion  regarded  as  elegant.  It  is  not  unlikely,  indeed,  that  the 
rhythm  and  form  of  some  of  these  canticles  are  owing  to  the  edi- 
tor, or  at  least  have  been  polished  by  him ;  and  that  Confucius, 
finding  these  expressions  and  sentiments  current  among  his  coun- 
trymen, collected  and  embellished  or  versified  them,  to  a  con- 
^siderable  extent. 

The  next  section  comprises  writings  upon  the  Li  Ki,  Ritual 
Remembrancer,'*  or  Book  of  Rites,  the  wprk  which  has  perhaps 
had  the  most  practical  effect  upon  Chinese  manners  and  life.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  Five  Classics,  and  was  partly  written  by  Ckau 
kmg,  or  lord  Chau,  the  author  of  the  Chau  Ritual,  upon  which 
two  brothers  called  Tai  commented ;  the  two  form  the  present 
Book  of  Rites,  which  for  the  most  part  doubtless  contains  the 
teachings  of  Confucius.  It  gives  directions  for  all  actions  of  life, 
forming  a  code  of  etiquette  upon  the  pulilo  behavior  of  men,  their 
sitting,  standing,  eating,  sleeping,  talking,  weeping,  walking,  &c., 
in  all  circumstances  and  for  all  periods  of  life.  These  regula- 
tions do  not  refer  only  to  the  external  conduct,  but  are  inter- 
spersed with  truly  excellent  observations  regarding  mutual 
forb^rance  and  kindness  in  society,  whicii  is  regarded  as  the 
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true  principle  of  etiquette.  The  Board  of  Rites  at  Peking  is  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  this 
work,  and  in  it,  too,  are  found  the  models  for  the  Six  Boards. 
The  religion  of  state  is  founded  upon  it,  and  children  are  early- 
instructed  in  all  the  details  it  contains  respecting  their  conduct 
towards  parents.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  it  (page 
423),  and  one  or  two  more  extracts  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the 
spirit  and  style  of  this  remarkable  work,  singular  in  its  object 
and  scope  among  all  the  bequests  of  antiquity. 

Affection  between  father  and  son.  '  * 

In  the  Domestic  Rules  it  is  said,  "  Men  in  serving  their  parents,  at 
the  first  cock-crowing,  must  all  wash  tlieir  hands ;  rinse  their  mouth  ; 
comb  their  hair ;  bind  it  together  with  a  net ;  fasten  it  with  a  bodkin, 
forming  it  into  a  tuft ;  brush  off  the  dust ;  put  on  the  hat,  tying  the 
strings,  ornamented  with  tassels  ;  also  the  waistcoat,  frock,  and  girdle,: 
with  the  note-sticks  placed  in  it,  and  the  indispen sables  attached  on  the 
right  and  left ;  bind  on  the  greaves  ;  and  put  on  the  shoes,  tying  up  the 
strings.  Wives  must  serve  their  husband's  father  and  mother  as  their 
own ;  at  the  first  cock-crowing,  they  must  wash  their  hands ;  rinse  their 
mouth  ;  comb  their  hair  ;  bind  it  together  with  a  net ;  fasten  it  with  a 
*  bodkin,  forming  it  into  a  tuft ;  put  on  their  frocks  and  girdles,  with  the 
indispensables  attached  on  the  right  and  left ;  fasten  on  their  bags  of 
perfumery ;  put  on  and  tie  up  their  shoes.  Then  go  to  the  chamber  of 
their  father  and  mother,  and  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law,  and  having 
entered,  in  a  low  and  placid  tone,  they  must  inquire  whether  their  dress 
is  too  warm  or  too  cool ;  if  the  parents  have  pain  or  itching,  themselves 
must  respectfully  press  or  rub  [the  part  affected]  ;  and  if  they  enter  or 
leave  the  room,  themselves  either  going  before  or  following,  must  re- 
spectfully support  them.  In  bringing  the  apparatus  for  washing,  the 
younger  must  present  the  bowl ;  the  elder,  the  water,  begging  them  to 
pour  it  and  wash ;  and  after  they  have  washed,  hand  them  the  towel. 
In  asking  and  respectfully  presenting  what  they  wish  to  eat,  they  must 
cheer  them  by  their  mild  manner ;  and  must  wait  till  their  father  and 
mother,  and  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law  have  eaten,  and  then  retire. 
Boys  and  girls,  who  have  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, at  the  first  cock-crowing  must  wash  their  hands;  rinse  their 
moutli ;  comb  their  hair  ;  bind  it  together  with  a  net ;  and  form  it  into  a 
tuft ;  brush  off  the  dust ;  tie  on  their  bags,  having  them  well  supplied 
with  perfumery :  then  hasten  at  early  dawn  to  see  their  parents,  and  in- 
quire if  they  have  eaten  and  drunk ;  if  they  have,  they  must  immediate- 
ly retire ;  but  if  not,  they  must  assist  their  superiors  in  seeing  that 
everything  is  duly  made  ready."  ^ 
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When  his  patents  are  in  error,  tbe  son  with  a  humUe  spliit,  pleas- 
ing countenance,  and  gentle  tone,  must  point  it  ont  to  them.  If  they  do 

not  receive  his  reproof,  he  must  strive  more  and  more  to  be  dutiful  and 
respectful  towards  them  till  they  are  pleased,  and  then  he  must  again 

point  out  their  error.  But  if  he  does  not  siiccec<l  in  pleasing  them,  it  is 
better  that  he  should  continue  to  reiterate  reproof,  than  permit  them  to 
do  injury  to  the  whole  department,  district,  village,  or  neighborhood. 
And  if  the  parents,  irritated  and  displeased,  chastise  their  son  till  the 
blood  flows  from  him,  even  then  he  must  not  dare  to  harbor  the  least 
resentment ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  treat  tiiem  with  increa^d  re* 
apect  and  dntifulneBB." 

Resped  to  be  paid  Parents  m  om^s  eanduet. 
"Atthough  your  &ther  and  mother  are  dead,  if  you  propose  to  your« 
self  any  good  work,  cnily  reflect  how  it  will  make  their  names  Ulustriousi 
^  and  your  purpose  will  he  fixed.  So  if  yon  propose  to  do  what  ipnot  good, 
only  consider  how  it  will  disgrace  tiie  names  of  your  father  and  mother, 
and  you  will  desist  fiom  your  purpose."— CAt.  Rep^t  Vol.  V.,  pp.  306, 312. 

These  extracts  are  enough  to  show  something  of  the  moulding 
principles  which  ()j)erate  on  Chinese  youth  from  earliest  years. 
The  lad  is  instructed  in  these  precepts,  and  his  parents,  teacliers, 
and  seniors,  can  all  refer  to  what  he  is  studying  for  reasons 
for  everythinrr  they  may  do  in  the  way  of  education  or  coercion. 
The  position  of.  females,  too,  in  that  country,  has  remained,  under 
these  dogmas,  much  the  same  for  hundreds  of  years.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  account  for  the  innuence  which  they  have  Iuk!. 
Those  who  were  most  aware  of  their  e.\c(^llonce,  and  had  had  some 
experience  in  the  tortuous  dealings  of  the  human  heart,  as  hus- 
bands, fathers,  mothers,  officers,  and  seniors,  were  those  who  had 
the  power  to  enforce  obedience  upon  wives,  children,  daughteraii 
subjects,  and  juniors,  as  well  as  teach  it  to  them.  These  must 
wait  till  increasing  years  brought  about  their  turn  to  fill  the 
upper  rank  in  the  social  system,  by  which  time  habit  would  lead ' 
them  to  exercise  their  sway  over  the  rising  generation  in  the 
sanoe  manner.  Thus  it  would  be  perpetuated,  for  the  man  could 
not  depart  fiom  the  way  his  childhood  was  trained ; — though  if 
the  results  had  been  different  from  what  they  are,  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  us  to  explain  why,  amid  the  ignorance,  craft,  am- 
bition, and  discontent  found  in  a  populous,  uneducated,  pagan 
oountry,  such  formal  rules  had  failed  of  benefitin^fbdety  to  any 
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lasting  extent.  We  must  look  higher  for  this  result,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  degree  of  wholesome  restraint  upon  the  passions 
of  the  Chinese  which  the  Author  of  whatever  is  good  in  these 
tenets  has  seen  fit  to  confer  with  them,  in  order  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  society. 

The  fifth  section  includes  commentaries  upon  the  -last  of  the 
Five  Classics,  the  Chun  Tsut,  or  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,  an 
liistorical  work  of  Confucius,  so  called  because  "  their  commen- 
dations are  life-giving  like  spring,  and  the  censures  life-wither- 
ing like  autumn."  It  contains  a  series  of  historical  incidents 
extending  through  242  years,  from  the  reign  of  Ping  wang  to 
about  B.  c.  5G0,  or  near  his  own  times  ;  they  were  compiled 
from  the  records  of  his  native  state  Lu,  and  the  author  intended 
to  complete  the  Shu  King,  which  ended  with  the  reign  of  that 
monarch.  It  is  but  little  better  than  a  dry  detail  of  facts,  enli- 
vened by  few  incidents,  but  containing  many  of  those  practical^ 
observations  which  distinguish  the  writings  of  the  sage.  His 
principal  object  in  writing  it  seems  to  have  been  to  compare  the  • 
misgovernment  and  anarchy  which  characterized  the  feudal 
times  of  the  Chau  dynasty,  with  the  better  rule  of  the  ancient 
kings,  and  thereby  to  enforce  those  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment on  which  he  considered  the  welfare  of  a  state  to  depend. 
This  and  the  Book  of  Records  are  regarded  as  the  most  authen- 
tic works  the  Chinese  have  upon  the  history  of  the  times  prior  to 
Confucius,  though  the  industry  of  subsequent  historians  has  done 
something  to  supply  their  deficiencies  by  an  examination  of  an- 
cient inscriptions  and  records. 

The  seventh  section  in  this  division  of  the  Catalogue  contains 
a  list  of  works  written  to  elucidate  the  Five  Classics  as  a  whole, 
and  if  their  character  for  originality  of  thought,  variety  of  re- 
search, extent  of  illustration,  and  explanation  of  obscurities,  was 
comparable  to  their  size  and  numbers,  no  books  in  any  language 
could  boast  of  the  aids  possessed  by  the  Wu  King  for  their  right 
comprehension.     Of  these  commentators,  Chu  IIi  of  Kiangsl,  * 
who  lived  during  the  Sung  dynasty,  has  so  greatly  exceeded  all  • 
others  in  illustrating  and  expounding  them,  that  his  explanations 
are  now  considered  of  almost  equal  authority  with  the  text,  and 
arc  always  given  to  the  beginner  to  assist  him  in  ascertaining  ^ 
its  true  meaning.    The  sixth  section  is  devoted  to  works  upon 
the  Hiau  King,  or  Memoir  on  Filial  Duty,  a  collection  of  eight- 
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een  short  chapters  consistmcr  of  the  ajiothogms  of  Confucius, 
and  his  conversations  with  Tsang  'J'san,  his  disciple,  upon  this 
virtue.  Its  author  is  unknown,  but  it  is  highly  revered  and 
studied,  and  many  rommentat^)rs,  among  whom  was  the  emperor 
Yucntsung  of  the  Tang  dynasty  (a.d.  700),  have  opened  out  its 
meanings.  A  translation  of  it  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Bridg- 
man,*  from  which  one  extract  will  suffice  to  show  its  character. 
It  is  the  first  .section  On  the  origin  and  nature  of  filial  duty, 

"  Confucius  sitting  at  leisure,  with  his  pupil  Tsftng  Tsan  by  his  side, 
said  to  him,  '  Do  you  understand  how  the  ancient  kings,  who  possessed 
the  greatest  virtue  and  the  best  moral  principles,  rendered  the  whole 
empire  so  cAiedient,  that  the  people  lived  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  no 
iHwiU  existed  between  snperioTs  and  infiBriorB?*  Tsftog  Tssn,  rising 
from  his  seat,  replied,  'Destitnte  as  I  am  of  discernment,  how  can  I 
understand  the  subject)'  *  Filial  duty,'  said  the  sage,  *  is  the  root  of 
virtue,  and  the  stem  from  whicii  instruction  in  moral  principles  springs 
forth.  Sit  down  and  I  will  explain  this  to  you.  The  first  thing  whidi 
filial  da^  requires  of  us  is,  that  we  carefully  presenre  from  all  injury, 
and  in  a  perfect  state,  tiie  bodies  which  we  have  received  from  our 
parents.  And  when  we  acquire  for  ourselves-  a  station  in  the  world,  wo 
should  regulate  our  conduct  by  correct  principles,  so  as  to  transmit  our 
names  to  future  generations,  and  reflect  glory  on  our  parents  :  this  is 
the  ultimate  aim  of  filial  duty.  Thus  it  commences  in  attention  to  pa- 
rents ;  is  continued  through  a  series  of  services  rendered  to  the  prince ; 
and  is  completed  by  the  elevation  of  ourselves.*  It  is  said  m  the  Book 
oT  Odes,  *  Think  always  of  year  ancestors ; 

Talk  of  and  imitate  their  virtues.' " 

The  highest  place  in  the  list  of  virtues  and  obligations  is  ac- 
corded to  filial  duty,  not  only  in  this  ])ut  in  other  writings  of 
Ckjofucius  and  those  of  his  school.  There  are,"  to  quote  from 
another  section,  three  thousand  crimes  to  which  one  or  the 
other  of  the  five  kinds  of  punishment  is  attached  as  a  penalty ; 
and  of  these  no  one  is  greater  than  disobedience  to  parents. 
When  ministers  exercise  control  over  the  monarch,  then  there  is 
no  supremacy ;  wheiK  the  maxims  of  the  sages* are  set  aside, 
then  the  law  is  abrogated ;  and  so  those  who  disregard  filial 
duty  are  as  thousK  they  had  no  parents.  These  thrde  evils 
prepare  the  way  tor  universal  rebellbn." 

This  sAcial  virtue  has  been  highly  lauded  by  all  6hlii6n 

♦  Chinese  Repository,  VoL  V.,  pp.  345-353. 
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writers,  and  its  observance  inculcated  upon  youth  and  children 
by  precept  and  example.  Stories  arc  written  to  show  the  good 
j^effects  of  obedience,  and  the  bad  results  of  its  contrary  sin, 
which  are  put  into  their  hands,  and  form  also  subjects  for  picto- 
rial illustration,  stanzas  for  poetry,  and  materials  for  conversa- 
tion. The  following  examples  are  taken  from  a  toy-book  of 
this  sort,  called  the  Twenty-four  Filials,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
.lar  collections  on  the  subject. 

"  During  the  Chau  dynasty  there  lived  a  lad  named  Tsang  Tsan  (also 
called  Tsz'yu)>  who  served  his  mother  very  dutifully.  Tsang  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  the  hills  to  collect  faggots ;  and  once,  while  he 
was  thus  absent,  many  guests  came  to  his  house,  towards  whom  his 
mother  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  She,  while  expecting  her  son,  who 
delayed  his  return,  began  to  gnaw  her  fingers.  Teang  suddenly  felt  a 
pain  in  his  heart,  and  took  up  his  bundle  of  faggots  in  order  to  return 
home ;  and  when  he  saw  his  mother,  he  kneeled  and  begged  to  know 
what  was  the  cause  of  her  anxiety.  She  replied,  *  there  have  been 
some  guests  here,  who  came  from  a  great  distance,  and  I  bit  my  finger 
in  order  to  arouse  you  to  return  to  me.' 

"  In  the  Chau  dynasty  lived  Cbung  Yu,  named  also  Tsz'lu,  who, 
because  his  family  was  poor,  usually  ate  herbs  and  coarse  pulse ;  and 
he  also  went  more  than  a  hundred  //  to  procure  rice  for  his  parents. 
Afterwards,  when  they  were  dead,  lie  went  south  to  the  country  of 
Tsu,  where  he  was  made  commander  of  a  hundred  companies  of 
chariots  ;  there  he  became  rich,  storing  up  grain  in  myriads  of  measures, 
reclining  upon  cushions,  and  eating  food  served  to  him  in  numerous 
dishes ;  but  sighing,  he  said,  *  although  I  should  now  desire  to  eat  coarse 
herbs  and  bring  rice  for  my  parents,  it  cannot  be !' 

"  In  the  Chau  dynasty  there  flourished  the  venerable  Lai,  who  waa 
very  obedient  and  reverential  towards  his  parents,  manifesting  his 
dutifulness  by  exerting  himself  to  provide  them  with  every  delicacy. 
Although  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  he  declared  that  he  was 
not  yet  old;  and  usually  dressed  himself  in  party-colored  embroidered 
garments,  and  like  a  child  would  playfully  stand  by  the  side  of  his  pa- 
rents. He  would  also  take  up  buckets  of  water,  and  try  to  carry  them 
into  the  house ;  but  feigning  to  slip,  would  fall  to  the  ground,  wailing 
and  crying  likc'a  child :  and  all  these  things  he  did  in  order  to  divert 
his  parents. 

"  During  the  Han  dynasty  lived  Tung  Yung,Vhose  family  was  so 
very  poor,  that  when  his  father  died  he  was  obliged  to  sell  himself  in 
order  to  procure  money  to  bury  bis  remains.  After  this  he  went  to 
another  place  to  gain  the  means  of  redeeming  himself ;  and  on  his  way 
he  met  a  lady  who  desired  to  become  his  wife,  and  go  with  him  to  his 
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master's  residence.     She  went  with  him,  and  wove  three  hundred 
pieces  of  silk,  which  being  completed  in  two  months,  they  returned 
home ;  on  tlie  way,  having  reached  the  shade  of  the  cassia  tree  where 
they  before  met,  the  lady  bowed  and  ascended  upwards  from  his  sight. 
"  During  the  Han  dynasty  lived  Ting  Lan,  whose  parents  both  died 
>^hen  he  was  young,  before  he  could  oI)ey  and  support  them ;  and  he 
-Reflected  that  for  all  the  trouble  and  anxiety  he  had  caused  them,  no 
recompcose  had  yet  been  given.    He  then  canned  wooden  images  of 
his  parents,  and  served  them  as  if  they  had  been  alive.    For  a  long  time 
his  wife  would  not  reverence  them  ;  but  one  day,  taking  a  bodkin,  she 
in  derision  pricked  tlieir  fingers.    Blood  immediately  llowed  from  the 
wound  ;  and  seeing  Ting  coming,  the  images  wept.    He  examined  into 
the  circumstances,  and  forthwith  divorced  his  wife. 

"  In  the  days  of  the  Han  dynasty  lived  Koh  Kii,  who  was  very  poor. 
•He  had  one  child  three  years  old;  and  such  was  his  poverty  that  his 
mother  usually  divided  her  portion  of  food  with  this  little  one.  Koh  says 
to  his  wife, '  we  are  so  j)Oor  that  our  mother  cannot  be  supported,  for 
the  child  divides  with  her  the  portion  of  food  that  belongs  to  her.  Why 
not  bury  this  child  ?  Another  child  may  be  born  to  us,  but  a  mother 
once  gone  will  never  return.'  His  wife  did  not  venture  to  object  to  the 
proposal ;  and  Koh  immediately  dug  a  hole  of  about  three  cubits  deep, 
when  suddenly  he  lighted  upon  a  pot  of  gold,  and  on  the  metal  read  the 
following  inscription :  '  Heaven  bestows  this  treasure  upon  Koh  Kii,  the 
dutiful  son;  the  magistrate  may  not  seize  it,  nor  shall  the  neighbors 
take  it  from  liim.' 

"Ming  Tsung,  who  lived  in  the  Tsin  dynasty,  when  young  lost  his 
father.  His  mother  was  very  eick  ;  and  one  winter's  day  she  longed  to 
taste  a  soup  made  of  bamboo  sprouts,  but  Ming  could  uot  procure  any. 
:.At  last  he  went  into  the  grove  of  bamboos,  clasped  tlie  trees  with  bis 
hands,  and  wept  bitterly.  His  filial  affection  moved  nature,  and  the 
ground  slowly  opened,  sending  forth  several  shoots,  which  he  gathered 
and  carried  home.  He  made  a  soup  with  them,  of  which  his  mother 
ate  and  immediately  recovered  from  her  malady. 

"Wu  Mang,  a  lad  eight  years  of  age,  who  lived  under  the  Tsin 
dynasty,  was  very  dutiful  to  his  parents.  They  were  so  poor  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  furnish  their  beds  with  mosquito-curtains  ;  and  every 
summer's  night,  fnyriads  of  mosquitoes  attacked  thein  unrestrainedly, 
feasting  upon  their  flesh  and  blood.  Although  there  were  so  many, 
yet  Wu  would  not  drive  them  away,  lest  they  should  go  to  his  parents, 
and  annoy  them.    Such  was  his  affection." — Chi.  Re]).,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  131. 

The  eighth  section  of  the  Catalogue  comprises  memoirs  and 
comments  upon  the  Sz'  Shu,  or  Four  Books,  which  have  been 
nearly  as  influential  in  forming  Chinese  mind  as  the  Wu  King. 
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They  arc  by  different  authors,  and  since  their  publication  have 
perhaps  undergone  a  few  alterations  and  interpolations,  but  the 
changes  either  in  these  or  the  Five  Classics  cannot  be  very  nu- 
merous or  great,  since  the  large  body  of  disciples  who  followed 
and  admired  Confucius,  and  had  copies  of  his  writings,  would 
carefully  preserve  uncorrupt  those  which  he  edited,  and  hand 
down  unimpaired  those  which  contained  his  sayings.  None  of 
the  Four  Books  were  actually  written  by  Confucius  himself,  but 
three  of  them  are  considered  to  be  a  digest  of  his  sentiments  ; 
they  were  arranged  in  their  present  form  by  Ching  futsz',  who 
flourished  about  eight  centuries  ago. 

The  first  of  the  Four  Books  is  the  Ta  Hioh,  i.  c.  Superior 
Lessons,  or  School  of  Adults,  which  originally  formed  one  chap- 
ter of  the  comment  of  the  brothers  Tai  upon  the  Ritual  of 
Chau,  in  the  Book  of  Rites.  It  is  now  divided  into  eleven  sec- 
tions, only  the  first  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  sage,  and  the 
remainder  form  the  comment  upon  them  ;  the  whole  does  not  con- 
tain two  thousand  words.  The  argument  of  the  Superior  Les- 
sons is  briefly  summed  up  in  four  heads,  "  the  improvement  of 
one's  self,  the  regulation  of  a  family,  the  government  of  a  state, 
and  the  rule  of  an  empire."  In  the  first  section,  this  idea  is 
thus  developed  in  a  circle  peculiarly  Chinese. 


* 


"The  ancients,  who  wished  to  restore  reason  to  its  due  lustre  ^ 
tliroughoiit  the  empire,  first  regulated  the  province  which  they  each  go-  - 
verned  ;  desirous  of  governing  well  their  own  kingdoms,  they  previously 
established  order  and  virtue  in  their  own  houses;  for  the  sake  of  esta- 
blishing domestic  order,  they  began  with  self-renovation ;  to  renovate 
their  own  minds,  they  first  gave  a  right  direction  to  their  affections;   ^  *y 
wishing  to  direct  their  passions  aright,  they  previously  corrected  their  L 
ideas  and  desires  ;  and  to  rectify  these,  they  enlarged  their  knowledge  *V 
to  the  utmost.    Now  this  enlargement  of  knowledge  consists  in  a  most 
thorough  and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  things  around  us. 
A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  things  renders  knowledge 
deep  and  consummate  ;  from  hence  proceed  just  ideas  and  desires  ; 
erroneous  ideas  once  corrected,  the  affections  of  the  boul  move  in  the 
right  direction  ;  the  passions  thus  rectified,  the  mind  naturally  obeys 
reason,  and  the  empire  of  reason  restored  in  the  soul,  domestic  order 
follows  of  course  ;  from  hence  flows  order  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
vince ;  and  one  province  rightly  governed  may  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
whole  empire."*  * 

V  :      .       •  Marihman's  Ta  Hioh,  p.  4. 
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The  subsequent  sections  consist  of  the  recorded  remarks  of 
ancient  kings  and  statesmen  upon  this  subject,  most  or  all  of 
which  must  be  regarded,  like  Livy's  orations,  as  put  into  their  ^ 
mouths.  Among  them  is  the  following  : — <'  The  prince  of  Chin 
said,  Had  I  but  one  minister  sincere  and  upright !  Though  he 
possessed  no  other  ability,  yet  did  he  possess  a  heart  enlarged 
and  generous  ;  would  he,  when  he  found  talents  in  another,  regard 
them  with  the  same  satisfaction  as  though  possessed  by  himself ; 
if  another  manifest  wisdom  and  ability,  would  he,  not  merely 
expressing  a  favorable  opinion  with  the  lips,  cordially  esteem 
him  and  employ  him  in  affairs :  such  a  minister  might  preserve  ^ 
my  posterity  and  my  people  for  ages  to  come.  But  an  able  . 
minister,  who,  seeing  a  man  of  wisdom  and  integrity,  wouhi  dis-  • 
like  him  through  envy  ;  would  prevent  a  man  of  known  iihility 
and  integrity  rising  into  notice,  nor  employ  him  in  any  business 
of  importance  :  such  a  minister,  however  able,  would  be  incapa- 
ble  of  protecting  my  children  and  my  people."  It  will  be  wil- 
lingly allowed,  when  reading  these  extracts,  that,  destitute  as 
they  were  of  the  high  sanctions  and  animating  hopes  and  pro- 
mises of  the  word  of  God,  these  Chinese  moralists  began  at  the 
right  place  in  their  endeavors  to  reform  and  benefit  their  coun- 
trymen, and  that  they  did  not  fully  succeed  was  owing  to  causes 
beyond  their  reforming  power. 

The  second  of  the  Four  Books  is  called  Chung  Yung,  or  the 
True  Medium,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  elaborate  trea-  . 
tise  in  the  series.  It  was  composed  by  Tsz'sz',  the  grandson  of 
Confucius,  and  originally  formed  part  of  the  Li  Ki  ;  it  consists 
of  thirty-three  sections,  and  a  great  number  of  commentators 
have  spent  much  time  in  minute  amplification  of  its  pages.  The 
plan  of  the  Chung  Yung  is  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  human 
virtue,  and  to  exhibit  its  conduct  in  the  actions  of  an  ideal  kiun 
tsz\  or  "  princely  man  "  of  immaculate  propriety,  who  always 
demeans  himself  correctly,  without  going  to  extremes.  Ho 
carries  out  the  advice  of  Hesiod  : 

**  Let  every  action  prove  a  mean  confcss'd ; 
A  moderation  is,  in  all,  the  best." 

True  virtue  consists  in  never  going  to  extremes,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  by  this  the  sage  meant  to  repress  active  benevo- 
lence on  the  one  band,  or  encourage  selfish  stolidity  on  the  other. 
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Ching,  or  uprightness,  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  all  things  ;  and 
ho,  harmony,  the  all-pervading  principle  of  the  universe  ;  **  ex- 
tend uprightness  and  harmony  to  the  utmost,  and  heaven  and 
earth  will  be  at  rest,  and  all  things  be  produced  and  nourished 
according  to  their  nature."  The  general  character  of  the  work 
is  monotonous,  but  relieved  with  some  animated  passages,  among 
which  the  description  of  the  kiun  tsz\  or  princely  man,  is  one. 
"  The  princely  man,  in  dealing  with  others,  does  not  descend  to 
anything  low  or  improper.  How  unbending  his  valor  !  He 
stands  in  the  middle,  and  leans  not  to  either  side.  The  princely 
man  enters  into  no  situation  where  he  is  not  himself.  If  he 
holds  a  high  situation,  he  does  not  treat  with  contempt  those 
below  him  ;  if  he  occupies  an  inferior  station,  he  uses  no  mean 
arts  to  gain  the  favor  of  his  superiors.  He  corrects  himself  and 
blames  not  others ;  he  feels  no  dissatisfaction.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  murmurs  not  at  heaven  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  does  he  feel  ^ 
resentment  towards  man.  Hence,  the  superior  man  dwells  at 
ease,  entirely  waiting  the  will  of  heaven." — Collie's  Four  Books, 
pp.  6-10. 

Chinese  moralists  divide  mankind  into  three  classes,  on  these 
principles  : — "  Men  of  the  highest  order,  as  sages,  worthies,  ^ 
philanthropists,  and  heroes,  are  good  without  instruction  ;  men 
of  the  middling  classes  are  so  after  instruction,  such  as  husband-  • 
men,  physicians,  astrologers,  soldiers,  &c. ;  whilst  those  of  the 
lowest  are  bad  in  spite  of  instruction,  as  playactors,  pettifoggers, 
slaves,  swindlers,  &c."    The  first  are  the  shing,  or  sages  ;  the 
second  are  called  hien,  or  worthies ;  the  last  are  yu,  or  worthless ; 
and  Davis  notices  the  similarity  of  this  triplicate  classification 
with  that  of  Hesiod.    The  Just  Medium  thus  describes  the  first  •*. 
character : —  ^ 

I 

"  It  is  only  the  sage  who  is  possessed  of  that  clear  discrimination  and  ^ 
profound  intelligence  which  fit  him  for  filling?  a  high  station  ;  who  pos-  '',  t 
Besses  that  enlarged  liberality  and  mild  benignity  which  fit  him  for  bear- 
ing with  others ;  who  manifests  that  firmness  and  magnanimity  that 
enable  him  to  hold  fast  good  principles  ;  who  is  actuated  by  that  bene- 
volence, justice,  propriety,  and  knowledge,  which  command  reverence ; 
and  who  is  so  deeply  learned  in  polite  learning  and  good  principles,  as  to 
qualify  him  rightly  to  discriminate.  Vast  and  extensive  are  the  efiects 
of  his  virtue  ;  it  is  like  the  deep  and  hving  stream  which*  flows  unceas- 
ingly ;  it  is  substantial  and  extensive  as  heaven,  and  profound  as  the 


I 
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great  abyss.  Wherever  ships  sail  or  chariots  run ;  wherever  the  heavens 
overshadow  and  the  earth  sustains  ;  wherever  the  sun  and  moon  shine, 
or  frosts  and  dews  fall,  among  all  who  have  blood  and  breath,  there  is  not 
one  who  does  not  honor  and  love  him." — Collie's  Four  Books,  p.  28. 

Sincerity  holds  a  high  place  among  the  attributes  of  the  supe- 
rior or  princely  man  ;  but  in  translating  the  Chinese  terms  into 
English,  it  is  sometimes  puzzling  enough  to  find  those  which  will 
exhibit  the  exact  idea  of  the  original.  For  instance,  sincerity  is 
described  "  as  the  origin  or  consummation  of  all  things  ;  without 
it,  there  would  be  nothing.  It  is  benevolence  by  which  a  man's 
self  is  perfected,  and  knowledge  by  which  he  perfects  others.** 
In  another  place,  it  is  said  "  that  one  sincere  wish  would  move 
heaven  and  earth."  The  completely  superior  man  is  supposed 
to  possess  these  qualities.  It  is  observable  that  Chinese  moralists 
have  placed  the  standard  of  excellence  so  high  as  to  be  absolutely 
unattainable  without  assistance  from  above,  that  they  have  invested 
virtue  in  robes  so  white,  and  characters  so  inviting,  that  none  can 
unaided  clothe  themselves  with  the  spotless  mantle  ;  a  proof  that 
they,  like  other  men,  knew  better  than  they  did. 

The  third  of  the  Four  Books  called  the  Lun  Yu,  or  Conversa- 
tions of  Confucius,  is  divided  into  twenty  chapters,  in  which  the 
collective  body  of  his  disciples  recorded  his  words  and  actions, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  Boswcll  did  those  of  Johnson.  It 
has  not  however  the  merit  of  chronological  arrangement,  and 
parts  of  it  are  so  sententious  as  to  be  obscure,  if  not  almost  unin- 
telligible. The  Ltm  Ym,  however,  contains  many  sayings  which 
teach  morality,  and  which  have  had  great  effect  upon  the  Chi- 
nese mind.  It  shows  the  shrewd  insight  Confucius  had  of  the  cha- 
racter of  his  countrymen,  and  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  could  best  be  approached  and.  influenced,  when  he  began 
as  a  reformer  and  teacher  by  reviving  the  instructions  of  the 
ancients,  and  as  he  went  on  in  his  instructions,  and  found  his  in- 
fluence strengthening,  ingrafting  his  own  ideas  and  tenets  upon 
their  authority.  If  propounded  as  his  own,  they  would  hardly 
have  been  received  in  his  day,  and,  perhaps,  through  the  con- 
tempt felt  for  him  by  his  contemporaries,  have  been  lost  entirely. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  the  Four  Books  are 
the  following.  The  first  is  the  reply  given  to  the  question 
whether  any  one  word  could  express  the  conduct  most  fitting  for 
one's  whole  life,  he  replied,  "  Will  not  the  word  shu  serve  ?" 
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which  he  explained  as  meaning,  Do  not  unto  otfiers  what  you 
would  not  have  them  do  to  you.  The  other  is  quoted  in  the  Im- 
perial  Dictionary  ;  "  The  people  of  the  west  have  sages,"  or 
"  There  is  a  sage  (or  holy  man)  among  the  people  of  the  west." 
As  Confucius  was  contemporary  with  Ezra,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  had  heard  something  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites  scat- 
tered throughout  the  127  provinces  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  or 
of  the  writings  of  their  prophets,  though  there  is  not  the  least 
historical  evidence  that  he  knew  anything  of  the  countries  in 
western  Asia,  or  of  the  books  extant  in  their  languages. 

Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Lun  Yu  may  be  gathered 
from  a  few  detached  sentences,  selected  from  Marshman's  trans- 
lation. 


"  Grieve  not  that  men  know  you  not,  but  be  grieved  that  you  are  igno- 
rant of  men. 

"  Governing  with  equity  resembles  the  north  star,  which  is  fixed,  and 
all  the  stars  surround  it. 

"  Have  no  friends  unlike  yourself. 

"Learning  without  reflection  will  profit  nothing;  reflection  without 
learning  will  leave  the  mind  uneasy  and  miserable. 

"  Knowledge  produces  pleasure  clear  as  water  ;  complete  virtue  brings 
happiness  solid  as  a  mountain  :  knowledge  pervades  all  things ;  virtue 
is  tranquil  and  happy  :  knowledge  is  delight ;  virtue  is  long  life. 

"  Without  virtue,  both  riches  and  honor  seem  to  me  like  the  passing 
cloud. 

"  The  sage's  conduct  is  affection  and  benevolence  in  operation. 

"  The  man  who  possesses  complete  virtue  wishes  to  fix  his  own  mind 
therein,  and  also  to  fix  the  minds  of  others ;  he  wishes  to  be  wise  him- 
self, and  would  fain  render  others  equally  wise. 

"  Those  who,  searching  for  virtue,  refuse  to  stay  among  the  virtuous, 
how  can  they  obtain  knowledge  ? 

"  The  rich  and  honorable  are  tJiose  with  whom  men  desire  to  asso- 
ciate ;  not  obtaining  their  company  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  however,  do 
not  remain  in  it. 

"  In  your  appearance,  to  fall  below  decency  would  be  to  resemble  a 
eavage  rustic,  to  exceed  it  would  be  to  resemble  a  fop ;  let  your  appear- 
ance be  decent  and  moderate,  then  you  will  resemble  tlie  honorable  man. 

"  When  I  first  began  with  men,  I  heard  words  and  gave  credit  for 
conduct ;  now  1  bear  words  and  observe  conduct. 

"  I  have  found  no  man  who  esteems  virtue,  as  men  esteem  pleasure. 

"  The  perfect  man  loves  all  men  ;  he  is  not  governed  by  private  afifec- 
lion  or  interest,  but  only  regards  tlie  public  good  or  right  reason.  The 
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wieked  iBaii,OD  the  contruy^knwsif  you  give,  and  likes  if  yoacommeikl  . 
liiin. 

"  The  perfect  man  is  never  satisfied  vnth  himself.   He  that  is  satisfied 

with  himself  is  not  perfect. 
"  He  that  is  sedulous  and  desires  to  improve  in  his  studies,  is  not 

ashamed  to  stoop  to  ask  of  others. 

"  Sin  in  a  virtuous  man  is  like  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  moon,  all 
men  guzc  at  and  it  pas^^os  away ;  the  virtuous  man  mends,  and  the  world 
stands  in  admiration  of  his  fall. 

*'  Patience  is  the  most  necessary  Uiing  to  have  in  tins  world." 

The  Lun  Yu  famishes  in;iny  of  the  tlioincs  given  at  the  ex- 
aminations, anil  in  the  nuuierous  comments  upon  it,  the  essayists 
have  no  lack  of  expressions  to  fill  up  their  compositions.  The 
words  of  the  sajxe  stand  for  them  as  the  acts  of  Yau  and  Shun, 
and  the  sayings  oi'  king  Wan  and  lord  Chau,  did  for  him, — the 
embodiment  of  everything  wise  and  good. 

*  The  last  of  the  Four  Books  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  other 
three  united,  and  consists  entirely  of  tlic  writings  of  Mencius, 
Mang  tsz',  or  Mang  futsz',  as  he  is  called  by  the  Chinese.  It  may 
here  be  remarked,  that  the  terms  tsz^  or  fulsz^  do  not  properly 
form  a  part  of  the  name,  but  are  titles,  meaning  rabbi  or  eminent 
teacher,  and  are  added  to  the  surnames  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  writers,  by  way  of  peculiar  distinction;  and  in  the 
Dames  of  Mencius  and  Confucius  have  been  Latinized  with  ttie 
naihes  M&ng  and  Kung  of  the  persons  themselves  into  one  word. 
The  names  of  other  distinguished  scholars  as  Chu  futsz',  Ching 
futsz',  &c.,  have  not  undergone  this  change  into  Chufucius,  Ching- 
fucius.  Custom  has  now  brought  the  compellation  into  univer- 
sal use  as  a  distinctive  title,  somewhat  like  the  term  ^ienerahU 
applied  toBede.  Mencius  flourished  about  80  years  after  the 
dealh  of  his  nHtar,  and,  although  in  estimating  his  character,  it 
must  not  be  foigotten  that  he  had  the  advantages  of  his  example, 
still  in  most  respects  he  displayed  an  originality  of  thought,  in- 
flexibility of  purpose,  and  extensive  views,  superior  to  Confucius, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  Asiatic  nations 
have  ever  produced.  An  account  of  his  life  aiid  writings  has 
been  drawn  by  R^musat,  in  his  usual  clear  manner,  which  will 
iumish  all  the  data  requisite. 

Mencius  was  bom  about  400  b.  c,  in  the  dty  of  Tsau,  now  in 
the  luovince  of  Shantung.   His  father  di$d .  a  short  time  after 
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•  liis  son's  birth,  and  left  the  guardianship  of  the  boy  to  his  widow 
Changshi.  "  The  care  of  this  prudent  and  attentive  mother,"  to 
quote  from  Remusat,  *'  has  been  cited  as  a  model  for  all  virtuous 
parents.  The  house  she  occupied  was  near  that  of  a  butcher  ; 
she  observed  that  at  the  first  cry  of  the  animals  that  were  being 
slaughtered,  the  little  Mang  ran  to  be  present  at  the  sight,  and 
that  on  his  return  he  sousrht  to  imitate  what  he  had  seen.  Fear- 
ful  that  his  Iicart  might  become  hardened,  and  be  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  blood,  she  removed  to  another  house  which  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  cemetery.  The  relations  of  those  who 
were  buried  there  came  often  to  weep  upon  their  graves,  and 
make  the  customary  libations ;  Mencius  soon  took  pleasure  in 
their  ceremonies,  and  amused  himself  in  imitating  them.  This 
was  a  new  subject  of  uneasiness  to  Changshi ;  she  feared  her 
son  might  come  to  consider  as  a  jest  what  is  of  all  things  the 
most  serious,  and  that  he  would  acquire  a  habit  of  performing 
with  levity,  and  as  a  matter  of  routine  merely,  ceremonies  which 
demand  the  most  exact  attention  and  respect.  Again,  therefore, 
she  anxiously  changed  her  dwelling  and  went  to  live  in  the  city, 
opposite  to  a  school,  where  her  son  found  examples  the  most 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  soon  began  to  profit  by  them.  I  should 
not  have  spoken  of  this  trifling  anecdote,  but  for  the  allusion 
which  the  Chinese  constantly  make  to  it  in  the  common  proverb, 
'  Formerly  the  mother  of  Mencius  chose  out  a  neighborhood.'  "  • 
On  another  occasion,  her  son,  seeing  persons  slaughtering  pigs, 
asked  her  why  they  did  it.  "  To  feed  you,"  she  replied,  but, 
reflecting  that  this  was  teaching  her  son  to  lightly  regard  the 
truth,  went  and  bought  some  pork  and  gave  him. 

Mencius  devoted  himself  early  to  the  classics,  and  became  the 
disciple  of  Tsz'sz',  the  grandson  and  not  unworthy  imitator  of 
Confucius.  After  his  studies  were  completed,  he  offered  his'- 
services  to  the  feudal  princes  of  the  country,  and  was  received* 
by  Hwui  wang,  king  of  Wei,  but  though  much  respected  by  this 
ruler,  his  instructions'were  not  regarded.  He  saw  too,  erelong, 
that  among  the  numerous  petty  rulers  and  intriguing  statesmen 
of  the  day,  there  was  no  prospect  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the 
empire,  and  that  discourses  upon  the  mild  government  and, 
peaceful  virtues  of  Yau  and  Shun,  king  Wan  and  Chingtang, 
offered  little  to  interest  persons  whose  minds  were  engrossed  with 
schemes  of  conquest  or  pleasure.    He  therefore,  at  length,  re- 
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Itfiied  to  Ms' own  coiintry,  and  in  concert  with  his  disciples, 
employed  himself  in  composing  the  work  which  bean  his  namci 
and  in  completing  the  editorial  labors  of  his  great^predecessor. 
He  died  about  814  b.  c,  aged  eighty- four  years.  ' 
.'His  own  treatise  on  political  morality  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
which  together  contain  fourteen  short  chapters.  After  his  death, 
Mcncius  was  honored,  by  public  act,  with  the  title  of  Holy  Prince 
of  the  country  of  Tsau,  and  in  the  temple  of  the  literati  he  re- 
ceives the  same  honors  as  Confucius  ;  his  descendants  bear  the 
title  of  Masters  of  the  Traditions  concerning  the  Classics,  and 
he  himself  is  called  Ashing,  wliich  signifies  the  Second  Saint, 
Confucius  being  regarded  as  the  first.  His  writings  arc  in  the 
form  of  dialogues  held  witli  the  great  personages  of  his  time, 
and  abound  with  irony  and  ridicule  directed  ajrainst  vice  and 
oppression,  whicli  only  make  his  praises  of  virtue  and  integrity 
more  weighty.  He  contests  nothing  with  his  adversaries,  but 
while  he  grants  their  premises,  he  seeks  to  draw  from  them 
conset^uences  the  most  absurd,  which  cover  his  opponents  with 
confusion. 

--The  king  of  Wei,  one  of  the  turbulent  princes  of  the  time,  was 
^Opmplainiog  to  Mcncius  how  ill  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavors  to 
m$ke  his  people  happy  and  his  Icingdom  flourishing.  Prince,'' 
sd^  the  philosopher,    you  love  war ;  permit  me  to  draw  a  com- 
parison from  thence ;  two  armies  are  in  presence ;  the  charge  is 
sounded,  the  battle  begins,  one  of  the  parties  is  conquered ;  half 
j^ts  soljliers  have  fled  a  hundred  paces,  the  other  half  has  stopped 
at  fifty.   Will  the  last  have  any  right  to  mock  at  those  who  have 
fled  further  than  themselves 
•  flNo,''  said  the  king,    they  have  equally  taken  flight,  and  the 
^same  disgrace  must  attend  thegi  both."     ...    %  . 
^^^Prince,"  says  Mencius  quickly,    cease  then  to  boast  of  your 
J|^rt8  as  greater  than  your  neighbors.   You  have  all  deserved 
^Sm  same  reproach,  and  not  one  has  a  right  to  take  credit  to  him- 
self over  another."   Pursuing  then  his  bitter  interrogations,  he 
asked,     Is  there  a  difference,  O  king!  between  killing  a  man 
'.with  a  clul)  or  with  a  sword  ?'* — "  No,"  said  the  prince. — "  Be- 
Ween  him  who  kills  with  the  sword,  or  destroys  by  an  inhuman 
tyranny?" — "No,"  again  replied  the  prince. 

"  Well,"  said  Mencius,  "  your  kitcliens  are  incumbered  with 
ibod,  your  sheds  are  full  of  horses,  while  your  subjects,  with 
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\  emaciated  countenances,  are  worn  down  with  misery,  or  found 

•  dead  of  hunger  in  the  middle  of  the  fields  or  the  deserts.  What 

•  is  this  but  to  breed  animals  to  prey  on  men  ?  And  what  is  the 
-  difference  between  destroying  them  by  the  sword  or  by  unfeeling 

conduct?  If  we  detest  those  savage  animals  which  mutually 
tear  and  devour  each  other,  how  much  more  should  we  abhor 
a  prince  who,  instead  of  being  a  father  to  his  people,  does  not 
'hesitate  to  rear  animals  to  destroy  them.  What  kind  of  father 
to  his  people  is  he  who  treats  his  children  so  unfeelingly,  and 
has  less  care  of  them  than  of  the  wild  beasts  he  provides  for  ( 

On  one  occasion,  addressing  the  prince  of  Tsi,  Mencius  remark- 
ed, "  It  is  not  the  ancient  forests  of  a  country  which  do  it  honor, 
f  but  its  families  devoted  for  many  generations  to  the  duties  of  the 

^  magistracy.  Oh  king  !  in  all  your  service  there  are  none  such  ; 
those  whom  you  yesterday  raised  to  honor,  what  are  they  to- 
day ?" 

^  "In  what  way,"  replied  the  king,  "  can  I  know  beforehand 

that  they  are  without  virtue,  and  remove  them  ?" 

"  In  raising  a  sage  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state,"  re- 
^        plied  the  philosopher,  «  a  king  acts  only  as  he  is  of  necessity 
^  bound  to  do.    But  to  put  a  man  of  obscure  condition  over  the  i 

nobles  of  his  kingdom,  or  one  of  his  remote  kindred  over  princes 
more  nearly  connected  with  him,  demands  most  careful  delibera- 
tion.   Do  his  courtiers  unite  in  speaking  of  a  man  as  wise :  let 
him  distrust  them.    If  all  the  magistrates  of  his  kingdom  concur 
in  the  same  assurance,  let  him  not  rest  satisfied  with  their  testi- 
mony, but  if  his  subjects  confirm  the  story,  then  let  him  con- 
^      •        vince  himself;  and  if  he  finds  that  the  individual  is  indeed  a 
sage,  let  him  raise  him  to  office  and  honor.    So  also,  if  all  his 
courtiers  would  oppose  his  placing  confidence  in  a  minister,  let 
^     him  not  give  heed  to  them  ;  and  if  all  the  magistrates  are  of  this 
1^  opinion,  let  him  be  deaf  to  their  solicitations  ;  but  if  the  people 

f  unite  in  the  same  request,  then  let  him  examine  the  object  of 

their  ill-will,  and  if  guilty,  remove  him.  In  short,  if  all  the 
courtiers  think  that  a  minister  should  suffer  death,  the  prince 
must  not  content  himself  with  their  opinion  merely.  If  all  the 
high  officers  entertain  the  same  sentiment,  still  he  must  not  yield 
to  their  convictions  ;  but  if  the  people  declare  that  such  a  man 
IS  unfit  to  live,  then  the  prince,  inquiring  himself,  and  being 
^aUsfied  that  the  charge  is  true,  must  condemn  the  guilty  to 
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leath  :  in  such  a  case,  we  may  say  that  ilie  people  are  his 
judges.    In  acting  thus,  a  prince  becomes  the  parent  of  his  sub 
jects." 

The  will  of  the  people  is  always  referred  to  as  the  supren]e 
power  in  the  state,  and  Mencius  warns  princes  that  they  must 
both  please  and  benefit  their  people,  observing  that  "  if  the 
country  is  not  subdued  in  heart,  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as 
governing  it ;"  and  also,  "  He  who  gains  the  hearts  of  the  people 
secures  the  throne,  and  he  who  loses  the  people's  hearts  loses 
the  throne."  A  prince  should  *'  give  and  take  what  is  pleasing 
to  them,  and  not  do  that  which  they  hate."  "  Gcx)d  laws,''  he 
further  remarks,  "  are  not  equal  to  winning  the  people  by  good 
instruction."  Being  consulted  by  a  sovereign,  whether  he 
ought  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  a  neighboring  territory,  he 
answered,  If  the  people  of  Yen  are  delighted,  then  take  it; 
but  if  otherwise,  not.''  He  also  countenances  the  dethroning  of 
a  king  who  does  not  rule  his  people  with  a  regard  to  their  happi- 
ness, and  adduces  the  example  of  the  founders  of  the  Shang  and 
Chau  dynasties  in  proof  of  its  propriety.  "  When  the  prince  is 
guilty  of  great  errors,"  is  his  doctrine,  "  the  minister  should 
reprove  him  ;  if,  after  doing  so  again  and  again,  he  does  not 
listen,  he  ought  to  dethrone  him,  and  put  another  in  his  place." 

His  estimate  of  human  nature,  like  many  of  the  Chinese 
sages,  is  high,  believing  it  to  be  originally  good,  and  "  that  all 
men  are  naturally  virtuous,  as  all  water  flows  downward.  All 
men  have  compassionate  hearts,  all  feel  ashamed  of  vice."  But 
he  says  also,  "  Shame  is  of  great  moment  to  men  ;  it  is  only  the 
designing  and  artful  that  find  no  use  for  shame."  Yet  human 
nature  must  be  tried  by  suffering,  and  to  form  an  energetic  and 
virtuous  character,  a  man  must  endure  much;  "  when  heaven 
was  about  to  place  Shun  and  others  in  important  trusts,  it  first 
generally  tried  their  minds,  inured  them  to  abstinence,  exposed 
them  to  poverty  and  adversity ;  thus  it  moved  their  hearts  and 
taught  them  patience."  His  own  chacacter  presents  traits  widely 
differing  from  the  servility  and  baseness  usually  ascribed  to 
Asiatics,  and  especially  to  the  Chinese  ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  to  his  principles.  "I  love 
life,  and  I  love  justice,"  he  observes,  "  but  if  I  cannot  preserve 
both,  I  would  give  up  life  and  hold  fast  justice.  Although  I 
love  life,  there  is  that  which  I  love  more  than  life :  although  I 
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hate  death,  there  is  that  which  I  hate  more  than  death.'*  And 
as  if  referring  to  his  own  integrity,  he  elsewhere  says,  "  The 
nature  of  the  superior  man  is  such  that,  although  in  a  high  and 
prosperous  situation,  it  adds  nothing  to  his  virtue  ;  and  although 
in  low  and  distressed  circumstances,  it  impairs  it  in  nothing.'* 
In  many  points,  especially  in  the  importance  he  gives  to  filial 
duty,  his  reverence  for  the  ancient  books  and  princes,  and  his 
adherence  to  old  usages,  Mencius  imitated  and  upheld  Confu- 
cius ;  in  native  vigor,  and  carelessness  of  the  reproaches  of  his 
compatriots,  he  exceeded  him. 

A  few  facts  respecting  the  life,  and  observations  on  the  cha- 
racter, of  the  great  sage  of  Chinese  letters,  may  here  be  added, 
though  the  extracts  already  made  from  his  writings,  are  sufficient 
to  show  his  style.  Confucius  was  born  about  b.  c.  549,  during 
the  reign  of  Ling  wang  (the  same  year  in  which  Cyrus  became 
king  of  Persia),  in  the  petty  kingdom  of  Lu,  now  included  in 
the  province  of  Shantung.  His  father  was  a  district  magistrate, 
and  dying  when  he  was  only  three  years  old,  left  his  care  and 
education  to  his  mother,  who,  although  not  so  celebrated  as  the 
mother  of  Mencius,  seems  to  have  nurtured  in  him  a  respect  for 
morality,  and  directed  his  studies.  During  his  youth,  he  was 
remarkable  for  a  grave  demeanor  and  knowledge  of  ancient 
learning,  which  gained  him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
townsmen,  so  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  duties  of  a  subordinate  office  in  the  revenue  depart- 
ment, and  afterwards  appointed  a  supervisor  of  fields  and  herds. 
In  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  lost  his  mother  by  death,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  ancient  usage,  which  had  then  fallen  into 
disuse,  immediately  resigned  all  his  employments  to  mourn  for 
her  three  years,  during  which  time  he  devoted  himself  to  study. 
This  practice  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

His  examination  of  the  ancient  writings  led  him  to  resolve  upon 
instructing  his  countrymen  in  them,  and  to  revive  the  usages  of 
the  former  kings ;  he  also  visited  one  of  the  neighboring  princes 
by  invitation,  but  declined  rerpaining  in  his  territories,  and  re- 
turned to  Lu,  where  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  formally  set  himself 
up  as  a  teacher.  His  scholars  and  admirers  increased  in  num- 
bers, and  a  corresponding  extension  of  fame  followed,  so  that 
erelong  he  had  an  invitation  to  the  court  of  the  prince  of  Tsf, 
but  on  arrival  there,  was  mortified  to  learn  that  mere  curiosity 
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had  been  the  prevailing  cause  of  the  invitation,  and  not  a  desire 
to  adopt  his  principles.    He  accordingly  left  him,  and  went  else-      .  i 
where,  actuated,  it  would  seem,  as  much  by  a  wish  to  see  other 
countries  and  obtain  office  or  extend  his  influence,  as  to  propagate 
his  doctrines.   Many  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  this  manner, 
*  and  about  the  age  of  forty-five  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  went  into  retirement.    His  own  prince,  lately  come  to  the 
throne,  at  last  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  carrying  his  prin- 
ciples of  government  into  practice  by  appointing  him  to  a  judge- 
"  ship,  from  which  he  soon  after  raised  him  to  the  head  of  affairs. 
He  was  not,  according  to  the  records  of  his  life,  found  wanting, 
but  administered  the  affairs  of  state  with  such  a  mixture  of  zeal, 
prudence,  severity,  and  careful  regard  for  the  wants  of  all,  that 
,  it  soon  bid  fair  to  become  the  envy  and  dread  of  all  other  princi- 
^  palities.    One,  in  particular,  an  usurper,  excited  by  the  advice 
.  of  Confucius  to  his  own  sovereign  to  take  up  arms  and  depose 
.  him,  sent  an  envoy  and  a  conciliatory  present  to  the  king  of  Lu, 
consisting  of  thirty  horses  beautifully  caparisoned,  and  a  number 
of  curious  rarities,  with  a  score  of  the  most  accomplished  cour- 
tesans he  could  procure  in  his  territories.    This  scheme  of 
gaining  the  favor  of  the  youthful  monarch  and  driving  the 
obnoxious  cynic  from  his  councils,  succeeded,  and  Confucius 
soon  afler  retired  by  compulsion  into  private  life.    He  moved 
>  into  the  dominions  of  the  prince  of  Wei,  accompanied  by  such 
of  his  disciples  as  chose  to  follow  him,  where  he  employed  him- 
self in  extending  his  doctrines,  and  travelling  into  the  adjoining 
states. 

He  was  at  times  applauded  and  patronized,  but  quite  as  oflen 
^  the  object  of  persecution  and  contumely  ;  more  than  once  his  life 
was  endangered.  He  compared  himself  to  a  dog  driven  from  his 
home ;  "  I  hove  the  fidelity  of  that  animal,  and  I  am  treated  like  • 
it.  But  what  matters  the  ingratitude  of  men  ?  They  cannot 
hinder  me  from  doing  all  the  good  that  has  been  appointed  me. 
If  my  precepts  are  disregarded,  I  have  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing in  my  own  breast  that  I  have  faithfully  performed  my  duty." 
He  sometimes  spoke  in  a  manner  that  showed  his  own  impression  * 
to  be  that  heaven  had  conferred  on  him  a  special  commission  to 
instruct  the  world.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  when  he  wag  in 
jeopardy,  he  said,  "  If  heaven  means  not  to  obliterate  this  doc- 
trine from  the  earth,  the  men  of  Kwang  can  do  nothing  to  me." 
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And,  "  as  heaven  has  produced  such  a  degree  of  virtue  in  me, 
what  can  Hwantui  do  to  nne  ?" 

In  his  instructions,  he  improved  passing  events  to  afford  use- 
ful lessons,  and  some  of  those  recorded  are  at  least  ingenious. . 
Observing  a  fowler  one  day  sorting  his  birds  into  different  cages, 
he  said,  "  I  do  not  see  any  old  birds  here,  where  have  you  put* 
them  ?"  "  The  old  birds,"  replied  the  fowler,  "  are  too  wary  tc^ 
be  caught ;  they  are  on  the  lookout,  and  if  they  see  a  net  or  cage, 
far  from  falling  into  the  snare,  they  escape  and  nejjer  return. 
Those  young  ones  which  are  in  company  with  them  likewise 
escape,  but  only  such  as  separate  into  a  flock  by  themselves  and 
rashly  approach  are  the  birds  I  take.  If  perchance  I  catch  an 
old  bird  it  is  because  he  follows  the  young  ones."  "You  have 
heard  him,"  observed  the  sage,  turning  to  his  disciples ;  "  the 
words  of  this  fowler  afford  us  matter  for  instruction.  The  young 
birds  escape  the  snare  only  when  they  keep  with  the  old  ones,  the 
old  ones  are  taken  when  they  follow  the  young :  it  is  thus  with 
mankind.  Presumption,  hardihood,  want  of  forethought  and  inat- 
tention, are  the  principal  reasons  why  young  people  are  led  astray. 
Inflated  with  their  small  attainments  they  have  scarcely  made  a 
commencement  in  learning,  before  they  think  they  know  every- 
thing J  they  have  scarcely  performed  a  few  common  virtuous 
acts,  and  straight  they  fancy  themselves  at  the  height  of  wis- 
dom. Under  this  false  impression,  they  doubt  nothing,  hesitate 
at  nothing,  pay  attention  to  nothing ;  they  rashly  undertake  acts 
without  consulting  the  aged  and  experienced,  and  thus  securely 
following  their  own  notions,  they  are  misled  and  fall  into  the  first 
snare  laid  for  them.  If  you  see  an  old  man  of  sober  years  so 
badly  advised  as  to  be  taken  with  the  sprightliness  of  a  youth, 
attached  to  him,  and  thinking  and  acting  with  him,  he  is  led 
astray  by  him  and  soon  taken  in  the  same  snare.  Do  not  forget 
the  answer  of  the  fowler."  Once,  when  looking  at  a  stream,  he 
compared  its  ceaseless  current  to  the  transmission  of  good  doc- 
trine through  succeeding  generations,  and  as  one  race  had  re- 
ceived it,  they  should  hand  it  down  to  others.  "  Do  not  imitate 
those  isolated  men  (the  Rationalists)  who  are  wise  only  for  them- 
selves ;  to  communicate  the  modicum  of  knowledge  and  virtue 
we  possess  to  others,  will  never  impoverish  ourselves."  He  ' 
seems  to  have'  entertained  only  faint  hopes  of  the  general  recep^ 
tion  of  his  doctrine,  though  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he 
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had  as  much  encouragement  in  the  respect  paid  him  personally 
and  the  increase  of  his  scholars,  as  he  could  reasonably  have 
wished. 

Confucius  returned  to  his  native  country  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  completion  of  his  edition  of  the 
classics,  and  in  teaching  his  now  large  band  of  both  esoteric  and 
exoteric  disciples.  This  work  being  done,  he  collected  them 
around  him,  and  made  a  solemn  dedication  of  his  literary  labors  to 
heaven,  as  the  concluding  act  of  his  life.  "  He  assembled  all 
his  disciples,  and  led  them  out  of  the  town  to  one  of  the  hills 
where  sacrifices  had  usually  been  offered  for  many  years.  Here 
he  erected  a  table  or  altar,  upon  which  he  placed  the  books ;  and 
then  turning  his  face  to  the  north,  adored  heaven,  and  returned 
thanks  upon  his  knees  in  a  humble  manner  for  having  had  life 
and  strength  granted  him  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  this  labo- 
rious undertaking  ;  he  implored  heaven  to  grant  that  the  benefit 
to  his  countrymen  from  so  arduous  a  labor  might  not  be  small. 
He  had  prepared  himself  for  this  ceremony  by  privacy,  fasting, 
and  prayer.  Chinese  pictures  represent  the  sage  in  the  attitude 
of  supplication,  and  a  beam  of  light  or  a  rainbow  descending 
from  the  sky  upon  the  books,  while  his  scholars  stand  around  in 
admiring  wonder."* 

A  few  days  before  his  death  he  tottered  about  the  house,  sigh- 
ing out, 

Tai  shan,  H  tui  hu  ! — Liang  muh,  H  hwai  hu  ! — rCkijiriy  H  wei  hu  f 

The  great  mountain  is  broken  ! 
'    The  strong  beam  is  thrown  down  ! 
The  wise  man  is  decayed ! 

He  died  soon  after,  b.  c.  479,  oet.  73,  leaving  a  single  descendant, 
his  grandson  Tsz'sz',  through  whom  the  succession  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  present  day.  During  his  life,  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  Babylon,  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians,  took  place.  Posthumous 
honors  in  great  variety  amounting  to  idolatrous  worship,  have 
been  conferred  upon  him.  His  title  is  the  most  Holy  Ancient 
Teacher  Kung  tsz*,  and  the  Holy  Duke.  In  the  reign  of  Kanghi, 
2150  years  after  his  death,  there  were  eleven  thousand  males 

•  Chinese  Repoiitory,  Vol  Xf  ,  p.  421.    Pauthier'a  China,  pp.  121-181. 
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aliTe  bearing  his  name^  and  most  of  them  of  the  74th.geneTation, 
being  undoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  world.  In 
the  Sacrificial  Ritual  a  short  account  of  his  life  is  given,  vludi 
closes  with  the  following  paean. 

Confucius !  Confucius  !  ilow  great  is  Confucius ! 
Before  Confucius  there  never  was  a  Confucius ! 
Since  Confiicias  there  never  has  been  a  Confacins ! 
Gonfiicius!  GonfaeinB!  How  great  is  Confueins! 

The  leading  features  of  the  philosophy  of  Confucius  are  sub- 
ordination to  superiors,  and  kind  upright  dealing  with  our  fellow- 
men  j  destitute  of  all  reference  to  an  unseen  Power  to  whom  all 
men  are  accountable,  they  look  only  to  this  world  for  their  sanc- 
tions, and  make  the  monarch  iiimself  only  partially  amenable  to 
a  higher  tribunal.  From  the  duty,  honor,  and  obedience  owed  by 
a  child  to  his  parents,  he  proceeds  to  inculcate  the  obligations  of 
wives  to  their  husbands,  subjects  to  their  prince,  and  ministers  to 
their  king,  together  with  all  the  obligations  arising  from  the  va- 
rious social  relations.  Political  morality  must  be  founded  on  pri- 
vate rectitude,  and  the  beginning  of  all  real  advance  in  his 
opinion  was  comprised  in  nosce  ieipsum.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
among  much  that  is  commendable,  there  are  a  few  exceptionable 
do;[i;mas  among  his  tenets,  but  compared  with  the  precepts  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  sages,  the  general  tendency  of  his  writings 
is  good,  while  in  their  general  adaptation  to  the  society  in  which  ho 
lived,  and  their  eminently  practical  character,  they  exceed  those 
of  western  philosophers.  He  did  not  deal  much  in  sublime  and 
unattainable  descriptions  of  virtue,  but  rathc^r  taught  how  the 
common  intercourse  of  life  was  to  be  maintained^  how  children 
should  conduct  themselves  towards  their  parents,  when  a  man 
should  enter  on  office,  when  to  marry,  dec,  dec.»  which,  although 
they  may  seem  somewhat  trifling  to  us,  were  probably  well 
calculated  for  the  times  and  people  among  whom  he  lived. 

If  Confucius  had  transmitted  to  posterity  such  works  as  the* 
Iliad,  the  De  Officiis,  or  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  taken  a  higher  rank  among  the  commanding  mtell^ts  of 
the  world,  but  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  his  influ. 
enee  among  his  own  countrymen  would  have  been  as  good  or  as 
lasthog*   The  variety  and  minuteness  of  his  Instructions  Ibr  tbe 
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nurture  and  education  of  children,  tiie  stress  he  lays  upon  filial 
duty,  the  detail  of  etiquette  and  conduct  he  gives  for  the  inter- 
course of  all  classes  and  ranks  in  society,  characterize  his  writ- 
ings  from  those  of  all  philosophers  in  other  countries,  who,  com- 
paratively speaking,  gave  small  thought  to  the  education  of  the 
young.  The  Four  Books  and  the  Five  Classics  would  not,  so 
far  as  regards  their  intrinsic  character  in  comparison  with  other 

,  productions,  be  considered  as  anything  more  than  curiosities  in 
literature  for  their  antiquity  and  language,  were  it  not  for  iho 
incomparable  influence  they  have  exerted  over  so  many  millions 
of  minds ;  in  this  view  they  are  invested  with  an  interest  which 
no  book,  besides  the  Bible,  can  claim.  In  concluding  this  very 
.  brief  notice  of  the  Chinese  classics  and  their  two  principal  authors, 
one  redeeming  quality  they  possess  compared  with  the  classical  ^(j^^ 
writings  of  Grecian  and  Roman  genius  must  not  be  overlooked, 
-  which  is  their  freedom  from  descriptions  of  impurity  and  licen- 
tiousness, and  allusions  to  whatever  debases  and  vitiates  the  heart. 

.  Chinese  literature  contains  enough,  indeed,  to  pollute  even  the 
mind  of  a  heathen,  but  its  scum  has  become  the  sediment ;  and 
little  or  nothing  can  be  Jbund  in  the  writings  which  are  most   •  ^ 
highly  prized,  which  will  not  bear  perusal  by  any  person  in  any 

r  country.  Every  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Hindu,  Greek,  and  Roman  poets,  know  sthe  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  amours  and  obscenities  of  gods  and  goddesses  which 
fill  their  pages,  and  the  purity  of  the  Chinese  canonical  books  in 
this  respect  must  be  considered  os  remarkable.  ^ 

The  hornbooks  put  into  the  hands  of  schoolboys  consist  chiefly 
of  digests  of  the  classical  writings,  intermixed  with  exhortations 
to  observe  their  instructions,  and  enforced  by  examples  of  emi- 
nent honors  attained  by  persons  who  obeyed  them  and  the  bad 
reputation  left  by  those  who  disregarded  them.  These  works,  * 
though  .small  and  few  in  number,  exert  a  powerful  influence  over 

'  the  people  from  their  constituting  the  primary  books  in  tuition,  « 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  those  who  learn  them  by  heart,  never 
having  the  opportunity  of  proceeding  any  further  in  their  studies. 
The  one  first  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  the  Trimetrical 
Classic,  has  already  been  noticed  (page  428),  and  a  short  extract 
given  from  it.  Next  to  it  is  the  Pih  Kia  Singj  or  Century  of 
Surnames,  though  in  fact  it  contains  454,  thirty  of  which  are  ^  - 

^  double.    The  nature  of  the  work  forbids  its  being  studied,  for  i\ 
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is  a  mere  list  of  surnames,  as  Kung,  Wei,  Sz'ma,  dec,  like  Lord, 
Richards,  Younghusband,  &c.,  in  English,  and  though  the  use- 
fulness of  a  list  of  the  characters  used  for  proper  names,  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  others  having  the  same  sound, 
is  plain  enough,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  why  it  should  form  one 
of  a  series  of  school  books. 

The  third  in  the  list  is  the  Tsien  Tsz'  PTaw,  or  Millenary  Clas- 
sic, unique  among  all  books  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  whose 
like  could  not  probably  be  produced  in  any  other,  in  that  it  con- 
sists of  just  a  thousand  characters,  no  two  of  which  are  alike  in 
form  or  meaning.  The  author,  Chau  Hingtsz',  flourished  about 
A.  D.  550,  and  according  to  an  account  given  in  the  history  of  the 
Liang  dynasty,  wrote  it  at  the  emperor's  request,  who  had  order- 
ed his  minister  Wang  Hichi  to  write  out  a  thousand  characters, 
and  give  them  to  him,  to  see  if  he  could  make  a  connected  ode 
with  them.  This  he  did,  and  presented  his  performance  to  his 
majesty,  who  rewarded  him  with  rich  presents  in  token  of  his 
approval.  Some  accounts,  in  order  that  so  singular  a  work  might 
not  want  for  corresponding  wonders,  add  that  he  did  the  task  in 
a  single  night,  under  the  fear  of  condign  punishment  if  he  failed, 
and  the  mental  exertion  was  so  great  as  to  turn  his  hair  white. 
It  consists  of  250  lines,  in  which  rhyme  and  rhythm  are  both 
carefully  observed,  though  there  is  no  more  poetry  in  it  than  in 
a  multiplication-table.  The  contents  of  the  book  are  similar  but 
more  discursive  than  those  of  the  Trimetrical  Classic.  From  the 
Ist  to  the  102d  line,  the  productions  of  nature  and  virtues  of  the 
early  monarchs,  the  power  and  capacities  of  man,  his  social  du- 
ties and  mode  of  conduct,  with  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of 
living,  are  summarily  treated.  Thence  to  the  162d  line,  the 
splendor  of  the  palace,  and  its  high  dignitaries,  with  other  illus- 
trious persons  and  places,  are  referred  to.  The  last  part  of  the 
work  treats  of  private  and  literary  life,  the  pursuits  of  agricul- 
'  ture,  household  government,  and  education,  interspersed  with  some 
exhortations,  and  a  few  illustrations.  A  few  disconnected  extracts 
from  Dr.  Bridgman's  faithful  translation  will  show  the  mode  in 
which  these  subjects  are  handled.    The  opening  lines  are, 

"  The  heavens  are  of  a  sombre  hne  :  the  earth  is  yellow : 
The  whole  universe  [at  the  creation]  was  one  wide  waste 

after  which  it  takes  a  survey  of  the  world  and  its  products,  and 
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Chinese  history,  in  a  very  sententious  manner,  down  to  the  37th 
line,  which  opens  a  new  subject. 

"  Now  this  our  human  body  is  endowed 
With  four  great  powers  and  live  cardinal  virtues  : 
Preserve  with  reverence  what  your  parents  nourished,— 
How  can  you  dare  to  destroy  or  injure  it  ? 
Let  females  guard  their  chastity  and  purity, 
And  let  men  imitate  ttie  talented  and  virtuous. 
When  you  know  your  own  errors  then  reform  ;  • 
And  when  you  have  made  acquisitions  do  not  lose  them. 
Forbear  to  complain  of  thb  defects  of  other  people, 
And  cease  to  rely  [too  much]  on  your  own  superiority. 
Let  your  trutli  be  such  as  may  be  verified, 
Your  capacities,  as  to  be  measured  with  difficulty.  ^ 

"  Observe  and  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  virtuous. 
And  command  your  thoughts  that  you  may  be  wise. 
Your  virtue  once  fixed,  your  reputation  will  be  established ; 
Your  habits  once  rectified,  your  example  will  be  correct. 
Sounds  are  reverberated  in  the  deep  valleys. 
And  are  reechoed  through  the  vacant  halls : 
Even  so  misery  is  the  reward  of  accumulated  vice, 
And  happiness  the  reward  of  illustrious  virtue. 

*  A  foot  of  precious  jade  stone  is  not  to  be  valued. 
But  for  an  inch  of  time  you  ought  earnestly  to  contend." 

"  Mencius  esteemed  plainness  and  simplicity  ; 
And  Yu  the  historian  held  firmly  to  rectitude. 
These  nearly  approached  tlie  golden  medium. 
Being  laborious,  humble,  diligent,  and  moderate. 
Listen  to  what  is  said,  and  investigate  the  principles  explained : 
Examine  men's  conduct,  that  you  may  distinguish  their  characters. 
Leave  behind  you  none  but  purposes  of  good  ; 
And  strive  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  respect 
When  satirized  and  admonished  examine  yourself. 
And  do  this  more  thoroughly  when  favors  increase." 

"  Years  fly  away  like  arrows,  one  pushing  on  another ; 
The  sun  shines  brightly  through  his  whole  course. 
The  planetarium  where  it  is  suspended  constantly  revolves ; 
And  the  bright  moon  also  repeats  her  revolutions. 
To  support  fire,  add  fuel ;  so  cultivate  the  root  of  happiness. 
And  you  will  obtain  eternal  peace  and  endless  felicity." 

The  commentary  on  the  Thousand  Character  Classic  contains 
many  just  observations  and  curious  anecdotes  in  illustration  of 
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the  text,  and  if  western  scholars  were  as  familiar  with  the  acts 
and  sayings  of  king  Wan,  of  Su  Tsin,  or  of  Kwan  Chung,  as 
they  are  with  those  of  Sesostris,  Pericles,  or  Horace,  these  inci- 

.  dents  and  places  would  be  deemed  more  interesting  than  they 
now  are.  But  where  the  power  of  genius,  or  the  vivid  pictures 
of  a  brilliant  imagination,  are  wanting  to  illustrate  or  beautify  a 
subject,  there  is  comparatively  little  to  interest  Europeans  in  the 
authors  and  statesmen  of  a  distant  country  and  remote  periods. 

•  '  The  fourth  in  this  series,  called  the  Odes  for  Children,  is  writ- 
ten in  rhymed  pentameters,  and  contains  only  thirty-four  stanzas 
of  four  lines.  A  single  extract  will  be  enough  to  show  its 
character,  which  is,  in  general,  a  brief  description  and  praise  of 
literary  life,  and  allusion  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  educate  children  ; 
Do  not  say  that  your  families  are  poor, 
For  those  who  can  handle  well  the  pencil, 
•         Go  where  they  will  need  never  ask  for  favors. 

"  One  at  the  age  of  seven,  showed  himself  a  divinely  endowed  youth, 
'  Heaven,'  said  he, '  gave  me  my  intelligence  : 
Men  of  talent  appear  in  the  courts  of  the  holy  monarch, 
Nor  need  they  wait  in  attendance  on  lords  and  nobles. 

"  *  In  the  morning  I  was  an  humble  cottager. 
In  the  evening  I  entered  the  court  of  the  son  of  heaven : 
Civil  and  military  offices  are  not  hereditary, 
Men  must,  therefore,  rely  on  their  own  efforts. 

*  A  passage  for  the  sea  has  been  cut  through  mountains, 
And  stones  have  been  melted  to  repair  the  heavens ; 
In  all  the  world  there  is  nothing  that  is  impossible ; 
It  is  the  heart  of  man  alone  that  is  wanting  resolution. 

"  *  Once  I  myself  was  a  poor  indigent  scholar. 
Now  I  ride  mounted  in  ipy  four-horse  chariot. 
And  all  my  fellow-villagers  exclaim  with  surprise,* 
Let  those  who  have  children  thoroughly  educate  them." 

The  examples  of  intelligent  youth  rising  to  the  highest  offices 
of  state  are  numerous  in  all  the  works  designed  for  beginners, 
and  stories  illustrative  of  their  precocity  are  sometimes  given  in 
toybooks  and  novels.    One  of  the  most  common  instances  is  here 
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quoted  from  the  Eastern  Garden's  Miscellany,  that  of  Confucius 
and  Hiang  Toh,  which  is  as  well  known  to  every  Chinese  as  the 
story  of  George  Washington  barking  the  cherry-tree  with  his 
hatchet  is  to  American  youth. 

"  The  name  of  Confucius  was  Yu,  and  his  style  Chungni ;  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  instructor  in  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Lu.  One  day,  followed  by  all  his  disciples,  riding  in  a  carriage,  he 
went  out  to  ramble,  and  on  the  road,  came  across  several  children  at 
their  sports  ;  among  them  was  one  who  did  not  join  in  them.  Confucius, 
stopping  his  carriage,  asked  him,  saying,  '  Why  is  it  tliat  you  alone  do 
not  play  ?'  The  lad  replied,  '  All  play  is  without  any  profit ;  one's 
clotlies  get  torn,  and  they  arc  not  easily  mended ;  above  me,  I  disgrace 
my  father  and  mother  ;  below  me,  even  to  the  lowest,  there  is  fighting  and 
altercation  ;  so  much  toil  and  no  reward,  how  can  it  be  a  good  business  ? 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  do  not  play.'  Then  dropping  his  head,  he 
began  making  a  city  out  of  pieces  of  tile. 

"  Confucius,  reproving  him,  said,  '  Why  do  you  not  turn  out  for  the 
carriage  V  The  boy  replied, '  From  ancient  times  till  now  it  has  always 
been  considered  proper  for  a  carriage  to  turn  out  for  a  city,  and  not  for  a 
city  to  turn  out  for  a  carriage.'  Confucius  then  stopped  his  vehicle  in 
order  to  discourse  of  reason.  He  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  asked  him, 
*  You  are  still  young  in  years,  how  is  it  that  you  are  so  quick?'  The 
boy  replied,  saying, '  A  human  being,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  discrimi- 
nates between  his  father  and  his  mother  ;  a  hare,  three  days  after  it  is 
born,  runs  over  the  ground  and  furrows  of  the  fields ;  fish,  three  days 
after  their  birth,  wander  in  rivers  and  lakes :  what  heaven  thus  pro- 
duces naturally,  how  can  it  be  called  brisk  ?' 

"  Confucius  added,  '  In  what  village  and  neighborhood  do  you  reside, 
what  is  your  surname  and  name,  and  what  your  style  ?'  The  boy  an- 
swered, '  I  live  in  a  mean  village  and  in  an  insignificant  land  ;  my  sur- 
name is  Hiang,  my  name  is  Toh,  and  I  have  yet  no  style.' 

"  Confucius  rejoined, '  I  wish  to  have  you  come  and  ramble  with  me  ; 
what  do  you  think  of  it?'  The  youth  replied, '  A  stem  father  is  at 
home,  whom  I  am  bound  to  ser\'e ;  an  affectionate  mother  is  there, 
whom  it  is  my  duty  to  cherish ;  a  worthy  elder  brother  is  at  home^ 
whom  it  is  proper  for  me  to  obey,  with  a  tender  younger  brotlier 
whom  I  must  teach  ;  and  an  intelligent  teacher  is  there  from  whom  I 
am  required  to  learn.  How  have  I  leisure  to  go  a  rambling  with  you  V 

"  Confucius  said, '  I  have  in  my  carriage  thirty-two  chessmen ;  what 
do  you  say  to  having  a  game  together  ?'  The  lad  answered,  *  If  the 
emperor  love  gaming,  the  empire  will  not  be  governed ;  if  the  nobles 
love  play,  the  government  will  be  impeded  ;  if  scholars  love  it,  learning 
and  investigation  will  be  lost  and  thrown  by ;  if  the  lower  classes  are 
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fond  of  gambling,  tliey  will  utterly  lose  the  support  of  their  families;  if 
servants  and  slaves  love  to  game,  they  will  get  a  cudgeling ;  if  farmers 
love  it  they  miss  the  time  for  ploughing  and  sowing  ;  for  these  reasons  I 
shall  not  play  with  you.' 

"  Confucius  rejoined, '  I  wish  to  have  you  go  with  me,  and  fully  equal- 
ize the  empire  ;  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?'  The  lad  replied, '  The 
empire  cannot  be  equalized ;  here  are  high  hills,  there  are  lakes  and 
rivers  ;  eitlier  there  are  princes  and  nobles,  or  there  are  slaves  and  ser- 
vants. If  the  high  hills  be  levelled,  the  birds  and  beasts  will  have  no 
resort ;  if  the  rivers  and  lakes  be  filled  up,  the  fishes  and  the  turtles  will 
have  nowhere  to  go  ;  do  away  with  kings  and  nobles,  and  the  common 
people  will  have  much  dispute  about  right  and  wrong ;  obliterate  slaves 
and  servants,  and  who  will  there  be  to  serve  the  prince !  If  the  empire 
be  so  vast  and  unsettled,  how  can  it  be  equalized  ?' 

"  Confucius  again  asked, '  Can  yon  tell,  under  the  whole  sky,  what  fire 
has  no  smoke,  what  water  no  fish ;  what  hill  has  no  stones,  what 
tree  no  branches ;  what  man  has  no  wife,  what  woman  -no  husband ; 
what  cow  has  no  calf,  what  mare  no  colt ;  what  cock  has  no  hen,  what 
hen  no  cock ;  what  constitutes  an  excellent  man,  and  what  an  infe- 
rior man  ;  what  is  that  which  has  not  enough,  and  what  that  which  has 
an  overplus ;  what  city  is  without  a  market,  and  who  is  the  man  without 
a  style  ?' 

"  The  boy  rephed, '  A  glowworm's  fire  has  no  smoke,  and  well-water  ' 
no  fish  ;  a  mound  of  earth  has  no  stones,  and  a  rotten  tree  no  branches ; 
genii  have  no  wives,  and  fairies  no  husbands ;  earthen  cows  have  no 
calves,  nor  wooden  mares  any  colts ;  lonely  cocks  have  no  hens,  and 
widowed  hens  no  cocks ;  he  who  is  worthy  is  an  excellent  man,  and  a 
fool  is  an  inferior  man  ;  a  winter's  day  is  not  long  enough,  and  a  sum- 
mer's day  is  too  long ;  the  imperial  city  has  no  market,  and  little  folks 
have  no  style.' 

"  Confucius  inquiring  said,  '  Do  you  know  what  are  the  connecting 
bonds  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  what  is  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  the  dual  powers  ?  What  is  left,  and  what  is  right ;  what  is  out,  and 
what  is  in  ;  who  Is  father,  and  who  is  mother  ;  who  is  husband,  and  who 
is  wife?  [Do  you  know]  where  the  wind  comes  from,  and  from, 
whence  the  rain  ?  From  whence  the  clouds  issue,  and  the  dew  arises  ? 
And  for  how  many  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  the  sky  and  earth  go  pa- 
rallel 7' 

"The  youth  answering  said,  'Nine  multiplied  nine  times  make 
eighty-one,  which  is  the  controlling  bond  of  heaven  and  earth ;  eight 
multiplied  into  nine  makes  seventy-two,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
dual  powers.  Heaven  is  father,  and  earth  is  mother^  the  sun  is  hus- 
band, and  the  moon  is  wife  ;  east  is  left,  and  west  is  right ;  without  is 
out,  and  inside  is  in  ;  the  winds  come  from  Tsang-wu,  and  the  rains 
proceed  from  wastes  and  wilds ;  the  clouds  issue  irom  the  hills,  and  the 
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dew  rises  from  the  ground.  Sky  and  earth  go  parallel  for  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  miles,  and  the  four  points  of  the  compass  have  each 
their  station.' 

"  Confucius  asking,  said, '  Which  do  you  say  is  the  nearest  relation, 
father  and  mother,  or  husband  and  wife  ?'  The  boy  responded, '  One's 
parents  are  near  ;  husband  and  wife  are  not  [so]  near.' 

"Confucius  rejoined, '  While  husband  and  wife  are  alive,  the^  sleep 
under  the  same  coverlet ;  when  they  are  dead  they  lie  in  the  same 
grave  ;  how  then  can  you  say  that  they  are  not  near  ?'  The  boy  re- 
plied, *  A  man  without  a  wife  is  like  a  carriage  witliout  a  wheel ;  if 
there  be  no  wheel,  another  one  is  made,  for  he  can  doubtless  get  a  new 
one  ;  so,  if  one's  wife  die,  he  seeks  again,  for  he  also  can  obtain  a  new 
one.  The  daughter  of  a  worthy  family  must  certainly  marry  an  honor- 
able husband  ;  a  house  having  ten  rooms  always  has  a  plate  and  a  ridge- 
pole ;  three  windows  and  six  lattices  do  not  give  the  ligiit  of  a  single 
*door ;  the  whole  host  of  stars  with  all  tlieir  sparkling  brilliancy  do  not 
equal  the  splendor  of  the  solitary  moon  :  the  affection  of  a  father  and 
mother — alas,  if  it  be  once  lost !' 

"  Confucius  sighing,  said, '  How  clever !  how  worthy  !*  The  boy 
asking  the  sage  said, '  You  have  just  been  giving  me  questions,  which  I 
have  answered  one  by  one ;  I  now  wish  to  seek  information ;  will  the 
teacher  in  one  sentence  afibrd  me  some  plain  instruction  ?  I  shall  be 
much  gratified  if  my  request  be  not  rejected.'  Ho  then  said, '  Why  is  it 
that  mallards  and  ducks  are  able  to  swim ;  how  is  it  that  wild  geese  and 
cranes  sing ;  and  why  are  firs  and  pines  green  through  the  winter  ?' 
Confucius  replied,  *  Mallards  and  ducks  can  swim  because  their  feet  are 
broad  ;  wild  geese  and  cranes  can  sing  because  they  have  long  necks  ; 
firs  and  pines  remain  green  throughout  the  winter,  because  they  have 
strong  hearts.'  The  youth  rejoined, '  Not  so ;  fishes  and  turtles  can 
swim,  is  it  because  they  all  have  broad  feet  ?  Frogs  and  toads  can 
sing,  is  it  because  their  necks  are  long  ?  The  green  bamboo  keeps  fresh  • 
in  winter,  is  it  on  account  of  its  strong  heart  ?' 

"  Again  interrogating,  he  said, '  How  many  stars  are  there  altogether 
in  the  sky  ?'  Confucius  replied, '  At  this  time  inquire  about  the  earth; 
how  can  we  converse  about  the  sky  with  certainty  ?'  The  boy  said, 
*  Then  how  many  houses  in  all  are  there  on  the  earth  ?'  The  sage  an-  * 
swered,  '  Come  now,  speak  about  something  that's  before  our  eyes  ;  why 
must  you  converse  about  heaven  and  earth  V  The  lad  resumed, '  Well, 
speak  about  what's  before  our  eyes — how  many  hairs  are  there  in  your 
eyebrows  ?* 

"  Confucius  smiled,  but  did  not  answer,  and  turning  round  to  his  dis- 
ciples called  them  and  said, '  This  boy  is  to  be  feared  ;  for  it  is  easy  to 
•   Bee  that  the  subsequent  man  will  not  be  like  the  child.'    He  then  got 
into  hifl  carriage  and  rode  off." — Chi.  Rep.y  Vol.  X.,  p.  614. 
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The  exhortations  and  examples  these  primary  works  contain, 
can  hardly  fail  of  powerfully  impressing  the  youthful  student 
with  a  respect  for  literary  pursuits  which  must  tend  to  restrain 
him  somewhat  from  vicious  habits,  and  implant  a  strong  desire 
to  emulate  the  conduct  of  these  ensamples,  and  attain  the  same 
honorable  stations  they  so  worthily  filled.  Inculcated  in  every 
possible  W'ay,  it  produces  and  accounts  for  the  general  prevalence 
of  literary  habits  among  the  Chinese,  and  the  honorable  preemi- 
nance  accorded  to  that  class  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits.  Amid  all  the  alterations  which  h^ive  passed 
upon  the  government,  the  revolutions  which  have  dismembered 
and  reunited  the  empire,  and  changed  the  reigning  families,  and 
the  commotions  caused  throughout  society  by  foreign  invasion  or 
intestine  strifes,  the  reverence  of  the  government  and  people  for 
the  name  of  Confucius,  and  the  close  study  of  his  writings,  have 
survived  every  change.  So  deeply  implanted  in  the  minds  and 
habits  of  the  people  is  the  respect  paid  to  letters,  that  everything 
connected  with  or  subservient  to  literary  objects,  is  carried  to  a 
degree  of  refinement,  and  blended  with  other  concerns  of  life  in 
a  way  that  seems  extravagant  or  puerile,  but  which  could  hardly 
exist,  without  some  regard  for  knowledge  itself.  If  we  are  some- 
times disposed  to  smile  at  the  solemn  nonsense  and  inconsequent 
reasoning  of  Chinese  literati  of  the  present  day,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  same  taste  for  reading  and  desire  for  know- 
ledge  only  requires  the  proper  aliment  which  we  can  give  them 
to  form  intelligent  and  useful  men  ;  and  perhaps  this  devotion  to 
their  classical  works  will  incite  them  to  give  the  same  careful 
study  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  when  made  known  to  them. 

In  addition  to  these  books,  and  the  nine  classical  works,  there 
is,  besides  the  Iliau  King  already  referred  to,  another  work  by 
Chu  Hi,  which  demands  a  passing  notice.  It  is  called  Siau  Hiohj 
Primary  Lessons  or  Juvenile  Instructor,  and  was  intended  by  its 
compiler  to  be  a  counterpart  to  the  Ta  Hioh  or  Superior  Lessons, 
one  of  the  Four  Books.  None  of  the  works  of  later  scholars  are 
so  well  calculated  to  show  the  ideas  of  the  Chinese  in  all  ages 
upon  the  principles  of  education,  intercourse  of  life,  and  rules.of 
conduct  to  be  observed  by  all  people  as  this  ;  precepts  are  illus- 
trated by  examples,  and  the  examples  referred  back  to  precepts  ^ 
for  their  moving  cause.  One  of  its  fifty  commentators  says, 
**  We  confide  in  the  Siau  Hioh  as  we  do  in  the  gods  ;  and  revere 
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it  as  we  do  our  parents."  It  is  divided  into  two  books,  the  first 
of  which  is  the  "  fountain  of  learning/'  and  the  latter  "  the  stream 
flowing  from  it."  The  first  lx)ok  is  divided  into  four  parts  and 
123  sections,  and  treats  of  the  first  principles  of  education ;  of 
the  duties  we  owe  our  kindred,  rulers,  and  fellow-men  ;  of  those- 
we  owe  ourselves  in  regard  to  study,  demeanor,  food,  and  dress ; 
and  lastly  gives  numerous  examples  from  ancient  history  confir- 
matory  of  the  maxims  inculcated,  and  the  good  effects  resulting 
from  their  observance.  The  second  book  contains,  in  its  first 
part,  a  collection  of  good  sayings  of  eminent  men  who  flourished 
fxder  B.  c.  200,  succeeded  by  a  series  of  examples  of  distin- 
guished persons  calculated  to  show  the  effects  of  good  principles  ; 
these  parts  are  designed  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  teachings  of 
the  first  book.  From  the  celebrity  of  the  compiler,  and  the 
plainness  of  the  style,  it  is  probable  that  the  precepts  of  the 
higher  classics  have  been  more  extensively  dilllised  among  the 
lower  classes  through  means  of  the  Siau  Hioh,  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been.  One  or  two  quotations,  themselves  ex- 
tracted  from  other  works,  will  suffice  to  show  something  of  its 
contents. 

"  Confucins  said,  *  Friends  must  sharply  and  frankly  admonish  each 
other,  and  brothers  must  be  gentle  towards  one  another.'" 

"  Tsz'kung,  askinj^  about  friendship,  Confucius  said,  '  Faithfully  to 
inform  and  kindly  to  instruct  another  is  the  duty  of  a  friend  ;  if  he  is 
not  tractable,  desist ;  do  not  disgrace  yourself.'  " 

"  Whoever  enters  with  his  guests,  yields  precedence  to  thera  at  every 
door ;  when  they  reach  the  innermost  one,  he  begs  leave  to  go  in  and 
arrange  the  seats,  and  then  returns  to  receive  the  guesLs  ;  and  after  they 
have  repeatedly  declined  he  bows  to  them  and  enters.  He  passes  through 
the  right  door,  they  through  the  lef^.  He  ascends  the  eastern,  they  the 
western,  steps.  If  a  guest  be  of  a  lower  grade,  he  must  approach  the 
steps  of  the  host,  while  tlie  latter  must  repeatedly  decline  this  attention; 
then  the  guest  may  return  to  the  western  steps,  he  ascending,  both  host 
and  guest  must  mutually  yield  precedence :  then  the  host  must  ascend 
first,  and  the  guests  follow.  From  step  to  step  they  must  bring  their 
feet  together,  gradually  ascending, — those  on  the  east  moving  the  right 
foot  first,  those  on  the  west  the  left." 

The  examples  of  filial  piety  contained  in  it  are  more  interest- 
ing to  a  foreigner  than  the  minute  directions  about  intercourse 
and  behavior.    Still  these  last  all  go  to  form  Chinese  character, 
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and  giye  it  dmt  de^eld^ent  which  makee  it  the  strMiga 
pound  of  ignorance  and  scholastic  erudition^  the  union  of  cruelty 

,  and  politeness,  of  condescension  and  contempt,  of  civilization  and 
harbarism,  which  it  reaUy  is.   Their  defect  is  in  the  absence  of 

^  those  powerful  motives  which  the  Bible  contains  as  the  sanctions 
of  Us  precepts,  and  hence  the  result  is  such  a  medley  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  training  given  the  mind  in  such  morals* 
under  a  despotic  govemment|  and  wheie  there  was  so  little  con- 
scientious restraint.  .  .  ^     ■  •(  y^V: 
The  ninth  section  of  this  division  in  the  catalogue  contiiins  a 
list  of  musical  works,  and  a  few  on  dancing  ur  posture-making ; 
they  hold  this  distinguished  place  in  the  list  from  the  importance  .^ 
attached  to  nnusic  js  a  branch  of  learning.  •  The  tenth  gives  the*^ 
names  of  tiie  principal  grammars  and  dictionaries,  most  of.  them'^ 
confined  to  the  Chinese  language,  though  a  few  are  in  Manchu.  | 
The  Chinese  governiimt  has  excelled  in  the. attention  it  has  given 
to  the  compilslipn  of  lexicons  and  encyclopsedias.    The  number' 
of  Works  of  tiiis  sort,  and  the  extent  of  quotation  in  them  ;  the . 
variety  of  separate  disquisitions  upon  the  form,  origin,  and  com- ' 
position  of  characters ;  and  treatises  upon  subjects  connected 
with  the  language,  are  very  great,  and  indicate  the  careful  labor  ■ 
native  scholars  have  bestowed  upon  the  elucidation  of  their  own 
tongue.  ^          '                                 fSay  ^ 

One  thesaurus,  the  Pei  Wan  Yun  Fu^  or  Treasury  of  com-  , 
pared  Characters  and  Sounds,  is  so  extensive  and  profound,  as  to 
deserve  a  short  notice,  which  cannot  be  better  made  than  by  an 
extract  from  the  preface  of  M.  Gallery  to  his  prospectus  to  a  ^ 
translation  of  it.    He  says  the  emperor  Kanghi,  who  planned 
its  preparation,  "  assembled  in  his  palace  the  most  distinguished  . 
literati  of  the  empire,  and  laying  before  them  all  the  works  that 
could  be  got,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  commanded  them 
carefully  to  collect  all  the  words,  allusions,  forms,  and  figures  of 
speech,  of  which  examples  miglit  l)c  found  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage of  every  style ;  to  class  the  principal  articles  according  to 

'  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  ;  to  devote  a  distinct  paragraph  to 
each  expression  ;  and  to  give  in  support  of  every  paragraph 
several  quotations  from  the  original  works.  Stimulated  by  the 
munificence,  as  well  as  the  example,  of  the  emperor,  who 
reviewed  the  performances  of  every  day,  seventy-six  literati 

''■  assei^led  at  PeldD^ jaboied  yth^u^  asaiduitjj^  and  kept  up  , 
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such  an  active  correspondence  with  the  learned  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  that  at  the  end  of  eight  years  the  work  was  com- 
pleted (1711),  and  printed  at  the  public  expense,  in  130  thick  ' 
volumes."    The  somewhat  peculiar  nature  of  the  Chinese  Ian-  ^ 
guage,  in  the  formation  of  many  dissyllabic  compounds  by  com- 
bining two  or  more  characters  to  express  a  third  and  new  idea,  . 
jpenders  such  a  work  as  this  Thesaurus  more  necessary  and  use- 
ful, perhaps,  than  it  would  be  in  any  other  language.  Under 
some  of  the  common  characters  as  many  as  300,  400,  and  even 

.  up  to  600  combinations  are  noticed,  all  of  which  modify  its  sense 
more  or  less,  and  form  a  complete  monograph  of  tfie  character, 
of  the  highest  utility  to  the  scholar  in  composing  idiomatic 

,  Chinese.  This  magnificent  monument  of  literary  labor  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  monarch  who  took  so  much  interest  in  its 
compilation,  as  he  remarks  in  his  preface,  to  devote  the  leisure 
hours  of  every  day,  notwithstanding  his  manifold  occupations, ' 
for  eight  years,  to  overlooking  the  labors  of  the  scholars  engaged 
upon  it. 

M.  Gallery  notices  many  other  lexicons  of  high  repute  among 
.  the  Chinese,*  one  of  which,  the  Shwoh  Wdn  Kiai  Tsz\  or  Trea-  * 
,  tise  on  the  Meaning  of  Words,  was  published  a.  d.  150,  and  is 
•  still  good  authority.    Two  of  them  were  issued  under  the  Ming  . 
dynasty,  and  the  one  published  a.  d.  1397,  formed  the  basis  of 
Dr.  Morrison's  Syllabic  Dictionary,  printed  425  years  after- 
wards ;  no  stronger  proof  of  the  fixedness  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
,  guage  could  be  adduced. 

•  Systema  Phoneticum,  Parti.,  p.  77    Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  XII., 
p.  302. 
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PuUte  Litentnre  of  the  Chinttw. 

Thb  three,  remaining  divisions  of  the  Imperial  Catalogue  com- 
prise  lists  of  Historical,  Professional,  and  Poetical  works.  With 
regard  to  their  value  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
decision,  without  fumishing  very  copious  extracts ;  but  Remusaly 
Staunton,  the  two  Morrisons,  and  others  who  have  studied  them 
the  longest,  speak  of  them  with  the  most  respect, — ^whether  it 
arose  ftom  a  higher  appreciation  of  their  worth  as  they  learned 
more,  or  that  the  zealousness  of  their  studies  imparted  a  tinge  of 
enthusiasm  to  their  descriptions.  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Revie#  places  the  polite  literature  of  the  Chinese  first,  fi)r  the 
insight  it  is  likely  to  give  Europeans  into  their  habits  of  thought* 
**  The  Chinese  stand  eminently  distinguished  from  other  Asiatios» 
by  their  early  possession  and  extensive  use  of  the  important  art 
of  printing,^-of  printing,  too,  in  that  particular  shape,  the  stereo- 
type, which  is  best  calculated,  by  multiplying  the  copies  aod 
cheapening  the  price,  to  promote  the  circulation  of  every  spe- 
cif of  their  literature.  Hence  they  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  reading  people ;  a  certain  degree  of  education  is  common 
•  among  even  the  lower  classes,  -and  among  the  higher  it  is  super- 
fluous to  insist  on  the  great  estimatbn  in  which  letters  must  be 
held  under  a  system  where  learning  forms  the  very  threshold 
of  the  gate  that  conducts  to  fame,  honors,  and  civil  employmenL 
Amkl  the  vast  mass  of  printed  books,  which  is  the  natural  ofi- 
spring  of  such  a  state  of  things,  we  make  no  scruple  to  avow  that 
the  circle  of  their  belleS'lettres,  comprised  under  the  heads  of 
drama,  poetry,  and  novels,  has  always  possessed  the  highest 
place  in  our  esteem  ;  and  we  must  say,  that  there  appears  no 
readier  or  more  agreeable  mode  of  becoming  intimately  ac-  ' 
quainted  with  a  people  from  wlioiii  Europe  can  have  so  little  to 
learn  on  the  score  of  either  moral  or  physical  science,  than  by 
drawing  largely  on  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  their  ornamental  ^ 
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literature.'*  This  decision  of  the  reviewer  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  writings  of  all  Asiatic  nations,  and  altiiough  the  histo- 
ries, laws,  and  ethical  works  of  the  Chinese  are  not  destitute  of 
interest  in  illustrating  their  civilization,  government,  and  religious 
opinions,  as  the  translations  of  Mailla,  Staunton,  and  Remusat, 
in  each  of  these  departments  prove,  still  it  is  true  that  their 
works  of  imagination  are  best  fitted  for  showing  their  character. 

The  division  of  Sr'  Pw,  or  Historical  Writings,  is  subdivided 
into  fifteen  sections.  These  writings  are  very  extensive ;  even 
their  mere  list  conveys  a  high  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of 
laljor  expended  upon  them  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  withhold 
respect,  at  least,  to  the  industry  displayed  in  compilations  like 
the  Seventeen  Histories  in  two  hundred  and  seventeen  chapters, 
or  volumes,  and  its  continuation,  the  Twenty-two  Histories,  a 
still  larger  work.  But  the  entertaining  episodes  and  sketches  of 
character  found  in  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  European  histo- 
rians arc  wanting  ;  they  are  little  else  than  barren  annals  of  the 
succession  and  clemise  of  kings  and  emperors,  stating  the  length 
of  their  reigns,  the  wars  they  engaged  in,  and  the  various  names 
they  took  from  their  birth  to  their  death.  Instead  of  weighing 
the  testimony  presented  to  them,  and  considering  the  rise  and  fall 
of  successive  dynasties  in  a  philosophical  manner,  and  making 
the  exhibition  of  the  faults  and  wickedness  of  past  monarchsa  means 
of  instruction  to  subsequent  sovereigns,  the  majority  of  Chinese 
historians  content  themselves  with  collecting  the  statements  of 
their  predecessors,  and  placing  them  together  in  a  chronological 
series.  With  them  the  emperor  is  everything,  and  common 
mortals  are  his  servants,  soldiers,  and  subjects, — mere  puppets 
to  be  moved  at  the  pleasure  of  the  autocrat ;  the  whole  nation 
is  represented  by  and  absorbed  in  him.  Among  the  immense 
mass  of  historical  works,  the  Ttmg  Kien  Kaitg-muhj  or  General 
Mirror  of  History,  and  a  compiled  abridgment  of  it,  the  Kong 
Kien  /  CAi,  or  History  made  Easy,  are  the  most  useful.         *  ' 

The  earliest  historian  among  the  Chinese  is  Sz'ma  Tsien,  who 
flourished  about  B.C.  104,  in  which  year  he  commenced  the  Sz' 
Kl,  or  Historical  Memoirs,  in  130  chapters.  In  this  great  work, 
which,  like  the  Muses  of  Herodotus  in  Greek,  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  credible  modem  history  with  the  Chinese,  the 
author  relates  the  actions  of  the  emperors  in  regular  succession, 
and  the  principal  events  which  happened  during  their  reigns, 
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together  with  details  and  essays  respecting  music,  astronomy, 
religious  ceremonies,  weights,  public  works,  &c.,  and  the  changes 
they  had  undergone  during  the  twenty-two  centuries  embraced 
in  his  Memoirs.  It  is  stated  by  R^musat  that  there  are  in  the 
whole  work  526,500  characters,  for  the  Chinese,  like  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  number  the  words  in  their  standard  authors.  The  Sz* 
Ki  is  in  five  parts,  and  its  arrangement  has  served  as  a  model 
for  subsequent  historians,  few  of  whom  have  equalled  its  author, 
in  the  vivacity  of  their  style,  or  carefulness  of  their  research. 

The  General  Mirror  to  aid  in  Governing,  by  Sz'ma  Kwang  of 
the  Sung  dynasty,  in  294  chapters,  is  one  of  the  best  digested 
and  most  lucid  annals  that  Chinese  scholars  have  produced. 
Both  the  historians,  Sz'ma  Tsien  and  Sz'ma  Kwang,  filled  high 
offices  in  the  state,  were  both  of  them  alternately  disgraced  and 
honored,  and  were  mixed  up  with  all  the  political  movements  of 
the  day.  R^musat  speaks  in  terms  of  deserved  commendation 
of  their  writings,  and  to  a  notice  of  their  works  adds  some  account 
of  their  lives.  One  or  two  incidents  in  the  life  of  Sz'ma  Kwang 
exhibit  a  readiness  of  action,  and  freedom  in  expressing  his  sen- 
timents, which  are  more  common  among  the  Chinese  than  is 
usually  supposed.  In  his  youth  he  was  standing  with  some  com- 
panions near  a  large  vase  used  to  rear  gold  fish,  when  one  of^. 
them  fell  in.  Too  terrified  themselves  to  do  anything,  all  but 
young  Kwang  ran  to  seek  succor ;  he  looked  around  for  a  stone 
with  which  to  break  the  vase  and  let  the  water  flow  out,  and  thus 
saved  the  life  of  his  companion.  In  subsequent  life,  the  same 
common  sense  was  joined  with  a  boldness  which  led  him  to 
declare  his  sentiments  on  all  occasions.  Some  southern  people 
once  sent  a  present  to  the  emperor  of  a  strange  quadruped  >vhich 
his  flatterers  said  was  the  kilin.  Sz'ma  Kwang,  being  consulted 
on  the  matter,  replied,  "  I  have  never  seen  the  kilin,  therefore  I 
cannot  tell  whether  this  be  one  or  not.  What  I  do  know  is  that 
the  real  kilin  could  never  be  brought  hither  by  foreigners ;  he 
•    appears  of  himself  when  the  state  is  well  governed."* 

Few  works  in  Chinese  literature  are  more  famous  than  a  histo- 
rical novel  by  Chin  Shau,  about  A.  D.  350,  called  the  San  Kwoh 
Chij  or  History  of  the  Three  States ;  its  scenes  are  laid  in  the 
northern  parts  of  China,  and  include  the  period  between  a.  d. 


•  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  IX.,  pages  210,  274. 
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170  to  317,  when  several  ambitious  chieAains  conspired  against 
the  imbecile  princes  of  the  once  famous  Han  dynasty,  and  aAer 
that  was  overthrown,  fougiit  among  themselves,  until  the  empire 
was  again  reconsolidated  under  the  Tsin  dynasty.  This  perform- 
ance, from  its  double  character,  and  the  long  period  over  which  it 
extends,  necessarily  lacks  that  unity  which  a  novel  should  have. 
Its  charms,  to  a  Chinese,  consist  in  the  animated  descriptions  of 
plots  and  counterplots,  in  the  relations  of  battles,  sieges,  and 
retreats,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  characters  are 
delineated,  and  their  acts  intermixed  with  entertaining  episodes. 
The  work  opens  with  describing  the  distracted  state  of  the  empire 
under  the  misrule  of  Ling  ti  and  Hiuen  ti,  the  last  two  monarchs 
of  the  house  of  Han,  who  were  entirely  swayed  by  eunuchs, 
and  left  the  administration  of  government  to  reckless  oppressors, 
until  ambitious  men,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  discontent, 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  leaders  ordered  their  par-  , 
tisans  to  wear  yellow  headdresses,  whence  the  rebellion  was 
called  that  of  the  Yellow  Caps,  and  was  suppressed  only  after 
several  years  of  hard  struggle  by  a  few  distinguished  generals 
who  upheld  the  throne.  Among  these  was  Tung  Choh,  who,^ 
gradually  drawing  to  himself  all  the  power  in  the  state,  thereby 
arrayed  against  himself  others  equally  as  ambitious  and  unscru- 
pulous. Disorganization  had  not  yet  proceeded  so  far  that  all 
hope  of  supporting  the  rightful  throne  had  left  the  minds  of  its 
adherents,  among  whom  was  Wang  Yun,  a  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  who,  seeing  the  danger  of  the  state,  devised  a  scheme  to 
iftveigle  Tung  Choh  to  his  ruin,  which  is  thus  narrated : 

"  One  day,  Tung  Choh  gave  a  great  entertainment  to  the  officers  of 
government.  When  the  wine  had  circulated  several  times,  Lii  Pu  (his 
adopted  eon)  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  whereupon  he  ordered  the 
attendants  to  take  Chang  W&n  from  the  table  into  the  hall  below,  and 
presently  one  of  them  returned,  handing  up  his  head  in  a  charger.  The 
spirits  of  all  present  left  their  bodies,  but  Tung,  laughing,  said,  *  Pray, 
sirs,  do  not  be  alarmed.  Chang  Win  has  been  leaguing  with  Yuen  • 
Shuh  how  to  destroy  me ;  a  messenger  just  now  brought  a  letter  for  • 
him,  and  inadvertently  gave  it  to  my  son  ;  for  which  he  has  lost  his  life. 
You,  gentlemen,  have  no  cause  for  dread.'  All  the  officers  replied, 
*  Yes  !  yes  !'  and  immediately  separated. 

"  Chancellor  Wang  Yun  returned  home  in  deep  thought :  •  The  pro-  -  # 
ceedings  of  this  day's  feast  are  enough  to  make  my  seat  an  uneasy 
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one  and  taking  his  cane  late  at  night  ho  walked  out  in  the  moonlight 
into  his  rear  garden,  when  standing  near  a  rose  arbor  and  weeping  as 
he  looked  up,  he  heard  a  person  sighing  and  groaning  within  the  peony 
pavilion.  Carefully  stepping  and  watching,  he  saw  it  was  Tiau  Chen, 
a  singing-girl  belonging  to  the  house,  who  had  been  taken  into  his 
family  in  early  youth  and  taught  to  sing  and  dance  ;  she  was  now  six- 
teen, and  both  beautiful  and  accomplished,  and  Wang  treated  her  as 
if  she  had  been  his  own  daughter. 

"  Listening  some  time,  he  spoke  out,  '  What  underhand  plot  are  you 
at  now,  insignificant  menial  V  Tiau  Chen,  much  alarmed,  kneeUng, 
said,  *  What  treachery  can  your  slave  dare  to  devise  ?' — *  If  you  have 
nothing  secret,  why  then  are  you  here  late  at  night  sighing  in  this 
manner  ?'  Tiau  replied,  *  Permit  your  handmaid  to  declare  her  inmost 
thoughts.  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  excellency's  kind  nurture,  for 
teaching  me  singing  and  dancing,  and  for  the  treatment  I  have  received. 
If  my  body  should  be  crushed  to  powder  [in  your  service],  I  could  not 
requite  a  myriad  to  one  [for  these  favors}.  But  lately  I  have  seen  your 
eyebrows  anxiously  knit,  doubtless  from  some  state  affairs,  though  I 
presumed  not  to  ask ;  this  evening,  too,  I  saw  you  restless  in  your  seat. 
On  this  account  I  sighed,  not  imagining  your  honor  was  overlooking 
me.  If  I  can  be  of  the  least  use,  I  would  not  decline  the  sacrifice  of  a 
thousand  lives.'  Wang,  striking  his  cane  on  the  ground,  exclaimed, 
*  Who  would  have  thought  the  rule  of  Han  was  lodged  in  your  hands ! 
Come  witli  me  into  the  picture-gallery.'  Tiau  Chen  following  in,  he 
ordered  his  females  all  to  retire,  and  placing  her  in  a  seat,  turned  him- 
self around  and  did  her  obeisance.  She,  much  surprised,  prostrated 
herself  before  him,  and  asked  the  reason  of  such  conduct,  to  which  he 
replied,  '  You  are  able  to  compassionate  all  the  people  in  the  dominions 
of  Han.'  His  words  ended,  the  tears  gushed  like  a  fountain.  She 
added,  '  I  just  now  said,  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  I  will  not  decliae, 
though  I  should  lose  my  life.' 

"  Wang,  kneeling,  rejoined,  *  The  people  are  in  most  imminent  danger, 
and  the  nobility  in  a  hazard  like  that  of  eggs  piled  up ;  neither  can  be 
rescued  without  your  assistance.  The  traitor  Tung  Choh  wishes  soon 
to  seize  the  throne,  and  none  of  the  civil  or  military  officers  have  any 
practicable  means  of  defence.  He  has  an  adopted  son,  Lu  Pu,  a  re- 
markably daring  and  brave  man,  who,  like  himself,  is  the  slave  of  lust. 
Now  I  wish  to  contrive  a  scheme  to  inveigle  them  both,  by  first  promising 
to  wed  you  to  Lu,  and  then  offering  you  to  Tung,  while  you  must  seize 
the  opportunity  to  raise  suspicions  in  them,  and  slander  one  to  the  other 
so  as  to  sever  them,  and  cause  Lu  to  kill  Tung,  whereby  the  present 
great  evils  will  be  terminated,  the  throne  upheld,  and  the  government 
re-established.  All  this  is  in  your  power,  but  I  do  not  know  how  the 
plan  strikes  you.'    Tiau  answered,  *  I  have  promised  your  excellency 
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ray  utmost  service,  and  yon  may  trast  me  thaf  I  will  davim  aoBie  good 
■eheme  when  I  am  offerrd  to  them.' 

"  *  Yoii  must  be  aware  that  if  this  desioTi  leaks  out,  we  shall  all  be 
utterly  exterminated.' — '  Your  excellency  need  not  be  anxious,  and  if  I 
do  nut  aid  in  accompUshing  your  patriotic  designs,  let  me  die  a  thousand 
deaths.' 

Wang,  bowing,  thanked  her.  The  next  day,  taking  several  of  tiie 
brOliant  peoris  presemd  In  the  ftmily,  he  oidefed  a  sldlfid  worlo^^ 
ialiy  tbemiato  a  golden  eoronet,  whidi  he  secretly  sent  u  a  pitent  to 
LAPn.  Hightygnl3fled,IiilUnuelfwenttoWuig*ehoiifletotittnkhini,  * 
where  a  well  prepared  feast  of  vianda  and  wme  awaited  his  arrivaL 
Wang  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  waiting  upon  him  into  the  rear  ha]l» 
invited  him  to  sit  at  the  toprof  the  table,  but  Lii  objected ;  *  I  am  oAly  a 
general  in  the  prime  minister's  department,  while  your  excellency  is  a 
high  minister  in  his  majesty's  court ;  why  this  mistaken  respect  ?' 

"  Wang  rejoined,  '  There  is  no  hero  in  the  country  now  besides  you  ; 
I  do  not  pay  this  honor  to  your  office,  but  to  your  talents.'  Lii  was 
excessively  pleased.  Wang  ceased  not  in  engaging  him  to  drink,  the 
while  speaking  of  Tung  Choh's  high  qualities,  and  praising  his  guest's 
l^^iies,  idio,  on  his  side,  wildly  laughed  for  joy.  Moat  of  the  attendants 
wWwIeied  to  redre,  a  ftw  waiting  maids  stopping  to  serve  out  wfige, 
^ilittii;  Mng  hslf  drank, he  ord^^them  to  toll  the  yonng  to  edme^ 
ittl'^hortly  after,  two  pages  led  in  Tiau  Chen  goigeoilid/'dieili^|ttu!r' 
Lu,  much  astonished,  asked,  '  Who  is  this  ?' 

**  *  It  is  my  little  daughter,  Tiau  Chen,  whom  I  have  ordered  to  come  - 
in  and  pee  vou,  for  T  am  very  grateful  for  your  honor's  misapplied  kind- 
ness to  me,  which  has  been  like  that  to  near  relatives.'    He  then  bade 
her  present  a  goblet  of  wine  to  him,  and  as  she  did  so,  their  eyes  glanced 
to  and  from  cacli  other. 

-  "  Wang,  feigning  to  be  drunk,  said,  '  The  child  strongly  requests 
your  honor  to  drink  many  cups  \  my  house  entirely  depends  upon  your 
ttuselleney.'  Lii  requested  her  to  be  seated,  hot  she  acting  as  if  alioat 
to  retire^  Wang  remarked,  *The  general  is  my  intimate  friend;  be 
seated,  my  child ;  what  are  yon  afraid  off  She  then  sat  down  at  his 
side,  while  L&'s  eyes  never  strayed  from  their  gaze  upon  her,  drinking 
and  looking. 

**  Wang,  pointing  to  Tiau,  said  to  Lii,  *  I  wish  to  give  this  girl  to  you 
as  a  concubine,  but  know  not  whether  you  will  receive  her  ?'  Lii, 
leaving  the  table  to  thank  him,  said,  '  If  I  could  obtain  sucli  a  girl  as 
this,  I  would  emulate  the  requital  dogs  and  horses  give  for  the  care 
taken  of  them.'  ^    2^  /  'o;^ 

'  "  Wang  rejoined,  '  I  will  immediately  select  a  lucky  day,  and  send 
her  to  your  house.*  Lii  was  delighted  beyond  measare,  and  never 
took  his  eyes  off  her,  while  Tiau  herself  with  ogling  ghmces,  intinuKed 
her  passkm.  The  feast  shortly  after  broke  up»  and  Lft  departed.** 
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The  scheme  here  devised  was  successful,  and  Tung  Choh  was 
assassinated  by  his  son,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  depose  the 
monarch,  although  many  evil  omens  were  granted  to  deter  him 
from  his  unlawful  course.  His  death,  however,  brought  no  peace 
to  the  country,  and  three  chieftains,  Tsau  Tsau,  Liu  Pi,  and  Sun 
Kiuen,  soon  distinguished  themselves  in  their  struggles  for  power, 
and  afterwards  divided  the  empire  of  the  Han  princes  into  the  three 
states  of  Wu,  Shuh,  and  Wei,  from  which  the  work  derives  its 
name.  Many  of  the  personages  who  figure  in  this  work  have 
since  been  deified,  among  whom  are  Liu  Pi's  sworn  brother  Kwan 
Yii,  who  is  now  the  Mars,  and  Hwa  To,  since  made  the  Escu- 
lapius,  of  Chinese  mythology.  Its  scenes  and  characters  have 
all  been  fruitful  subjects  for  the  pencil  and  the  pen  of  artists 
and  poetasters,  while  all  classes  delight  to  dwell  upon  and  recount 
the  exploits  of  its  heroes.  One  commentator  has  thrown  his  re- 
marks between  the  text  itself  in  the  shape  of  such  expressions 
as  "  Wonderful  speech  !  What  rhodomontade  !  This  man  was 
a  fool  before,  and  shows  himself  one  now ! "  Davis  very  ap- 
positely likens  this  work  to  the  Iliad  for  its  general  arrange- 
ment and  blustering  character  of  the  heroes  ;  and  like  that  work, 
it  was  composed  when  the  scenes  described  and  their  leading 
actors  existed  chiefly  in  personal  recollection,  and  the  remem- 

^      brances  of  both  were  fading  away  in  the  twilight  of  popular 

^  legends. 

There  are  many  other  works  catalogued  in  this  division  deserv- 
^    *   ing  notice,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be  referred  to,  and  their 

•  names  and  design  merely  mentioned.    Biographies  of  distin- 
guished men  and  women  are  numerous,  and  their  preparation , 
forms  a  favorite  branch  of  literary  labor.    It  is  noticeable  to 

I  •  observe  the  consideration  paid  to  literary  women  in  these  memoirs, 
^  and  the  praises  bestowed  upon  discreet  mothers  whose  talented 
children  are  considered  to  be  the  criteria  of  their  careful  training. 
There  is  one  biographical  work  in  120  volumes,  called  Sing  Puj 
^  but  it  does  not  possess  the  incident  and  animation  which  are 
found  in  some  less  formal  biographical  dictionaries.  The  Lieh 
JNu  Chuen,  or  Memoirs  of  Distinguished  Ladies  of  ancient  times 
by  Liu  Hiang,  b.  c.  125,  is  often  cited  by  writers  on  female  edu- 
cation,  who  wish  to  show  how  women  were  anciently  trained  to 
the  practice  of  every  virtue  and  accomplishment.    If  a  Chi- 

•  nese  author  cannot  quote  a  case  to  illustrate  his  position  at  least 
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eight  or  ten  centuries  old,  he  thinks  lialf  its  force  abated  by  its 
youth.  Biographical  works  are  almost  as  numerous  as  statistical, 
and  afford  one  of  the  best  sources  for  studying  the  national  cha- 
racter; some  of  them,  like  the  lives  of  Washington  or  Cromwell 
in  our  own  literature,  combine  both  history  and  biography. 

Some  of  the  statistical  and  gec^raphical  works  mentioned  in 
this  division  are  noticed  on  page  43.  Among  those  on  the  Con- 
stitution, is  the  Complete  Antiquarian  Researches  of  Ma  Twanlin, 
who  lived  a.  d.  1275.  It  is  in  348  chapters,  and  forms  a  most 
extensive  and  profound  work,  containing  researches  upon  every 
matter  relating  to  government,  and  extending  through  a  series  of 
dynasties  which  held  the  throne  nearly  forty  centuries.  R6musat 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  This  excellent  work  is  a  library  by  itself, 
and  if  Chinese  literature  possessed  no  other,  the  language  would 
be  worth  learning  for  the  sake  of  reading  tliis  alone."  No  book  has 
been  more  drawn  upon  by  Europeans  for  information  concerning 
matters  relating  to  Eastern  Asia  than  this ;  Visdelot  and  De 
Guignes  took  from  it  much  of  their  information  relating  to  the 
Tartars  and  Huns  ;  and  Pings^  extracted  his  account  of  the 
comets  and  aerolites  from  its  pages,  besides  some  geographical 
and  ethnographical  papers.  Remusat  has  drawn  upon  its  stores, 
and  remarks  that  many  parts  of  Ma  Twanlin's  work  merit  an 
entire  translation — which  can  be  said,  indeed,  of  few  Chinese 
jiuthors.  A  supplement  to  it  has  been  prepared  and  published  by 
the  present  dynasty,  bringing  it  down  to  the  present  time.*  It 
elevates  our  opinion  of  a  nation  whose  literature  can  boast  of  a 
work  like  this,  exhibiting  such  patient  investigation  and  candid 
comparison  of  authorities,  such  varied  research  and  just  discrimi- 
nation of  what  is  truly  important,  and  so  extensive  a  mass  of 
facts  and  opinions  upon  every  subject  of  historic  interest. 
^Although  there  be  no  quotations  in  it  froni  what  we  call  classic 
authors,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  compiler  of  what  was  known 
upon  the  same  subjects  in  other  countries  disqualified  him  from 
giving  his  remarks  the  completeness  they  would  otherwise  have 
had ;  yet,  when  the  stores  of  knowledge  from  western  lands  are 
made  known  to  a  people  whose  scholars  can  produce  such  works 
as  this,  the  Memoirs  of  Sz'ma  Tsien,  and  others  equally  as 
good,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  they  will  not  lack  in 
industry  or  ability  to  carry  on  their  researches. 

•  Melanges  Asiatiques ;  Chinese  Repository,  Vol  IX.,  p.  143. 
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The  third  division  of  Ts?'  Pm,  Scholastic  or  Professional 
Writings,  is  arranged  under  fourteen  sections,  viz.  Philosophi- 
cal, Military,  Legal,  Agricultural,  Medical,  Mathematical,  and 
Magical  writings,  works  on  the  Liberal  Arts,  Collections,  Mis- 
cellanies, Encyclopaedias,  Novels,  and  treatises  on  the  tenets  of 
the  Budhists  and  Rationalists.  The  first  section  is  called  JH 
Kia  Lui,  meaning  the  works  of  the  Literary  Family,  under 
which  name  is  included  schoolmen,  or  followers  of  Chu  Hi,  who 
have  specially  treated  upon  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
discussed  the  cause  and  continuation  of  things.  A  few  extracts 
from  a  discussion  by  Chu  Hi,  the  founder  of  the  school,  will 
show  the  way  in  which  he  reasons  on  the  primum  mobile. 

"  Under  the  whole  heaven  there  is  no  primary  matter  (/i)  without  the 
immaterial  principle  (kt),  and  no  immaterial  principle  apart  from  the  pri- 
mary matter.  Subsequent  to  the  existence  of  the  immaterial  principle 
is  produced  primary  matter,  which  is  deducible  from  the  axiom  that  the 
one  male  and  the  one  female  principle  of  nature  may  be  denominated 
tau  or  logos  (the  active  principle  from  which  all  things  emanate)  ;  thus 
nature  is  spontaneously  possessed  of  benevolence  and  righteousness 
(which  are  included  in  the  idea  of  tau). 

"  First  of  all  existed  tien  li  (the  celestial  principle  or  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse), and  then  came  primary  matter ;  primary  matter  accumulated 
constituted  chih  (body,  substance,  or  the  accidents  and  qualities  of  mat- 
ter), and  nature  was  arranged. 

"  Should  any  ask  whether  the  immaterial  principle  or  primary  matter 
existed  first,  I  should  say  that  the  immaterial  principle  on  assuming  a 
figure  ascended,  and  primary  matter  on  assuming  form  descended  ;  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  assuming  form  and  ascending  or  descending,  how 
can  we  divest  ourselves  of  ttie  idea  of  priority  and  subsequence  ?  When 
the  immaterial  principle  does  not  assume  a  form,  primary  matter  then  ' 
becomes  coarse,  and  forms  a  sediment. 

"  Originally,  however,  no  priority  or  subsequence  can  be  predicated  of 
the  immaterial  principle  and  primary  matter,  and  yet  if  you  insist  on 
carrying  out  the  reasoning  to  the  question  of  their  origin,  then  you  must 
say  that  the  immaterial  principle  has  the  priority ;  but  it  is  not  a  sepa^ 
rate  and  distinct  thing ;  it  is  just  contained  in  the  centre  of  the  primary 
matter,  so  that  were  there  no  primary  matter,  then  this  immaterial  prin- 
ciple would  have  no  place  of  attachment.  Primary  matter  consists,  in 
fact,  of  tlie  four  elements  of  metal,  wood,  water,  and  fire,  while  the  im- 
material principle  is  no  other  than  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  benevolence, 
righteousness,  propriety,  and  wisdom  

"  Should  any  one  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  assertion  that  the  im- 
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material  principle  has  first  existence,  and  after  that  comes  primary  mat- 
ter, I  say,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  tlius :  but  when  we  know  that  • 
they  are  combined,  is  it  that  the  immaterial  principle  holds  the  prece- 
dence,  and  the  primary  matter  the  subsequence  ;  or  is  it  that  the  immate- 
rial principle  is  subsequent  to  the  primary  matter  ?  We  cannot  thus 
carry  our  reasoning ;  but  should  we  endeavor  to  form  some  idea  of  it, 
then  we  may  suppose  that  tlie  primary  matter  relies  on  the  immaterial 
principle  to  come  into  action,  and  wherever  the  primary  matter  is  coagu- 
lated, there  the  immaterial  principle  is  present.  For  the  primary  matter 
can  concrete  and  coagulate,  act  and  do,  but  the  immaterial  principle  has 
neither  will  nor  wish,  plan  nor  operation  :  but  only  where  the  primary 
matter  is  collected  and  coagulated,  tlien  the  immaterial  principle  is  in  the 
midst  of  it.  Just  as  in  nature,  men  and  things,  grass  apd  trees,  birds 
and  beasts,  in  their  propagation  invariably  require  seed,  and  certainly 
cannot  without  seed  from  nothingness  produce  anything ;  all  this  tlien 
is  the  primary  matter,  but  the  immaterial  principle  is  merely  a  pure, 
empty,  wide-stretched  void,  without  form  or  footstep,  and  incapable  of 
action  or  creation ;  but  the  primary  matter  can  ferment  and  coagulate, 

collect  and  produce  things  

"  Should  any  one  ask,  with  regard  to  those  expressions, '  The  Supreme 
Ruler  confers  the  due  medium  on  the  people,  and  when  Heaven  is  about 
to  send  down  a  great  trust  upon  men,  out  of  regard  to  the  people  it  seta 
up  princes  over  them  and,  *  Heaven  in  producing  things  treats  them 
according  to  their  attainments ;  on  those  who  do  good,  it  sends  down  a 
hundred  blessings,  and  on  those  who  do  evil,  a  hundred  calamities  and, 
*  When  Heaven  is  about  to  send  down  some  uncommon  calamity  upon  a 
generation,  it  first  produces  some  uncommon  genius  to  determine  it:' 
do  these  and  such  like  expressions  imply  that  above  the  azure  sky  there 
is  a  Lord  and  Ruler  who  acts  thus  ;  or  is  it  still  true  that  heaven  has  no 
mind,  and  men  only  carry  out  their  reasonings  in  this  style  ?  I  reply, 
these  three  things  are  but  one  idea  ;  it  is  that  the  immaterial  principle 

,  .  of  order  is  thus.  The  primary  matter  in  its  evolutions  hitherto,  after 
one  season  of  fulness  has  experienced  one  of  decay  ;  and  after  a  period 
of  decline  it  again  flourishes  ;  just  as  if  things  were  going  on  in  a  circle. 

1*       There  never  was  a  decay  without  a  revival. 

"When  men  blow  out  li.eir  breath  their  bellies  puflT  out,  and  when 
Jiey  inhale  their  bellies  sink  in,  while  we  should  have  thought  that  at 
each  expiration  the  stomach  would  fall  in  and  swell  up  at  each  inspi- 
ration ;  but  the  reason  of  it  is  that  when  men  expire,  though  the  mouthful 
of  breath  goes  out,  the  second  mouthful  is  again  produced,  therefore  the 
belly  is  pufied  up  ;  and  when  men  inspire,  the  breath  which  is  introduced 
from  within,  drives  the  other  out,  so  that  the  belly  sinks  in.  Lautsz'  said, 
nature  is  like  an  open  pipe  or  bag ;  it  moves,  and  yet  is  not  compelled 
to  stop,  it  is  empty,  and  still  more  comes  out ;  just  like  a  fan-case  open 
at  both  ends  
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"  The  great  extreme  (tat  kVi)  is  merely  the  immaterial  principle.  It 
Is  not  an  independent  separate  existence  ;  it  is  found  in  the  male  and  fe- 
male principles  of  nature,  in  the  five  elements,  in  all  things  ;  it  is  merely 
an  immaterial  principle,  and  because  of  its  extending  to  the  extreme 
limit,  is  therefore  called  tlie  great  ex f rente.    If  it  were  not  for  it,  heaven 

and  earth  would  not  have  been  set  afloat  From  the  time  when 

the  great  extreme  came  into  operation,  all  things  were  produced  by 
transformation.  This  one  doctrine  includes  the  whole  ;  it  was  not  be- 
cause this  was  first  in  existence  and  then  that,  but  altogether  there  is 
only  one  great  origin,  which  from  the  substance  extends  to  the  use,  and 
from  the  subtle  reaches  to  that  which  is  manifest.  Should  one  ask,  be- 
cause all  things  partake  of  it,  is  the  great  extreme  split  up  and  divided  ? 
I  should  replyf  that  originally  there  is  only  one  great  extreme  {anima 
mundi)  of  which  all  things  partake,  so  that  each  one  is  provided  with  a 
great  extreme ;  just  as  the  moon  in  the  heavens  is  only  one,  and  yet  is 
dispersed  over  the  hills  and  lakes,  being  seen  from  every  place  in  suc- 
cession ;  still  you  cannot  say  that  the  moon  is  divided. 

"  The  great  extreme  has  neither  residence,  nor  form,  nor  place  which 
you  can  assign  to  it.  If  you  speak  of  it  before  its  development,  then  pre- 
vious to  that  emanation  it  was  perfect  stillness ;  motion  and  rest,  with 
the  male  and  female  principles  of  nature,  are  only  the  embodiment  and 
descent  of  this  principle.  Motion  is  the  motion  of  the  great  extreme, 
and  rest  is  its  rest,  but  these  same  motion  and  rest  are  not  to  be  consi- 
dered the  great  extreme  itself.  Should  any  one  ask,  what  is  the 

great  extreme  ?  I  should  say,  it  is  simply  the  principle  of  extreme  good- 
ness and  extreme  perfection.  Every  man  has  a  great  extreme,  every- 
thing has  one ;  that  which  Chautsz'  called  the  great  extreme  is  the 
exemplified  virtue  of  everything  that  is  extremely  good  and  perfect  in 
heaven  and  earth,  men  and  things. 

"  The  great  extreme  is  simply  the  extreme  point,  beyond  which  one 
cannot  go  ;  that  which  is  most  elevated,  most  mysterious,  most  subtle, 
and  most  divine,  beyond  which  there  is  no  passing.'  Lienki  was  afraid 
lest  people  should  think  that  the  great  extreme  possessed  form,  and  there- 
fore called  it  the  boundless  extreme,  a  principle  centred  in  nothing,  and 

having  an  infinite  extent  It  is  the  immaterial  principle  of  the  two 

powers,  the  four  forms,  and  the  eight  changes  of  nature  ;  we  cannot  say 
that  it  does  not  exist,  and  yet  no  form  or  corporeity  can  be  ascribed  to  it. 
From  this  point  is  produced  tlie  one  male  and  the  one  female  principles 
of  nature,  which  are  called  the  dual  powers ;  the  four  forms  and  eight 
changes  also  proceed  from  this,  all  according  to  a  certain  natural  order, 
irrespective  of  human  strength  in  its  arrangement.  But  from  the  time 
of  Confucius  no  one  has  been  able  to  get  hold  of  this  idea."* 


•  Chinese  Repository,  Vol.  XIII.,  pages  552,  609,  et  seq. 
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And,  it  might  be  added,  no  ona  will  ever  be  able  to  get  hold 
of  It  huneelf^  Suoh  discunion  as  this  have  occupied  the  minds 
and  pens  of  Chinese  metaphysiciaiis  for  centuries,  and  in  their 
endeavors  to  explain  the  non^nsical  notions  of  the  Book  of 
Changes,  they  have  wandered  Yar  away  finim  the  road  which 
would  have  led  them  in  thh  path  of  true  knowledge,  namely,  the 
obseryation  and  record  of  the  works  and  operations  of  nature 
arouni  them ;  and  one  afier  another  have  continued  to  roll  this 
^e  of  Sisyphus  until^tigue  and  bewilderment  have  come  over 
tnem.all. 

Borne  wof^  on  female  education  are  found  in  this  section, 
whieh  seems  designed  as  much  to  include  whatever  philosophers 
wiote,  as  All  they  wrote  on  philosophy.  The  work  of  Luhchau 
a  nudem  writer  on  this  subject,  is  noticed  on  page  454  and  a 
translation  of  his  compilation  would  not  be  unreadable  to'  a  per 
son  curious  to  learn  how  a  Chinese,  who  is  supposed  to  look  upon 
woma^^  as  a  mere  slave  to  ^rratify  tlie  wants  and  appetites  of 
me^  Jjiscusses  such  a  subject. 

Tie'seoond  and  third  sections,  on  military  and  \opal  subjects, 
contain  no  books  worthy  of  notice.    Among  the  fourth,  on  Agri. 
cultural  treatises,  is  the  Kdng  Chih  Tu  Shi,  or  Plates  and  Odes 
on  Tillage  and  Weaving,  in  a  thin  quarto,  which  was  written  .^r 
during  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  has  been  widely  circulated  by  the 
present  government  in  order  "  to  evince  its  regard  for  the  peo-  ' 
pie's  support."    The  first  half  contains  twenty-three  plates  on 
the  various  processes  to  be  followed  in  raising  rice,  the  last  of  ' 
which  represents  the  husbandmen  and  their  families  returning" 
thanks  to  the  gods  of  fhe  land  for  a  good  harvest,  and  offering  a  - 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  the  last  plate  in  the  second 
part  of  the  work,  also  represents  a  similar  scene  of  returning 
thanks  for  a  good  crop  of  silk,  and  presenting  an  offering  to  the  - 
^ods.    The  drawings  in  this  work  are  among  the  best  for  per- 
spective and  general  composition  which  Chinese  art  has  produced  ; 
and  probably  their  merit  was  the  chief  inducement  to  publish  the 
work  at  governmental  expense,  for  the  odes  are  both  too  brief  to  J" 
contain  muph  information,  and  too  difficult  to  be  generally  un- ^* 
derstood.  *  , 

Among  all  the  numerous  writings  published  for  the  improve- 
ment  and  instruction  of  the  people  by  their  rulers,  none  has  been 
so  celebrated  as  the  Shing  Yu,  or  Sacred  Conmuuids>  a  sort  of 
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politico-moral  treatise,  which  has  been  made  known  to  English 
readers  by  the  translation  of  Dr.  Milne.  The  groundwork  of 
the  book  consists  of  sixteen  apothegms,  written  by  the  emperor 
Kanghl,  containing  general  rules  for  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
wealth  of  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  In  order  that  none  should 
plead  ignorance  in  excuse  for  not  knowing  the  Sacred  CJom- 
mands,  it  is  by  law  required  tliat  they  be  proclaimed  throughout 
the  empire  by  the  local  officers  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  day  of 
every  month  in  a  public  hall  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  where  the 
people  are  not  only  permitted,  but  requested  and  encouraged,  to 
attend.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  this  political  preachings  as  it 
has  been  called,  is  neglected  except  in  large  towns,  though  the 
design  is  not  the  less  commendable.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular 
fact,  that  monarchs,  secure  in  their  thrones  as  Kanghi  and  Yung- 
ching  were,  should  take  upon  thetnselves  the  character  of  writers 
and  teachers  of  morality  to  their  subjects,  and  institute  a  special 
service  every  fortnight  to  have  their  precepts  communicated  to 
them.  If  too,  it  should  soon  be  seen  that  their  designs  had 
utterly  failed  of  all  real  good  results  from  the  mendacity  of  their 
officers  and  the  ignorance  or  opposition  of  the  people,  still  the 
merit  due  them  is  not  diminished.  The  sixteen  apothegms  are 
as  follows,  each  consisting  of  seven  characters : — 

1.  Pay  just  regard  to  filial  and  fraternal  duties,  in  order  to 
give  due  importance  to  the  relations  of  life.  . 

2.  Resj)ect  kindred  in  order  to  display  the  excellence  of  har- 
mony. 

3.  Let  concord  abound  among  those  who  dwell  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  thereby  preventing  litigations. 

4.  Give  the  chief  place  to  husbandry  and  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry,  that  adequate  supplies  of  food  and  raiment  be  secured. 

5.  Esteem  economy,  that  money  be  not  lavishly  wasted.  . 

6.  Magnify  academical  learning,  in  order  to  direct  the  scholar's 
progress. 

7.  Degrade  strange  religions,  in  order  to  exalt  the  orthodox 
Qoctrines. 

8.  Explain  the  laws,  in  order  to  warn  the  ignorant  and  obsti- 
nate. 

9.  Illustrate  the  principles  of  a  polite  and  yielding  carriage, 
in  order  to  improve  manners. 
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10.  Attend  to  the  essential  employments,  in  order  to  give 
unvarying  determination  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

11.  Instruct  the  youth,  in  order  to  restrain  them  i'rom  evil. 

12.  Suppress  all  false  accusing,  in  order  to  secure  protection 
to  the  innocent. 

13.  Warn  those  who  hide  deserters,  that  they  may  not  be 
Involved  in  their  downfall. 

14.  Complete  the  payment  of  taxes  in  order  to  prevent  frequent 
urging. 

15.  Unite  the  pan  and  kia  in  order  to  extiipate  robbery  and 
theft. 

16.  Settle  animosities  that  lives  may  be  duly  valued. 

The  amplifications  of  these  maxims  by  Yungching  contain 
much  inff)rtnalion  respecting  the  theory  of  his  government,  and 
the  position  of  the  writer  entitles  him  to  speak  from  knowledge  J 
his  amplification  of  the  14th  maxim  shows  their  character. 

"From  of  old  the  country  was  divided  into  dislricLs,  and  a  tribnte  paid 
proportioned  to  the  produce  of  the  land.  From  hence  arose  revenues, 
npoo  which  the  expense  of  the  five  21,  and  the  whole  charges  of  govem- 
inent  depended.  These  expenses  a  prince  most  receive  from  the  people, 
and  they  are  what  inferiors  should  oflfer  to  snperiors.  Both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  tliis  principle  lias  been  the  same  iuid  cannot  be  changed. 
Again,  the  expenses  of  the  salaries  of  magistrates  that  they  may  rule 
omr  pecqde ;  of  pay  to  the  army  that  they  may  protect  them ;  of  preparing  • 
,  for  years  of  scarcity  that  they  may  be  fed ;  as  all  these  are  collected 
.  from  the  empire,  so  thoy  are  all  employed  for  its  use.  How  then  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  (i;ran;iries  and  treasury  of  the  sovereign  are  intended 
to  injure  tlie  people  that  he  may  nourish  himself?  Since  tlie  establish- 
ment of  our  dynasty  till  now,  the  proportions  of  the  revenue  have  been 
fixed  by  an  universally  approved  statute,  and  all  unjust  items  completely 
cancelled,  not  a  thread  or  Itair  too  much  has  been  demanded  from  the 
people.  In  the  days  of  onr  sacred  fitther,  the  emperor  Pioos,  his  abomid- 
ing  benevolenoe  and  liberal  fiivor  fed  this  people  upwards  of  sixty  yean. 
Didly  desirous  to  promote  their  abundance  and  happiness,  he  gready 
diminished  the  revenue,  not  limiting  the  reduction  to  hundreds,  thou- 
sands, myriads,  or  lacs  of  taels.  The  mean  and  the  remote  have  experi- 
enced his  lavor;  even  now  it  enters  the  muscles,  and  penetrates  to  the 
marrow.  To  exact  with  mo<lomtion,  diminish  the  revenue,  and  confer 
favors  on  the  multitude,  are  the  virtues  of  a  prince  :  to  serve  superiors, 
and  to  give  the  first  place  to  public  ser\'ice  and  second  to  their  own,  are 
the  duties  of  a  people.   Soldiers  and  people  should  all  understand  this. 
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Become  not  lazy  and  trifling,  nor  prodigally  throw  away  your  property. 
Linger  not  to  pay  in  the  revenue,  looking  and  hoping  for  some  unusual 
occurrence  to  avoid  it,  nor  intrust  your  imposts  to  others,  lest  bad  men 
appropriate  them  to  their  own  use.  r         ,  , 

"  Pay  in  at  the  terms,  and  wait  not  to  be  urged.  Then  with  the  over- 
plus, you  can  nourish  your  parents,  complete  the  marriages  of  your 
children,  satisfy  your  daily  wants,  and  provide  for  the  annual  feasts  and 
sacrifices.  District  officers  may  then  sleep  at  ease  in  their  public  halls, 
and  villagers  will  no  longer  be  vexed  in  the  night  by  calls  from  the  tax- 
gatherers  ;  on  neither  hand  will  any  be  involved.  Your  wives  and  chil- 
dren will  be  easy  and  at  rest,  than  which  you  have  no  greater  joy.  If 
unaware  of  the  importance  of  the  revenue  to  government,  and  that  the 
laws  must  be  enforced,  perhaps  you  will  positively  refuse  or  deliberately 
put  off  the  payment,  when  tiie  magistrates,  obliged  to  balance  their 
accounts,  and  give  in  their  reports  at  stated  times,  must  be  rigorously 
severe.  The  assessors,  suffering  the  pain  of  the  whip,  cannot  help 
indulging  their  rapacious  demands  on  you  ;  knocking  and  pecking  at  your 
doors  like  hungry  hawks,  they  will  devise  numerous  methods  of  getting 
their  wants  supplied.  These  nameless  ways  of  spending  will  probably 
amount  to  more  than  the  sum  which  ought  to  have  been  paid,  and  that 
sum,  after  all,  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

"  We  know  not  what  benefit  can  accrue  from  this.  Rather  than  give 
presents  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  policemen,  how  much  better  to  clear 
off  tlie  just  assessments !  Ratlier  than  prove  an  obstinate  race  and 
refuse  tlie  payment  of  the  revenue,  would  it  not  be  better  to  keep  the 
law  ?  Every  one,  even  fhe  most  stupid,  knows  this.  Furthermore, 
when  superiors  display  benevolence,  inferiors  should  manifest  justice ; 
this  belongs  to  the  idea  of  their  being  one  body.  Reflect  that  the  con- 
stant labors  and  cares  of  the  palace  are  all  to  serve  the  people.  When 
freshes  occur,  dikes  must  be  raised  to  restrain  them ;  if  the  demon  of 
drought  appear,  prayer  must  be  offered  for  rain  ;  when  the  locusts  come, 
they  must  be  destroyed.  If  the  calamities  be  averted,  you  reap  the 
advantage ;  but  if  they  overwhelm  you,  your  taxes  are  forborne,  and 
alms  liberally  expended  for  you.  If  it  be  thus,  and  the  people  still  can 
suffer  themselves  to  evade  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  hinder  the  supply 
of  government,  how,  I  ask,  can  you  be  easy  ?  Such  conduct  is  like  that 
of  an  undutiful  son.  We  use  these  repeated  admonitions,  only  wishing 
you,  soldiers  and  people,  to  think  of  the  army  and  nation,  and  also  of 
your  persons  and  families.  Then  abroad  you  will  have  the  fame  of 
faithfulness,  and  at  home  peacefully  enjoy  its  fruits.  Officers  will  not 
trouble  you,  nor  their  clerks  vex  you—what  joy  equal  to  this  !  O  sol- 
diers and  people,  meditate  on  these  things  in  the  silent  night,  and  let  all 
accord  with  our  wishes." — Sacred  Edict,  pp.  254-269. 

Wang  Yupi,  a  high  officer  under  Yungching,  paraphrased  the 
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amplifications  in  a  colloquial  manner.  His  remarks  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Budhists  and  Rationalists  show  his  style  and  matter. 
The  quotation  here  given  is  found  under  the  7th  maxim. 

"  You  simple  people  know  not  how  to  discriminate ;  for  even  accord- 
ing to  what  the  books  of  Budha  say,  ho  was  the  firstborn  son  of  the 
king  Fan ;  but  retiring  from  the  world  he  fled  away  alone  to  the  top  of 
the  Snowy  mountains  in  order  to  cultivate  virtue.  If  he  regarded  not 
his  own  father,  mother,  wife,  and  children,  are  you  such  fools  as  to  sup- 
pose that  he  regards  the  multitude  of  the  living,  or  would  deUver  his 
laws  and  doctrines  to  you  ?  The  imperial  residence,  the  queen's  palace, 
the  dragon's  chamber,  and  halls  of  state — if  he  rejected  these,  is  it  not 
marvellous  to  suppose  that  he  should  delight  in  the  nunneries,  monas- 
teries, temples,  and  religious  houses,  which  you  can  build  for  him  ?  As 
to  the  Gemmeous  Emperor,  the  most  honorable  in  heaven,  if  there  be 
indeed  such  a  god,  it  is  strange  to  think  he  should  not  enjoy  himself  at 
his  own  ease  in  the  hiph  heavens,  but  must  have  you  to  give  him  a 
body  of  molten  gold,  and  build  him  a  house  to  dwell  in ! 

**  All  these  nonsensical  talcs  about  keeping  fasts,  collecting  assemblies, 
building  temples,  and  fashioning  images,  are  feigned  by  those  sauntering, 
worthless  priests  and  monks  to  deceive  you.  Still  you  believe  them, 
and  not  only  go  yourselves  to  worship  and  burn  incense  in  the  temples, 
but  also  suffer  your  wives  and  daughters  to  go.  With  their  hair  oiled, 
and  faces  painted,  dressed  in  scarlet  and  trimmed  with  green,  they  go 
to  burn  incense  in  the  temples,  associating  with  the  priests  of  Budha, 
doctors  of  Reason,  and  barestick  attorneys,  touching  shoulders,  rubbing 
arms,  and  pressed  in  the  moving  crowd.  I  see  not  where  the  good  they 
talk  of  doing  is ;  on  the  contrary,  they  do  many  shameful  things  that 
create  vexation,  and  give  people  occasion  for  laughter  and  ridicule. 

"  Further,  there  are  some  persons,  who,  fearing  that  their  good  boys 
and  girls  may  not  attain  to  maturity,  take  and  give  them  to  the  temples 
to  become  priests  and  priestesses  of  Budha  and  Reason  ;  supposing,  that 
after  having  removed  them  from  their  own  houses,  and  placed  them  at 
the  foot  of  grandfatlier  Fuh  (Budha),  they  are  then  sure  of  prolonging 
life  !  Now  I  would  ask  you,  if  those  who  in  this  age  are  priests  of 
these  sects,  all  reach  the  age  of  70  or  80,  and  that  there  is  not  a  short- 
lived person  among  them  ? 

"  Again  ;  there  is  another  very  stupid  class  of  persons,  who,  because 
their  parents  are  sick,  pledge  their  own  persons  by  a  vow  before  the 
gods,  that  if  their  parents  be  restored  to  health,  they  will  worship  and 
bum  incense  on  the  hills,  prostrating  themselves  at  every  step,  till  they 
arrive  at  the  summit,  whence  they  will  dash  themselves  down  ?  If  they 
do  not  lose  their  lives,  they  are  sure  to  break  a  leg  or  an  arm.  They 
aay  themselves, '  To  give  up  our  own  lives  to  save  our  parents  is  the 
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highest  display  of  filial  duty.'  Bystanders  also  praise  them  as  datiful 
children,  but  they  do  not  consider  that  to  slight  the  bodies  received  from 
their  parents,  in  this  manner,  discovers  an  extreme  want  of  filial  duty. 

"  Moreover,  you  say  that  serving  Fuh  is  a  profitable  service  ;  that  if 
you  bum  paper  money,  present  offerings,  and  keep  fasts  before  the  face 
of  your  god  Fuh,  he  will  dissipate  calamities,  blot  out  your  sins,  in- 
crease your  happiness,  and  prolong  your  age  !  Now  reflect :  from  of 
old  it  has  been  said,  *  The  gods  are  intelligent  and  just.'  Were  Budha 
a  god  of  this  description,  how  could  he  avariciously  desire  your  gilt  pa- 
per, and  your  oflerings  to  engage  him  to  aflbrd  you  protection  ?  If  you 
do  not  bum  gilt  paper  to  him,  and  spread  offerings  on  his  altar,  the  god 
Fuh  will  be  displeased  with  you,  and  send  down  judgments  on  you ! 
Then  your  god  Fuh  is  a  scoundrel !  Take,  for  example,  the  district 
magistrate.  Should  you  never  go  to  compliment  and  flatter  him,  yet,  if 
you  are  good  people  and  attend  to  your  duty,  he  will  pay  marked  atten- 
tion to  you.  But  transgress  the  law,  commit  violence,  or  usurp  the 
rights  of  others,  and  though  you  should  use  a  thousand  ways  and  means 
to  flatter  him,  he  will  still  be  displeased  with  you,  and  will,  without  fail, 
remove  such  pests  from  society. 

"  You  say  that  worshipping  Fuh  atones  for  your  sins.  Suppose  you 
have  violated  the  law,  and  are  hauled  to  the  judgment-seat  to  be  punished  ; 
if  you  should  bawl  out  several  thousand  times,  '  O  your  excellency  !  O 
your  excellency  !'  do  you  think  the  magistrate  would  spare  you  ?  You 
will,  however,  at  all  risks,  invite  several  Budliist  and  Rationalist  priests 
to  your  houses  to  recite  their  canonical  books  and  make  confession,  sup- 
posing that  to  chant  their  mummery  drives  away  misery,  secures  peace, 
and  prolongs  happiness  and  life.  But  suppose  you  rest  satisfied  with 
merely  reading  over  the  sections  of  these  Sacred  Commands  several 
thousands  or  myriads  of  times  without  acting  conformably  thereto; 
would  it  not  be  vain  to  suppose  that  his  imperial  majesty  should  delight 
in  you,  reward  you  with  money,  and  promote  you  to  office  ?" — Sacred 
Edict,  p.  146. 

This  ridicule  of  the  popular  superstitions  has  no  doubt  had 
some  effect,  repeated  as  it  is  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  since 
the  literati  merely  tear  down  and  build  up  nothing,  giving  the 
people  no  .substitute  for  what  they  take  away,  it  has  not  destroyed 
the  general  respect.  The  Shing  Yu  has  also  been  versified  for 
the  benefit  of  children,  and  colloquial  explanations  added.  The 
paraphrase  of  the  first  maxim  is  thus  rendered. 

"  The  parents'  tender  care  can  be  dispensed, 
Not  till  three  anxious  years  their  child  they 've  nursed ; 
A  father's  watchful  toil,  a  mother's  love —  " 
E'en  with  high  Heaven  equality  de^iand. 
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**  Let,  then,  the  lOii  his  parenta*  botid  provide 
WItfi  meat  iiutritioiiii/  ind  fion  winter's  eoU 
With  waiBMat  ailk  their  feeUe  fnoiet  defmd ; 
Nor  with  their  downwezd  yesiB  his  eflbrts  oeeeo* 

**lVhen  welkii^,  let  hie  em  their  etepe  eoppoft; 

When  sitting,  let  him  in  attendance  wait, 
With  tender  care  let  him  their  comfort  seek; 
With  fiDDd  afiectioii  all  tlieir  wishes  meet. 

"When  pain  and  pickncss  do  their  strength  impair. 
Be  all  his  fears  and  all  his  love  aroused; — 
Let  him  with  quickened  steps  good  physic  seelc, 
And  the  most  skilled  physicians'  care  invite. 

**  And  when,  at  length,  the  great  event  doth  comet 
Be  shroud  and  coffin  carefully  prepared. 
Yea,  throughout  life,  hy  offerings  and  by  prayer, 
Be  paients  pcesent  to  his  levVent  thoughts. 

<*  Ye  chiUren,  who  tfab  Saeied  EdBet  bear. 
Obey  its  mandates,  and  your  steps  direct 
Tow'rds  duty's  paths ; — for  whoso  doth  not  thos^ 
How  is  lie  worthy  of  the  name  of  man! 

"The  senior  brother  first,  tlie  junior  next. 
Such  is  the  order  in  wliich  men  are  bom ; 
Let  then  the  junior,  with  sincere  respect, 
Obey  the  sage's  rule, — the  loWer  station  keep. 

«  Let  him,  in  watting,  to  the  elder  yield ; 
At  festive  boanls,  to  th'  elder  give  tint  place: 
Whether  at  home  he  stay,  or  walk  abroad, 
Ne'er  let  him  treat  the  elder  with  neglect 

"  Should  some  slight  cause  oecasioo  angry  strife. 

Let  each  recal  his  thoughts  once  and  again ; 
Nor  act  till  ev'ry  point  he  thrice  hath  turned, 
Remembering  whence  they  both  at  first  have  spmog. 

** Though,  like  two  twigs  which  from  one  stem  diverge, 
Their  growth  perhaps  doth  tend  towVd  di&rent  points : 
Yet  search  unto  the  root,  they  still  are  joined ; 
One  sap  pervades  the  twigs,— one  Uood  the  bralfaeia*  vehw. 
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**Jn  boyish  sports,  how  often  bave  tbey  joinod! 
Or  played  together  romid  their  parents'  knee ! 
And  now,  when  old,  shall  love  quick  tarn  to  hate^ 
While  bnt  fisw  days  are  left  them  yet  to  love? 

''Hear,  then,  this  Sacred  Edict  and  obey ; 
Leave  ev'ry  unkind  thought ;  what 's  past  forget. 

While  singling  of  fraternal  union's  joyp, 
Remember  that  there  .'s  pleasure  yet  behind." 

Chi,  Rep.  Vol.  I.,  p.  245. 

In  the  fifth  section  on  medical  writings,  separate  works  are 
mentioned  on  the  treatment  of  all  domestic  animals ;  among  them 
is  one  on  veterinary  surgery,  whose  writers  have  versified  most 
of  their  observations  and  prescriptions.  Works  on  medicine  and 
sqrgery  are  numerous,  in  which  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
minutely  represented  in  pictures,  together  with  drawings  of  the 
mode  of  performing  various  operations.  Works  on  judicial 
astrology,  chiromancy,  and  other  modes  of  divination,  on  the  rules 
for  lindinfj  lucky  spots  for  houses,  graves,  and  temples,  are 
exceedingly  numerous^  a  large  number  of  them  written  by  Ra* 
tionalists. 

In  the  ninth  section,  entitled  Collecticms  or  Memoirs,  are 
found  the  names  of  books  on  natural  history,  among  which  are 
the  Herbal  of  Ll  Shichin,  noticed  on  page  288,  and  mono- 
graphs  on  tea,  bamboo,  wine,  diet»  dec.  Under  the  head  of  ency- 
elopsdias,  a  list*  of  summaries,  compends,  and  treasoriea  of 
knowledge  is  given,  which  for  extent  and  bulkiness  cannot  be 
equalled  in  any  language*  Among  them  is  the  Tai  Tien,  or 
Great  Classic  of  the  emperor  Yungloh  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  a.d. 
1403,  in  22,877  chapters,  and  nearly  that  number  of  volumes. 
The  San  Tm  2\f,  or  plates  illustrative  of  the  Three  Powers 
(i.  e.  heaven,  earth,  and  man,  by  which  is  n^eant  the  entire 
universe),  in  190  vols.,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  compilations, 
by  reason  of  the  great  number  of  plates  it  contains,  which  exhibit 
the  ideas  of  the  compilers  much  better  than  their  descriptions. 
These  works  are  not  much  read,  for  their  compilers,  contenting 
themselves  with  simply  quoting  the  authors  cited,  have  not 
digested  their  remarks  into  an  entertaining  form. 

The  twelfth  section,  containing  novels  and  tales,  called  Smw 
Shwoh,       Trifling  Talk,  gives  the  titles  of  but  few  of  the 
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thousands  and  myriads  of  works  of  this  class  in  the  language. 
Works  of  fiction  are  among  the  most  popular  and  exceptionable 
books  the  Chinese  have,  the  larger  part  of  them  being  more  or 
less  demoralizing.  The  books  on  the  stalls  along  the  sides  of  the 
streets  are  chiefly  of  this  class  of  writings,\consisting  of  tales  and 
stories  generally  destitute  of  all  intricacy  of  plot,  fertility  of 
illustration,  or  elevation  of  sentiment.  They  form  the  common 
'mental  aliment  of  the  lower  classes,  being  road  by  those  who  are 
able,  and  talked  about  by  all,  and  consequently  exert  a  great 
influence.  Many  of  them  are  written  in  the  purest  style,  among 
which  a  collection  called  Liau  Chat,  or  Pastimes  of  the  Study,  in 
16  vols.,  is  preeminent  for  its  variety  and  force  of  expressions, 
and  its  perusal  can  be  recommended  to  every  one  who  wishes  to 
study  the  copiousness  of  the  Chinese  language.  The  preface  is 
dated  in  1679  ;  most  of  the  tales  are  short,  and  few  have  any 
ostensible  moral  to  them,  wliile  those  which  arc  objectionable  for 
their  immorality,  or  ridiculous  from  their  magic  whimsies,  form 
a  large  proportion.  A  quotation  or  two  will  illustrate  the  au- 
thor's invention : 

"  A  villager  was  once  selling  plums  in  the  market,  which  were  rather 
delicious  and  fragrant,  and  high  in  price  ;  and  there  was  a  Tau  priest, 
clad  in  ragged  garments  of  coarse  cotton,  begging  before  his  wagon. 
The  villager  scolded  him,  but  he  would  not  go  off;  whereupon,  becom- 
ing angry,  he  reviled  and  hooted  at  him.  The  priest  said,  *  The  wagon 
contains  many  hundred  plums,  and  I  have  only  begged  one  of  them, 
which,  for  you,  respected  sir,  would  certainly  be  no  great  loss;  why  then 
are  you  so  angry  ?'  The  spectators  advised  to  give  him  a  poor  plum  and 
send  him  away,  but  the  villager  would  not  consent.  The  workmen  in 
the  market  disliking  the  noise  and  clamor,  furnished  a  few  coppers  and 
bought  a  plum,  which  they  gave  the  priest.  He  bowing  thanked  them, 
and  turning  to  the  crowd  said, '  I  do  not  wish  to  be  stingy,  and  request 
you,  my  friends,  to  partake  with  me  of  this  delicious  plum.'  One  of 
them  replied,  •  Now  you  have  it,  why  do  you  not  eat  it  yourself?*  *  I 
want  only  the  stone  to  plant,'  said  he,  eating  it  up  at  a  munch.  When 
eaten,  he  held  the  stone  in  his  hand,  and  taking  a  spade  off  his  shoulder, 
dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  several  inches  deep,  into  which  he  put  it  and 
covered  it  with  earth.  Then  turning  to  the  market  people,  he  procured 
some  broth  with  which  he  watered  and  fertilized  it ;  and  others,  wishing 
to  see  what  would  turn  up,  brought  him  boiling  dregs  from  shops  near 
by,  which  he  poured  upon  the  hole  just  dug.  Every  one's  eyes  being 
fixed  upon  the  spot,  they  saw  a  crooked  shoot  issuing  forth,  which  grada- 
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ally  increased  till  it  became  a  tree,  having  branches  and  leaves ;  floweri 
and  then  fruit  succeeded,  larn-e  and  very  fragrant,  which  covered  the 
tree.  The  priest  then  approached  the  tree,  plucked  the  fruit  and  gave 
the  beholders ;  and  when  all  were  consumed,  he  felled  the  tree  with  a 
colter, — chopping,  chopping  for  a  good  while,  until  at  last,  having  cut 
it  Oifl^  he  shouldered  the  foliage  la  an  easy  manner,  and  leisurely  walked 
awfty* 

**  When  first  the  priest  began  to  pcrforni  his  magic  arts,  the  villager 
was  also  among  the  crowdi  with  outstretched  neck  and  gazing  eyea,  and 
oompletely  forgot  his  own  business.  When  the  priest  had  gone,  he 
began  to  look  into  his  wagon,  and  lo  !  it  was  empty  of  plums  ;  and  for 
the  first  time  perceived  that  what  had  just  been  distributed  were  all  his 
own  goods.  Moreover,  looking  narrowly  about  his  wagon,  he  saw  that 
the  dashboard  was  gone,  having  just  been  cut  off  with  a  chisel.  Much 
excited  and  incensed  he  ran  after  him,  and  as  he  turned  the  corner  of  tlie 
wall,  he  saw  the  board  thrown  down  beneath  the  hedge,  it  being  that 
with  which  the  plum-tree  was  felled.  Nobody  knew  where  the  priest 
bad  gone,  and  all  the  market  folks  laughed  heartily." 

The  Rationalists  are  considered  as  the  chief  magicians  amo6g 
the  Chinese,  and  they  figure  in  most  of  the  tales  in  this  work, 
wliose  object  probably  was  to  exalt  their  craft,  and  add  to  their 
reputation.  Like  the  foregoing  against  hardheartedness,  the 
following  contains  a  little  sideway  admonition  against  theft. 

On  the  west  of  the  city  in  the  hamlet  of  the  White  family  lived  a 
rustic  who  stole  his  neighbor's  duck  and  cooked  it.  ^t  night,  he  felt  his 
skin  itch,  and  on  looking  at  it  in  the  momii^  saw  a  thick  growth  of 
duck's  feathers,  which,  when  irritated,  pained  him.  He  was  much 
alarmed,  lor  he  had  no  remedy  to  cure  it ;  but.  in  a  dream  of  the  night, 
a  man  informed  him,  'Your  disease  is  a  judgment  from  heaven;  you 
must  get  tlic  loser  to  reprimand  you,  and  tbc  feathers  will  fall  off'  Now 
this  gentleman,  his  neiijlibor,  was  always  liberal  and  courteous,  nor  dur- 
ing his  whole  life,  whenever  he  lost  anything,  had  he  even  manifested 
any  displeasure  in  his  countenance.  The  thief  craftily  tokl  him, '  The 
fellow  who  stole  yotxr  duck  is  ezoeedingly  afraid  of  a  reprimand ;  but 
reprove  him,  and  he  will  no  doubt  tiien  fear  in  future.'  He,  laughing, 
rallied,  'Who  has  the  time  or  disposition  to  scdd  wicked  men,'  and 
altogether  refused  to  do  so;  so  the  man,  being  hardly  bestead,  was 
obliged  to  tell  the  truth,  upon  which  the  gentleman  gave  him  a  sccdding, 
and  bis  disorder  was  removed." 

R{5nniisat  compares  the  construction  of  Chinese  novels  to  those 
of  Richardson,  in  which  the    authors  render  their  characters 
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interesting  and  natural  by  reiterated  strokes  of  the  pencil,  which 
finally  produce  a  high  degree  of  illusion.  The  interest  in  their 
pages  arose  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  stage  of  my  progress  ; 
and  in  approaching  to  the  termination,  I  found  myself  about  to 
part  with  some  agreeable  people,  just  as  I  had  duly  learned  to 
relish  their  society."  He  briefly  describes  the  defects  in  Chinese 
romances  as  principally  consisting  in  long  descriptions  of  trifling 
particulars,  and  delineations  of  localities,  and  the  characters  and 
circHmstances  of  the  interlocutors,  while  the  thread  of  the  narra. 
tive  is  carried  on  mostly  in  a  conversational  way,  which,  from 
its  minuteness,  soon  becomes  tedious.  The  length  of  their  poetic 
descriptions  and  prolix  display  of  the  wonders  of  art  or  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  thrown  in  at  the  least  hint  in  the  narrative,  or 
moral  reflections  introduced  in  the  most  serious  manner  in  the 
midst  of  diverting  incidents,  like  a  long  metre  psalm  in  a  come- 
dy, tend  to  confuse  the  main  story,  and  dislocate  the  unity  requi- 
site to  produce  an  effect.  -  . 

The  greater  part  of  Chinese  novels  contain  more  or  less  of  a  * 
plot,  and  the  characters  are  sometimes  well  sustained.  "  Visits 
and  the  formalities  of  polished  statesmen  j  assemblies,  and  above 
all,  the  conversations  which  make  them  agreeable  ;  repasts,  and 
the  social  amusements  which  prolong  them;  walks  of  the  admirers 
of  beautiful  nature  ;  journeys  ;  the  manoeuvres  of  adventurers  ; 
lawsuits;  the  literary  examinations;  and  in  the  sequel,  marriage; 
form  their  most  frequent  episodes  and  ordinary  conclusions."  The 
hero  of  these  plots  is  usually  a  young  academician,  endowed  with 
an  amiable  disposition  and  devotedly  attached  to  the  study  of 
classic  authors,  who  meets  with  every  kind  of  obstacle  and  ill 
luck  in  the  way  of  attaining  the  literary  honors  he  has  set  his 
heart  on.  The  heroine  is  also  well  acquainted  with  letters  ;  her 
own  inclinations  and  her  father's  desires,  are  that  she  may  find  a 
man  of  suitable  accomplishments,  but  af\er  having  heard  of  one, 
every  sprt  of  difficulty  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  getting  him  ; 
which,  of  course,  on  the  part  of  both  are  at  last  happily  sur- 
mounted. 

The  adventures  which  distinguished  persons  nicrt  in  wander- 
ing over  the  country  incognito,  and  the  happy  denouement  of 
their  interviews  with  some  whom  they  have  been  able  to  elevate 
when  their  real  characters  have  been  let  out,  form  the  plan  of 
other  tales.    There  is  little  or  nothing  of  high  wrought  descrip- 
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tion  of  passion,  nor  acts  of  atrocious  vengeance  introduced  to 
remove  a  troublesome  person,  but  everything  is  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  probability ;  and  at  the  end  the  vicious  are  punished 
by  seeing  their  bad  designs  fail  of  their  end  in  the  rewards  and 
success  given  those  who  have  done  well.  In  most  of  the  stories, 
whose  length  and  style  are  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  name 
of  novel,  and  which  have  attained  any  reputation,  the  story  is  not 
disgraced  by  anything  offensive  ;  it  is  rather  in  the  shorter  tales  ^ 
that  decency  is  violated.  Among  them  the  Huiig  Lau  Mung,  or 
Dreams  of  the  Red  Chamber,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  stories, 
and  open  not  a  little  to  this  objection. 

The  fourth  division  of  the  Catalogue  is  called  Tsik  Pu,  or 
Miscellanies,  and  the  works  mentioned  in  it  are  chiefly  poems  or 
collections  of  songs,  occupying  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  col-  • 
lection.    They  are  arranged  in  five  sections,  namely.  Poetry  of 

•  Tsu,  Complete  Works  of  Individjjals,  and  General  Collections,  On  . 
the  Art  of  Poetry,  and  Odes  and  Songs.    The  most  ancient  poet 
in  the  language  is  Yuh  Yuen,  a  talented  minister  of  state  in  the 
Chu  dynasty,  who  wrote  the  Dissipation  of  Sorrows;  in  memory 
of  his  suicide  by  drowning  the  festival  of  dragon  boats  was  insti- 

*  tuted.  The  two  most  celebrated  poets  in  Chinese  estimation 
are  Lt  Taipch  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  and  Su  Tungpo  of  the  Sung, 
both  of  whom  combined  the  three  leading  traits  of  a  bard,  being 
lovers  of  flowers,  wine,  and  song,  and  attaining  distinction  in  the 
service  of  government.  The  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  former 
of  these  bards  were  so  varied,  and  his  reckless  love  of  drink 
brought  him  into  so  many  scrapes,  that  he  is  no  less  famed  for 
liis  adventures  than  for  his  sonnets.  The  following  storj^  is  told 
of  him  in  the  Remarkable  Facts  of  oil  Times,  which  is  here 
abridged  from  the  translation  of  T.  Pavi6. 

"  Li,  called  Taipeh,  or  Great-white,  from  the  planet  Venus,  was 
endowed  with  a  beautiful  countenance  and  a  well  made  person,  exhibit- 
ing in  all  his  movements  a  gentle  nobility  which  indicated  a  man  des- 
tined to  rise  above  his  age.  When  only  ten  years  old,  he  could  read  the 
classics  and  histories,  and  his  conversation  showed  the  brilliancy  of  his 
thoughts  as  well  as  purity  of  his  diction.  He  was,  in  consequence  of  his 
precocity,  called  the  Exiled  Immortal,  but  named  himself  the  Retired 
Scholar  of  the  Blue  Lotus.  Some  one  having  extolled  the  quality  of 
the  wine  of  Niauching,  he  straightway  went  there,  although  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  distant,  and  abandoned  himself  to  his  appetite  for 
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^  •  liqnor.  While  singiftgf  and  caronsing  in  a  tavern,  a  military  conrnmn- 
dant  passed,  who  hearing  his  song  sent  in  to  inquire  who  it  was,  and 
carried  the  poet  oft'  to  his  own  house.  On  departing,  he  urged  Li  to  go 
to  the  capital,  and  compete  for  literary  honors,  which  he  doubted  not 
could  be  easily  attained,  and  at  last  induced  him  to  bend  his  steps  to  the 
capital.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  luckily  met  the  academician  llo  near 
the  palace,  who  invited  him  to  an  alehouse,  and  laying  aside  his  robes 
^  drank  wine  witli  him  till  night,  and  then  carried  him  home.  The  two 
H  were  soon  well  acquainted,  and  discussed  the  merits  of  poetry  and  wine 

•  till  they  were  much  charmed  with  each  other.         •  ^ .  ^  , 

•  "  As  the  day  of  examination  approached,  Ho  gave  the  poet  some  advice. 
*The  examiners  for  this  spring  are  Yang  and  Kau,  one  a  brother  of  the 
empress,  the  other  commander  of  his  majesty's  body-guard  ;  both  of  them 
love  those  who  make  them  presents,  and  if  you  have  no  means  to  buy 
their  favor,  the  road  of  promotion  will  be  shut  to  you.  I  know  them  both 
very  well,  and  will  write  a  note  to  each  of  them,  which  may  perhaps 
obtain  you  some  favor,'  In  spite  of  his  merit  and  high  reputation,  Li 
found  himself  in  such  circumstances  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  avail  of- 
the  goodwill  of  his  friend  Ho ;  but  on  perusing  the  notes  he  brought,  the 

^  examiners  disdainfully  exclaimed, '  After  having  fingered  his  protege's 
money,  the  academician  contents  himself  with  sending  us  a  billet  which 
merely  rings  its  sound,  and  bespeaks  our  attention  and  favors  towards  an 
upstart  without  degree  or  title.  On  the  day  of  decision  we  will  remem- 
ber the  name  of  Li,  and  any  composition  signed  by  him  shall  be  thrown 
aside  without  further  notice.'    The  day  of  examination  came,  and  the 

-.  distinguished  scholars  of  the  empire  assembled  eager  to  hand  in  their 
compositions.  Ja,  fully  capable  to  go  through  the  trial,  wrote  oft*  his 
essay  on  a  sheet  without  efibrt,  and  handed  it  in  first.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  the  name  of  Li,  the  examiner  Yang  did  not  even  give  himself  time 
to  glance  over  the  page,  but  with  long  strokes  of  his  pencil  erased  the 
composition,  saying, '  Such  a  scrawler  as  this  is  good  for  nothing  but 
to  grind  my  ink  !'   '  To  grind  your  ink !'  interrupted  the  other  examiner 

♦    Kau ;  '  say  ratlier  he  is  only  fit  to  put  on  my  stockings,  and  lace  up  my 
buskins.' 

"  With  these  pleasantries,  tlie  essay  of  Li  was  rejected,  but  he,  trans- 
ported with  anger  at  such  a  contemptuous  refusal  at  the  public  examina-' 
tion,  returned  home,  and  exclaimed, '  I  swear  that  if  ever  my  wishes  for 
promotion  are  accomplished,  I  will  order  Yang  to  grind  my  ink,  and  Kau 
to  put  on  my  stockings  and  lace  up  my  buskins  ;  then  my  vows  will  be 
accomplished.'  Ho  endeavored  to  calm  the  indignation  of  the  poet ; 
'  Stay  here  with  me  till  a  new  examination  is  ordered  in  three  years,  and 
live  in  plenty ;  the  examiners  will  not  be  the  same  then,  and  you  will 
surely  succeed.'  They  therefore  continued  to  live  as  they  had  done, 
drinking  and  making  verses. 
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"  After  many  months  had  transpired,  some  foreign  ambassadors  came 
to  the  capital  charged  with  a  letter  from  their  sovereign,  whom  he  was 
ordered  to  receive  and  entertain  in  the  hall  of  ambassadors.  The  next  ^ 
day,  the  officers  handed  in  their  letter  to  his  majesty's  council,  who  or- 
dered the  doctors  to  open  and  read  it,  but  they  could  none  of  them  decy- 
pher  a  single  word,  humbly  declaring  it  contained  nothing  but  fly-tracks ; 
'  your  subjects,'  they  added, '  have  only  a  limited  knowledge,  a  shallow 
acquaintance  with  things ;  they  are  unable  to  read  a  word.'  On  hearing* 
this,  the  emperor  turned  to  the  examiner  Yang  and  ordered  him  to  read  ' 
the  letter,  but  hi^  eyes  wandered  over  the  characters  as  if  he  had  been 
blind,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  them.  In  vain  did  his  majesty  addresa 
himself  to  the  civil  and  military  officers  who  filled  the  court,  not  one 
among  them  could  say  whether  the  letter  contained  words  of  good  or 
evil  import.  Iliglily  incensed,  he  broke  out  in  reproaches  against  the 
grandees  of  his  palace ;  *  What !  among  so  many  magistrates,  so  many 
scholars  and  warriors,  cannot  tliere  be  found  a  single  one  who  knows 
enough  to  relieve  us  of  the  vexation  of  this  affair  ?  If  this  letter  cannot 
be  read,  how  can  it  be  answered  ?  If  the  ambassadors  are  dismissed  in 
this  style,  we  shall  be  the  ridicule  of  the  barbarians,  and  foreign  kings  < 
will  mock  the  court  of  Nanking,  and  doubtless  follow  it  up  by  seizing 
their  lance  and  buckler  and  join  to  invade  our  frontiers.  What  then  ? 
If  in  three  days,  no  one  is  able  to  decypher  this  letter,  every  one  of  your 
appointments  shall  be  suspended  ;  if  in  six  days,  you  do  not  tell  me  what 
it  means,  your  offices  shall  every  one  be  taken  away ;  and  death  shall 
execute  justice  on  such  ignorant  men,  if  I  wait  nine  days  in  vain  for  its 
explanation,  and  others  of  our  subjects  shall  be  elevated  to  power  whose 
virtue  and  talents  will  render  some  service  to  their  country.' 

"  Terrified  by  these  words,  the  grandees  kept  a  moucnful  silence,  and 
no  one  ventured  a  single  reply,  which  only  irritated  the  monarch  the 
more.  On  his  return  home,  Ho  related  to  his  friend  Li  everything  that 
had  transpired  at  court,  who  hearing  him  with  a  chilly  smile,  replied, 
*  How  to  be  regretted,  how  unlucky  it  is  that  I  could  not  obtain  a  degree 
at  the  examination  last  year,  which  would  have  given  me  a  magistracy  ;  , 
for  now,  alas,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  relieve  his  majesty  of  the  chagrin 
which  troubles  him.'  *  But  truly,'  said  Ho  suddenly,  '  I  think  you  are 
versed  in  more  than  one  science,  and  will  be  able  to  read  this  unlucky 
letter.  I  shall  go  to  his  majesty  and  propose  you  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility.' The  next  day  he  went  to  the  palace,  and  passing  through  the 
crowd  of  courtiers,  approached  the  throne,  8a3ring,  '  Your  subject  pre- 
sumes to  announce  to  your  majesty  that  there  is  a  scholar  of  great  merit 
called  Li,  at  his  house,  who  is  profoundly  acquainted  with  more  than  one 
science  ;  command  him  to  read  this  letter,  for  there  is  nothing  of  which 
he  is  not  capable.' 

"  This  advice  pleased  the  emperor,  who  presently  sent  a  messenger  to 
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the  house  of  the  academician,  ordering  him  to  present  himself  at  court. 
But  Li  offered  some  objections  :  '  I  am  a  man  still  without  de^ee  or  title  > 

•  I  have  neither  talents  nor  information,  while  the  court  abounds  in  civil 
and  military  officers,  all  equally  famous  for  their  profound  learning.  How 
then  can  you  have  recourse  to  such  a  contemptible  and  useless  man  as  I  ? 
If  I  presume  to  accept  this  behest,  I  fear  that  I  shall  deeply  ofiend  the 
nobles  of  the  palace* — referring  especially  to  tlie  premier  Yang  and  the 

^  general  Kau.    When  his  reply  was  announced  to  the  emperor,  he  de- 

*  manded  of  Ho  why  his  guest  did  not  come  when  ordered.    Ho  replied, 
^  *  I  can  assure  your  majesty  that  Li  is  a  man  of  parts  beyond  all  those  of 

the  age,  one  whose  compositions  astonish  all  who  read  them.  At  the 
trial  of  last  year,  his  e^say  was  marked  out  and  thrown  aside  by  the 
examiners,  and  he  himself  shamefully  put  out  of  the  hall.  Your  majesty 
now  calling  him  to  court,  and  he  having  neither  title  nor  rank,  his  self- 
love  is  touched ;  but  if  your  majesty  would  hear  your  minister's  prayer, 
and  shed  your  favors  upon  his  friend,  and  send  a  high  officer  to  him,  I 
am  sure  he  will  hasten  to  obey  the  imperial  will.'  '  Let  it  be  so,'  re- 
joined the  emperor;  *  at  tlic  instance  of  our  academician,  we  confer  on 
Li  Peh  the  title  of  doctor  of  the  first  rank,  with  the  purple  robe,  yellow 
girdle,  and  silken  bonnet;  and  herewith  also  issue  an  order  for  him  to 
present  himself  at  court.  Our  academician  Ho  will  charge  him.self  with 
carrying  this  order,  and  bring  Li  Peh  to  our  presence  without  fail." 

"  Ho  returned  home  to  Li,  and  begged  him  to  go  to  court  to  read  the 
letter,  adding  how  his  majesty  depended  on  his  help  to  relieve  him  from 
his  present  embarrassment.  As  soon  as  he  had  put  on  his  new  robes, 
which  were  those  of  a  high  examiner,  he  made  his  obeisance  towards  the 
palace,  and  hasted  to  mount  his  horse  and  enter  it,  following  after  the  ' 
academician.  Seated  on  his  throne,  Hwantsung  impatiently  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  poet,  who,  prostrating  himself  before  its  steps,  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  salutation  and  acknowledgment  for  the  favors  he  had 
received,  and  th^  stood  in  his  place.  The  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
Li,  rejoiced  as  poor  men  do  on  finding  a  treasure,  or  starvelings  on  sitting 
at  a  loaded  table;  his  heart  was  like  dark  clouds  suddenly  illuminated, 
or  parched  and  arid  soil  on  the  approach  of  rain.  *  Some  foreign  ambas- 
sadors have  brought  us  a  letter  which  no  one  can  read,  and  we  have  sent 
for  you,  doctor,  to  relieve  our  anxiety.'  '  Your  minister's  knowledge  is 
very  limited,'  politely  replied  Li,  with  a  bow, '  for  his  essay  was  rejected 
by  the  judges  at  the  examination,  and  lord  Kau  turned  him  out  of  doors. 
Now  that  he  is  called  upon  to  read  this  letter  from  a  foreign  prince,  how 
'  .  is  it  that  the  examiners  are  not  charged  with  the  answer,  since  too,  the 
ambassadors  have  already  been  kept  so  long  waiting  ?  Since,  I,  a  student 
turned  off  from  the  trial,  could  not  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  examiners, 
how  can  I  hope  to  meet  the  expectation  of  your  majesty  ?  *  We  know 
.  what  you  are  good  for»  said  the  emperor, '  a  truce  to  yo^ur  excuses,'  put- 
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ting  the  letter  into  his  hands.  Running  his  eyes  over  it,  he  disdainfully 
smiled,  and  standing  before  the  throne,  read  off  in  Chinese  the  mysteri- 
ous letter,  as  follows.        v .  ^ 

f  **  *  Letter  from  the  mighty  Ko  To  of  the  kingdom  of  Po  Hai  to  the 
prince  of  the  dynasty  of  Tang :  Since  your  usurpation  of  Corea,  and 
carr}'ing  your  conquests  to  the  frontiers  of  our  states,  your  soldiers 
have  violated  our  territory  in  frequent  raids.    We  trust  you  can  fully 

•  explain  to  us  this  matter,  and  as  we  cannot  patiently  boar  such  a  state 
of  things,  we  have  sent  our  ambassadors  to  announce  to  you  that  you  ^ 
must  give  up  the  hundred  and  sixty-six  towns  of  Corea  into  our  hands.  • 
We  have  some  precious  things  to  ofler  you  in  compensation,  namely, 
tlie  medicinal  plants  from  the  mountains  of  Tai  Peh,  and  the  byssus 
from  the  southern  sea,  gongs  of  Tsiching,  stags  from  Fuyu,  and  horses 
from  Sopin,  silk  of  Wuchau,  black  fish  from  the  river  Meito,  prunes 
from  Kiutu,  and  building  materials  fromLqyu ;  some  of  all  these  articles 
shall  be  sent  you.    If  you  do  not  accept  these  propositions,  we  shall 

^      raise  troops  and  carry  war  and  destruction  into  your  borders,  and  then 
see  on  whose  side  victory  will  remain.' 

"  After  its  perusal,  to  which  they  had  given  an  attentive  ear,  the  gran- 
dees were  stupified  with  astonishment,  and  looked  at  each  other,  knowing 
how  improbable  it  was  that  the  emperor  would  accept  the  propositions  of 
♦  Ko  To.  Nor  was  the  mind  of  his  majesty  by  any  means  satisfied,  and 
after  remaining  silent  for  some  time,  he  turned  himself  to  the  civil  and  . 
miUtary  officers  about  him,  and  asked  what  means  were  available  to  re- 
pulse  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  in  case  their  forces  invaded  Corea. 
Scholars  and  generals  remained  mute  as  idols  of  clay  or  statues  of  wood, 
no  one  said  a  word,  until  Ho  ventured  to  observe,'  Your  venerable  grand- 
father Taitsung,  in  three  expeditions  against  Corea,  lost  an  untold  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  without  succeeding  in  his  enterprise,  and  impoverished 
his  treasury.  Thanks  to  heaven  Kai-su-win  died,  and  profiting  by  the 
dissensions  between  the  usurper's  sons,  the  glorious  emperor  Taitsung 
confided  the  direction  of  a  million  of  veterans  to  the  old  generals  Li  Sie 
and  Pi  Jinkwei,  who  after  a  hundred  engagements  more  or  less  impor- 
tant, finally  conquered  the  kingdom.  But  now  having  been  at  peace 
for  a  long  time,  we  have  neither  generals  nor  soldiers ;  if  we  seize 
the  buckler  and  lance,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  resist,  and  our  defeat  will  bo 
certain.    I  a  wait  the  wise  determination  of  your  majesty.' 

" '  Since  such  is  the  case,  what  answer  shall  we  make  to  the  ambas- 
sadors?' said  Ilwantsung.  'Deign  to  ask  Li,'  said  the  doctor, '  he  will 
speak  to  the  purpose.'  On  being  interrogated  by  his  sovereign,  Li  replied, 
'  Let  not  this  matter  trouble  your  clear  mind.  Give  orders  for  an  audience 
to  the  ambassadors,  and  I  will  speak  to  them  face  to  face  in  their  own 
language.  The  terms  of  the  answer  will  make  the  barbarians  blush,  and 
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their  Ko  To  will  be  obliged  to  make  his  respects  at  the  foot  of  your 
throne.'  *  And  who  is  this  Ko  To  ?'  demanded  Hwantsung.  *  It  is  the 
name  the  people  of  Po  Hai  give  to  their  king  after  tlie  usage  of  their 
country ;  just  as  the  Hwui  Hwui  call  theirs  Kokan ;  the  Tibetans, 
Tsangpo  ;  the  Lochau,  Chau ;  the  Holing,  Si-mo-wei :  each  one  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  nation.' 

"  At  this  rapid  flood  of  explanations,  the  mind  of  the  wise  Hwantsung 
experienced  a  lively  joy,  and  the  same  day  he  honored  Li  with  the  title 
of  academician ;  a  lodging  was  prepared  for  him  in  the  palace  of  the 
Golden  Bell ;  musicians  made  the  place  reecho  with  their  harmony ; 
women  poured  out  the  wine,  and  young  girls  handed  him  the  goblets,  and 
celebrated  the  glory  of  Li  with  the  same  voices  that  lauded  the  emperor. 
What  a  delicious,  ravishing  banquet !  He  could  hardly  keep  within  the 
limits  of  propriety,  but  ate  and  drank  until  he  was  unconscious  of  any- 
thing, when  the  emperor  ordered  the  attendants  to  carry  him  into  the 
palace,  and  lay  him  on  a  bod. 

"The  next  morning,  when  the  gong  announced  the  fifth  watch,  the 
emperor  repaired  to  the  hall  of  audience  ;  but  Li's  faculties,  on  awaking, 
were  not  very  clear,  though  the  oflicers  hastened  to  bring  him.  When , 
all  had  gone  tlirough  their  prostrations,  Hwantsung  called  the  poet  near 
him,  but  perceiving  that  the  visage  of  the  new-made  doctor  still  bore  the 
marks  of  his .  debauch,  and  discovered  the  discomposure  of  his  mind,  he 
sent  into  the  kitchen  for  a  little  wine  and  some  well  spiced  fish  broth,  to 
arouse  the  sleepy  bard.  The  servants  presently  sent  it  up  on  a  golden 
tray,  and  the  emperor  seeing  the  cup  was  fuming,  condescended  to  stir 
and  cool  the  broth  a  long  time  with  the  ivory  chopsticks,  and  served  it 
out  himself  to  Li,  who  receiving  it  on  his  knees,  ate  and  drank,  while  a 
pleasing  joy  illumined  his  countenance.  While  this  was  going  on,  some 
among  the  courtiers  were  much  provoked  and  displeased  at  the  strange 
familiarity,  while  others  rejoiced  to  see  how  well  the  emperor  knew  to 
conciliate  the  goodwill  of  men.  The  two  examiners  Yang  and  Kau, 
betrayed  in  their  features  the  dislike  they  felt. 

"  At  the  command  of  the  emperor,  the  ambassadors  were  introduced, 
and  saluted  his  majesty  by  acclamation,  whilst  Li  Taipeh,  clad  in  a  pur- 
ple robe  and  silken  bonnet,  easy  and  gracious  as  an  immortal,  stood  in 
the  historiographer's  place  before  the  left  of  the  throne,  holding  the  let- 
ter in  his  hand,  and  read  it  08*  in  a  clear  tone,  without  mistaking  a  word. 
Then  turning  towards  the  frightened  envoys,  he  said,  «  Your  little  pro- 
vince has  failed  in  iU  etiquette,  but  our  wise  ruler,  whose  power  is  com- 
parable to  the  heavens  for  vastness,  disdains  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
This  is  the  answer  which  he  grants  you  :  hear  and  be  silent.'  The  ter- 
rified ambassadors  fell  trembling  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  emperor 
had  already  prepared  near  him  an  ornamented  cushion,  and  taking  a  jade 
stone  with  which  to  rub  the  ink,  a  pencil  of  leveret's  hair  bound  in  an 
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ivory  tube,  a  cake  of  perfumed  ink,  and  a  sheet  of  flowery  paper,  gave 
them  to  Li,  and  seated  him  on  the  cushion  ready  to  draw  up  the  answer. 

"  'May  it  please  your  majesty,'  objected  Li, '  my  boots  are  not  at  all 
suitable,  for  they  were  soiled  at  the  banquet  last  evening,  and  I  trust 
your  majesty  in  your  generosity  will  grant  mc  some  new  buskins  and 
stockings  fit  for  ascending  the  platform.'  The  emperor  acceded  to  his 
request,  and  ordered  a  servant  to  procure  them ;  when  Li  resumed, 
'  Your  minister  has  still  a  word  to  add,  and  begs  beforehand  that  his  un- 
toward conduct  may  be  excused  ;  then  he  will  prefer  his  request.*  '  Your 
notions  are  misplaced  and  useless,  but  I  will  not  be  offended  at  them ;  go  on, 

•  speak,'  said  Hwantsung ;  to  which  Li,  nothing  daunted,  said, '  At  the  last 
examination,  your  minister  was  turned  off  by  Yang,  and  put  out  of  doors 
by  Kau.  The  sight  of  these  persons  here  to-day  at  the  head  of  the  cour- 
tiers casts  a  certain  discomposure  over  his  spirits ;  let  your  voice  deign 
to  command  Yang  to  rub  my  ink,  whilst  Kau  puts  on  my  stockings  and 
laces  up  my  buskins  ;  then  will  my  mind  and  wits  begin  to  recover  their 
energies,  and  my  pencil  can  trace  your  answer  in  the  language  of  the 
foreigners.    In  transmitting  the  reply  in  the  name  of  tlie  son  of  heaven, 

%he  will  then  not  disappoint  the  confidence  with  which  he  is  honored.* 
Afraid  to  displease  Li  when  he  had  need  of  him,  the  emperor  gave  the 
strange  order  ;  and  while  Yang  rubbed  the  ink  and  Kau  put  on  the  bus- 
kins of  the  poet,  they  could  not  help  reflecting,  that  this  student,  so  badly 

.  received  and  treated  by  them,  only  fit  at  the  best  to  render  such  services 
to  them,  availed  himself  now  of  the  sudden  favors  of  the  emperor  to  take 
their  own  words  pronounced  against  him  as  a  text,  and  revenge  liimself 
upon  tliem  for  past  injuries.    But  what  could  they  do  ?    They  could  not 

^  oppose  the  sovereign  will,  and  if  they  did  feel  chagrined,  they  did  not 
dare  at  least  to  express  it.    The  proverb  hath  it  true : 

" '  Do  not  draw  upon  you  a  person's  enmity,  for  enmity  is  never  ap- 
peased ;  injury  returns  upon  him  who  injures,  and  sharp  words  recoil 

I   against  him  who  says  them.' 

"  The  poet  triumphed,  and  his  oath  was  accomplished.    Buskined  as 
he  desired,  he  mounted  the  platform  on  the  carpet  and  seated  himself  on 
.  the  cushion,  while  Yang  stood  at  his  side  and  rubbed  the  ink.    Of  a 
truth,  the  disparity  was  great  between  an  ink-grinder  and  tlie  magnate 
who  counselled  the  emperor.    But  why  did  the  poet  sit  while  the  pre- 

^  mier  stood  like  a  servant  at  his  side  ?  It  was  because  Li  was  the  organ 
of  the  monarch's  words,  while  Yang,  reduced  to  act  the  part  of  an  ink- 
rubber,  could  not  request  permission  to  sit.  With  one  hand  Li  stroked 
his  beard,  and  seizing  his  pencil  in  the  other,  applied  it  to  the  paper, 
which  was  soon  covered  with  strange  characters,  well  turned  and  even, 
without  a  fault  or  rasure,  and  then  laid  upon  the  dragon's  table.  The 
emperor  gazed  at  in  amaze,  for  it  was  identical  with  that  of  the  barba- 
rians, not  a  character  in  it  resembled  the  Chinese ;  and  as  ho  handed 
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it  about  amoug  the  nobles,  their  surprise  was  great.  When  requested 
to  read  it,  Li,  placed  before  the  throne,  read  in  a  clear  loud  tone  the  an- 
swer to  the  strangers :        .  .  .  ■ 

**  *  The  mighty  emperor  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  whose  reign  is  called 
Kiayuen,  sends  his  instructions  to  Ko  To  of  the  Po  Hai. 

**  *  From  ancient  times  the  rock  and  the  egg  have  not  hit  each  other, 
nor  the  serpent  and  dragon  made  war.  Our  dynasty,  favored  by  fate, 
extends  its  power,  and  reigns  even  to  the  four  seas ;  it  has  under  its  or- 
ders brave  generals  and  tried  soldiers,  solid  bucklers  and  glittering 
swords.  Your  neighbor,  king  Hiehli,  who  refused  our  alliance,  was 
taken  prisoner ;  but  the  people  of  Putsau,  after  offering  a  present  of  a  metal 
bird,  took  an  oath  of  obedience. 

"'The  Sinlo,  at  the  southern  end  of  Corea,  have  sent  us  praises  written 
on  the  finest  tissues  of  silk  ;  Persia,  serpents  which  can  catch  rats ;  In- 
dia, birds  that  can  speak ;  and  Rome,  dogs  which  lead  horses,  holding  a 
lantern  in  their  mouth  ;  the  white  parrot  is  a  present  from  the  kingdom 
of  Koling,  the  carbuncle  which  illumines  the  night  comes  from  Cambodia, 
and  famous  horses  are  sent  by  the  tribe  of  Koli,  while  precious  vases  are 
brought  from  Nipal :  in  short,  there  is  not  a  nation  which  does  not  re- 
spect our  imposing  power,  and  does  not  testify  their  regard  for  the  virtue 
which  distinguishes  us.  Corea  alone  resisted  the  will  of  heaven,  but 
the  divine  vengeance  has  fallen  heavily  upon  it,  and  a  kingdom  which 
reckoned  nine  centuries  of  duration  was  overthrown  as  in  a  morning. 
Why  then  do  you  not  profit  by  the  terrible  prognostics  heaven  vouch- 
safes you  as  examples  ?    Would  it  not  evince  your  sagacity  ? 

"  ♦  Moreover,  your  little  country,  situated  beyond  the  peninsula,  is 
little  more  than  as  a  province  of  Corea,  or  as  a  principality  to  the  Ce- 
lestial empire ;  your  resources  in  men  and  horses  are  not  a  millionth 
part  those  of  China.  You  are  like  a  chafed  locust  trying  to  stop  a 
chariot,  like  a  stiffnecked  goose  which  will  not  submit.  Under  the 
arms  of  our  warriors  your  blood  will  run  a  thousand  You,  prince, 
resemble  tliat  audacious  one  who  refused  our  alliance,  and  whose  king- 
dom became  annexed  to  Corea.  The  designs  of  our  sage  emperor  are 
vast  as  the  ocean,  and  he  now  bears  with  your  culpable  and  unreason- 
able conduct,  but  hasten  to  prevent  misfortune  by  repentance,  and 
cheerfully  pay  the  tribute  of  each  year,  and  you  will  prevent  the  shame 
and  opprobrium  which  will  cover  you  and  expose  you  to  the  ridicule  of 
your  neighbors.    Reflect  thrice  on  these  instructions.' 

"  The  reading  of  this  answer  filled  the  emperor  with  joy,  who  ordered 
Li  to  make  known  its  contents  to  the  ambassadors ;  he  then  sealed  it 
with  the  imperial  seal.  The  poet  called  Kau  to  put  on  the  boots  which 
he  had  taken  off,  and  he  tlien  returned  to  the  palace  of  Golden  Bells  to 
inform  the  envoys  concerning  his  sovereign's  orders,  reading  the  letter 
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to  them  in  a  loud  tone,  while  they  heard  tremblingly.  The  academician 
Ho  reconducted  them  to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  and  there  the  ambassa- 
dors asked  who  it  was  who  had  read  the  imperial  instructions.  '  He  is 
called  Li,  and  has  the  title  of  doctor  of  tlie  Hanlin.' — '  But  among  so 
many  dignitaries,  why  did  the  first  minister  of  state  rub  his  ink,  and  the 
general  of  the  guards  lace  up  his  buskins  V  '  Hear,'  added  Ho  ;  '  those 
two  personages  are  indeed  intimate  ministers  of  his  majesty,  but  they 
are  only  noble  courtiers  who  do  not  transcend  common  humanity,  while  ' 
Doctor  Li,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  immortal  descended  from  heaven  on 
the  earth  to  aid  the  sovereign  of  the  Celestial  empire.  How  can  any 
one  equal  him  ?'  The  ambassadors  bowed  the  head  and  departed,  and 
on  their  return  rendered  an  account  of  their  mission  to  their  sovereign. 
On  reading  the  answer  of  Li,  the  Ko  To  was  terrified,  and  deliberated 
with  his  counsellors  ;  '  The  Celestial  empire  is  upheld  by  an  immortal 
descended  from  the  skies !  Is  it  possible  to  attack  it  ?'  He  thereupon 
wrote  a  letter  of  submission,  testifying  his  desire  to  send  tribute  each 
year,  which  was  thenceforth  allowed. 

"  Li  Taipeh  afterwards  drowned  himself  from  fear  of  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies,  exclaiming,  as  he  leaped  into  the  water, '  I'm  going 
to  catch  the  moon  in  the  midst  of  the  sea !'  " 

The  poetry  of  the  Chinese  has  been  investigated  by  Sir  John  • 
Davis,  who  notices  the  parallelisms  which  pervade  it,  as  well  as 
the  character  of  its  versification  in  regard  to  rhymes,  csesural 
pauses,  and  length  of  lines ;  but  as  the  subject  is  one  of  con- 
siderable nicety,  and  cannot  well  be  illustrated  without  intro-  * 
ducing  the  native  character,  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  work, 
Vol.  II.,  pages  189-195,  for  brief  outlines  of  a  longer  paper  in 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Transactions.    Artificial  poetry,  ^ 
where  the  sound  and  jingle  is  regarded  more  than  the  sense,  is 
not  uncommon  ;  the  great  number  of  characters  having  the 
same  sound  enables  versifiers  to  do  this  with  greater  facility  than 
is  possible  in  other  languages.     Such  stanzas  as  the  following 
occur,  where  each  word  in  the  line  ends  alike. 

Liang  kiang,  siang  nixing,  ycmg  hiang  tsiang, 
Ki  nt,  pi  chi,  H  hi  mi,  &c. 

Lines  consisting  of  characters  all  containing  the  same  radical 
are  also  constructed  in  this  manner,  in  which  the  sound  is  some- 
what subservient  to  the  composition  and  meaning  of  the  charac- 
ters. This  kind  of  curious  writing  is,  however,  considered  fit 
only  for  pedants. 

The  Augustan  age  of  poetry  and  letters  was  in  the  9th  and 
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10th  centuries,  during  the  Tang  dynasty,  when  the  br^htesrday 
of  Ciiinese  civilization  was  the  darkest  one  of  European.  No 
entire  collection  of  poems  has  yet  been  translated  into  any 
European  language,  and  perhaps  none  would  bear  an  entire 
version.  The  poems  of  L\  Taipeh  form  thirty  volumes,  and 
those  of  Su  Tungpo  are  contained  in  115  volumes,  while  the 
collected  poems  of  the  times  of  the  Tang  dynasty  have  been 
published  by  imperial  authority  in  900  volumes.  The  proportion 
of  descriptive  poetry  in  it  is  small  compared  with  the  sentimental. 
Probably  the  foreign  sinologues,  who  should  undertake  to  read 
this  immense  mass,  would  soon  find  that  only  a  small  part  of  it 
contained  the  spirit  of  poetry,  or  was  aught  else  than  prose  cut 
up  into  rhymes,  according  to  certain  rules.  It  is  a  common 
pastime  for  literary  gentlemen  to  try  their  skill  in  versification ; 
epigrams  and  pasquinades  are  usually  put  into  metre,  and  at 
the  examinations,  every  candidate  must  hand  in  a  sonnet.  Con- 
sequently, much  more  attention  is  paid  by  such  rhymesters  to  the 
jingle  of  the  words,  and  artificial  structure  of  the  lines,  than 
to  the  elevation  of  sentiment  or  copiousness  of  illustrations  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  as  easy  for  them  to  write  a  sonnet  on  shipping 
a  cargo  of  tea  as  to  indite  a  love-epistle  to  their  mistress.  Ex- 
temporaneous verses  are  made  on  every  subject,  and  to  illustrate 
occurrences  that  elsewhere  are  regarded  as  rather  too  prosaic  to 
call  upon  the  muse  to  describe.  The  following  description  of  a 
steamer  in  pentameter  was  attached  to  drawings  made  by  the 
Chinese  when  the  Englisli  attacked  Canton  in  1841. 

"  She  'b  more  than  three  hundred  cubits  long,  • 
And  thirty  odd  in  height  and  breadth ; 
Iron  is  used  to  bend  her  stiff  and  stout, 
And  she painted  black  all  round  about ; 
Like  a  weaver'^  shuttle  is  her  shape  ; 
On  both  sides  carriage  wheels  are  fixed, 
And,  using  fossil  coal  to  make  a  fire, 
They  whirl  around  as  the  racehorse  flies. 
Of  white  clotli  all  the  sails  are  made. 
In  winds  both  fair  and  foul  she  goes  ; 
On  her  bow  is  the  god  of  the  waves.  * 
At  stem  and  stern  is  a  revolving  gun ; 
Her  form  is  truly  terrific  to  men. 
The  god  of  the  North  displaying  his  sanctity, 
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The  sunken  rocks  there  shoaled  the  steamer ; 
AU  wbo  saw  it  witneaaed  to  the  justice  of  hema. 
None  of  the  plana  of  the  fineignen  took  eflbct, 
Winch  gteaUfy  delighted  the  iiearts  of  men." 

Another  extemporaneous  eomieti  written  by  Mb,  a  gentleman 
of  respectable  literary  attainments,  who  was  sitoeessfully  ope** 
rated  upon  for  cataract  in  Dr.  Parker's  Ophthalmic  Hospital  at 
Canton,  which  he  presented  his  benefactor  on  leaving,  is  of  a- 
higher  order. 

A  fluid,  darkaome  and  opaqpie,  long  time  had  dimmed  my  sigiit. 
For  seven  revolving  weary  years  one  eye  waa  loat  to  light; 

The  other  darkened  by  a  film,  during  three  years  saw  no  day, 

High  heaven's  bright  and  gladdening  light  could  not  pierce.it  with  its  ray* 

"Long,  long,  I  sought  the  hoped  relief,  but  still  I  sought  in  vain, 
My  treasures  lavished  in  the  search,  bought  no  relief  from  pain ; 
TiU,  at  length,  I  thought  my  garmenfca  I  mast  either  pawn  or  aeiU, 
And  plenty  in  my  honse  I  feaured  waa  never  more  to  dwell. 

"  Then  loudly  did  I  ask,  for  what  cause  such  pain  I  borey— 

For  transgressions  in  a  former  life  unatoned  for  before  ? 

But  again  came  the  reflection,  how,  of  yore,  oft,  men  of  worth, 

For  slight  errors  had  borne  sufi  'ring  great  as  drew  my  sorrow  forth. 

*  And  shall  not  one,'  said  I  then,  *  whose  worth  is  but  as  naught, 
Btar  patiently,  as  heaven's  gift,  what  it  ordains  ?'  The  Ihou^ 
Was  acaice  completely  fonned,  when  of  a  friend  the  footstep  fell 
On  my  thrsahok),  and  I  braathed  a  hope  he  had  words  of  joy  to  teU. 

" '  I 've  heard,'  the  friend  who  entered  said, '  there's  come  to  ua  of  late 
A  native  of  the  "  Flowery  nag's  "  far  off  and  foreign  state ; 
O'er  tens  of  thousand  miles  of  sea  to  the  Inner  Land  he 's  come; 
His  hope  and  aim  to  heal  men's  pain,  he  leaves  his  native  home.' 

"  I  quick  went  findi,  this  man  I  sought,  this  gen*rou8  doctor  found ; 
'  He  gained  my  heart,  he  *s  kind  and  good ;  for,  high  up  from-te  gronnd. 
He  gave  a  room,  to  which  he  camie,  at  morn,  at  eve,  at  nighty 
Words  were  but  vain  were  I  to  try  liia  kindness  to  recite. 

"  With  needle  argentine,  he  pierced  the  cradle  of  the  tear. 
.What  fears  I  felt !  Su  Tungpo's  words  rung  tlireat'ning  in  my  ear: 
Glass  hung  in  mist,'  tlie  poet  says, '  take  heed  you  do  not  shake ' 
(The  words  of  fear  r^ng  in  my  ear); '  how  if  it  chance  to  break !' 
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**  The  fragile  lens  bis  needle  pierced  :  the  dread,  the  sting,  the  pain, 
I  tiiought  on  tliete,  uid  that  the  cap  of  sorrow  I  must  diain ; 
But  then  my  mem'ry  faithfal  showed  the  work  of  fell  disease, 
How  long  the  orbs  of  sight  weie  dark,  and  I  deprived  of  ease. 

«<  And  thns  I  thooght:  *if  now,  indeed,  I  were  to  find  relief; 
*T  were  not  loo  mnoh  to  hear  the  pain,  to  bear  the  present  grieU* 

Then  the  words  of  kindness  which  I  heard,  sunk  deep  into  my  soul. 
And  fine  from  fear  I  gave  myself  to  the  foreigQer's  control. 

"  His  silver  needle  ranght  the  lens,  and  quickly  from  it  drew 
The  opaque  and  darksome  fluid,  whose  eflfect  so  well  I  knew ; 
His  golden  probe  soon  clear'd  the  lens,  and  tlien  my  eyes  he  bound, 
And  laved  with  water  sweet  as  is  the  dew  to  thirsty  groond. 

"Three  days  thus  lay  I,  prostrate,  still ;  no  food  then  could  I  eat, 
.   My  limbs  relax'd  were  vStretched  as  though  th'  approacli  of  death  to  meet; 
With  tlioughts  astray — mind  ill  at  ease — away  from  home  and  wife, 
I  often  thought  that  by  a  thread  was  hung  my  precious  life. 

**  Tliree  days  I  lay,  no  food  had  I,  and  nothing  did  I  feel ; 
Nor  hunger,  sorrow,  pain,  nor  hc^,  nor  thought  of  woe  or  weal ; 
My  vigor  fled,  my  life  seemed  gone,  when,  sudden,  in  my  pain. 
There  eame  one  ray— one  glimm'rin^  ray,  I  see^I  live  again ! 

**  As  starts  from  visions  of  the  ni^^t,  he  who  dreams  a  fearful  dream. 
As  from  the  tomb,  uprushing  comes,  one  restored  to  day's  bright  bean^ 
Thus  I,  with  gladness  and  surprise,  with  joy,  with  keen  delight. 
See  friends  and  Idndred  crowd  around ;  I  hail  the  blessed  light. 

"With  grateful  heart,  with  heaving  breast,  with  feelings  flowing  o'er, 

I  cried,  '  O  lead  me  quick  to  him  who  can  the  sight  restore !' 

To  kneel  I  tried,  but  he  forbade ;  and,  forcing  me  to  rise, 

'  To  mortal  man  bend  not  the  knee  ;^  then  pointing  to  the  skies 

<"I 'm  bat,'  said  he,  'the  workman's  tool,  anotfaer's  is  tiie  hand; 
Beibre  Jus  niigfat,  and  in  his  sight,  men,  feeble,  belpleas,  stan^,: 
Go^  virtue  learn  to  cultivate,  rad  never  tiioa  forget 
That  for  some  work  of  fntuie  good  thy  life  is  s^red  thee  yet!' 

"  The  offering,  token  of  my  thanks,  he  refused ;  nor  would  he  take 
Silver  or  gold,  they  seemed  as  dust ;  'tis  but  for  virtue's  sake  * 
His  works  are  done.    His  skill  divine  I  ever  must  adore, 
Nor  lose  remembrance  of  his  name  till  life's  last  day  is  o'er. 
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**  Thoi  hftve  I  tdd,  in  these  brief  words,  this  learned  doctor's  piilse» 
Well  does  his  wordi  deserve  that  I  should  tablets  to  him  nise.** 

■ 

This  practice  of  versillcation  being  quite  common)  qo»  or  too 
'  more  specimens  on  di^rent  subjects  may  be  quoted,  inasmuch 
as  they  also  illustrate  some  of  the  better  shades  of  feeling  and 
sentiment.  One  has  already  been  given,  written  by  Chu  Kwei- 
cfaing  (page  365).  A  more  finished  piece  of  poetry  is  one  writ- 
ten B.  c.  250,  by  Su  Hwui,  whose  husband  was  banished.  Ita 
autbixress  is  con^dered  as  remarkably  talented,  and  is  said  tQ 
haye  written  more  than  five  thousand  lines,  and  a  ourioua 
anagram  of  about  eight  hundred  characters,  which  was  so  dis- 
posed that  when  read  up  or  down,  crosswise,  backward,  or  for- 
ward, it  would  make  sense.  Nothing  from  her  pen  remains 
except  tills  ode,  interesting  for  its  antiquity  as  well  as  sentimeat. 

"  When  you  received  his  majesty's  commands  to  quiet  the  distant  frontier, 
Going  with  you  to  the  river's  bridge  we  there  bade  our  sad  farewell : 
Restraining  my  grief,  and  hiding  my  tears,  I  left  with  you  ibis  word, 
*  O  do  not  Ibrget  my  love  and  aflection,  nor  tarry  long  away.* 
MTho  would  have  guessed  that  Binceyoaleft,nota  word  should  I  rsoeive: 
Haire  you  thought  that  to  your  lone  wifo  e'en  the  spring  is  Ueak  and 


At  the  foot  of  the  gemmeous  stairs,  the  greensward  is  left  uunown, 
And  our  nuptial  chamber  with  dust  and  webs  is  all  o'erstrown. 
Even  now,  when  I  speak  of  our  farewell,  my  soul  with  dread  doth  8tKrt| 
And  my  mind  revolves  what  I  would  be  my  lord  again  to  see. 
One  time,  to  be  the  deep  sea  moon,  I  much  desire, 
And  then  to  be  the  cloud  upon  the  mountain's  brow  is  my  heart's  wish: 
For  tlie  ffiddy  mountain  clouds  for  aye  ray  Imsband's  face,  do  meet, 
Aiicl  the  deep  sea  moon  year  by  year  shines  down  upon  the  land  abroad. 
The  first  flying  here  and  Hying  there,  reach  my  beloved's  place ; 
And  in  that,  for  thousand,  thousand  miles,  we  see  each  other's  face. 
Far,  &r  along  the  distant  rood,  the  mountain  pass  while  us  dividing, 
Do  I  bemoan  my  lord,  so  long  beyond  the  marches,  he 's  absent  been. 
When  yon  left,  as  we  bade  good-i)y,the  leaves  of  the  reeds  were  yellow; 
Who  then  would  have  thought,  that  the  plum  boughs  would  have  Mos* 
soraed  so  oft  ? 

Each -kind  of  flower,  scattering  its  leaves  abroad,  has  met 'die  eaily 

spring : 

The  genial  spring  urges  men  to  commune  :  but  to  whom  shall  I  tumt 
The  pendent  willowB  cover  the  ground,  which  for  you  I  oft  pull  dowB| 
The  fiUling  flowers  bestrew  the  earth,  which  none  do  sweep  away. 
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Before  the  hall,  the  vernal  herbage  grows  most  rich  and  fragrant. 
Taking  the  lute  of  Tsun  in  my  arms  I  turn  me  to  the  pictured  hall, 
Where  for  your  sake,  I  try  to  thrum  the  ballad  of  departed  friends. 
Sending  my  inmost  thoughts  away,  they  reach  the  northern  bounds — 
The  northern  bounds — how  far  they  are,  o'erpassed  the  hills  and  streams. 
Along  the  dreary  distant  way,  the  word  of  a  letter  has  ceased  so  long, 
My  silvery  dress,  upon  my  pillow,  with  my  tears  is  deeply  dyed, 
And  on  my  gilded  robe  and  satin  coat,  the  flowers  are  wholly  spoiled. 
The  spring  cry  of  the  geese  and  storks,  we  heard  in  their  passage  north, 
It  seemed  to  me,  whose  friend  is  there,  like  tearing  my  heartstrings  out. 
The  strings  of  my  lute  were  whole,  but  my  feeUngs  were  all  subdued ; 
My  grief  was  at  its  utmost  bent,  while  my  song  was  still  unsung. 
I  feel  that  your  present  love  for  me  is  stable  as  the  hills, 
And  my  thoughts  from  you,  my  lord,  for  a  moment  never  stray. 
When  I  had  woven  but  half  my  task,  to  my  prince  did  I  present  it, 
Wishing  him  to  free  my  husband,  that  he  may  quick  return  to  me. 

A  translation  is  given  in  the  Chinese  Repository  (vol.  IX.,  page 
508),  of  a  supposed  complaint  made  by  a  cow  of  her  sad  lot  in 
being  obliged  to  work  hard  and  fare  poorly  during  life,  and  then 
be  cut  up  and  eaten  when  dead  ;  the  ballad  is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  the  animal  herself,  and  a  herdboy  leading  her,  who  in  his 
own  form  praises  the  happiness  of  a  rural  life.  This  ballad  is  a 
Budhist  tractate,  and  that  fraternity  print  many  such  on  broad- 
sheets j  one  common  collection  ofprayers  is  arranged  like  a  pagoda, 
with  images  of  Budha  sitting  in  the  windows  of  each  story. 

The  ballads  and  songs  of  the  Chinese  have  not  oflen  been 
translated,  nor  apart  from  the  works  of  their  poets,  have  they 
many  popular  songs.  The  art  is  cultivated,  but  the  spirit  of  song 
is  hardly  known  ;  perhaps  the  excitements  of  war  or  the  blan- 
dishments of  female  society  are  wanted  to  stir  up  enthusiasm  and 
pa.ssion  among  them.  Among  their  best  ballads,  if  regard  be  had 
to  the  harmony  of  the  measure,  and  the  character  of  the  senti- 
ment and  metaphors,  is  one  on  Picking  Tea,  which  the  girls  and 
women  sing  as  they  collect  the  leaves. 


Jl  Ballad  on  Picking  Tea  in  the  Garden*  in  Sjnringtime. 

"  Our  household  dwells  amidst  ten  tliousand  hills, 
Where  the  tea,  north  and  south  of  the  village,  abundantly  grows ; 
From  chinsh6  to  kuhyii,  unceasingly  hurried. 
Every  morning  I  must  early  rise  to  do  my  task  of  tea. 
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"  By  earliest  dawn,  I,  at  my  toilet,  only  half-dress  my  hair, 
And,  seizing  my  basket,  pass  the  door,  while  yet  the  mist  is  thick : 
The  little  maids  and  graver  dames  hand  in  hand  winding  along, 
Ask  me, '  which  steep  of  Sunglo  do  you  cUmb  to-day  ?'* 

"  The  sky  is  thick,  and  tlie  dusky  twiHght  hides  the  hill'tops ; 
The  dewy  leaves  and  cloudy  buds  cannot  be  easily  plucked. 
We  know  not  for  whom,  their  thirst  to  quench, 
We're  caused  to  toil  and  labor,  and  daily  two  by  two  to  go. 

"  In  social  couples,  each  to  aid  her  fellow,  we  seize  the  tea  twigs, 
And  in  low  words  urge  pne  another,  '  Don't  delay, 
Lest  on  the  topmost  bough,  the  bud  has  even  now  grown  old, 
And  lest  with  the  morrow  come  the  drizzling,  silky  rain.' 

"  We've  picked  enough ;  the  topmost  twigs  are  sparse  of  leaves ; 
We  lift  our  baskets  filled  brimful,  and  talk  of  going  home ; 
Laughing,  we  pass  along  ;  when  just  against  the  pool, 
A  pair  of  scared  mallards  rise  and  fly  diverse  away. 

*'  This  pool  has  limpid  water,  and  there  deep  tlie  lotus  grows, 
Its  little  leaves  are  romid  as  coins,  and  only  yet  half-blown  : 
Going  to  the  jutting  verge,  near  a  clear  and  shallow  spot, 
I  try  my  present  looks,  mark  how  of  late  my  face  appears. 

"  My  curls  and  hair  are  all  awry,  my  face  is  quite  begrim'd ; 
In  whose  house  lives  the  girl  so  ugly  as  your  slave  ? 
'Tis  only  because  that  ev'ry  day  the  tea  I'm  forced  to  pick ; 
The  soaJdng  rains  and  driving  winds  have  spoiled  my  early  charms. 

"  With  the  morning  comes  the  wind  and  rain,  together  fierce  and  high, 
But  the  little  hat  and  basket  tall,  still  must  I  take  along ; 
The  tender  leaflets  fully  picked,  we  to  our  homes  return. 
When  each  sees  her  fellow's  dress,  half-daubed  with  miry  slime. 

**  This  mom,  without  the  door,  I  beheld  a  pleasant  sky, 
Quickly  I  comb'd  my  girUsh  tufts,  and  firmly  set  my  pin ; 
With  rapid  steps  away  I  speed  toward  the  garden's  path, 
And  forgetful  of  the  muddy  way,  omit  to  change  my  shoes. 

• 

"  When  just  within  the  garden  bounds,  I  hear  the  thunder  roll ; 
My  bowing  shoes  are  soak'd  quite  through,  yet  still  I  can't  retorn, 
I  call  my  distant  comrade,  to  send  my  message  home, 
And  have  my  green  umbrella-hat  sent  hither  to  me  soon. 
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**  The  little  hat,  when  on  my  head,  does  not  protect  my  limbs, 

.  My  dress  and  gown  are  wet  half-through,  like  some  poor  fisherman's ; 

My  green  and  fine  meshed  basket,  I  carry  closely  in  my  hand ; ' 

I  only  lack  his  tapering  pole,  Iiis  thin  and  slender  line. 

"  The  rain  is  pass'd,  the  outmost  leaflets  show  their  greenish  veins ; 
Pull  down  a  branch,  and  the  fragrant  scent's  difiused  around. 
Both  high  and  low,  the  yellow  golden  tlireads  are  now  quite  culled ; 
And  my  clothes  and  frock  are  dyed  with  odors  through  and  through. 

"  The  sweet  and  fragrant  perfume's  like  that  from  the  Aglaia ; 
In  goodness  and  appearance,  my  tea'U  be  the  best  in  Wuyuen, 
When  all  are  picked,  the  new  buds,  by  next  term,  will  again  burst  forth, 
And  this  morning,  the  last  third  gathering  is  quite  done. 

"  Each  picking  is  with  toilsome  labor,  but  yet  I  shun  it  not. 
My  maiden  curls  are  all  askew,  my  pearly  fingers  all  benumbed ; 
But  I  only  wish  our  tea  to  be  of  a  superfine  kind, 
To  have  it  equal  his  '  sparrow's  tongue,'  and  their  *  dragon's  pellet.' 

"  For  a  whole  month,  where  can  I  catch  a  single  leisure  day  ? 
For  at  earliest  dawn  I  go  to  pick,  and  not  till  dusk  return ; 
Then  the  deep  midnight  sees  me  still  before  the  firing  pan; 
Will  not  labor  like  this  my  pearly  complexion  deface  ? 

"  But  if  my  face  is  lank,  my  mind  is  firmly  fixed, 
So  to  fire  my  golden  buds  that  they  shall  excel  all  beside. 
But  how  know  I  who'll  put  them  in  the  jewelled  cup  ? 
Whose  taper  fingers  will  leisurely  give  them  to  the  maid  to  draw  ? 

"  At  a  bright  fire  she  makes  the  tea,  her  sorrows  flee  away  ; 
Where  shall  she  learn  our  toil,  who  so  tender  picked  it  all  ? 
How  that  without  a  sign,  the  fierce  winds  and  rain  did  rise, 
Drenching  ami  soaking  our  persons,  as  if  plunged  into  a  bath. 

"  In  driving  rains  and  howling  winds,  the  birds  forsake  their  nests  ; 
Yet  many  a  couple  seem  to  linger  upon  the  flowery  boughs. 
Why  did  my  loving  lord  with  pettish  words  drive  nle  away  ? 
As  my  grief  swells  in  my  heart,  my  hands  forget  to  pick. 

"  But  though  my  heaving  bosom,  like  a  well-sweep  rise  and  fall, 
Still  patient  in  my  poverty  and  care,  I'll  never  shun  my  usual  toil ; 
My  only  thought  shall  be  to  have  new  tea  well  fired. 
That  the  flag  and  awl*  be  well  rolled,  and  show  their  whiten'd  down. 

♦  The  ki,  or  *'  flag,"  is  the  term  by  which  the  leaflets  are  called  when 
they  just  begin  to  unroll ;  the  tsiang,  or  *♦  awl,"  designates  those  leaves 
which  are  still  wrapped  up  and  somewhat  sharp. 
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"  But  my  own  toil  and  weary  steps,  how  dare  I  mention  them  ? 
Still  I  see  that  in  oar  house  is  many  a  sort  of  work : 
As  aoon  as  the  tea  is  fired  and  dried,  I  must  quickly  go  and  pick ; 
Hub  monuDg,  e?eii,  must  I  leaacend  the  steep  Snnglo. 

■ 

**  My  ^lint-basket  slung  on  my  aim,  my  hair  adom'd  with  fl0wez% 
I  go  to  the  side  of  the  Snnglo  hills,  and  pick  the  mountain  tea» 

Amid  the  pathway  going,  we  sisters  one  another  rally,  ! 
And  laughing,  I  point  to  yonder  village — *  there's  onr  house  !* 

"  Your  handmaid's  house  and  home  is  at  the  weeping  willow's  side^ 
In  a  place  where  the  green  shade  the  grassy  dwelling  hides  ; 
To-raorrow,  if  you're  content,  come,  be  my  boon  companions, 
Nearing  the  door,  you'll  know  it  by  the  fragrance  of  the  firing  tea. 

I 
I 

"  Awhile  'tis  warm,  and  then  'tis  cold,  the  weather's  ever  changing  j 

The  sky  how  unsettled  when  one  wants  to  fire  good  tea, 
^  For  as  the  sun  hides  in  the  west,  o'er  the  eastern  bills  there's  rain. 
Promising  ranch  fux  weather,  yet  in  truth  but  little  comes. 

«  But  to-day,  the  tint  of  the  western  hills  betokens  &ir :  ^ 
Taking  my  basket,  I  wait  for  my  fellow  at  the  idUage  stile.'*' 
There  the  little  lass  is  seen,  the  simple  girl  most  tonderly  Inrouf^  vps 
She's  &st  asleep,  leaning  on  the  rail  j  I  call,  but  none  awakes. 

"  When  at  length,  to  my  loud  call,  she  tries  to  answer  me, 
She  half  opes  her  pretty  eyes,  slie's  like  one  stag'gering ; 
Quick  she  starts,  and  in  the  op'ning  path  before  her  goes  ; 
Takes  up  her  basket,  and  quite  forgets  to  put  its  cover  on.. 

"  Together  we  trudge  the  sideway  path,  and  pass  the  jwiuthern  lodge, 
By  its*sidej  the  sea  pomegranate  displays  its  yellow  flowers; 
We'd  like  to  stop  and  pluck  them,  Clir  each  to  adorn  her  hair. 
But  fhe  tree  is  high,  and  the  outer  bou|^  beyond 

*"The  yellow  birds,  perched  on  the  boughsiwarbie  Hisir  sweetest  soi^; 

The  weather  most  grateful  is  when  the  9ky*B  half  cloud  half  (dear. 
While  pulling  down  the  twigs,  each  vents  hoc  troubled  thoughts, 
We  talk  till  our  hearts  are  wounded, -and  teaxs  are  not  restrained. 

*  The  ting  is  not  exactly  a  stile,  being  a  kind  of  shed,  or  four  posts 
supporting  a  roof,  which  is  often  erected  by  villagers  for  the  con- 
venience  of  wayfarers,  who  can  stop  th^e  and  rest.  It  sometimes  con- 
tains a  bench  or  seat,  and  is  usually  orer  or  near  a  spring  of  water.  - 
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**  Our  task  is  done,  but  oQrJbatkets  are  not  half  filled ; 
On  the  north  the  twigs  are  searched,  we  think  we'll  see  the  flOQili;  ^ 

Just  then  I  snapp'd  a  twi^,  whose  leaves  were  all  in  pairsi 
And  with  my  taper  fingers,  I  fastened  it  upon  my  curls. 

"  Among  the  kind  of  teas,  the  bitter  still  exceeds  the  sweet, 
But  among  them  all,  these  tastes  can  both  be  found ; 
We  know  not  indeed  ibr  whom  they  may  be  sweet  or  Utter ; 
We've  picked  tiU  the  ends  of  our  pearly  fingers  are  quite  maired. 

'*  You,  twittering  swallowi,  may  fly  just  as  your  wills  incline* 

Going  to  pluck  new  tea,  I'll  change  to  my  old  gown;  * 
I'll  grasp  the  cuff,  and  rolling  it  high  up, 
Will  thus  display  my  fine  and  slender  arm." 

Chin.  Hep.,  Vfd,  VUL,  p.  196. 

In  the  department  of  plays  and  dramas,  Chinese  literature 
shows  a  long  list  of  names,  few  or  none  of  which  have  ever  been 
heard  of  out  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Some  of  their  pieces  have 
been  translated  by  J  alien,  Bazin,  Davis,  and  other  sinologues, 
most  of  which  were  selected  from  the  Hundred  Plays  of  Yuen. 
The  origin  of  the  present  Chinese  drama  docs  not  dale  back,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Bazin  aine,  beyond  the  Tang  dynasty,  though 
many  performances  designed  to  be  played  and  sung  in  pan- 
tomime had  been  written  before  that  epoch,  lie  cites  the  names 
of  eighty-one  persons,  besides  mentioning  other  plays  of  unknown 
authors,  whose  combined  writings  amount  to  five  hundred  and 
sixty-four  separate  plays ;  all  of  whom  flourished  during  the 
Mongol  dynasty.  The  plays  that  have  been  translated  from  this 
collection  give  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  Chinese  talent  in  this  dif- 
ficult department ;  and  generally  speaking,  whatever  strictures 
may  be  made  upon  the  management  of  the  plot,  exhibition  of  . 
character,  unity  of  action,  or  illustration  of  manners,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  play  is  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  morality.  The 
first  drama  made  known  to  Europeans  was  translated  by  P6re 
Premare  in  1731,  under  tlie  title  of  the  Orphan  of  Chau,  and  was 
taken  by  Voltaire  as  the  groundwork  of  one  of  |jis  plays. 
The  Heir  in  Old  Age,  and  the  Sorrows  of  Han,  are  the  names  of 
two  translated  by  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  and  published  by  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,  in  1830.  The  Circle  of  Chalk,  translated  by 
Julieni  was  also  published  by  that  society,  while  a  volume, 
the  work  of  M.  Bazin  aiii^  containing  four  playsi  the  Intrigues 
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^  of  an  Abigail,  the  Compared  Tunic,  the  Songstress,  and  Resent- 
ment of  Tau  Ngo,  was  issued  in  1838,  at  the  Imprimerie  Royale 
in  Paris.  None  of  these  pieces  exhibit  much  intricacy  of  plot, 
nor  would  the  simple  arrangements  of  Chinese  theatres  allow 
much  increase  to  the  dramatis  persona;  without  confusion.  M. 

I  Bazin  has  also  translated  the  Ftpa  Ki,  or  History  of  a  Lute,  a 
drama  in  twenty-four  acts  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  of  more  pre- 
tensions, partaking  of  the  novel  as  well  as  the  drama. 

Besides  plays  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  drama,  which  form 
the  principal  part  of  the  performances  at  theatres,  there  are 
bye-plays  or  farces,  which  being  confined  to  two  or  three 
interlocutors,  depend  for  tlieir  attractiveness  upon  the  droll  ges- 
ticulations, impromptu  allusions  to  passing  occurrences,  and 
excellent  pantomimic  action  of  the  performers.  They  are 
usually  brought  on  at  the  conclusion  of  the  bill,  and  from  the 

•  '  freedom  given  in  them  to  an  exhibition  of  the  humor  or  wit  of 
the  players,  are  much  liked  by  the  people.  A  single  illustration 
will  exhibit  the  simple  range  and  character  of  these  burlettas. 
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The  Mender  of  cracked  China  ware. 

Niu  ChaUy  A  wandering  tinker. 


(  i\iuChau,  A  wanderintj  tmker.  j, 

DRAMATIS  PERSOXJE.  <  ,,r         \t-  a  •  l 

(  Wang  Niang,  .  .  A  young  girl.  , 

^  Scene — A  Street. 

Niu  Chau  enters, — across  his  shoulder  is  a  bamboo,  to  each  end  of  which 
are  suspended  boxes  containing  the  various  tools  and  implements  of 
his  trade,  and  a  small  stool.  He  is  dressed  meanly,  hisjace  and  head 
are  painted  and  decorated  in  a  fantastic  manner.  ,      '  *  -* 

(Sings)      Seeking  a  livelihood  by  the  work  of  my  hands,         j4  ; 

Daily  do  I  traverse  the  streets  of  the  city.  . 
(Speaks)     Well,  here  I  am,  a  mender  of  broken  jars,  , 

An  unfortunate  victim  of  ever  changing  plans.  . 

To  repair  old  fractured  jars, 


Is  my  sole  occupation  and  support,  v 


V.  ^    ^     •   'T  is  even  so.    I  have  no  other  employment. 

(Takes  his  boxes  from  his  shoulder,  places  them  on  the 
ground,  sits  beside  them,  and  drawing  out  his  fan,  con- 
*  *  tinues  speaking — ) 

A  disconsolate  old  man — I  am  a  slave  to  inconveniences. 
For  several  days  past,  I  have  been  unable  to  go  abroad, 
But,  observing  this  morning  a  clear  sky  and  fine  air, 
I  was  induced  to  recommence  my  street  wanderings. 
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{Sings)      At  dawn  I  left  my  home, 

But  as  yet  have  had  no  job. 

Hither  and  yon,  and  on  all  sides, 
'   ^    From  the  east  gate  to  the  west, 

From  the  south  gate  to  the  north, 
'   And  all  over  witliin  the  walls, 

Have  I  been,  but  no  one  has  called 

For  the  mender  of  cracked  jars.    Unfortunate  man  ! 

But  this  being  my  first  visit  to  the  city  of  Nanking, 

Some  extra  exertion  is  necessary  ; 

Time  is  lost  sitting  idle  here,  and  so  to  roam  again  I  go. 
,    *        (Shoulders  his  boxes  and  sioolf  and  walks  abotUf  crying)-— 

Plates  mended !  Bowls  mended ! 

Jars  and  pots  neatly  repair'd  ! 
Lady  Wang  (heard  wilhin).  Did  I  not  hear  the  cry  of  the  mender  of 
cracked  jars  ?  ^ 

I'll  open  the  door  and  look. — (She  enters  looking  around.) 

Yes,  there  comes  the  repairer  of  jars. 
Niu  Chau.  Pray  have  you  a  jar  to  mend  ? 

I  have  long  been  seeking  a  job.  • 

Did  you  not  call  ? 
Lady  W.    What  is  your  charge  for  a  large  jar — 

And  how  much  for  a  small  one  ? 
Niu  Chau.  For  large  jars,  one  mace  five. 
Lady  W.    And  for  small  ones  ? 
Am  Chau.  Fifty  pair  of  cash. 
Lady  W.    To  one  mace  five,  and  fifty  pair  of  cash. 

Add  nine  candareens — and  a  new  jar  may  be  had. 
Niu  Chau.  What  tlien  will  you  give  ? 
Lady  W.    I  will  give  one  candareen  for  either  size. 
Niu  Chau.  Well,  lady,  how  many  cash  can  I  get  for  this  candareen  ? 
Lady  W.    Why,  if  the  price  be  high,  you  will  get  eight  cash. 
Niu  Chau.  And  if  low  ?  .  . 

Lady  W.    You  will  get  but  seven  cash  and  a  half. 
Niu  Chau.  Oh,  you  wicked  tantalizing  thing  ! 
(SiTigs)  Since  leaving  home  this  morning,^  * 

I  have  met  but  with  a  trifler, 

Who  in  the  shape  of  an  old  wife, 

Tortures  and  gives  me  no  job  ; 

1  '11  shoulder  again  my  boxes,  and  continue  my  walk. 

And  never  again  will  I  return  to  the  house  of  Wang. 

(He  moves  off  slowly.) 

Lady  W.    Jar-mender !  return,  quickly  return  ;  with  a  loud  voice,  I 
entreat  you  ;  for  I  have  something  on  which  I  wish  to  consult 
»         with  you. 
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Niu  Chau.  What  is  it  on  which  you  wish  to  consult  me  ? 
Lady  W.    I  will  give  you  a  hundred  cash  to  mend  a  large  jar. 
Aiu  Chau.  And  for  mending  a  small  one  ? 
Lady  W.    And  for  mending  a  small  one,  thirty  pair  of  cash. 
Niu  Chau.  One  hundred,  and  thirty  pair, — truly,  lady,  this  is  worth 
consulting  about.  ^ 
W         Lady  Wang,  where  shall  I  mend  them  ? 
Lady  W.    Follow  me.  {They  move  towards  the  door  of  the  house.) 

*  (Si/jg^s)  Before  walks  the  lady  Wang. 
Aiu  Chau.  And  behind  comes  the  pu-kang  (or  jar-mender). 
Jjftdy  W.    Here  then  is  the  place. 

Aiu  Chau.  Lady  Wang,  permit  me  to  pay  my  respects.  ♦ 

(Bows  repeatedly  in  a  ridiculous  manner.) 
We  can  exchange  civilities. 

I  congratulate  you  ;  may  you  prosper — before  and  behind. 
Lady  W.    Here  is  tlie  jar  ;  now  go  to  work  and  mend  it. 

( Takes  the  Jar  in  his  hand,  and  tosses  it  about  examining  il.) 
Niu  Chau.  This  jar  has  certainly  a  very  appalling  fracture. 
Lady  W.    Therefore  it  requires  the  more  care  in  mending. 
Aiu  Chau.  That  is  self  evident. 

Lady  W.    Now  lady  Wang  will  retire  again  to  her  dressing  room, 
t*         And,  after  closing  the  doors,  will  resume  her  toilet, 
Her  appearance  she  will  beautify, 

On  the  left,  her  hair  she  will  comb  into  a  dragon's  head  tuft, 
On  the  right,  she  will  arrange  it  tastefully  with  flowers. 
Her  lips  she  will  color  with  blood  red  vermillion, 
And  a  gem  of  chrj^soprase  will  she  place  in  the  dragon's 

*  head  tufl. 

Then,  having  completed  her  toilet,  she  will  return  to  the 
door, 

And  sit  down  to  look  at  the  jar-mender.  (Exit.) 
Aiu  Chau  sits  dmvn,  straps  the  jar  on  his  knee,  and  arranges  his  tools 
before  him,  and  as  he  drills  holes  for  the  clamps,  sings, — 
>ry  hole  drilled  rcfjuires  a  pin, 
And  every  two  holes  drilled  require  pins  a  pair,      ,  • 
As  I  raise  my  head  and  look  around,  ..^ 
.  *  ,  (At  this  moment  lady  Wang  re-enters  beautifully 

dressed,  and  sits  down  by  {he  door.) 
There  sits,  I  see,  a  delicate  young  lady  ; 
Before  she  had  the  appearance  of  an  old  wife, 
»  ^.       Now  she  is  transformed  into  a  handsome  young  girl ; 
^      •    On  the  left,  her  hair  is  comb'd  into  a  dragon's  head  tuft; 

On  the  right  it  is  adorn'd  tastefully  with  flowers.  .  ^ 
Her  lips  are  like  plums,  her  mouth  is  all  smiles, 

•  Her  eyes  are  as  brilliant  as  the  phcenix's  ;  and 
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She  Btande  on  golden  lilies,  but  two  inches  long. 
I  look  ag-ain,  another  look. — flown  drops  the  jar, 

{The  jar  at  (his  jnotncmt  juiis^  a)id  is  broken  to piBCesJ) 
(Speaks)  Heigh-ya  !  Here  then  is  a  dreadful  ninash! 
Lady  W.    You  have  but  to  replace  it  w  itli  another,  and  do  so  quickly. 
Niu  Chau.  For  one  that  was  broken,  a  good  one  must  be  given. 

Had  two  been  broken,  then  were  a  pair  to  be  supplied ; 
An  old  one  being  smasbedi  a  new  one  rnvflt  replace  it 
Lady  W.  Yon  have  deetioyed  the  jar,  and  return  me  nothing  but 
words. 

Give  me  a  new  one,  then  you  may  letnm  homer-not 

htiasn, 

iVtn  Chau.  Here  on  my  knees  upon  the  hard  ground,  I  beg  lady  Wang, 
while  she  sits  above,  to  listen  to  a  few  words.    Let  me  receive 
pardon  for  the  accident  her  b^uty  has  occasioned,  and  I  will  at 
once  make  her  my  wife. 
Lady  W,    Impudent  old  man  !  How  presume  to  think 

That  I  ever  can  become  your  wife ! 
Nkt  Chau,  Yes,  it  is  tnie,  I  am  scunewhat  oMer  than  lady  Wang, 

Yet  would  I  make  her  my  wife. 
Lady  W,  No  matter  then  Ibr  the  accident  but  leave  me  now  at  oooe.  •* 
Niu  CJunL  Since  you  have  forgiven  me,  I  again  shoulder  my  boie^ 
And  I  will  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  a  wife. 
And  here,  before  high  heaven,  I  swear  never  again  to  oome 

near  the  house  of  Wang. 
You  a  great  lady  !  You  are  but  a  vile  ragged  girl, 
And  will  yet  be  glad  to  take  up  with  a  much  worse 
companion  !  (Going  away,  he  suddenly  throws 

off"  his  upper  dress^  and  appears  as  a  Jiandsome  young  man.) 
Lady  W,  Henceforth,  give  up  yonr  wandering  profession, 
And  marrying  me,  quit  the  trade  of  a  jarnn^nder. 
With  the  lady  Wang  pass  happily  the  remainder  of  yoi^ 
life.  iThey  embracct  and  exeunt.') 

— €%i  Rep,  VoL  VI.,  p.  m 

Such  is  the  general  range  and  survey  of  Chinese  literature, 
according  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Libraries.  It  is, 
take  it  in  a  mass,  a  stupendous  monument  of  human  toil,  fitly 
compared,  so  far  as  it  is  calculated  to  instruct  its  readers  in 
useful  knowledge,  to  their  Great  Wall,  which  can  neither  pro- 
tect from  its  enemies,  nor  be  of  any  real  use  to  its  makers. 
Its  deficiencies  are  glaring.  No  treatises  on  the  geography  of 
foreign  countries,  nor  truthful  narratives  of  travels  abroad,  are 

contained  in  it,  nor  any  account  of  the  languages  of  their  in- 
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habitants,  their  history,  or  their  governments.  Philological 
works  in  other  languages  than  those  spoken  within  the  empire 
are  almost  unknown,  and  will  remain  so  until  foreigners  prepare 
them.  Works  on  natural  history,  medicine,  and  physiology  are 
few  and  useless,  while  those  on  mathematics  and  the  exact 
sciences  are  much  less  popular  and  useful  than  they  might  be  ; 
and  in  the  great  range  of  theology,  founded  on  the  true  basis 
of  the  Bible,  there  is  almost  nothing.  The  character  of  the 
people  has  been  greatly  modified  by  their  ancient  books,  and 
this  correlate  influence  has  tended  to  repress  independent  inves- 
tigation in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  though  not  to  destroy  it.  A  new 
infusion  of  science  will  perhaps  bring  it  out  to  the  great  good  of 
the  whole  race.  -  '^''Mki  :»u 

A  survey  of  this  body  of  literature  shows  the  effect  of  govern- 
mental patronage,  in  keeping  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the 
same  unvarying  channel.  If  the  scholar  knows  that  the  goal  he 
strives  for  is  to  be  attained  by  proficiency  in  the  single  channel 
of  classical  knowledge,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  attend  to  other, 
studies  until  he  has  secured  the  prize.  A  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, mathematics,  geography,  or  foreign  languages,  might, 
indeed,  do  the  candidate  much  more  good  than  all  he  gets  out  of 
the  classics,  but  knowledge  is  not  his  object ;  and  where  all  run 
the  same  race,  all  must  study  the  same  works.  But  let  there  be 
a  different  programme  of  themes  and  essays,  and  a  wider  range 
of  subjects  required  of  the  students,  and  the  present  system  of 
governmental  examinations  in  China,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
can  be  made  of  great  benefit  to  the  people. 

The  Chinese  are  fond  of  proverbs  and  aphorisms,  and  employ 
them  in  their  writings  and  conversation  as  much  as  any  people, 
and  surpass  them  in  adorning  their  houses  by  copying  them 
upon  elegant  scrolls,  carving  them  upon  pillars,  and  embroider- 
ing  them  upon  banners.  A  complete  collection  of  the  proverbs 
of  the  Chinese  has  never  been  made,  even  among  the  people 
themselves,  and  would  be  almost  impossible,  as  many  of  them 
are  local  and  unwritten.  Davis  has  given  a  collection  of  ninety- 
five,  and  some  years  since  he  published  a  volume  called  Moral 
Maxims,  containing  200  aphorisms,  with  the  text  and  a  verbal 
translation.  He  quotes  the  Ming  Sin  Pau  Kien^  or  Jewelled  Mir- 
ror for  Illumining  the  Mind,  as  containing  a  large  number  of 
proverbs  ;  it  is  used  to  a  great  extent  by  writers  of  scrolls  and 
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copyists  who  furnish  these  ornaments.   The  Ku      Kimg  Im^ 

or  Coral  Forest  of  Ancient  Matters,  is  a  similar  collection ;  but 

if  that  be  compared  to  a  dictionary  of  quotations,  this  is  better 

likened  to  a  classical  dictionary,  and  the  notes  which  follow  the 

sentences  leave  the  reader  in  nc  doubt  as  to  their  meaning.  A 

few  from  the  latter  collection  are  here  given,  together  with  \ 

several  firom  other  sources. 

Not  to  distin^iish  properly  between  the  beaatifal  and  ugly,  is  like 
attaching  a  do<»''s  tail  to  a  squirrel's  bodv. 

An  avaricious  man,  who  can  never  iiave  enough,  is  as  a  serpent 
wishiiig  to  swallow  an  elephant. 

While  one  miafortone  ia  going,  to  have  another  coming,  is  like 
driving  a  tiger  out  of  the  front  door,  while  a  wolf  is  entering  the  back. 

The  tiger*a  cub  cannot  be  caught  without  going  into  hia  den. 

To  paint  a  snake  and  add  legs.  (Exaggeration.) 

To  sketch  a  tiger  and  make  it  a  dog,  is  to  imitate  a  work  of  geniua 
and  spoil  it. 

A  fierce  wolfish  man  is  like  the  scathed  branchless  trunk  of  a  tree. 
.   To  ride  a  tierce  dog  to  catch  a  lame  raU}it.    (Useless  power  over  a  ' 
contemptible  enemy.) 

To  attack  a  thousand  tigers  witli  ten  men ;  (to  attempt  a  difficulty 
with  incommenanmte  meana). 

To  cut  off  a  hen*s  head  Mrith  a  batde-axe ;  (unnecessary  valor.) 
•  To  cherish  a  bad  man  ia  like  nonriahing  a  tiger ;  if  not  well  fed 
he  win  devour  yon:  or  like  learing  a  hawk ;  if  hungry  he  will  stay  by 
you,  but  fly  away  when  fed. 

Human  joys  are  like  the  skippii^  of  a  sparrow. 

To  instigate  a  villain  to  do  wrong,  ia  like  teaching  a  monkey  to 
climb  trees. 

To  catch  a  fish  and  throw  away  the  net ; — not  to  requite  benefits. 

To  take  a  locust's  shank  for  the  shaft  of  a  carriage; — an  ine^cient 
person  doing  important  work. 

A  pigeon  sneering  at  a  roc ; — a  mean  man  despising  a  prince. 

To  climib  a  tree  to  catch  a  fish,  ia  to  talk  much  and  get  nothing. 

To  test  one  good  horae  by  judging  the  portrait  of  another. 

As  a  &h  ont'of  water  so  ia  a  poor  honieleaa  man. 

A  fish  apcHts  in  the  kettle,  but  hia  life  will  not  be  long. 

Like  a  sw^low  building  her  nest  on  a  hut,  ia  an  anziona  statesman. 

Like  a  frog  in  a  well  is  a  man  of  small  thoughts. 

Like  a  crane  among  hens  is  a  man  of  parts  among  fools. 

Like  a  sheep  dressed  in  a  tiger's  skin  is  a  superficial  scholar. 

Like  a  cuckoo  in  a  magpie's  nest,  is  one  who  enjoys  another's 
labor. 
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To  hang  on  the  tail  of  a  beautiful  horse ;  (to  seek  pRmiotioD.) 

Do  not  pull  up  your  sTockinn^s  in  a  melon  riekl,  or  amngO  your  hat 
under  a  peach  tree,  lest  people  tliiiik  you  arc  stealing. 

An  old  man  marrying  a  young  wife  is  li^e  a  withered  willow 
sprouting. 

By  a  long  journey  we  know  a  horse's  strength  j  so  length  of  days 
shows  a  man's  heart. 

Let  us  get  dnink  to-day  while  we  have  wine;  the  borows  of  to> 
moRow  may  be  borne  to-moRow. 

If  the  Uind  lead  the  bUnd,  they  will  both  go  to  the  pit 

Good  iron  is  notuaed  ibr  nails,  nor  are  soldiers  nutde  of  good  men. 

A  fair  wind  raises  no  storm. 

A  little  impatience  subverts  great  undertakings. 

Vast  chasms  can  be  tilled,  but  the  heart  of  man  is  never  satisfied. 

The  body  may  be  healed,  but  the  mind  is  iDCiirabie. 

When  the  tree  falls  the  monkeys  flee. 

The  tiger  does  not  walk  witii  the  hind. 

TfonUe  neglected  becomes  still  more  troublesome. 

Wood  is  not  sold  in  the  finest,  nor  fish  at  the  podL 

He  who  looks  at  the  snn  is  dazzled,  he  who  hsars  the  thunder  ia 
deafened.  .  (Not  come  too  near  the  powerfuL) 

He  desires  to  hide  his  tracks,  and  walks  on  the  snow. 

He  seeks  the  ass,  and  lo !  he  sits  upon  him. 

An  illiterate  person  ia  like  a  dry  inkstone. 

Speak  not  of  others,  but  convict  yourself. 

A  man  who  has  a  tongue  may  go  to  Rome. 

A  man  is  not  always  known  by  his  looks,  nor  the  sea  measured  by  a 
bushel. 

A  gem  is  not  polished  without  rubbing,  nor  is  a  man  perfected  without 
trials. 

Ivory  does  not  come  from  a  iat*s  month. 

If  a  chattering  bird  be  not  placed  in  the  month,  vesatnm  will  not'  sit 
betwedh  the  eyebrows. 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

For  the  emperor  to  break  the  laws  is  one  with  the  peqpb's 

doing  so. 

Doubt  and  distraction  are  on  earth,  the  brightness  of  trnth  in  heaven. 

Punishment  can  oppose  a  barrier  to  open  crime,  laws  cannot  reach 
to  secret  ofiences. 

Wine  and  good  dinners  make  abundance  of  friends,  but  in  time  of 
adversi^  not  one  is  to  be  (bond. 

Let  every  man  sweep  the  snow  from  before  his  own  doors,  and 
not  trouble  himself  about  the  hoarfrost  on  his  neighbor's  tiles. 

Better  be  upri|^t  with  poverty  than  depraved  with  abundsnce.  Be 
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whofle  virtue  exceeds  his  talents  is  the  good  man ;  he  i^oee  talents 
exceed  his  virtaes  is  the  fooL 

Though  a  man  may  be  utterly  stupid,  he  is  very  perspicuous  when 
reprehending  the  bad  actions  of  others ;  though  he  may  be  very  intelli- 
gent, he  is  dull  enough  when  excusing  his  own  &ults :  do  you  only  coii> 
rect  yoarselvea  on  the  same  principle  that  you  correct  cHhen,  and  exeuae 
others  on  the  same  principles  you  excuse  yourselves. 

In  makint,'  a  candle  wo  sock  for  ligiit,  in  reading  a  book  we  seek 
for  reason ;  light  to  iliuminate  a  dark  chamber,  reason  to  enlighten  men's 
hearts. 

If  1  do  not  debauch  other  men's  wives,  my  own  will  not  be  polluted. 
Better  not  be  than  be  nothing. 
The  egg  fights  with  the  rock hopeless  resistance. 
One  thread  does  not  make  a  rope ;  one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer. 

To  be  fully  fed  and  warmly  clothed,  and  dwell  at  ease  without  learn- 
ing, is  little  better  than  a  bestial  state. 
A  woman  in  one  house  cannot  eat  the  rice  of  two.  (A  wise  woman 

does  not  marry  again.) 

Though  the  sword  be  sharp,  it  will  not  wound  the  innocent. 

Sensuality  is  the  chief  of  sins,  filial  duty  the  best  of  acts. 

Prosperity  is  a  blessing  to  the  good,  but  to  the  evil  it  is  a  curse. 

Instruction  pervades  the  heart  of  the  wise,  but  cannot  penetrate  the  fUB 
of  a  fool.  • 

The  straightest  trees  are  first  felled ;  the  deaneflt  wells  first  drunk  up- 

The  yielding  tongue  endures ;  the  stubborn  teeth  perish. 

Old  age  is  like  a  candle  m  the  wind,  easily  blown  onf^ 

The  blind  have  the  best  ears,  and  the  deaf  the  sharpest  eyes. 

The  horse's  back  is  not  so  safe  as  the  boffido's.  (The  politician  is 
not  so  secure  as  the  husbandman.) 

A  wife  shoiUd  excel  in  four  tilings,  virtue,  speech,  person,  and 
needlework. 

He  who  is  willing  to  inquire  will  excel,  but  the  self-sufficientman 
.  wiU  fail.  ^^"^ 
^Anger  is  like  a  litUe  fimwhitfk^fjjaUimeh.  checked  may  burn  down 
a  lofty  pile.  ^  *  .     •  ,  .  ' 

Every  day  ^teiQtbe  a  feast  of  Isntems.  ^  •  * 

Too  much  lenitjr^tdtlpliee  criijf^,^ 

If  you  love  your  son,  glva^i|i\lei|^«!^  vkB  cudgel;  if  you  hale 
him  cram  him  urith  dainties.  * 

Wlien  the  mirror  is  highly  polished;  the  dust  will  not  defile  it; 
when  tlic  heart  is  enlightened  with  wisdout  impure  thoughts  will  not 
arise  in  it 
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Do  not  consider  any  vice  as  trivial,  and  therefore  practifleit;  m 

any  virtue  as  unimportant  and  the  re  tore  omit  it. 

A  stubborn  wife  and  stiffhccked  son  no  laws  can  govern. 

He  is  my  teachpr  who  tells  me  my  faults,  my  enemy  who  speaks 
my  virtues. 

He  has  Utile  courage  who  knows  the  right  and  does  it  not. 
.  To  sne  ii  flea,'  and  cateh  a  bite |fae  lesidts  of  litigation.  . 
Wonld  yon  nndentand  the  chaxvcter  of  a  prince,  look  at  his  nunisters ; 
or  the  disposition  of  a  man,  observe  his  companions;  or  that  of  a 

father,  first  mark  his  son. 

The  fame  of  good  deeds  does  not  leave  a  man's  door,  but  his  evil 
acts  are  known  a  thousand  miles  off. 

The  advantages  of  good  laws  are  to  be  found  only  in  their  strict 

observance. 

A  virtuous  woman  is  a  source  of  honor  to  her  husband,  a  vicious 
one  disgraces  him. 

The  original  tendency  of  man's  heart  is  to  do  right,  and  if  well 
Ofrdered  will  not  of  itself  be  mistaken. 

They  who  respect  themselves  ^11  be  honored,  but  disesteeming 
oniselves  we  shaJl  be  despised. 

The  light  of  one  star  illumines  the  mountains  of  many  legions,  so 
one  nngiunled  expression  injures  a  whole  life  of  virtne. 
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